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preface 


The present volume explores a theme which has so far rarely received the atten¬ 
tion it legitimately deserves, although its fundamental importance to proper under¬ 
standing of the true nature of Indian philosophical enquiry and intellectual heritage 
seems unquestionable. Whether in Indian social and historical context or throughout 
the history of Western thought, the relations between logic, belief and philosophy 
have always been very complex and multifaceted. 

The general theme of the enquiry presented here is adequately reflected in the title 
of the volume: Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy, which aptly highlights the 
yukti-agama dimension. In particular, it focuses on various aspects of Indian thought, 
and Indian logic in particular, with special emphasis on the relationship, and ten¬ 
sion, between rational examination and belief in Indian philosophical tradition. 

The selection of papers by world-acclaimed specialists in Indian philosophy deals 
with a broad spectrum of problems such as the real nature and status of reason and 
faith in India, their rational, or otherwise, grounding or the extent to which their 
correlation is bipolar or interdependent. A number of vital philosophical questions 
stimulated the discussion in the volume: Can we speak of the symbiosis or, rather, 
tension between philosophy, logic in particular, and religion in Indian context? How 
do sound proof and irrefutable evidence relate to the bequeathed body of dogmas? 
To what degree did Indian thinkers consider logical means of enquiry independent 
of belief? How can logic itself be rationally validated without a recourse to assump¬ 
tions sanctioned by tradition and belief? What is the place of scepticism or mystic 
experience vis-a-vis rational method and logical tools? How did Indian logicians try 
to accommodate the idea of irrationality and religious belief in the scheme of 
pramdnal These questions do not only concern the relationship between the phe¬ 
nomena of religiosity and religion, on the one hand, and rationality and rational 
justification, on the other. They are also applicable to the spheres of ritual, religious- 
social practices, or even gambling, as well as to various ways of how behaviour and 
religious acts were rationalised. 

The contributions were grouped in thematic sections, the titles of which are self- 
explanatory. Some articles probe deeply into very detailed and intricate doctrinal 
aspects of selected Brahmanical philosophical schools and of Jaina and Buddhist 
traditions, whereas others attempt synthetic conclusions as well as methodological and 
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theoretical reflection concerning the very nature of Indian philosophy and its relig¬ 
ious background. The reader will also find an English translation of ‘The chapter on 
the negative-only inference’ ( Kevala-vyatireki-prakarana ) of Gangesa’s Tattva- 
cinta-mani, a ground-breaking work that revolutionised mediaeval Indian logic. 

Some of these contributions were directly presented by the authors during the In¬ 
ternational Seminar ‘Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy—The Impact of Indian 
Thought in Asia and Europe’ (for the programme see below, p. 9), held between 30 
April and 5 May 2006 in Bialowieza, one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
spots in Poland, in the heart of the great Bialowieza Forest, supposedly the largest 
primeval forest in Europe. The Seminar ‘Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy’ was 
organised by Piotr Balcerowicz, Marek Mejor and Monika Nowakowska. 

On this occasion, on behalf of the organisers of the Seminar, I would like to ex¬ 
tend most sincere thanks to UNESCO, to the Polish National Commission for 
UNESCO and the Rector of the University of Warsaw for their much appreciated 
financial support, without which the Seminar could not have taken place. 

I also wish to express my deepest gratitude to my colleagues Marek Mejor and 
Monika Nowakowska of the Faculty of Oriental Studies, the University of Warsaw, for 
their organisational efforts that made the Seminar possible. 

The present volume appears as Volume Three of the Series Warsaw Indological 
Studies by the arrangement with Motilal Banarsidass Private Limited, Delhi. When I 
met my friend Narendra Prakash Jain, the Director of Motilal Banarsidass, in De¬ 
cember 2006 and mentioned the plans to publish the proceedings of the Seminar 
‘Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy’, he enthusiastically greeted the idea. I per¬ 
sonally feel deeply obliged to him for his readiness to accept the publication for 
print and his efforts to make the contributions included in this volume available to 
a wider readership. 


Piotr Balcerowicz 
Warsaw, July 2008 
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What Did Indian Philosophers Believe? 

JOHANNES BRONKHORST 


1. Did the Indians believe their myths? 

1.1. Introduction 

Popular writers about Christianity sometimes maintain that only modem funda¬ 
mentalist Christians take the Biblical creation story literally; no one in pre-modem 
days, they say, ever thought of doing so. Karen ARMSTRONG represents this view in 
various publications, in one of which she states (2005b): ‘Until the advent of the 
modern period, nobody would have regarded the six-day creation story [of the Bi¬ 
ble] as a literal, historical account.’ 1 She is not the only one to maintain such a posi¬ 
tion. Some scholars of religion hold quite generally that myths were not taken liter¬ 
ally in earlier days. 2 Ninian SMART (1996: 138), to mention but one example, has 
the following to say about myths in general and about the way they are understood 
at present and in the past: 

‘ [It] seems ... that we are moving out of the age of what may be called 
“fanciful” myth into that of “factual” myth. I do not mean by this that 
the more fanciful myths have not been believed in some sense to be 
factual: describing reality. But now there is a more earthbound under¬ 
standing of what is factual. So Adam and Eve have to be real persons: 
or if they are not they have to be symbolic representations of a real 
human condition that can be described metaphysically or existen¬ 
tially.’ 


1 She elaborates these ideas in Armstrong (2005a). 

2 An example of a philosopher who holds similar views is Mary MlDGLEY (2006: 51): ‘For a 
long time this kind of language [i.e. mythical language—JB] was reasonably well understood. 
Since the mid-nineteenth century, however, there has been a disastrous attempt to get rid of it, 
keeping only literal statements of fact.’ 
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And again (SMART (1996: 161)): 

‘As we move towards another century and into it, the divergence, con¬ 
sidered phenomenologically, between the old myth and the new his¬ 
tory tends to fade away. Legends of Moses and Krishna and the Bud¬ 
dha and Confucius tend to solidify. Since historicity is regarded as a 
plus, there is a trend towards thinking of the legendary as historically 
real. In any case, it becomes a problem to distinguish between the 
two.’ 

These passages suggest that, at least according to Smart, there was a time when 
myths were not understood to be true in an earthbound factual manner, not histori¬ 
cally real. Unfortunately he does not elaborate or clarify this suggestion, and nor 
does he give any specification as to the date or period during which the important 
transition toward the new understanding of myths took place. Why should such a 
change take place? And what is it that supposedly pushes ‘us’ to change our under¬ 
standing of myths? Neither Smart nor Armstrong propose answers to these ques¬ 
tions. 

Some support for the position of Smart and Armstrong may be derived from a 
well-known article by Raffaele PETTAZZONI (1954/1984), whose original Italian 
version came out in 1948. It points out that many societies described by ethnogra¬ 
phers distinguish between ‘true stories’ and ‘false stories’, with creation myths typi¬ 
cally belonging to the ‘true stories’. However, as PETTAZZONI (1954/1984: 102) 
points out, ‘myth is true history because it is sacred history, not only by reason of its 
contents but also because of the concrete sacral forces which it sets going.’ The 
truth of myths ‘has no origin in logic, nor is it of a historical kind; it is above all of a 
religious and more especially a magical order’ (p. 103). These myths remain ‘true’ 
as long as the world they are part of remains by and large the same. However, 
PETTAZZONI (1954 /1984: 108) observes, ‘a day will come when the myths of be¬ 
ginnings too will lose their “truth" and become “false stories” in their turn ... This 
will occur when their world, built up on the ruins of the first one, collapses in its 
turn to give place to a later and different structure.’ 

Pettazzoni’s remarks are interesting, but strictly speaking they only concern 
‘truth’ in inverted commas. If I understand them correctly, ‘truth’ in inverted com¬ 
mas may be paraphrased with the help of some such word as ‘applicability’. Pettaz¬ 
zoni’s remarks leave open the question whether or not members of the societies in¬ 
volved literally believe even their ‘true’ stories (‘true’ in inverted commas). They 
suggest that these people may normally not bother about their ordinary truth, they 
may never think about it. The question whether they believe their stories may there¬ 
fore be misplaced, inapplicable in the situation. 
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This reflection is related to a known difficulty in anthropology, whose description 
I borrow from the philosopher Daniel C. DENNETT’s book Breaking the Spell (2006: 
161): 

‘Many anthropologists have observed that when they ask their native 
informants about “theological” details—their gods’ whereabouts, spe¬ 
cific history, and methods of acting in the world—their informants 
find the whole inquiry puzzling. Why should they be expected to know 
or care anything about that ? Given this widely reported reaction, we 
should not dismiss the corrosive hypothesis that many of the truly ex¬ 
otic and arguably incoherent doctrines that have been unearthed by 
anthropologists over the years are artefacts of inquiry, not pre-existing 
creeds. It is possible that persistent questioning by anthropologists has 
composed a sort of innocently collaborative fiction, newly minted and 
crystallised dogmas generated when questioner and informant talk past 
each other until a mutually agreed-upon story results. The informants 
deeply believe in their gods—“Everybody knows they exist!”—but 
they may never before have thought about these details (maybe no¬ 
body in the culture has!), which would explain why their convictions 
are vague and indeterminate. Obliged to elaborate, they elaborate, 
taking their cues from the questions posed.’ 

The suspicion that some myths may be artefacts of inquiry rather than pre-existing 
creeds gains in interest in the light of the recent and much discussed claim that the 
Piraha, a people of Amazonian hunter-gatherers, have no creation myths at all. 3 

It may not be justified to extrapolate directly from anthropological literature to so¬ 
cieties with sophisticated intellectual traditions, but it may make us aware of possi¬ 
ble difficulties. These latter societies may preserve ancient myths by means of 
writing or refined mnemonic devices well beyond their sell-by date. How do edu¬ 
cated readers or listeners consider them? 

Scholars of classical Greece have repeatedly addressed the question whether the 
ancient Greeks believed their myths. The question is complicated and cannot, it 
turns out, be answered with a simple yes or no. 4 It is yet justified to ask the question, 
if for no other reason than that classical Greece witnessed the coming into being of a 
tradition of critical reflection. It would certainly be interesting to know whether 
there were issues that were considered beyond questioning, and the realm of myths 
might conceivably be one of those. 


3 See Everett (2005), Douglas (2006). 

4 See Veyne (1983), Lloyd (1990: 44 f.). 
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This way of formulating the problem shows that the exact meaning of the word 
‘myth’ is of little importance for its solution. It does not matter here whether myth is 
a meaningful or useful concept in and outside ancient Greece, nor whether the 
Greeks themselves had a concept corresponding to it. All that counts here is that 
critical reflection in ancient Greece was sooner or later confronted with traditional 
forms of knowledge, usually presented in narrative form. Was this confrontation 
experienced as one by the individuals involved? And what was its outcome? These 
questions are interesting, even if—as appears to be the case—their answers are mul¬ 
tiple and complex. 

Some thinkers point out that Judeo-Christian religion distinguished itself, already 
in Antiquity, from Greek and other religions in that reflexive thought about myth 
became an integral part of it. The requirement of truth in religion, it is claimed, per¬ 
vades all of ancient Christian thought/ This, if true, would distinguish the Judeo- 
Christian tradition from other religions. 

I have already pointed out that it is not clear whether or to what extent myths—I 
use the word again in its broadest sense—are believed to be true in societies which 
have no strong tradition of critical reflection. One can easily imagine a society many 
of whose members, even though thoroughly familiar with its myths, have never 
asked themselves the question whether they are true or not. One thing seems how¬ 
ever clear. In a society in which there is a tradition of critical reflection, at least 
some members will sometimes ask this question. Some of them will answer in the 
positive, and hence be conscious believers; others will decide that some of these 
myths, or all of them, are not, or probably not, literally true. 

1.2. An Indian creation myth 5 6 

Classical India, like classical Greece, had many myths, and a tradition of critical 
reflection that expressed itself primarily in its philosophies. A number of thinkers, 
many of them belonging to different philosophical schools, were engaged in an on¬ 
going debate, in which each tried to improve his own system in the light of the criti¬ 
cism he received or might receive from others. The consequences of this debate 
were far-reaching, and various school doctrines appear to have been adopted, even 
invented, for no other reason than to improve the inner coherence and consistency of 
the different philosophies. 


5 Stroumsa (2005: 34-36), with a reference to Assmann (1997: 1-8). 

6 This section and the following one use material found also in BRONKHORST (2001); see fur¬ 
ther BRONKHORST (2007: 212 ff.). 
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What attitude did these philosophers have with regard to their myths? 7 8 This ques¬ 
tion is important, for it may enable us to understand these thinkers better. For when 
classical Indian philosophers defend their positions against each other, they nor¬ 
mally defend the philosophical aspects of their beliefs, leaving other aspects—such as 
the ‘mythical’ ones—out of the discussion. Yet there is at least one myth which is so 
often referred in the surviving literature that some conclusions can be drawn about it. 

This myth is particularly important in the Brahmanical context. It is a creation 
myth which tells us not only about the creation of the world, but also about that of 
the different classes ( varna ) in human society. x It is important for Brahmanism, for 
the division of society into these four classes is the cornerstone of their vision of 
society. No doubt for this reason it is told or referred to in many texts, not always in 
exactly the same form. The story finds its classic, and as far as we know earliest, 
exposition in the Purusa-sukta of the Rg-veda (RV 10.90). This hymn recounts how 
the world and its inhabitants came about as a result of a sacrifice in which the pri¬ 
mordial giant, Purusa, is dismembered. The hymn does however more: it also ex¬ 
plains how the proper hierarchy of human beings came about. 9 The for us most im¬ 
portant parts read, in the (slightly adjusted) translation of Wendy DONIGER O’FLA- 
HERTY (1983: 30-31): 

‘[1] The Man has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 

He pervaded the earth on all sides and extended beyond it as far as ten 
fingers. [2] It is the Man who is all this, whatever has been and what¬ 
ever is to be. He is the ruler of immortality, when he grows beyond 
everything through food. ... [6] When the gods spread the sacrifice 
with the Man as the offering, spring was the clarified butter, summer 
the fuel, autumn the oblation. ... [11] When they divided the Man, into 
how many parts did they apportion him? What do they call his mouth, 
his two arms and thighs and feet? [12] His mouth became the Brah¬ 
min; his arms were made into the Warrior, his thighs the Common 
man, and from his feet the Servant was born.’ 


7 The question what story is to be counted as myth, and which not, will not be addressed here. 
The Indian epics constitute a marginal case. Note here that the sixteenth-century commentator 
Mahesvaratlrtha states, with regard to Valmlki’s Ramayana (ad 2.41.10 vulg.), that everything that 
happened in it was absolutely real; see POLLOCK (1993: 279). 

8 Note that this is not the only creation myth that accounts for the origin of the classes; for 
other examples, see MUIR (1972). 

9 OBERLIES (1998: 381-382): ‘In dem diese Opferung beschreibenden Sukta ... wird nicht nur 
die Entstehung der Welt und der sie bevolkernden Wesen—im weitesten Sinne—erklart, sondern 
auch die Ordnung der Gesellschaft.’ 
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It is not obvious how exactly the composer and early listeners of this hymn be¬ 
lieved this process to have taken place. It may not be all that difficult to imagine 
such a sacrifice, even though its size exceeds that of the world. However, some of 
the details pose serious challenges to our power of imagination. How, for example, 
does one use spring as clarified butter, summer as fuel, autumn as fuel in a sacrifice? 
And there are serious problems related to the division in which the primordial gi¬ 
ant’s mouth became the Brahmin, his arms the Warrior ( rajanya ), his thighs the 
Common man ( vaisya ), and his feet the Servant (sudrd). These four classes of hu¬ 
man beings—this seems to be the first mention of the four varnas in Indian litera¬ 
ture—are referred to in the singular. Do we have to conclude that just one Brahmin, 
one Rajanya, one Vaisya and one Sudra were created at that time? In that case one 
could wonder where they found partners so as to procreate. Should we perhaps un¬ 
derstand the text differently, in the sense that all Brahmins were created out of the 
mouth of primordial Man, all Rajanyas from his arms, all Vaisyas from his thighs, 
and all Sudras from his feet? 

It might be objected that myths should not be read like this. No cosmogonic myth, 
it could be maintained, was ever understood in such a literal fashion. It cannot be 
questioned or analysed in the way a modem scientific theory is subjected to ques¬ 
tioning and analysis. Myths have to be interpreted and should not be taken at face 
value. When a Bororo individual says ‘I am a parakeet’ this must be understood to 
mean—according to some anthropologists—‘As a man, I am to other men what a 
parakeet is to other birds.’ 10 With regard to the Purusa-sukta, M. Sunder Raj points 
out that it ‘is an allegory, a poetic vision, and is not to be taken in a literal sense.’ * 11 

The hymn to Purusa is, in the words of Louis RENOU (1965: 8), ‘the major source 
of cosmogonic thought in ancient India’; elsewhere he says (1956: 12): 

‘II n’y a guere de poeme cosmologique de TAtharvaveda ou Ton ne 
retrouve quelque allusion voilee au mythe du Geant sacrifie et au 
schema evolutif qui en resulte ... C’est encore le theme du Geant qui 
sous les traits de Prajapati Te seigneur des Creatures’ ressurgit dans les 
Brahmana et en commande la plupart des avenues.’ 

Jan GONDA (1968: 101) calls it ‘the foundation stone of Visnuite philosophy’. Es¬ 
pecially the part concerning the creation of the four main divisions of society, the 
four varnas, has been taken over in numerous texts belonging both to the Vedic and 
to the classical period. We find it, for example, in the Taittirlya-samhita (7.1.1.4-6), 
the Maha-bharata (3.187.13; 8.23.32; 12.73.4-5; 12.285.5-6), the Ramayana 


10 WEINER (1994: 573), who ascribes this recast to Levi-Strauss. 

11 DANDEKAR (1993: 27). 
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(3.13.29—30), but also in the first chapter of the Manu-smrti. The Lord, we there 
read, created, ‘so that the worlds and people would prosper and increase, from his 
mouth the Brahmin, from his arms the Ksatriya, from his thighs the Vaisya, and 
from his feet the Sudra.’ 12 Elsewhere the same text refers to this myth as common 
background knowledge, used as an alternative way of speaking about the four 
varnas .° The Purusa-sukta remains important in later literature and practice. 14 

These and many other references to the myth of the Purusa-sukta do not allow us 
to decide with certainty whether the authors concerned took this myth literally. They 
do however show that this myth remained ‘true’ in Pettazzoni’s sense in remaining 
relevant to a social situation that continued to prevail, or that should prevail ac¬ 
cording to those primarily concerned, the Brahmins. But did they think that the 
myth was true in the sense of corresponding to reality? The answer, it seems, was 
yes for at least some Brahmanical thinkers. There is indeed evidence that Indian 
thinkers, or at least some of them, did take the myth of the creation of the four 
varnas out of the initial giant quite seriously, i.e. literally—as being literally true. 
Part of the story is retold in the Padartha-dharma-samgraha, also known as 
Prasastapada-bhasya, which is the classical surviving treatise of the Vaisesika phi¬ 
losophy, written by Prasasta, alias Prasastapada. The passage concerned reads: 15 


12 MDhS 1.31: 

lokanbm tu vivrddhy-artham mukha-bdhuru-pddatah / 
brahmanam ksatriyam vaisyam sudram ca niravartayat II 

The translation follows, with modifications, DONIGER-SM1TH (1991). The Bhavisya-purdna has 
the same verse, see Laslo (1971: 117). 

13 MDhS 10.45: 

mukha-bahuru-pajjanam yd loke jditayo bahih / 
mleccha-vacas carya-vacah sarve te dasyavah smrtah // 

Tr. Doniger-Smith (1991: 241): 

‘All of those castes who are excluded from the world of those who were bom from 
the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet (of the primordial Man) are traditionally regarded 
as aliens, whether they speak barbarian languages or Aryan languages.’ 

See also MDhS 1.87, 92-94; 8.270; 10.45. 

14 See Shende (1965), Gonda (1977: 98-105 (390-397)). 

PBh, p. 11: evarii samutpannesu catursu maha-bhutesu mahesvarasyabhidhdna-matrdt 
taijasebhyo ’nubhyah pdrthiva-paramanu-sahitebhyo (variants: parthivadi-paramdnu-sahitebhyo, 
pdrthivanu-sahitebhyo) mahad andam drabhyate (some editions read: utpadyate). tasmims catur- 
vadana-kamalam sarva-loka-pitamaham (variant: catur-vadana-kamala-sakala-loka-pitdmaham) 
brahmanam sakala-bhuvana-sahitam utpadya prajasarge viniyunkte (variant: niyunkte). sa ca 
mahesvarena viniyukto (variant: niyukto ) brahma ’tisaya-jiidna-vairdgydisvarya-sampannah 
praninam (variant: sarva-pranindm) karma-vipakam vidih’a karmanurupa-jhana-bhogayusah 
sutan prajapatfn manasan manu-deva-rsi-pitr-ganan (variant: manun deva-°) mukha-bdhuru- 
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‘When in this way the four composite elements have come into exis¬ 
tence, a great egg is formed, caused solely by God’s meditation/voli¬ 
tion, out of atoms of fire with an admixture of atoms of earth (i.e. 
gold). In it [God] creates Brahma, with four faces like so many lotuses, 
the grandfather of all worlds, and all worlds; he then enjoins him with 
the duty of creating living things. That Brahma, thus enjoined by God, 
and endowed with abundant knowledge, complete absence of passion 
and absolute power, knows the effects of the deeds of living beings; he 
creates the Prajapatis, his mind-created sons, with knowledge, experi¬ 
ence and span of life in accordance with their [past] deeds; [he also 
creates] the Manus, Devas, Rsis and groups of Pitrs, the four vanias 
out of his mouth, arms, thighs and feet [respectively], and the other 
living beings, high and low; he then connects them with dharma, 
knowledge, absence of passion and power in accordance with their 
residue of past deeds.’ 

In order to correctly evaluate this passage, it is important to realise that the 
Padartha-dharma-samgraha is no book of stories and myths, and nor is it meant to 
be read as literature. Quite on the contrary, it is a very serious treatise about the con¬ 
stitution of reality, of which it presents a coherent and systematic explanation. It is 
hard to believe that any passage of this serious work, including the one just cited, 
was not meant to convey reality, not metaphorically, but in a most literal manner. It 
is true that the contents of this passage may not have been part of the Vaisesika 
philosophy during the time preceding Prasasta. There are reasons to believe that the 
very notion of a creator God may have been introduced into the system by this 
author, and that he borrowed this notion from the religious current to which he may 
have belonged, that of the Pasupatas. This does not, however, mean that this notion 
is to be taken less seriously than the remainder of the Padartha-dharma- 
samgraha. 16 

The explicit mention of the creation of the four varnas out of the mouth, arms, 
thighs and feet respectively of the creator in a work as serious and reality-oriented as 
Prasasta’s Padartha-dharma-samgraha strongly suggests that at least one participant 
in the tradition of critical reflection accepted this myth as literally true. It seems 
likely that there were other Brahmanical intellectuals of that period who did the same. 


padatas caturo varnan anyani coccavacani bhutani (variants: bhutani ca; anyani coccavacani ca 
srstva) srstva, asayanurupair dharma-jndna-vairdgydisvaryaih samvojayatiti. 

16 On the philosophical reasons underlying the introduction of the notion of a creator God into 
Vaisesika, see Bronkhorst (2000: § 7, esp. p. 37 £); further Bronkhorst (1996). 
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As is well known, the Buddhists did not accept the Brahmanical division of hu¬ 
man society into four classes, nor did they accept the myth that lent credence to it. A 
number of Buddhist authors criticise the very same myth which Prasasta (and 
probably many others with him) explicitly accepted, the myth that the four varnas 
were originally created out of the mouth, arms, thighs and feet of the original being. 
They do so by showing that it is incoherent, or that it has implications which even 
the Brahmins would not be willing to accept. 17 

We find such criticism already in the Agganna-sutta of the Dlgha-nikaya. The 
Brahmin Vasettha here reports the position of his fellow-Brahmins, according to 
whom ‘only the Brahmins are the real sons of Brahma, bom from his mouth, born 
from Brahma, produced by Brahma, heirs of Brahma.’ 18 The Buddha responds that 
they maintain this position, ‘forgetting what is old’ (poranam assaranta). This ex¬ 
pression has been variously interpreted by the commentators: some speak of an old 
tradition, 19 others of ancient history. 20 The context however favours a third inter¬ 
pretation: these Brahmins forget the past, that is to say, the relatively recent past of 
their own birth. This is shown by what follows. 21 According to the Buddha it is un¬ 
deniable that the wives of Brahmins (brahmananam brahmaniyo ) have their peri¬ 
ods, become pregnant, give birth and feed; in spite of being thus born from a human 
womb, the Brahmins maintain that they are born from Brahma. 22 In doing so, these 
Brahmins insult ( abbhacikkhanti ) Brahma. 23 This criticism is obviously based on 
the most literal interpretation of the Brahmanical myth. The claim of the Brahmins 
of being bom from Brahma is in conflict with their birth from a human mother. In 
other word, the Brahmins are credited with the belief of having been bom, at the 
beginning of their present life, from the mouth of Brahma. 

A somewhat more recent text, the Vajra-suci, proceeds in a similar manner. One 
finds here the following argument: 


17 For the following paragraphs, see ELTSCHINGER (2000), RENOU (1960: 43). 

IN DN III, p. 81: brahmana va brahmunoputta orasa mukhato jata brahma-ja brahma-nimmita 
brahma-dayada. Cp. Meisig (1988: 80 f.) for the Chinese parallels. 

19 Walshe (1987: 408): ‘ancient tradition’; RhysDavids (1921: 78): ‘ancient lore’. 

20 Sv III, p.862: poranan ti poranakam aggahham lok’uppattim cariya-vamsam; FRANKE 
(1913: 275) ‘es ist nicht uralte Erinnerung an eine wirkliche Tatsache.’ 

21 The following remarks also occur in the Assalayana-sutta (MN II, p. 148). 

DN III, pp. 81-82: dissanti kho pana vasettha brahmananam brahmaniyo utuniyo pi 
gabbhiniyo pi vijayamana pi payamana pi, te ca brahmana yonija va samana evam ahamsu: 
brahmana va ... brahmuno putta orasa mukhato jata brahma-ja brahma-nimmita brahma-dayada. 
Cp. Meisig (1988: 86 f.). 

23 This last remark does not occur in the Assalayana-sutta. 
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‘There is another defect [in your proposition]. If the Brahmin is born 
from the mouth, where is the Brahmin woman born from? Certainly 
from the mouth. Alas! Then she is your sister! So, you do not regard 
the convention of licit and illicit sexual intercourse! But that is ex¬ 
tremely repugnant to the people of this world. ’ 24 

The Sardulakarnavadana states essentially the same: 

‘If this world has been created by Brahma himself, the Brahmin 
woman is the sister of the Brahmin, the Ksatriya woman the sister of 
the Ksatriya, the Vaisya woman [the sister] of the Vaisya, or the Sudra 
woman [the sister] of the Sudra; in case she has been created by 
Brahma, [a woman of the same class], being a sister [of her husband], 
will not be a suitable wife.’ 25 

This is not the place to investigate how the Vaisesikas answered, or might have 
answered, the criticism of the Buddhists. It must here be sufficient to note that the 
three classical commentaries on Prasasta’s Padartha-dharma-samgraha —the 
Vyomavati, the Nyava-kandali, and the Kiranavali —dedicate in this connection long 
discussions to the question as to the existence of a creator God, but do not say a 
word about how this particular myth is to be interpreted so as to avoid contradic¬ 
tions. The discussion stays on a highly abstract, ‘philosophical’, level, where infer¬ 
ences and logical analyses have their place. The details of the myth, on the other 
hand, do not receive attention. 

Note that a number of Jaina texts, too, criticise the myth of the primordial giant, 
along with other Brahmanical myths. These texts are part of what may have been a 
micro-genre of Jaina literature that uses satire to make fun of these stories. Jean- 
Pierre Osier has recently studied four of these texts that have survived: two versions 
of the ‘Ballad of the rogues’ ( Dhurtakhyana , Dhuttakkhana )—one in the Curni of 


24 VSuci, p.225 1. 6-8, VSuca, p. 9 [JJ]: anvac ca dusanam bhavati. yadi mukhato jdto 
brahmano brahmanyah kuta utpattih. mukhad eveti cet hanta tarhi bhavatam bhagini-prasahgah 
syat. tatha gamyagamyam na sambhdvyate. tac ca loke ’tyanta-viruddham. Tr. MUKHOPADHYAYA 
(1960: 20). 

25 Divy(V) no. 33, verses 16-11, p. 332: 

yadi tavad ayam loko brahmana janitah svayam / 
brdhmani brahmana-svasa ksatriya ksatriya-svasa II 
atha vaisyasya vaisya vai sudra sudrasya va punah / 
na bharya bhagini yukta brahmana janitayadi // 
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the Nisltha-sutra, the other one by Haribhadra—and two ‘Examinations of Dharma’ 
(Dharma-pariksa), by Harisena and Amitagati respectively. 26 

What can we conclude from the above? One gets the impression that those in the 
Brahmanical tradition were inclined to accept the creation story considered (and 
other myths) literally, in spite of the difficulties this entailed. One might be tempted 
to conclude, with Ninian Smart and Karen Armstrong, that perhaps in those pre¬ 
modern days no one would dream of understanding a myth literally. This position is 
however undermined by the fact that the Buddhists (and the Jainas) had no difficulty 
whatsoever to interpret the myth so literally that they could make fun of it. They had 
no difficulty imagining all Brahmins being born, literally, from the mouth of the 
primordial giant, and they drew absurd consequences from this. But if the Buddhists 
could interpret this myth literally, so could the Brahmins, or at least those Brahmins 
who had trained themselves as philosophers and debaters. Some of these Brahmins 
may have silently discarded a literal interpretation of the myth, but some, among 
them apparently Prasasta, did not, and included the myth, literally understood, in 
their analytical vision of the world. 


1.3. Mimamsa 

The Mimamsakas are probably the most orthodox upholders of the Vedic tradi¬ 
tion. They present their school of thought as a school of hermeneutics, i.e. textual 
interpretation. These Mimamsakas were therefore directly involved in the question 
we are studying: do we have to take everything in the Veda literally? 

These Vedic hermeneuts are aware of the difficulties that may arise, and they dis¬ 
cuss it in their classical text, the commentary by Sahara on the Mlmamsd-sutm. 
Sahara points out that certain Vedic statements are hard to accept if interpreted liter¬ 
ally. Sahara gives the following examples: ‘The trees sat down for a sacrificial ses¬ 
sion’; ‘The snakes sat down for a sacrificial session’; ‘The old bull sings mad 
[songs].’ 27 These statements are in conflict with our experience. Sahara does not ask 
us to accept them. On the contrary, he proposes a form of Vedic interpretation that 
allows us not to accept any descriptive statement at its face value. 

The justification for this radical position lies in the Mimamsa conception of what 
the Veda really is. It is a corpus of texts, to be sure. But it is a corpus of texts that 
has no beginning in time, and therefore no author. The reasoning is simple. An 


26 OSIER (2005: 45, 80 f.) for the myth of the primordial giant; see also OSIER (2000) and 
Osier-Balbir (2004: 76). 

27 SBh 1.1.32: vanas-patavah sattram asata; sarpah sattram asata; jarad-gavo gavati 
mattakani. None of these three citations seems traceable in the Veda as we know it. 
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author, any author, composes his text at a specific moment of time. A text that was 
always there can have no author, because it has no beginning. Such a text cannot 
refer to any historical event either, for such a reference can only be made after the 
event. Sahara pronounces himself on this issue in connection with the Vedic state¬ 
ment which says that the god Prajapati extracted his omentum. 28 Sahara discusses 
this statement and observes: ‘If a historical event were to be referred to, the Veda 
would be open to the charge of having a beginning.' 29 Similarly, the Vedic state¬ 
ment ‘We grasped your right hand, o Indra’ 30 , if taken literally, would be open to the 
same charge/’ 1 Elsewhere (1.1.31) Sahara is obliged to give different interpretations 
to expressions such as pravahani and auddalaki, which normally signify ‘son of 
Pravahana’ and ‘son of Uddalaka’; 32 of course, the Veda cannot refer to historical 
personalities or their sons. 

This procedure is radical, as I pointed out already. It does not permit a literal inter¬ 
pretation of large portions of the Vedic texts. The creation myth which we discussed 
above falls by the wayside, as do all other stories, whether mythical or historical. In 
the end Sahara and his co-Mimamsakas decide that only injunctions are to be taken 
literally. MImamsakas like Sahara did not believe any of the Vedic myths. The criti¬ 
cisms uttered by the Buddhists against a Vedic creation myth was no threat to them. 

One may wonder whether there were really many Brahmins in ancient India who 
spent their lives performing complex and demanding rituals that were not accompa¬ 
nied by myths, in whatever way understood. We will return to this question later on. 
Theoretically the classical MImamsa position is coherent: Yes, Vedic rituals have to 
be performed, but no, the myths and other stories that are told in those same Vedas 
should not be taken literally. One wonders how many people were satisfied with 
ritual obligations that would, so to say, be hanging in the air. 

It is yet noteworthy that the custom to give metaphorical interpretations to myths 
continued undeterred in India, particularly so in connection with the stories told in 
the Ramayana and Maha-bharata. Christopher MINKOWSKI (2005) draws attention 
to the seventeenth century commentator Nilakantha, who interprets the whole 
Maha-bharata in a non-dualist manner. The story of Manu and the Flood, for exam¬ 
ple, is about the ontological possibility of jivan-mukti, i.e. the possibility of con- 


28 TaitS 2.1.1.4: sa atmano vapam udakkhidat. 

29 SBh 1.2.10: vrttdntdnvakhyane ’pi vidhiyamane adimatta-doso vedasva prasajyeta. 

30 RV 10.47.1 etc.: jagrbhma te daksinam indra hastam. 

31 SBh 9.1.9: athdwam ucyate, tasyditad vacanam yo grhitavdms tasya hastam iti. ucvate. 
naitad adhyavaseyam. adimatta-doso vedasya prasajyate. 

32 POLLOCK (1989: 608) refers to this passage in an article that draws attention to the non-his- 
torical nature of much of Sanskrit literature, possibly in imitation of the Veda. 
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tinuing embodied life after spiritual enlightenment. Manu, seen this way, is the 
mistaken egoism ( ahamkara ); the fish that saves him is the jlva\ the boat that Manu 
builds is his last human embodiment etc. And Nllakantha was not alone in providing 
such allegorical interpretations. 


1.4. Puranic versus Siddhantic astronomy 

At the beginning of this lecture I talked about the Biblical creation myth that, if 
taken literally, is in conflict with the findings of science. The Vedic creation myth 
which we subsequently considered was not accused of being in conflict with sci¬ 
ence, and yet it was criticised for being in conflict with common sense, or with pro¬ 
priety. We do not normally associate difficulties that arise within Indian religions 
with a presumed conflict with science, but this is too simplistic a position, as the 
following example with show. 

The Vedic corpus was not the only corpus which was invested with canonical 
status within the Brahmanical tradition. A subsequent stage of this tradition found 
expression in the Puranas, a large number of texts of great length, and contrary to 
the Veda the texts in this corpus were read by numerous Hindus.” These Puranas 
present a view of the universe that has been summarised as follows by Christopher 
Minkowski (2001: 81): 

‘The Puranas are consistent in presenting a model of the cosmos in 
which the earth is a flat horizontal disk in a vertical, egg-shaped uni¬ 
verse, in which there are seven heavens above and seven underworlds 
below. Mount Meru stands at the centre of this disk, and above Meru 
are suspended a series of wheels, with the Sun, Moon, naksatras, Mer¬ 
cury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Saptarsi stars, in that order, 
riding on them. Above the Saptarsi is the pole star. The rising and set¬ 
ting of the Sun, Moon, naksatras and planets is explained by the enor¬ 
mous height of Mt. Meru, behind which in their circular rotations 
above us the celestial bodies are blocked from our sight. 

Viewed from above, the disk of the Earth is made up of seven con¬ 
centric continents with seven intervening oceans. The central continent 


33 These texts contain contradictions, and some of them are aware of it. McComas Taylor 
(Indology discussion forum, 2 March 2007) draws attention to some relevant passages in the Siva- 
purana : before this Purana arises in the world, ‘all the sastras will contradict one another’ (1.2.7), 
and ‘all [other] Puranas will clamour on the surface of the earth’ (1.2.10); there will be disputes 
among tirthas, mantras, places of pilgrimage, plthas (seat, throne, sacred place), donations, devas 
and doctrines ( siddhanta ) (1.2.11-17). 
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with Meru at its centre is called the Jambudvipa, which is surrounded 
by the salt ocean. The southernmost portion of Jambudvipa is the lo¬ 
cation for the land of Bharata. As far as distances are concerned, Mt. 

Meru is 84,000 yojanas high, Jambudvipa is 100,000 yojanas in di¬ 
ameter, the Bharatavarsa is 9,000 yojanas in extent, while the disk of 
the earth as a whole, including all seven continents and seven oceans, 
and what lies outside them, is 50 crores or 500 million yojanas in di¬ 
ameter. 

... this account of the cosmos is found in a number of Puranas and 
can be traced to a common source, which Pingree has argued was 
probably completed in the latter half of the 2nd century C.E. (Kirfel, 

1954: 7-49; Pingree, 1990: 275).’ 

Besides this mythological model of the universe, there existed in India also a tra¬ 
dition of astronomy which had undergone strong Hellenistic influence. It found ex¬ 
pression in a number of texts called Siddhantas. MINKOWSKI (2001: 81) summarises 
the Siddhantic view of the universe in the following words: 

‘In the Siddhantic model of the cosmos the earth is a fixed, non-rotat¬ 
ing sphere at the centre of a series of interesting spheres on which the 
sun, moon, and the various planets and stars revolve around the earth. 

In this model the planets are ranged above the earth in this order: 

Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and all the Stars. 

In this model the diameter of the earth is calculated to be about 1600 
yojanas, with a circumference of about 5000 yojanas. This is the 
model articulated already in the Paitamahasiddhanta of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, and it is the model taken up in all other astronomical Siddhantas 
in India, regardless of their other differences (Pingree, 1990: 276-78).’ 

It will be clear that these two models of the universe are very different from each 
other, and that one might say that here a religious point of view was in conflict with 
a scientific one. The inconsistencies between the Puranic and Siddhantic cosmolo¬ 
gies do indeed strike the eye: in the former the earth is flat, while in the latter it is a 
globe; in the first it has a huge size, in the second it has a manageably small size; 
etc. 34 

What happened when the two met? MINKOWSKI (2001: 82) gives the following 
brief resume: 


34 


Minkowski (2001:82). 
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‘As far as we know, [the] mutual inconsistency [between the Puranic 
and Siddhantic cosmologies] passed largely undiscussed until the mid¬ 
ninth century, when the astronomer Lalla turned to a critique of the 
Puranic model in his Siddhanta, the Sisyadhivrddhidatantra. Lalla did 
attempt to accommodate some elements of the Puranic model to the 
globular earth of the Siddhantas: Mt. Meru is made the axis inside the 
earth on which the earth revolves; all the other oceans and continents 
of the Puranic model are assumed to be south of the equator; and the 
power that drives the interesting spheres is still the Pravaha wind, 
which is the force that makes the planets and stars revolve around 
Meru in the Puranic model. 

Nevertheless Lalla explicitly rejected the improbable Puranic asser¬ 
tions that eclipses are caused by Rahu; that night is caused by Meru 
blocking the Sun; that the Moon wanes because the gods are drinking 
the Soma in the moon; that the Moon is higher in the heavens than the 
Sun is; and that the earth is flat and rests on a support. These criticisms 
are repeated in later Siddhantas, especially in Bhaskara II’s very influ¬ 
ential work, the Siddhantasiromani, of the 12th century ...’ 

So far there is a rather clear parallel with the Christian scientist who reinterprets 
certain Biblical passages and rejects others so as to leave space for his scientific 
convictions. What happened next in India invites a comparison with the creationism 
of today. From the sixteenth century onward astronomers and some others started 
writing treatises to show that there is no contradiction between the Puranic and the 
Siddhantic models, and that the Puranas are right. I cite once again MINKOWSKI 
(2001: 83—84): 35 

‘Since the Puranas must be true, therefore, it is in their proper interpre¬ 
tation, and in the proper construal of the Siddhantas, that contradic¬ 
tions can be removed. Typically it is asserted that the Siddhantas de¬ 
scribe only some limited part of the real, Puranic world, or else that 
they describe some alternative, and less actual world, or that the 
Siddhantic model is simply a convenient fiction, not literally believed 
even by the astronomers, but useful for making calendars and calcu¬ 
lating the relative latitudes and longitudes of places in our local range 
of knowledge.’ 

Here, then, there can be no doubt that the authors concerned believed their myths, 
literally and not symbolically. It is remarkable that the two different models seem to 


35 


See further MINKOWSKI (2000), (2002a), (2002b), (2004). 
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have coexisted peacefully for a number of centuries. Following this, some professional 
astronomers made critical remarks with regard to Puranic cosmology. Only during the 
last few centuries did the upholders of tradition strike back with force. Do we have to 
conclude from this that people had started to attach more value to their traditions, that 
they had perhaps started to read their traditional texts ever more literally? 

The disputes between the upholders of the Puranic and the Siddhantic views of the 
universe were fierce, and became even more so when Lancelot Wilkinson, the Brit¬ 
ish Political Agent to the court of Bhopal from 1829 to 1841, acted on the belief that 
the best way to introduce the modem Copernican system of astronomy to learned 
Indians was through the medium of Sanskrit, and in particular through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Siddhantic model of the cosmos. This led to a vivid exchange of 
pamphlets and treatises, surveyed by MINKOWSKI in a recent publication (2001). 
The details do not interest us at present. It is however clear that the literal interpre¬ 
tation of ancient religious teachings were at the heart of this debate. 

2. Did the Indians believe their philosophies? 

It might be argued that the myths we have considered so far—the myth of creation 
out of a primordial giant, the myth of singing bulls, the mythical concept of the uni¬ 
verse—are not part of the core beliefs of Brahmanism, about which unshakeable 
faith should be expected. To make a comparison with Christianity once again, those 
who reject, or reinterpret, the creation myth of Genesis may yet remain good and 
convinced Christians. Their belief, these Christians may think, centres on more vital 
issues than some stone age myths. The same might be thought of Indian philoso¬ 
phers, who made great efforts to base their philosophical claims on sometimes 
elaborate arguments, but did not use their reasoning skills (at least not in the sur¬ 
viving philosophical literature) to prove the correctness of the myths of their relig¬ 
ions/ 6 What is more, these philosophers, while criticising each others’ views, never 
attacked each others’ myths. Yet these myths would have been easy targets, if they 
had been seriously believed in. This may be taken as an indication that, say, Bud¬ 
dhist philosophers did not think that their Brahmanical opponents took the Brah- 
manical myths seriously, and vice-versa. 


36 Lo TURCO (2005) argues that stories, too, can be arguments, and cites a number of modem 
philosophers to support this claim. Unfortunately the Indian thinkers we are interested in had not 
read these philosophers. As a result they persisted in their (positivist?) ways and tried to prove 
their positions with arguments rather than stories. This is even true where this position is a subjec¬ 
tive illusionism which denies the existence of the world; see BRONKHORST (1999). 
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Which are the vital issues of Brahmanism? Or rather: which knowledge did the 
Brahmins consider vital? It is possible to answer this question, for certain types of 
knowledge are for many Brahmins an essential precondition for reaching the highest 
religious goal: liberation from the cycle of rebirths. Philosophers have made efforts 
to formulate this liberating knowledge as clearly as possible. There are different 
schools of Brahmanical philosophy, to be sure. This is due to the fact that there were 
differences of opinion as to what exactly constitutes this liberating knowledge. The 
Samkhya philosophers, for example, claimed that knowledge of Samkhya was a 
precondition for reaching the highest goal. The Vaisesika philosophers had a rather 
different vision of the world, knowledge of which was essential for them. And so 
there were other schools of thought, with equally high claims. 

Knowledge of the right philosophy, seen in this way, is extremely important in the 
Brahmanical tradition (similar applies to Buddhism). Reaching such knowledge was 
not just a matter of life and death, but far more important: a matter of being liber¬ 
ated from, or hopelessly enmeshed in, the endless cycle of rebirths. Here the cer¬ 
tainty of the beliefs concerned could not be taken lightly. There would be no possi¬ 
bility to treat this kind of knowledge in the same way as mythological ‘knowledge’. 
This, at least, is what one would expect. 

However, this expectation is confronted with some difficulties. 37 There is a long 
list of commentators who wrote on philosophies which were clearly not their own. 
The most famous example is Vacaspatimisra I (tenth century), who wrote important 
works in the fields of Advaita Vedanta, Nyaya, Samkhya, MImamsa and Yoga. 
Scholars may be tempted to think that Vacaspati changed his convictions several 
times over, i.e. experienced several conversions, but there is no indication in his 
works to suggests this (as far as I am aware). One rather has the impression that 
Vacaspati, by writing all those works, established himself as an authority in all those 
fields; what he privately believed was not part of this exercise. 

Vacaspati does not stand alone. 38 Several Jainas wrote commentaries on Buddhist 
logical texts: Mallavadin and Durvekamisra on Dharmottara’s Nyaya-bindu-tika, 
Haribhadra on Sankarasvamin’s Nyaya-pravesa. Another Jaina, Abhayatilaka, wrote 
a commentary on Nyaya, the Nyayalahkara. Various authors of MImamsa works 
quietly dissent from a number of key premises of the tradition, most notably its 


sl Eli Franco and Lawrence MacCrea alerted me to the phenomenon described in what follows. 
Franco also shared with me his impression that mostly Jainas and Vedantins wrote on other sys¬ 
tems. See further below. 

38 It is quite unusual in the history of Indian thought to find members of one school writing 
commentaries on a text of another school with an eye to refuting its arguments, yet this happened 
in the case of Srlharsa’s Khandana-khanda-khadya, which was in this way attacked by Naiyayikas 
and Navya-Naiyayikas. See POTTER (1977: 15-16). 
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strict atheism. MacCrea mentions in particular Murari Misra, author of the Ahgatva- 
nirukti, a Mimamsa work, and Laksmana, author of the Tantra-vilasa, both in 
the eighteenth century CE. But already Kumarila-bhatta (seventh century CE) 
begins his Sloka-varttika with a dedicatory stanza to Siva, 39 a feature which his 
commentator Parthasarathi Misra makes an attempt to explain away. 40 Inscriptional 
evidence from the end of the first millennium CE, too, shows that there were 
Brahmins who claimed expertise in various incompatible schools of philosophy. 
The Malhar stone inscription of Jajalladeva, for example, speaks of a Brahmin who 
‘had no rival in the doctrine of Kasyapa and in the Samlchyas. Tie completely mas¬ 
tered the two Mimamsas. He had for his eyes the teaching of Aksapada.’ 41 

A quick glance at the bibliography of Karl Potter’s Encyclopedia of Indian Phi¬ 
losophies (ElPh) creates the impression that the more we advance in time, the more 
scholars felt free to write commentaries on altogether different schools of philoso¬ 
phy; it contains numerous names of authors who appear to have commented on 
works belonging to different schools. A famous example is Nagesa Bhatta, also 
known as Nagoji Bhatta (around 1700), who made his reputation as a grammarian, 
but also wrote commentaries in the fields of Nyaya, Saihkhya, Yoga, and Advaita 
Vedanta. I myself have had the privilege of learning from a traditional teacher, 
Srinivasa Sastri, who was a recognised expert in the field of Navya-nyaya, but per¬ 
sonally committed to Advaita Vedanta. This double (or triple, or quadruple) alle¬ 
giance of a large number of traditional scholars has never been made the object of a 
study, as far as I am aware. It seems however clear that for many of them philoso¬ 
phy did not exhaust their religious commitment. It is hard to obtain precise informa¬ 
tion, but there is reason to think that many Nyaya philosophers had links with 
Saivism, the worship of the god Siva. A number of thinkers of the ‘old’ Nyaya- 
Vaisesika schools are known to have been Saivas, or even more specifically 
Pasupatas; this is true of Prasastapada (probably), Uddyotakara, Bhasarvajna, Vadi 


39 MSV, Pratijnadhikarana, 1: 

visuddha-jhdna-dehaya tri-vedl-divya-caksuse / 
sreyah-prapti-nimittaya named'i somardha-dharine II 

There are further indications suggesting that Kumarila may have been concerned to integrate 
‘Hinduistic’ elements, such as his acceptance of the idea of liberation (see MESQU1TA (1994); there 
is no reason to think that earlier MImamsakas had accepted this idea, cp. BRONKHORST (2000: 
100)). See further below. 

40 Cp. BlARDEAU (1964: 145): ‘Est-ce ... que la Mimamsa epuise la croyance religieuse des 
brahmanes qui l’enseignent ou qu’elle l’ait jamais epuisee? Pour Tepoque contemporaine, il est 
certain que non: les rares MImamsaka d’aujourd’hui se disent generalement smarta et se rattachent 
done aux disciples de Sankara.’ 

41 Gupta (1983: 30), with a reference to Epigraphia Indica I, p. 44. 
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Vaglsvara. 42 Other philosophers may have had other religious convictions which 
however have left no traces in their works. 

Most of the examples here talked about are relatively recent. But the knowledge 
that there were many recent authors who wrote about more than one system of 
thought raises questions about early authors who did the same. The most famous 
example is no doubt Vasubandhu, who is supposed to have converted to the 
Yogacara school of Mahayana Buddhism, having been a Sautrantika before. Robert 
KR1TZER (2005) has recently collected numerous passages that show that Vasu- 
bandhu’s presumably early Abhidharma-kosa-bhasya was already strongly influ¬ 
enced by the Yogacara-bhumi, one of the most prominent early texts associated with 
the Yogacara school. This suggests that the legend about Vasubandhu, too, may be 
in need of renewed reflection. 

What, then, did Indian philosophers believe? It appears that, also in the Indian 
situation, it may not be possible to generalise. Some, it would seem, were willing to 
believe at least a number of their traditional myths quite literally, others would 
rather avoid being associated with these improbable tales. Some took the philoso¬ 
phies they wrote about quite literally, others took their distance with regard to at 
least some of them. 

It is tempting, and I think illuminating, to recall in this connection what Wilhelm 
Halbfass had to say about the Sanskrit doxographies, texts which offer a survey of 
‘all’ or ‘six’ systems or doctrines. The most well-known of these texts is the Sai~va- 
darsana-samgraha of Madhava-Vidyaranya (fourteenth century CE), the oldest 
known is the Sad-darsana-samuccaya of Haribhadra (eighth century), but there are 
many others. HALBFASS (1988: 351 ff.) draws attention to the fact that the Indian 
doxographic literature is largely the work of two religio-philosophical groups—the 
Jainas and the Advaita Vedantins. This may not be coincidence. The Jainas had 
developed a way of presenting non-Jaina points of view in such a way that they 
appear as partial truths within a context of comprehensive perspectivism. Advaita 
Vedanta viewed other doctrines as stages on the way to its absolute truth, which was 
tantamount to their subordination to Advaita Vedanta. To quote HALBFASS (p. 356): 

‘The two traditions (i.e. Jainism and Advaita Vedanta) claim to include 
and fulfil other doctrines—as a perspectivistic or a hierarchically sub¬ 
suming inclusivism. They claim that in their ultimate and perhaps hid¬ 
den meaning these doctrines converge in what is clearly and explicitly 


42 On Prasastapada, see Bronkhorst (1996); on Uddyotakara, see the final colophon of the 
Nyaya-varttika ; INGALLS (1962: 284); on Bhasarvajiia, see Sarma (1934); on Vadi Vaglsvara, see 
Raghavan (1942). See also GERSCHHEIMER (2007: 240): Ton regroupe le Nyaya et le Vaisesika 
sous une meme etiquette—parfois tarka, ou saiva.’ 
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taught in Advaita Vedanta (or in Jainism according to the Jainas). This 
is expressly stated in the introductory verse of the Sarvasiddhanta- 
samgraha of Ps.-Sankara: that which, in a variety of forms, all philo¬ 
sophical doctrines express, is the one Brahman which is taught by the 
Upanisadic Vedanta.’ 

But also Bhavya, a Buddhist author of the Madhyamaka school, has an inclusivist 
attitude with regard to the other schools of thought he describes. As he put it: 43 

‘The Blessed One has taught the very existence ( astitva ) of the Self 
(atman) in order to divert (i.e. to remonstrate) those who grasp non¬ 
existence and advocate non-existence, [and] those whose minds are 
impaired by the view (drsti) which negates ( apavada ) causality (hetu- 
phala). He attracts those and in order to stop attachment to the grasp¬ 
ing of a Self ( atmagraha ) among the adherents of a Self ( atmavadin ), 
he teaches: “The Self does not exist” ( atma nasti). Conventionally 
(saihvrtitah), he teaches the abandonment of the Self, and to those who 
are endowed with receptivity ( ksanti ) for the vast and profound doc¬ 
trine (i dharma ), he teaches that in ultimate reality (paramarthatah ) 
there is neither Self (atman) nor non-Self (anatman). Thus the very 
teachings in the many preachings (pravacana ) of the Blessed One are 
taught in accordance with relative (samvrti) and absolute ( paramartha ) 

[truth (satya)\, so there is no contradiction (virodha).' 

It can easily be seen that several religio-philosophical groups allowed, even en¬ 
couraged, their followers to study other systems of thought in detail. It would be 
worth a separate study to see whether and to what extent the history of Indian phi¬ 
losophy manifests a development from confrontation to subordination. Whatever the 
outcome of such a study, it seems clear that the answer to our riddle may have to be 
looked for in the peculiar nature of Jainism, Advaita Vedanta, Madhyamaka Bud¬ 
dhism, and perhaps other schools, which took a wider view of reality, in which there 
was also place for alternative philosophical positions. 


43 Tarka-jvala on Madhamaka-hrdaya-karika 8.88, as translated by QVARNSTROM (1989: 106- 
107); cited in Kiblinger (2005: 51). 
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— 1 — 

Unlike many papers read on conferences about Indian philosophy the present es¬ 
say will not primarily deal with something which is found in texts but something 
which is not found, or more exactly with something which is conspicuous by its 
absence. The idea of belief or some comparable notion can hardly be encountered as 
a topic in textual passages in which epistemological issues are discussed, and this 
holds good in particular for passages dealing with the so-called pramanas as well as 
those which focus on matters that are commonly considered as topics of logic in its 
Indian variety. This is a remarkable fact even if hardly anybody has found that cir¬ 
cumstance surprising. But the topics of pramanas and of ‘Indian Logic’ in particular 
are in fact essentially related to the issue of belief, and objective connections be¬ 
tween those phenomena exist in various regards. 

An adequate assessment of the relations between pramana, logic and belief re¬ 
quires, however, a terminological clarification or more precisely an elimination of 
possible misconceptions as far as belief is concerned. Presumably there are intui¬ 
tions that suggest a contrast between the notions of logic and belief. Those who feel 
that logic is intimately connected with truth and knowledge whereas belief has its 
place in religion or generally in areas in which safe knowledge can hardly be at¬ 
tained are probably influenced by such intuitions. But what is the basis of these 
impressions? I remember that in school I once gave an explanation of ‘belief which 
reads as follows: 

Belief is if one regards something as true without knowing that it is true. 

Nowadays I regard this definition as incorrect and I believe to know why that error 
arose. A concise description of the mistake is that the idea that lack of a certain in¬ 
gredient is an essential feature of a concept had been amalgamated with the idea that 
lack of a certain feature is an essential ingredient of a concept. In other words, from 
the fact that something is not implied by a term it had been inferred that the term 
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implies the exclusion of the pertinent semantic ingredient. Such a derivation is 
surely illegitimate. Using linguistic terminology one can say that ‘believe’ is in 
contrast to ‘know’ a ‘non-factive’ verb. By attributing to a person a belief one does 
not presuppose that that which is believed is true. But although it is indeed correct 
to say that somebody might believe something without knowing it this does not 
entail that nobody can both believe and know one and the same thing (at the same 
time). As far as one can see the only reasons which are suited to induce the impres¬ 
sion that believing something excludes knowledge are connected with presumably 
universal principles of linguistic behaviour but not with the conceptual content of 
‘belief’ and ‘knowledge’. It might be noted in passing that precisely this circum¬ 
stance could partly explain why belief has not been made topical in Indian theories 
of pramana because of the mistaken idea of a contrast between belief and knowl¬ 
edge. At any rate, I adopt here a view which is widely accepted nowadays, namely 
that knowledge entails belief but not vice versa, or to put the point in a more stylish 
manner: ‘NN knows that p’ entails ‘NN believes that p’ but not the other way 
around. The tenet of entailment between knowledge and belief could arouse feelings 
of uneasiness in view of phenomena of ‘implicit knowledge’. Perhaps we should say 
that every competent speaker of English knows that the following sentence 

(i) If everybody go to this meetings then he are not happy. 

is grammatically incorrect. But is it equally correct to say that every native speaker 
of English believes that the above cited sentence is incorrect? Nevertheless, in the 
present context complications of this sort can be set aside because it suffices to as¬ 
sume that according to a standard way of using terms of knowledge an implication 
between knowing and believing holds true. 

Against the background of the preceding conceptual elucidations one can easily 
convince himself of the fact that posing questions concerning relations between 
logic and belief can be important and relevant. Two examples suffice for an illus¬ 
tration of this point: 

(Ql) If (a proposition) P logically implies (a proposition) Q, does it hold true for 
everybody that if he knows P he believes Q? 

(Q2) If (a proposition) P logically implies (a proposition) Q, does it hold true for 
everybody that if he knows P and believes Q he knows Q? 

A negative answer to Q1 casts a light on the common concept of belief, whereas 
an affirmative answer would be suited to arouse questions concerning some perti¬ 
nent concept of belief or logical implication or both. The high relevance of Q2 can 
be gathered from the consideration that if, given identical concepts of knowing and 
believing, different answers could be legitimately given to the question, the differ- 
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ence would necessitate the supposition of deviant concepts of logical implication. 
One can thus a priori establish that if an affirmative answer would be suitable with 
respect to (a number of) logical theories of the Western tradition whereas a negative 
answer would be appropriate to (a number of) doctrines that are commonly ac¬ 
knowledged as logical theories of the Indian tradition, then the concepts of the no¬ 
tion of logical implication and presumably the import of the term ‘logical’ must be 
essentially different in both cases, provided that the deviant verdicts concerning Q2 
result on the basis of identical concepts of belief and knowledge. That suffices for a 
justification of the claim that the mutual connection of the notions of logic, knowl¬ 
edge and belief is an issue of fundamental importance for the assessment and under¬ 
standing of the area which is often designated by the term ‘Indian Logic’ and that 
this holds good independently of empirical details. 

— 2 — 

Before assessing the question of the treatment of belief in textual sources a further 
terminological specification concerning the noun ‘belief and the verb ‘to believe’ is 
required. The verb occurs both in contexts such as 

(ii) Karl believes in acupuncture, 
as well as in 

(iii) Karl believes that Kathmandu is the capital of Bhutan. 

Only the usage of ‘believe’ in the last example and the corresponding notion of 
belief will be the topic of the present discussion. It can be set apart from other pos¬ 
sible uses of the word by the criterion that ‘to believe’ is replaceable by ‘to regard as 
true’ and the corresponding concept could be distinguished by a term such as ‘T- 
belief, where ‘T’ signals the specific connection between believing something and 
regarding something as true. Nevertheless, in the subsequent paragraphs the word 
‘belief or ‘believe’ will be used throughout, so that one must be aware of the fact 
that a conceptual specification is involved here. It might be worthwhile to note in 
passing another factor that could have contributed to an unwarranted neglect of the 
notion of ‘belief in epistemological treatises of the Indian tradition: Philosophically 
relevant notions or concepts are often not made available by words of a language in 
a ready made form but must be distilled from current usages of linguistic expres¬ 
sions. 

The following examples serve as illustrations and should convey a clearer idea of 
the exact manner in which the phenomenon of belief in the sense of regarding as 
true without involving any commitment about actual truth has been disregarded. In 
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the Prasastapada-bhasya in which the relevant items acknowledged in the 
Vaisesika school of philosophy have been systematically classified mental entities, 
in particular mental events or states have been relegated to the domain of the cate¬ 
gory ‘Quality’ ( guna ). In this treatise six mental qualities are made topical, five of 
which, namely ‘pleasure’ ( sukha ), ‘pain’ ( duhkha ), ‘desire’ ( iccha ), ‘dislike’ ( dvesa ) 
and ‘effort’ ( prayatna ), cannot be equated with belief in any sense of the word and 
relate to clearly distinct phenomena of the mental realm. In contrast to these the 
item which the text mentions in the first place, namely buddhi, exhibits an unde¬ 
niable connection with the cognitive sphere. The two most fundamental statements 
concerning buddhi which the text makes are the following: 1) The terms buddhi, 
upalabdhi, jhana and pratyaya are equivalent {paiyaya ). 2) There are two main va¬ 
rieties of buddhi, namely ‘knowledge’ ( vidva ) and ‘non-knowledge’ (avidya ). It is 
easy to see that the term buddhi, which might be rendered here by ‘cognition’, ex¬ 
hibits a significant trait which it shares with the concept of belief as explicated 
above. Both belief and buddhi have in common that they lack entailments with re¬ 
spect to actual truth or more precisely: the extent to which those terms refer to 
mental states involving a relation to something that can be true the existence of that 
relation does not presuppose the factual troth of the pertinent relatum. But buddhi in 
the sense of the Prasastapada-bhasya represents a more general concept and can 
never be equated with belief. There are two items belonging to the non-knowledge 
variety of buddhi which obviously do not involve that something is regarded as true 
by anybody, namely ‘doubt’ ( samsaya ) and ‘non-ascertainment’ ( anadhyavasaya ). 
The latter term is significant insofar as it is explained by examples in which persons 
who are in a perceptual position which could permit them to classify certain objects 
do in fact not classify them in some pertinent regard. Accordingly, they suggest a 
close affinity between the correlating non-negated term adhyavasaya and the con¬ 
cept of ‘judgement’ which has played and sometimes still plays a prominent role in 
Western philosophy. The latter term is significantly related to the concept of belief 
inasmuch as judging that something is the case represents a typical manner of ac¬ 
quiring a belief. Nevertheless, although the term adhyavasaya explicitly occurs in 
the section that deals with non-ascertainment the text provides no clue as to whether 
it denotes a mental act that presupposes the truth of some object of ascertainment or 
not. Everything which the Prasastapada-bhasya says in connection with adhyavasaya 
or anadhyavasaya is, so far as one can see, perfectly compatible with the assump¬ 
tion that the root from which it is derived is a factive verb and thus belongs to the 
same category as ‘know’, ‘regret’ etc. The same holds true regarding the term 
nirnaya that appears in the Prasastapada-bhasya in connection with an assessment 
of the outcome of the operation of the two pramanas ‘perception’ and ‘inference’. 
To be sure, there is no definite evidence that could rule out that those words or par- 
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ticular occurrences of certain other terms such as avadharana are meant to denote 
acts of judgement that do not presuppose troth. But the very fact that those terms are 
left undetermined seems to betray that non-factive notions like believing or judging 
had not evoked the interest of the author. The same diagnosis can be given regard¬ 
ing the Tarka-samgraha, a work which represents the later tradition of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika. According to this text ‘cognition’, represented by the terms buddhi as 
well as jnana, comprises two varieties, namely (1) ‘remembrance’ ( smrti ) and 
(2) ‘experience’ ( anubhava ). Since the text declares concerning the latter term that it 
comprises two varieties, namely a) ‘corresponding to an object’ ( yathartha ) and 
b) ‘not corresponding to an object’ ( ayathartha ) one could be tempted to believe 
that the pertinent notion exhibits an affinity to that of belief inasmuch as it specifi¬ 
cally relates to acquisitions of new beliefs concerning some object irrespective of 
whether the concerned beliefs are true or false. However, the elucidations that are 
given in connection with the ayathartha- type suffice to show that this equation must 
be erroneous. For according to the text there are three varieties of this type, namely 
(i) doubt ( samsaya ), (ii) error ( viparyaya ) and (iii) counterfactual reasoning ( tarka ). 
The occurrence of the first sub-variety makes it impossible to equate anubhava with 
either judgement or belief. The last variety on the other hand excludes an identifica¬ 
tion of yathartha with ‘true’. For according to the Tarka-samgraha, tarka is instanti¬ 
ated by counterfactual deliberations such as ‘If fire would not occur then smoke 
would not occur either’. According to a natural understanding, counterfactual 
propositions like the cited one can be true, and it appears evident that the term 
yathartha possesses a restricted import corresponding to its compositional semantic 
value ‘as an object’ or ‘as its object’ so that it can only refer to judgements which 
ascribe to really existing entities attributes which they in fact possess. Although the 
terms buddhi, jnana and anubhava according to the elucidations which the text pro¬ 
vides subsume a range of phenomena that could be plausibly considered as involv¬ 
ing acquisitions of beliefs, none of them can be equated with notions like 
‘judgement’, ‘belieF or ‘acquisition of belief. On the one hand they are too general, 
because of the inclusion of states of doubt, and on the other hand they are too re¬ 
strictive, because they do not provide room for other types of hypothetical judge¬ 
ments apart from a special variety of counterfactual deliberations or other non-hy- 
pothetical judgements apart from those that pertain to atomic subject-predicate 
propositions. Sources of the Nyaya-school, such as the Nyaya-sutras and the Nvaya- 
bhasva, reveal a similar lack of interest concerning notions equivalent to 
‘judgement’ or ‘belief. The terms buddhi and jnana occur equally in many places in 
the Nyaya-sutras (NS), and those items even occupy a prominent place because in 
NS 1.1.9 buddhi is explicitly mentioned as a member of the category ‘objects of 
cognition’ ( prameya ) and NS 1.1.15 declares that buddhi, upalabdhi and jnana are 
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equivalent ( buddhir upalabdhir jnanam ity anarthantaram). However, in view of 
NS 1.1.10 which says that desire, dislike, effort, pleasure, pain and cognition are the 
characteristic of the soul ( iccha-dvesa-prayatna-sukha-duhkha-jnandny atmano 
lihgam) one should suspect that in a similar manner as in the Vaisesika jnana is a 
general notion that is meant to comprise all mental phenomena which are neither 
volitional nor emotional or sensational. Since jnana in its technical sense should 
relate to mental entities that possess the duration of a single moment, this term is at 
any rate unsuited to represent a dispositional state like belief. On the other hand 
various occurrences of upalabdhi show that the term refers to mental acts that have 
concrete objects, such as material substances or qualities as objects, see e.g. NS 
3.1.10, 3.1.26 etc. And the same holds probably good for a number of uses of the 
terms that are declared to be its equivalents, see e.g. NS 3.2.33. The term nirnaya, 
which occurs in the enumeration of the Nyaya-categories in NS 1.1.1, seems to rep¬ 
resent a notion that is closer to the ideas of judgement and belief insofar as it appar¬ 
ently denotes an attitude which concerns objects that are capable of being true. Nev¬ 
ertheless the definition provided by NS 1.1.41 which says that nirnaya is the ascer¬ 
tainment of a matter after deliberating over it by means of a position and a counter¬ 
position (vimrsya paksa-pratipaksabhyam arthavadharanam nirnayah) betrays that 
the term can refer to judgements at best with respect to specific situations occurring 
in debates. In the Nyaya-bhasya this problem is recognised and at the end of his 
explanation of NS 1.1.41 the author of the Nyaya-bhasya states that the same sort of 
ascertainment equally occurs without deliberations concerning a thesis and a 
counter-thesis as a result of perception {na cayam nirnaye niyamah vimrsyaiva 
paksa-pratipaksabhyam arthavadharanam nirnaya iti. kintu indriyartha- 
sannikarsotpanna-pratyakse ’rthavadharanam nirnaya iti). A reference to belief 
itself could be assumed in the definition of ‘example’ ( drstanta ) which is given in 
NS 1.1.25 and which reads: laukika-pariksakanam yasminn arthe buddhi-samyam 
sa drstantah. For a natural translation of this sentence could be: ‘An object regard¬ 
ing which there is an agreement of beliefs/opinions/views of ordinary men and ex¬ 
perts is an example.’ Nevertheless, neither here nor in the preceding passage of 
NS 1.1.14 is it absolutely certain that the pertinent terms nimava, arthavadharana and 
buddhi are meant to represent non-factual concepts like ‘judgement’ and ‘belief. 
For the hypothesis that translations such as ‘ Nirnaya is the true ascertainment of a 
matter after deliberating over it by means of a position and a counter-position’ or 
‘An object regarding which there is an agreement of true beliefs of ordinary men 
and experts is an example’ represent the intended import of the concerned state¬ 
ments is not at all eccentric and commentaries like the Nyaya-bhasya do not 
disconfirm such an understanding. The fact that the words nirnaya, avadharana and 
buddhi do not embody a factual import by virtue of their linguistic meaning can 
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surely not refute that supposition. As far as I can see there is only one unambiguous 
reference to a non-factive notion of belief or conviction which occurs in NS 2.1.3 
viprattipattau ca sampratipatteh. For there is no reason to question the interpreta¬ 
tion suggested by the Nyaya-bhasya, at least to the extent that this phrase expresses 
the thought that situations in which differences of opinions exist are situations in 
which different persons have in common that they are convinced of contrary propo¬ 
sitions. Since among contrary propositions at least one of them cannot be true the 
term sampratipatti cannot represent a factive notion and the assumption that it 
should relate to states of belief or conviction appears very plausible. At the same 
time, however, one must acknowledge the fact that the statement of NS 2.1.3 occurs 
in the context of a deliberation about the origins of doubt and this is a topic which is 
at best remotely connected with that of logic in any defensible meaning of this term. 

Seen in this light one could be tempted to ask: ‘What have belief and logic in 
common in Indian philosophy and what could justify a symposium with the title 
‘Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy’?’ 


— 3 — 

It appears advisable to transcend the narrow framework of a purely immanent per¬ 
spective. For even if it should turn out that the Indian tradition itself has nothing or 
little significant to say about relations between logic and belief in some sense of 
those two terms it does not follow that nothing significant can be said. Let us there¬ 
fore have a closer look at the issue as to whether the subject-matter associated with 
the denomination ‘Indian Logic’ is objectively connected with the phenomenon of 
belief if one hypothesises the notion of ‘belief that has been explicated in the first 
chapter. 

The topic of ‘Indian Logic’ appears under an internal perspective as a component 
of the comprehensive area of epistemology and in particular of the theory of 
pramanas. Given the assumption that this outlook is not completely erroneous it 
emerges that logic in its Indian variety and belief are in fact significantly related and 
that this holds even true in various respects. The expression pramana is rendered by 
‘means of knowledge’, ‘means of (right) cognition’, and in the German tradition 
often by ‘Erkenntnismittel’ or even ‘Mittel giiltiger Erkenntnis’. All these expres¬ 
sions suggest that pramana is instrumental in the acquisition of knowledge and one 
could even surmise that ‘means of acquisition of knowledge’ would be a very apt 
rendering of this expression. But if it is true that a pramana is instrumental for the 
acquisition of knowledge it must equally hold good that a pramana is a means for 
the acquisition of belief given the above claimed entailment between knowledge and 
belief. Nevertheless, this fact alone cannot suffice for a vindication of the contention 
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that one should explicitly attribute to pramanas a function with respect to belief. 
Inasmuch as an accelerator is an instrument for an increase of speed it is also an 
instrument for the change of speed, but the characterisation of an accelerator as a 
means to increase speed appears more significant than to characterise it as a means 
for changing speed. By the same token one could argue that a characterisation of 
pramanas as a means for the acquisition of beliefs is less significant than its char¬ 
acterisation as a means for the acquisition of knowledge. It could therefore appear 
that emphasising links between logic and belief in Indian philosophy is more mis¬ 
leading than revealing. This objection could be set aside if one were able to show 
that, even given that the equation between pramana and ‘means of knowledge’ is at 
least roughly correct, the notion of pramana is connected with the notion of belief in 
other ways than merely by the circumstance that anything that applies to knowledge 
equally applies to belief because every state of knowledge is a state of belief. 

The claim that pramana is related to belief in a more significant manner than the 
one depicted above rests on the theses that (1) pramanas themselves, i.e. items des¬ 
ignated by the term pramana, are related to states of belief not only by some sort of 
instrumental relation, (2) theories of pramana are linked with belief on account of 
methodological connections and (3) an objectively proper explication or definition 
of the term pramana would contain reference to belief as an ingredient. The first 
two points possess a special significance because they manifest different respects in 
which empirical knowledge is relevant for philosophical undertakings. Inasmuch as 
the contention of a significant relation between logic in its Indian variety and belief 
is concerned, it can be vindicated on account of three sorts of connection that are 
correlates of (1)—(3), namely (a) belief is a relevant object of cognitive processes 
which are an object of concern in ‘Indian logic’, (b) acquisition of belief constitutes 
a phenomenon that is methodologically important for the establishment of theories 
of the concerned type and (c) the ideas of belief and acquisition of belief are needed 
for a description of the nature of pertinent logical doctrines. 

Ad (1) 

In the context of doctrines of pramana belief comes into play as a relevant object 
in two regards. Belief is a possible object of a most significant variety of pramana 
and it is an important type of object of that variety. The fact that inference 
(i anumana ) plays a central role in doctrines of pramana is beyond any reasonable 
doubt. It is equally plain that ‘inference’ in this context must be taken to represent a 
broad notion allowing for a subsumption of inferential activities taking place in 
everyday practice. If one poses the question as to what types of entities are the most 
common objects of inferences in common life, the following answer appears indis- 
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putable: states of beliefs are typical objects. Even against the background of an im¬ 
manent perspective it is appropriate to assign to beliefs a distinguished status among 
the possible objects of inference. The tenet that states of beliefs of other people can¬ 
not be directly observed by ordinary men is, as far as one can see, universally ac¬ 
knowledged in the Indian philosophical and non-philosophical tradition. On the 
other hand, recognition of unobservable objects is at various places in the textual 
sources depicted as a distinguishing mark of inference. 

The fact that knowledge of states of belief can be equally considered as a result of 
verbal communication in combination with the circumstance that some textual 
sources suggest such a view does not refute the contention that belief represents a 
most important kind of objects of central varieties of pramana. Even against the 
background of statements that assign to the pramana ‘word’ or ‘linguistic commu¬ 
nication’ ( sabda ) a particular relevance for the recognition of unobservable entities, 
the assignment of a prominent status to beliefs as objects remains valid. On the one 
hand, with the exception of the minority group which acknowledges only perception 
as a pramana, it is generally assumed that the importance of certain varieties of 
means of knowledge lies in their capacity to make imperceivable objects recognis¬ 
able, irrespective of variations of detail as far as the question is concerned as to 
whether the concerned objects can be even imperceivable in principle. Accordingly, 
it is at most of secondary importance what the varieties of pramana performing such 
a function are called and how they are described. It is anyway doubtful whether the 
debates concerning the sub-classification of pramanas and their exact number con¬ 
cern a substantial issue. For without the lack of explicit criteria for the identity of 
types of pramana it is not sure that deliberations of this sort possess significance 
and even if explicit criteria were stipulated it would not follow that a number of al¬ 
ternatives cannot be equally legitimate. At any rate, given that the standard type of 
inference that is explicated in the framework of ‘Indian Logic’ as well as in the 
context of pramana -theories concerns the acknowledgement of facts which can be 
derived from certain data on the additional supposition that some pertinent case 
does not deviate from a norm (in some or the other sense of the term), an extension 
to the area of linguistic communication is apposite. The same considerations which 
have been put forward as arguments supporting the claim that acts of linguistic 
communication create under certain conditions a basis for the recognition of facts 
which are communicated can be equally used to support the claim that acts of lin¬ 
guistic communication are suited to convey the existence of particular beliefs on the 
part of communicating subjects. The basis is in all cases an assumption of compli¬ 
ance with regularities. In fact, the descriptions offered by the texts usually suggest 
that the existence of situations described by linguistic expressions can only be val¬ 
idly derived on the hypothesis of a corresponding belief. As a matter of fact, one can 
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hardly dispute that if an act of communication, say an assertion of NN to the effect 
that P, constitutes a valid basis for the acquisition of the knowledge that P on the 
part of some other person, a recognition of a corresponding belief of the speaker on 
the part of the recipient is at least sometimes, if not even regularly, an indispensable 
requirement. 1 Moreover, it is plain that acts of verbal communication are not the 
only basis for knowledge of other person’s belief; the common basis of such knowl¬ 
edge is behaviour in general in combination with assumptions concerning wishes, 
desires or preferences of other beings. 

The circumstance that beliefs are not only possible but even important objects of 
pieces of inferential reasoning is due on the one hand to the pervasiveness of their 
occurrence in human beings and on the other hand to the importance of knowledge 
about beliefs for the acquisition of knowledge of other matters such as states-of-affairs 
which other people consider as true, of actual or possible behaviour of people, of 
human character, of the import of acts of communication etc. For such reasons be¬ 
lief deserves to play a central role in the humanities. Knowledge of the mechanisms 
of belief acquisition is particularly important for making predictions in the realm of 
social life. 

Belief as an object of knowledge possesses even epistemological relevance under 
the aspect of the issue as to how knowledge about belief can be attained in special 
cases. Concerning the question as to what is generally required for having knowl¬ 
edge of other persons’ beliefs a natural answer would be that an essential require¬ 
ment is the existence and knowledge of some piece of evidence, in particular some 
linguistic or non-linguistic (way of) behaviour. This is a picture which is equally 
suggested, although as far as one can see not explicitly stated, in Indian epistemo¬ 
logical treatises. But is that true? The issue which is at stake is crucial because it 
affects the methodology of historical studies on philosophy. According to an alter¬ 
native view, which I consider as correct, the above depicted ‘behavioural evidence’ 
account of knowledge of belief is inadequate because in certain instances possession 
of adequate evidence is insufficient. What is acquired in addition is the possibility 
of providing a plausible account of why and how a considered possible belief could 
have been adopted. An important reason for advocating a stricter standard of knowl¬ 
edge concerning belief is rooted in the phenomenon of linguistic indeterminacy. It 
happens that even in view of contextual features different and non-equivalent hy¬ 
potheses concerning interpretation are admissible and that the ascription of non¬ 
equivalent beliefs on the basis linguistic acts are equally compatible with all fea- 


1 Here one can leave out of account the doctrine that the eternal words of the Veda constitute 
valid means for the recognition of certain (non mental) facts, because on the one hand this opinion 
is merely shared by certain groups and on the other hand even the proponents of this doctrine al¬ 
low for the possibility of acquiring knowledge by ordinary acts of communication. 
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tures of linguistic behaviour. If the pertinent interpretations and the corresponding 
belief-ascriptions differ regarding the possibility of providing a plausible account of 
their origination or the rationality of their adoption, a decision between the alterna¬ 
tives would have to rely on those considerations. Or one could say, more cautiously, 
that if definite knowledge of beliefs is possible in such cases then considerations 
pertaining to behavioural evidence must be supplemented by considerations per¬ 
taining to rational intelligibility. Is thus explicability or rationality a means of 
knowledge on the same par with perception, inference etc.? In the context of lin¬ 
guistic communication one could provide additional support for such a view by re¬ 
ferring to cases in which speakers employ linguistically indeterminate forms of ex¬ 
pression in connection with expectations to the effect that interpreters will apply 
considerations of intelligibility including considerations pertaining to the explica¬ 
bility and rationality of beliefs for an interpretation of their utterances. It is not nec¬ 
essary to pursue this issue deeper here. But the point should be noted that this phe¬ 
nomenon manifests that considerations pertaining to empirical matters, such as the 
way in which linguistic communication is related to belief and knowledge about 
belief, are potentially relevant for the detection of problems arising in philosophical 
investigations. 

If belief possesses so much epistemological significance merely as a possible ob¬ 
ject of knowledge one could wonder why many if not the overwhelming majority of 
textual sources fails to assign to belief a special significance in the above discussed 
respects. Why did authors writing on pramana miss the opportunity to highlight the 
importance of their topic by stressing the fact that their investigations pertain to the 
methodological equipment of acquiring knowledge about other person’s beliefs? On 
the one hand, this omission can appear intelligible in view of the fact that in the 
context of the philosophical literature pramanas were naturally brought in connec¬ 
tion with the ascertainment of theoretical propositions, in particular tenets that be¬ 
long to the field of metaphysics and sometimes also to religion. Under such a per¬ 
spective it is natural to think that one should ascertain in the first place how the 
world really is rather than what individual people believe about it. On the other 
hand, however, functions are attributed to pramanas which are objectively related to 
successful practice—and this connection has been even explicitly acknowledged in 
the Indian philosophical tradition. Since at least in the social sphere success of 
practice is intimately connected with knowledge of what people believe, the degree 
of lack of attention regarding belief exhibited by treatises on pramana is by no 
means a matter of course. The relevance of knowledge about beliefs of people exists 
independently of whether the concerned beliefs are true or not. The same holds true 
for knowledge pertaining to the mechanisms which are at work in the acquisition of 
beliefs. It is a well known fact that success on the stock market crucially depends on 
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the ability of recognising not only what other people believe but also of predicting 
what people will believe irrespective of the truth of their beliefs. What matters is a 
sufficiently firm grasp of the mechanisms which are actually at work in the acquisi¬ 
tion of beliefs. Possibly the overwhelming emphasis on knowledge in theories of 
pramana has favoured a neglect of all the aspects of belief which are not immedi¬ 
ately related to the contrast between (mere) belief and knowledge. 

It has to be admitted that from the circumstance that some topic is objectively im¬ 
portant it does not follow that it deserves to occupy a prominent place in epistemo¬ 
logical theories. Moreover, given the existence of momentous divergences between 
the modern world and the world which the creators of theories of pramana experi¬ 
enced, there is no a priori basis for being surprised if our attributions of importance 
to phenomena and those of past writers radically differ. Therefore the fact is signifi¬ 
cant that the preceding considerations do not yet provide an exhaustive account of 
the issue. One reason is that the very nature of the undertaking of elaborating a the¬ 
ory of means of acquisition of knowledge bestows importance to adoptions of be¬ 
liefs. Given the correctness of the previously suggested explication of pramana, the 
attribution of vital relevance to the phenomenon of belief-acquisition can be im- 
manently derived from the idea of a doctrine of pramanas. 

Ad (2) 

It is the methodological aspect that establishes a most significant relationship of 
relevance between a philosophical theory of pramana, taken as something involving 
a specification of possible means of acquisition of knowledge or of possible justifi¬ 
cations for knowledge claims, on the one hand and investigations of actual ways of 
acquiring beliefs on the other. A main reason lies in the comprehensive, and, so to 
speak, topic-neutral character of such a theory. A philosopher wanting to investigate 
the nature of knowledge will surely not be satisfied by listing everything which in 
his opinion is an instance of this notion. But even if he did, he would not be well ad¬ 
vised to begin with collecting items which instantiate that term because a crucial 
problem lies in the fact that his personal opinions about what counts as knowledge 
and what does not might not be shared by everybody. Moreover, an adversary could 
rightly object that if an enumeration of all items satisfying a term should specify its 
import or nature then the question becomes vital whether our philosopher counts as 
knowledge his personal opinions about knowledge and whether he allocates his 
belief about the correctness of the outcome of his own investigations to the realm of 
knowledge. Thus a vicious circle threatens. On the other hand, it cannot be a satis¬ 
factory procedure to pick out certain items which are commonly acknowledged as 
instances of the notion of knowledge. For the general and comprehensive nature of 
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the envisaged investigation forbids one to start with a partial selection and on the 
other hand one could expect from a philosophical investigation concerning knowl¬ 
edge that it does not merely tell us what people generally believe to be an instance 
of knowledge but also embodies a critical examination whether or not the concerned 
beliefs are justified and conveys some idea about what does not fall under the notion 
and why this should be so. Isn’t it therefore recommendable to tackle the pertinent 
problem by investigating properties of a notion that deviates from knowledge ex¬ 
actly by lacking the commitment of truth which is inherent in that notion? Belief 
exhibits this feature. Moreover, a reliable assessment of what people actually be¬ 
lieve does not appear unrealistic. There is no need to enumerate all instances of this 
notion. The general and topic neutral nature of the project entails merely that all 
relevant types of belief occurring in all areas of possible knowledge are accounted 
for. To be sure, it cannot be a priori guaranteed that actual accounts using this 
method fail to be exhaustive in this regard. It is even conceivable that lack of 
exhaustiveness is unavoidable due to the circumstance that relevant types of belief 
have not occurred in the society which is accessible to the investigator, and a 
glimpse on the Indian intellectual tradition seems to show that this is not merely a 
theoretical possibility. Nevertheless, all those impediments also affect a procedure 
starting from the notion of knowledge. Therefore the advantage of avoidance of 
circularity characterising the approach by belief is decisive. 

To be sure, in a philosophical context not every a posteriori investigation and 
classification of actually occurring beliefs and their possible objects is meaningful. 
But some classifications are in fact philosophically relevant. At the beginning of the 
Nyaya-bhasya it is stated that an agent of cognition after having apprehended an 
object by means of knowledge desires either to acquire or to get rid of that object 
(pramanena khalv avaiii jnatartham upalabhya tarn artham abhipsati —variant 
reading: tam ipsati va jihasati va). Apparently the writer of the text thinks here that 
an ‘apprehension’ of an object represents something which is brought about by a 
pramana as a means, and the object can hardly be something else than a concrete 
particular because otherwise it would be hard to see how that could become an ob¬ 
ject of desire or aversion. In the light of the general conception of pramana as a 
means of (the acquisition) of knowledge this is puzzling given that this characteri¬ 
sation appears to rule out from the outset knowledge pertaining to abstract entities. 
If somebody recognises that the number 321 can be divided by three, does he 
thereby develop a desire to acquire or get rid of that object? Maybe, the remark con¬ 
cerning the alleged consequences of ‘apprehensions’ by a pramana are not really 
essential, but another component of the pertinent conception, namely that pramanas 
are means of apprehending objects seems to be a vital ingredient of such theories. 
As we had seen before, the Tarka-samgraha distinguishes between experiences that 
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are in accordance with the object ( yathartha ) and experiences which are not 
(i ayathartha ). The four pramanas acknowledged in this work are viewed as instru¬ 
ments for the former type of cognition, which is according to the text designated by 
the term prama. Such experiences are defined as cognitions classifying objects as 
they really are, for example a cognition (jnana ) with respect to a piece of silver that 
it is silver. Regarding the other type the author of the work remarks that it is an ex¬ 
perience that classifies something as something which it is not and that the cognition 
with respect to a conch-shell ‘this is silver’ represents an example. ( tad-vati tat- 
prakarako ’nubhavo yatharthah. yatha rajata idaiii rajatam iti jnanam. sa eva 
pramety ucyate. tad-abhava-vati tat-prakarako ’nubhavo ’yatharthah. yatha saktav 
idam rajatam iti jnanam —the second and the last sentence is missing in some 
manuscripts). This shows two things: (1) The expression jnana appears (in this pas¬ 
sage and elsewhere) as a non-factive term, applying to yathartha experiences such 
as ‘this is silver’ with respect to silver as well as to ayathartha experiences such as 
the above cited one. (2) Both types of ‘experiences’ appear to correspond to a three 
place relation between a subject, an object and some mode of conceiving an object 
that could be represented by a sentence-scheme such as ‘A apprehends B in the 
manner C’. Accordingly, the nature of this experience must be closely akin to the 
states that are described by sentence-forms such as ‘A regards B as (a) C’ and 
‘A believes B to be (a) C’. Irrespective of whether we even identify the pertinent 
cognitions as beliefs or acquisitions of beliefs or not, the following question is rele¬ 
vant: ‘Must belief always be analysed as a relation that holds good between a sub¬ 
ject, an object and a way of viewing an object?’ There is no doubt about the correct 
answer: ‘This is not true’. Cases exist in which belief cannot be analysed in this 
way. People can believe that Hanuman fought against Ravana, and for the existence 
of this belief it is absolutely immaterial that Hanuman and Ravana probably never 
existed, so that such a belief cannot consist in a relation of viewing-as concerning 
certain objects on the part of a subject. It is equally difficult to see how a conception 
of belief as a relation between a believer and a particular object can do justice to 
beliefs pertaining to non specified objects, i.e. states of beliefs which are ascribed to 
some believing subject by sentences such as ‘A believes that a/some cat is on the 
mat’ (according to their most natural reading) and how those theories can account 
for the difference between such a belief and a belief which would be expressed by 
‘A believes that his cat is on the mat.’ We had seen above that the Tarka-samgraha 
itself mentions counterfactual propositions like ‘If fire did not exist, smoke would 
not exist either.’ Those who persist in thinking that such sentences should be under¬ 
stood as expressing relations between (real) fire and (real) smoke should also con¬ 
sider counterfactuals such as: ‘If a second sun existed it could be much warmer.’ 
There should be no need to elaborate in more detail that there are a lot of actual or 
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possible beliefs that cannot be analysed in the manner suggested by the Tarka- 
samgraha, the Nyaya-bhasya and other sources. If one wants to specify a more gen¬ 
eral form and simultaneously wishes to preserve the conception of belief as a rela¬ 
tion it would be more suitable to analyse it as a relation between a subject and an 
abstract entity that can be denoted by ‘that’-clauses, but is surely not well suited as 
an object of acquisition or avoidance or of corresponding desires. 

The upshot is that an analysis of belief reveals in a more immediate manner than 
an analysis of knowledge why theories of pramana are threatened by crucial defi¬ 
ciencies. An advocate of the pramana- tradition might argue that one should refrain 
from classifying as knowledge propositional attitudes pertaining to fictions. After 
all, the writer of the Tarka-samgraha explicitly assigns ‘experiences’ referring to 
counterfactual propositions to the realm of tarka which is subsumed under the cate¬ 
gory of experiences that do not correspond to an object, i.e. which are avathartha. 
But against the background of belief such a move turns out to be futile. The fact that 
beliefs can pertain to fictions is undeniable. It can equally be hardly denied that such 
beliefs can be true.—After all, if Hanuman did not exist, the belief that Hanuman 
did not exist should be true.—Accordingly, the question as to which factors either 
guarantee or increase the probability that if beliefs occur they are also true, irre¬ 
spective of whether or not they are de re beliefs, i.e. beliefs about actually existing 
objects, is not spurious. If ‘knowledge’ were defined in such a manner that in prin¬ 
ciple all true beliefs could be classified as knowledge, then it follows that the ques¬ 
tion as to which factors might guarantee or enhance the probability of the occur¬ 
rence of knowledge cannot be solved by taking only de re beliefs into consideration. 
If, on the other hand, one defined knowledge in some narrower sense then the aim 
of specifying all relevant factors for its existence might be attainable even if one 
restricted one’s attention to particular varieties of belief, but in this case the rele¬ 
vance of achieving the pertinent aim becomes questionable. By considering the phe¬ 
nomenon of belief without supposing an artificially restricted meaning of the term 
the entire range of phenomena can be discerned which any theory of means of 
knowledge or means of acquisition of knowledge must account for if it should be 
both correct and relevant. 

Not only accounts of the nature of belief, but also a survey of manners of acquisi¬ 
tion of beliefs is methodologically relevant for a theoretical account of means of 
knowledge. A first question that should be posed is: (a) ‘Are all beliefs acquired?’. 
This question is not spurious because the view that there are innate beliefs is not 
absurd. Another question that must be equally considered is: (b) ‘Are all beliefs that 
are acquired, acquired by experience?’. Obviously the notion of acquisition of a 
belief is vague to some extent. Nevertheless, there is a legitimate reading of the term 
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according to which one could say that a person can acquire the belief that, say 
Peano’s second axiom, which reads 

(x)(Nx —> (3y)((Ny & Syx) & (z)(Szx —» z = y)) 
and which means in ordinary language 

‘Every natural number has exactly one successor’ 

is true. Is such a belief, if it is acquired, acquired by experience? Maybe, a staunch 
defender of pramana- theories of the sort of the doctrine propagated in the Tarka- 
samgraha would be inclined to bring the pramana ‘verbal communication’ ( sabda ) 
into play and point out that ordinary people adopt the belief that Peano’s second 
axiom is true by reading books written by competent mathematicians. But it is not 
difficult to discern that such a reply misses some most vital points. First one cannot 
reduce the problem to the acquisition of the de dicto belief, that Peano’s second ax¬ 
iom is true. Most people who understand the axiom will not merely come to the 
conclusion that there was some person called ‘Peano’ who stated some mathemati¬ 
cal truth, but they will rather, possibly ‘triggered’ by reading some book, come to 
believe that that which the axiom says is true. Should one nevertheless say that per¬ 
sons who believe that it is true that every natural number has exactly one successor 
after having read a book have adopted their belief by experience? Obviously a dis¬ 
tinction must be drawn here. On the one hand one could admit that experiences like 
reading a book might stimulate persons to grasp the pertinent thought that every 
natural number possesses just one successor. But this does not entail that a person 
who has grasped the thought must rely on experience in order to believe it or to rec¬ 
ognise that he is justified to believe it because it is true. As a matter of fact, in this 
regard considerations of trustworthiness of the conveyor of a verbal message, which 
have usually been considered as an essential ingredient of verbal communication in 
pramana- theories, are quite irrelevant. Acknowledgement of mathematical axioms 
or proofs only because of the trustworthiness of a person is a deficient manner of 
adopting a mathematical belief. If anything essentially matters it is insight into the 
content of a message and not assumptions regarding a conveyer of a message. In 
view of these facts it could appear natural to retort that theories of pramana are 
meant to account for just one of two aspects of acquisition of knowledge and argue 
that doctrines like the one proposed in the Tarka-samgraha are fully adequate be¬ 
cause they specify a decisive factor, namely verbal communication, that causes per¬ 
sons to grasp a true thought. But in the final analysis this move is futile. For verbal 
communication can only serve to impart something which some person—or maybe 
some god—has recognised as true without being infonned by acts of verbal com¬ 
munication. One should note that this view is in complete agreement with state- 
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ments that can be found in the textual sources about verbal communication as a 
pramana. Accordingly, both grasping the thought which the above cited or some 
other axiom expresses and recognising its truth—provided it is true—should be pos¬ 
sible without relying on any verbal communication as a means of knowledge. The 
most plausible supposition is that knowledge is at stake which can be acquired 
without any experience. Anyhow, the question as to whether beliefs pertaining to 
mathematical axioms or theorems are acquired by experience requires a differenti¬ 
ated answer embodying a reference to the distinction between grasping or enter¬ 
taining a thought and judging it to be true. Even if acts of grasping thoughts are 
caused by experiences it does not follow that beliefs in their truth depend on experi¬ 
ence. Thus an analysis of certain varieties of belief are suited to reveal crucial dis¬ 
tinctions which in their turn throw a different light on the notion of a means of 
knowledge. This result has not only a bearing on the issue that emerged in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph as to whether ‘rationality’ or terms involving reference to ration¬ 
ality, such as ‘rational intelligibility’ etc., could designate something possessing the 
status of a means of knowledge. It possesses equally potential relevance for an ex¬ 
plication of the notion of a means of knowledge—and the question of the equiva¬ 
lence between ‘means of knowledge’ and pramana. 

It had been suggested earlier that accounts of ways of acquiring beliefs might be 
bound to remain deficient due to ‘social’ circumstances because of the fact that a 
community in which a philosopher was active ignored certain sorts of cognitive 
practice. Now one can see, why this problem is not merely theoretically conceiv¬ 
able. In contrast to the Western tradition knowledge of mathematical axioms and 
mathematical proofs was not a central topic in Indian philosophy. The most plausi¬ 
ble reason is that mathematical reasoning did not play the same role in ancient In¬ 
dian communities as in ancient Greek society. This sort of limitation is, however, 
not peculiar to accounts of acquisitions of beliefs but affect accounts of knowledge 
and theories of pramana, too. 

Nonetheless, even under an Indian perspective certain aspects of acquisition of be¬ 
liefs which are not retrievable from theories of pramana could have been detected. 
The pertinence of the above formulated question, viz. ‘Are all beliefs acquired?’, 
can be recognised without taking special areas of knowledge into consideration. For 
it is in the first place observation of the world of everyday practice and common 
sense which undermines confidence in an affirmative answer. Is it reasonable to 
assert that people at some time acquire the belief that they are living or that other 
things apart from themselves exist? Perhaps one should even here observe a distinc¬ 
tion which has been suggested in the preceding paragraph. For it seems implausible 
to maintain that very small children grasp the thought that they live or exist. In some 
sense at least, which involves the idea of grasping a thought, one might say that 
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people acquire the belief that they exist. In another sense it seems apposite to as¬ 
cribe even to small children a belief in their existence as well as the existence of an 
external world, because they behave in ways which (seems to) betray some grasp of 
a difference between their own existence and that of other persons and objects and 
because their behaviour could not be regarded as reasonable if the pertinent beliefs 
were not true. At any rate, given that a person grasps thoughts pertaining to her own 
existence or the existence of an external world, it appears doubtful that additional 
experiences are needed in order to make valid assessments of their truth. This sug¬ 
gests the idea that there might be beliefs such that entertaining the thought 
(proposition) which is their content is sufficient for their troth and beliefs such that a 
recognition of the troth of their content cannot rely on additional experiences apart 
from grasping the pertinent content. Beliefs about one’s own existence or the exis¬ 
tence of an external world are by no means the only candidates for such a status; 
believing that something is the case and recognising that one is believing this or the 
proposition expressed by substituting ‘thinking’ for ‘believing’ in the preceding 
sentence could be other examples. At any rate, if one admits that there can be true 
beliefs classifiable as knowledge which do not require any experiences apart from 
grasping certain thoughts for a recognition of their truth, one might consider either 
the act of grasping thoughts as a means of knowledge or accept that states of knowl¬ 
edge occur which do not depend on any means of knowledge. Neither alternative 
has been accepted in any pramana- theory, as far as one can see. It appears even that 
the latter alternative of knowledge not relying on means of knowledge has been 
(almost?) unanimously rejected in the Indian philosophical tradition. Seen in the 
light of the preceding considerations this appears astonishing. One might accord¬ 
ingly think that a different idea has been associated with the term pramana and that 
the possibility of assigning to acts of grasping thoughts the status of a pramana 
should be rejected because pramana -theories ask for the primary causes of states of 
knowledge and therefore cannot recognise that acts of grasping a thought which are 
caused by different factors are means of knowledge in the pertinent sense. However, 
this move threatens to be self-defeating. All theories accepting inference as a 
pramana —and this is the overwhelming majority—acknowledge that inferences can 
and usually are ‘triggered off by acts of perception. As long as not the entire canon 
of pramanas is reduced to perception, it needs to be admitted that mental processes 
that take perceptual data as inputs can in principle occupy the position of a 
pramana. In view of the above mentioned examples of presumably true beliefs or 
other common examples such as truly believing that one does not experience a se¬ 
vere tooth-ache at present, it is by no means immediately plausible that inference or 
indicators permitting valid inferences should be a means of knowledge but not proc¬ 
esses of grasping a thought, of becoming aware of something, of interpreting data 
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etc. or their respective objects. Seen from a purely immanent perspective it could be 
objected that the notion of pramana is intimately connected with the notion of the 
acquisition of new information, so that e.g. acts of obtaining awareness might not 
appear as suitable candidates for the status of means of knowledge in the relevant 
sense. However, the notion of new information is affected by crucial vagueness. It is 
notorious that Dharmaklrti accepted as valid inferences derivations such as ‘A is a 
tree’ from ‘A is an oak.’ Given that this philosopher accepted also the tenet that a 
means of knowledge must impart new knowledge that did not exist before, it fol¬ 
lows that the proposition that something is a tree must represent new information 
with respect to the proposition that the entity concerned is an oak. This is by no 
means a matter of course but might be accepted given a suitable understanding of 
‘new information’. The problem is, however, that precisely on this understanding of 
the notion it becomes difficult to see why subsuming perceptual data under concepts 
or other varieties of interpretation of data are denied the status of a separate means 
of knowledge. One could point out that problems of consistency of Dharmaklrti’s 
theory must not affect in the same way other doctrines of pramana because they 
permit the hypothesis of a stronger reading of ‘new information’, according to 
which information is new relative to some (set of) data only if its recognition re¬ 
quires additional experience apart from experience of the pertinent data. Accord¬ 
ingly, something can be a pramana only if it plays an instrumental role for the ac¬ 
quisition of beliefs which are new in the strong sense. This, however, leads us back 
to a problem which had been encountered before: Internal consistency might be 
saved, but this has the price of diminishing the relevance of the entire theory as a 
general account of knowledge and acquisition of knowledge. 

The methodological relevance of accounts concerning belief rests on purely sys¬ 
tematic grounds and possesses two facets. First a registration of actually existing 
types of belief and an analysis of actual ways of belief acquisition constitute a rele¬ 
vant heuristic device for detecting properties of possible knowledge and its acquisi¬ 
tion. On the other hand any account that involves a specification of possible sources 
of knowledge can be effectively controlled by testing whether some pertinent inven¬ 
tory of sources of knowledge exhibits the property that for every variety of belief 
there is at least one source exemplifying a type occurring in the inventory. Even if a 
negative result does not immediately necessitate a rejection of the concerned knowl¬ 
edge account it either yields reasons for putting its adequacy into doubt or furnishes 
motives for specifying some regard in which the account would be adequate. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the topic of belief and belief acquisition is in principle also relevant for 
the understanding of theories of pramana. Questions of detail as those mentioned in 
the preceding sections only illustrate the systematic connections. 
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Ad (3) 

The preceding considerations are compatible with the assumption that theories of 
pramana specify factors which are decisive for the possession or acquisition of cer¬ 
tain true beliefs. They do not refute the conditional saying that every belief is such 
that if it has been acquired by means of a pramana then it is true and possibly an 
instance of knowledge. The arguments of the preceding paragraph concern only the 
contention that the reverse, namely that everything which is an instance of knowl¬ 
edge has been acquired by means of pramanas, is most probably false and that 
therefore the methodological relevance of belief casts a critical light on ‘really ex¬ 
isting doctrines of pramana’’ . But can one admit that the Indian doctrines of 
pramana identify factors for which it holds true that every belief that depends on 
those factors is also true and can be classified as an instance of knowledge? My 
claim is that this is not only not true but that certain textual sources even betray an 
implicit recognition of this fact. 

In the second half of the comments on NS 1.1.3 the Nyaya-bhasya deals with the 
question as to whether the different pramanas pertain to different or to identical 
objects. The position of the Nyaya-bhasya is that although certain objects can only 
be vindicated by one specific pramana various cases exist in which different 
pramanas can have common objects. An example is, among others, the acquisition 
of knowledge of the occurrence of fire at some place. Somebody might be informed 
(by a trustworthy person) that fire exists somewhere, somebody might infer the oc¬ 
currence of the same fire because he perceives smoke and somebody might have a 
perceptual experience of the fire itself. These different ways of ascertaining the ex¬ 
istence of objects might even occur regarding one and the same person. In this con¬ 
nection the Nyaya-bhasya remarks, however, that some sort of priority needs to be 
attributed to perception. This is illustrated by the example that somebody first as¬ 
certains an object about which he has a desire to acquire knowledge on the basis of 
verbal cognition but desires to ascertain it also by inference and after this task has 
been performed still wants to ascertain it by perception. Only after the object has 
been perceived, the ‘desire to know’ vanishes, according to the opinion of the author 
(sa cevam pramitih pratyaksa-para. jijnasitam artham aptopadesat pratipadyamano 
lihga-darsanenapi bubhutsate, lihga-darsananumitam ca pratvaksato didrksate, 
pratvaksata upalabdhe 'rthe jijhasa nivarttate ). The significant fact is that the 
writer expresses the view that both after verbal communication and after inference a 
desire to know can persist. To be sure, one could interpret this remark as a result of 
the consideration that a subject might be unsure whether something which appears 
to him to be based on a pramana is really based on a pramana. This means that the 
initial ascertainment by linguistic communication leaves room for the doubt whether 
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that which the subject cannot distinguish from valid linguistic communication and 
which would under the hypothesis that it is an instance of valid linguistic communi¬ 
cation furnish an appropriate reason for believing that some communicated state of 
affairs is the case exhibits in fact the property which it appears to exhibit, i.e. 
whether it really is an instance of valid linguistic communication. Nevertheless, 
whereas such an interpretation might be acceptable regarding the stage of verbal 
cognition because misjudgements concerning the reliability of what other people 
say is not uncommon, a similar diagnosis appears little plausible as far as the stage 
of inference is concerned. In view of the fact that the standard inference of fire from 
smoke is pertinent in the present context one must ask: If even in standard cases of 
inference doubt can persist whether the inference is really valid, how could one rely 
on inference at all? To be sure, one could imagine that the writer of the Nyava- 
bhasya had in mind that in the context of an inference a person can be subject to a 
perceptual error by considering something as smoke which is not smoke. But if 
perceptual error is a relevant issue here, then it is hard to understand why the author 
of the text categorically declares that after perception desire to know comes to an 
end. The idea that the curiosity is satisfied by perception in particular because in a 
perceptual situation one recognises a number of characteristic features of an object 
which cannot be ascertained by means of communication or inference should not be 
decisive here because the remarks appear in the broader context of a discussion of 
the phenomenon that different means of cognition can pertain to the same object. 
Therefore the most plausible hypothesis is that the writer of the text intuited that 
both verbal communication and inference are relatively fallible and felt that percep¬ 
tion possesses a higher degree of reliability. This could be true even if this view 
militated against the general theoretical outlook of the author. For whenever theo¬ 
retical tenets are concerned which appear intuitively doubtful it can happen that in 
some context somebody expresses thoughts that do not fully harmonise with his 
theory. Perhaps it is no accident that later commentators such as Uddyotakara and 
others employ the more neutral term akahksa ‘desire’ instead of ‘desire to know’ 

( jijnasa ). 

The recognition of the phenomenon that inferences can be blocked either by other 
inferences or by other means of cognition is attested by sources of various periods. 
Even relatively late treatises, such as the Tarka-samgraha, admit this possibility 
notwithstanding the fact that such a position probably implies a rejection of certain 
earlier tenets, in particular those of Dharmaklrti and his successors, and a reintro¬ 
duction of views which were prevalent at still earlier periods. The Tarka-samgraha 
explicitly stipulates that among the fallacious reasons a variety, called sat-prati- 
paksa, and another variety, called badhita, exist. The first one is exemplified in 
cases in which an inference or inferential argument is counterbalanced by a different 
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inference or inferential argument employing a different ‘reason’ (yasva 
sadhyabhava-sadhakam hetv-antaram vidyate sa sat-pratipaksah). The second one 
occurs if the outcome of an inference or inferential argument militates against some 
proposition that is vindicated by some other means of cognition ( yasya 
sadhyabhavah pramanantarena niscitah sa badhitah). Although it is plain that these 
as well as other fallacious reasons or pieces of reasoning do not qualify for the 
status of a pramana, those phenomena possess relevance for the assessment of in¬ 
ference as a means of knowledge. For the manner in which they are treated strongly 
suggests that if the same pieces of reasoning would not be counterbalanced in the 
mentioned ways, then they would qualify for the status of a pramana. 

We may well abstain from investigations concerning the ‘real intentions’ of writ¬ 
ers of works on pramana. For if one assesses the issue from an objective point of 
view the verdict should be that inferences, even if they are valid, do not guarantee 
truth. According to many theories of inference ( anumdna ) compliance with the cri¬ 
teria for the validity of a reason leaves room for the possibility that the criteria are 
fulfilled and the outcome is false precisely because some pertinent case exhibits a 
unique exception to an otherwise general regularity. The examples which are com¬ 
monly discussed in ‘Indian Logic’ only allow the diagnosis that that which is at 
stake is a derivation of some proposition from certain data under the premise that 
the pertinent data do not exhibit a deviance from a norm. Given that this is true, one 
must draw the conclusion that Indian theories of inference attempt to account for 
pieces of defeasible reasoning. It follows from this fact that the account of inferen¬ 
tial reasoning that is represented by the tradition of Dharmaklrti is misleading. Al¬ 
though inferences employing so-called svabhava-hetus could be considered as 
pieces of reasoning in which from given data propositions are derived which can be 
recognised as true without bringing other experiences into play, the variety of the 
karya-hetus corresponds to pieces of reasoning in which the data do not license the 
derivation of the conclusion without bringing propositions relying on other data of 
experience into play. Whereas the first variety corresponds to acquisitions of beliefs 
which need not rely on any knowledge except knowledge of pertinent data, the sec¬ 
ond variety corresponds to acquisitions of beliefs which can never be licensed by 
knowledge of data without relying on additional experiential knowledge concerning 
regularities. The issue of the correct answer to the above formulated query (Q2), 
namely 

If (a proposition) P logically implies (a proposition) Q, does it hold true for 

everybody that if he knows P and believes Q he knows Q? 

is quite intricate as far as ‘Indian Logic’ is concerned. If the phrase ‘(a proposition) 
P logically implies (a proposition) Q’ is interpreted in the sense of ‘(a proposition) 
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Q can be established by a faultless anumana on the basis of (a proposition) P as a 
datum’ an affirmative answer to the question might well correspond to views held 
by a number of writers even outside the tradition of Dharmaldrti’s school. On the 
other hand, however, it is questionable whether such a stance is objectively ade¬ 
quate and it is even possible that a negative answer harmonises better with internal 
theoretical elements of doctrines advocated in the Indian epistemological tradition. 

Knowledge imparted by verbal communication as defined in textual sources is 
equally defeasible because even if all the stipulated requirements of reliability of a 
verbal communication are met the fact that the linguistic data of a message need to 
be interpreted by a recipient of a message introduces an ingredient of fallibility that 
cannot be eliminated. 

The proposition that defeasible reasoning is a primary concern of Indian Logic 
would alone suffice for a falsification of the above formulated conditional that 
whenever a belief has been acquired by means of a pramana then it is true and a 
possible instance of knowledge. Means of acquisition of new beliefs which, applied 
in a correct manner, guarantee true outcomes, might in fact exist. Arithmetical op¬ 
erations could be a suitable example. One could also mention phenomena such as 
the capacity to make safe predictions about possible outcomes of particular situa¬ 
tions in certain games or the ability of competent speakers of a language to identify 
possible meanings of sentences not encountered before. But precisely examples like 
these are conspicuous by their absence in discussions on pramana. (The discussions 
on the pramana sambhava in the Prasastapada-bhasva or the Nyaya-bhasya do not 
invalidate this statement.) On a more general level the problem is that doctrines of 
pramana are meant to provide an account of empirical knowledge. In this context it 
is doubtful whether a specification of means playing an instrumental role for the 
acquisition of states of beliefs or criteria that could be invoked for a justification of 
claims of knowledge, such that their existence or satisfaction guarantees truth, is 
possible and meaningful at all. For on the one hand considerations of relevance 
demand that the range of possible belief and knowledge should not be restricted to 
trivial and completely uncontroversial propositions, and on the other hand the de¬ 
sideratum that the account should be significant calls for a specification of means of 
knowledge that is not overtly or covertly circular. If it were stated e.g. that knowl¬ 
edge could be acquired by entertaining arbitrary thoughts and simultaneously as¬ 
certaining in oneself a feeling of well being of some type and if the danger of the 
fallibility of such a criterion were averted by stipulating that a feeling of well being 
exhibits the relevant type only under the condition that the entertained thought is in 
fact true, then the provided specification would evidently trivialise the account. 
Similar consequences threaten if the concepts of perception, inference etc. were ma¬ 
nipulated in such a way that they imply the truth of some concerned content. 
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If theories of pramana have neither achieved an exhaustive account of the acquisi¬ 
tion of true beliefs nor a non question begging specification of criteria such that 
beliefs complying with those criteria are guaranteed to be true, one might wonder 
whether those doctrines possess any value at all. Should we say that the Indian 
epistemological tradition including Indian Logic was an aberration in the history of 
philosophy? In order to recognise that this verdict is not justified we should reverse 
the perspective by looking at certain outcomes and pose the question in which re¬ 
spect those results could be useful. Let us only take the Nyaya doctrine of the four 
pramanas, ‘perception’, ‘inference’, ‘comparison’ and ‘verbal communication’, as 
an example and let us set aside the third pramana ‘comparison’ which usually plays 
a marginal role. Bearing in mind that pramanas are classified as instruments 
( karana ) in textual sources, this means that we should ask whether perception, in¬ 
ference and verbal communication can be regarded as relevant factors for the acqui¬ 
sition of true beliefs in some respect. Or let us address the issue like this: ‘Which 
question concerning belief or knowledge would exhibit the property that a specifi¬ 
cation of perception, inference and verbal communication as instruments would 
provide a significant reply to it?’ There is at least one promising answer to this 
question which demands though to give up the quest for a connection between 
pramanas and individual beliefs or individual pieces of knowledge. The proposal is: 
Perception, inference and verbal communication possess an exceptional relevance as 
instruments for the regulation of systems of beliefs. The term ‘regulation of systems 
of beliefs’ refers here to processes of acquisition of new beliefs, abandonment or 
suspension of previous beliefs as well as the replacement of old beliefs by new be¬ 
liefs in the framework of a structure of a multitude of (partly interconnected) beliefs, 
representing a totality of beliefs held by an individual person or even a social com¬ 
munity. If an individual or a group of individuals regularly employs perception, in¬ 
ference and verbal communication as a means of acquiring new beliefs and of con¬ 
trolling inherited or previously adopted beliefs he boosts the chances to better his 
‘score of knowledge’, both in the sense that the amount of true beliefs is augmented 
and in the sense that the proportion between true and false beliefs is improved. This 
does not entail that the employment of those means of knowledge guarantees truth 
in each individual case. Their function is merely to contribute to increase of knowl¬ 
edge in the longer run. It is not any more assumed that those means fulfil only an 
instrumental role for acquisitions of beliefs because, in contrast to the view sug¬ 
gested in theories of pramana , it is acknowledged here that their employment might 
equally possess an abandonment of previous beliefs without an adoption of a differ¬ 
ent opinion as a result. 

Against this background it is even possible to appreciate the adoption of verbal 
communication as a separate pramana in Nyaya. For verbal communication is the 
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only pramana which hints at the dimension of social control of the adoption and 
preservation of beliefs of individuals. Notwithstanding the fact that historical exam¬ 
ples show that the actual manner in which opinions of individuals are influenced by 
social communities is sometimes disastrous, the possibility of social control is im¬ 
mensely significant. An important way of detecting perceptual error is the knowl¬ 
edge, most often imparted by verbal communication, that other persons who are in a 
similar perceptual situation have divergent perceptual experiences. This also reveals 
the importance of the adoption of a plurality of means of cognition. In this light one 
can recognise the questionable nature of the arguments of philosophers advocating a 
rejection of certain pram anas or a reduction of their number on the basis of the alle¬ 
gation that the concerned pramanas do not always generate true beliefs. By reduc¬ 
ing the number of pramanas one diminishes the chances of mutual control. It is the 
conception of means of acquisition of knowledge which invariably generate true 
beliefs alone by themselves which deserves to be rejected rather than the admittance 
of instrumental factors that cannot perform such a task in isolation. 

To be sure, as an account of instrumental factors enhancing increase of knowledge 
in general theories of pramanas in the form encountered in the texts are presumably 
deficient. It can hardly be doubted that the prevalent conception of inference expli¬ 
cated in the framework of Indian Logic is too narrow and that this diminishes the 
significance of those theories for a general account of increasing knowledge by in¬ 
ferential means. The textual sources betray the intention to single out as relevant 
inferences relying on the hypothesis of regularities to which no exceptions are 
known. Thereby the possible relevance of hypotheses concerning regularities to 
which exceptions are known is ignored. As far as the general question is concerned, 
as to precisely when and why extrapolations of regularities can be employed for the 
acquisition of new beliefs or of knowledge, it seems that some clues can be got from 
Dharmaklrti’s works, but these represent at best a beginning. The role of an a priori 
component in the acquisition of belief and knowledge is completely ignored in 
pramana- theories. In addition to this, they provide no clue which instrumental 
function should be attributed to actions, such as sending someone to see what is 
happening, placing something on scales or making an experiment. Theories which 
simply declare that pramanas are mental entities do not provide a satisfying reply. 
The decisive problem is why non-mental activities must be precluded and in this 
connection answers relying on doctrinal tenets such as that in reality there are no 
entities except mental ones are hardly convincing. As far as the question of the fac¬ 
tors relevant for ‘improving the score of knowledge’ is concerned, remembrance can 
surely not be ruled out as irrelevant. Judgements such as the one expressed by the 
sentence 

(iv) He is now much bigger than last year 
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are only justified on a basis which involves acts of remembrance. Notwithstanding 
those and other problems, regarding the question as to how human beings are able to 
increase knowledge pertaining to the world of experience by bettering the score of 
true beliefs in the longer run, both theories of pramana and Indian Logic provide 
relevant answers, and this holds true despite the fact that those teachings were de¬ 
veloped under a different perspective. Therefore the results of Indian doctrines of 
pramana possess significance under the aspect of the question of how human beings 
can extend their realm of knowledge. One might even characterise pramana s, such 
as perception, inference of the sort of an Indian anumana or verbal communication, 
as means or instruments of knowledge as long as one bears in mind that the perti¬ 
nent concept of the vague notion of a means of knowledge is that of a tool by which 
human beings are able to increase their knowledge both on the individual and on the 
collective level. The above mentioned items are suited as tools for increase of 
knowledge in two different ways: (a) They can function as quite reliable sources for 
the acquisition of new beliefs, such that individual beliefs that are adopted on their 
basis possess a fairly good chance of being true, (b) They can be employed as means 
of controlling possible beliefs in the manner that they are used as criteria for as¬ 
sessing the troth of (the contents of) potential beliefs either in the way of question¬ 
ing the basis on which beliefs have been actually adopted or in the way of examin¬ 
ing whether or not the propositional contents of possible beliefs are in accord with 
other possible experiences. This is a much more modest role than the one which is 
suggested concerning pramanas in many textual sources of the Indian tradition. One 
might wonder what should explain such a divergence. To this question at least a 
partial answer can be offered: Competing schools of thought in Ancient India were 
eager to establish their own doctrinal tenets and defend them against rival conten¬ 
tions and detected in the idea that their tenets can be vindicated by pramanas a use¬ 
ful device for validating their claims. Against this background every account of 
pramanas that emphasises aspects of fallibility must appear unattractive. 

Inquiries on belief in Indian philosophy will presumably yield quite meagre re¬ 
sults as long as they only investigate what explicit statements occurring in textual 
sources, and in particular treatises on pramana and inference, tell us about belief. 
Nonetheless, a pursuit of the question of belief in Indian philosophy can render an 
immense help for a better understanding of the subject-matter which was a concern 
of logic and epistemology in Ancient India. 



Can There be Unbiased Epistemology in Indian Philosophy? 

RAGHUNATH GHOSH 


In this paper an effort is made to show that epistemology (pramana-sastra ) as 
available in Indian philosophical systems is not unbiased, but is vitiated through 
various metaphysical or ontological presuppositions, though it is claimed by Indian 
philosophers that through a means of knowing ( pramana ) a knowable entity 
(prameya ) is substantiated. Gradually we will see that this principle of manadhina 
meya-siddhih is a myth, because pramana itself is not untouched by the scheme of 
prameya admitted by them. 


— 1 — 

The Naiyayikas have accepted means of knowing {pramana ) as a first category, 
depending on which the other factors involved with it become meaningful. Accord¬ 
ing to Vatsyayana, if pramana remains in its true form, such concepts as knower 
(pramatr ), knowable entity (prameya ) and valid cognition (pramiti) become mean¬ 
ingful. In fact, the meaningfulness of all these depends on that of pramana} That is 
why pramana and pramana-sastra receive so much importance in this system. How 
do we know that a pramana is a genuine one? In reply, it is said that the genuine 
nature of it is substantiated on the strength of its successful inclination. 1 2 In fact it is 
itself a form of inference in which arthavattva (‘capability of being meaningful’) is 
the sadhya (‘probandum’), pramana (‘means of knowing’) is paksa (‘subject of 
inference’) and pravrtti-samarthya (‘efficacy to successful inclination’) is the hetu 
(‘probans’). The genuinity of a pramana is proved in terms of another pramana, i.e. 
inference, which ultimately leads to infinite regress (anavastha). In spite of this the 
Naiyayikas are very much concerned with proving the genuinity of pramana with 
the help of its efficacy to successful inclination (pravrtti-samarthya ) after keeping 


1 NBh 1.1.1: arthavati ca pramane pramatr prameyam pramitir ity arthavanti bhavanti. 

2 NBh 1.1.1: pramanatah artha-pratipattau pravrtti-samarthyad arthavat pramanam. 
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the theory of paratah-prdmdnya (‘extrinsic validity of proof) in view. Whether 
something is a pramana or a pseudo -pramana ( pramanabhasa ) is dependent on its 
successful inclination, which leads to the supposition that the theory of pramana on 
which a meya (‘provable object’) is substantiated is not free from the influence of 
meya -related presuppositions. 


— 2 — 

Each and every system of Indian Philosophy has got some metaphysical presup¬ 
positions that are reflected in their theories of knowledge. That is the only reason 
which gives rise to the principle of manadhina meva-siddhih (‘the substantiation of 
the knowable entities depends on the source of knowing’). This principle is true in 
the sense that knowable entities or categories are different in different philosophical 
systems. Hence, the definitions are formulated in such a way so that their presup¬ 
posed entities can be proved. One could raise the problem of circularity in these 
cases. When a philosopher of a particular school is framing a definition of pramana, 
it is to some extent ‘subjective’, but not objective in the sense that he bears some 
presuppositions. Whatever may be the reasons the philosophical systems particu¬ 
larly in India are not free from this defect of biasness. The point will be clearer if I 
put forth some definitions of perception (pratyaksa ) accepted by different systems. 

The definition of perception given by the older Naiyayikas is as follows: ‘The 
perceptual knowledge is a cognition arising out of the contact of the sense-organ 
with an object, which cannot be described through language, which is non-deviating 
(avyabhicdrin) and non-erroneous (vyavasdydtmaka). ’ 3 This definition was accepted 
by the older Naiyayikas because it was formulated in such a way so that their accepted 
theories of indeterminate perception ( nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa ), indicated by the inclu¬ 
sion of such terms as ‘something inexpressible by words’ ( avyapadesya ), ‘contact’ 
(samnikarsa ) between sense-organs and the object, ‘non-erroneous character’ 
(vyavasdydtmaka ), ‘non-deviating character’ ( avyabhicdrin ) etc. be preserved. To 
them an object ( artha ) was a kind of category accepted by them and capable of be¬ 
ing perceived ( yogv’a ). There did not arise any question of perceiving an absurd 
entity, as the categorical scheme admitted by them did not permit us to do so. The 
Nyaya did not admit an entity which could not be included under the accepted seven 
categories. In this case the term artha was included so that an absurd object not 
belonging to the set of admitted categories did not find entry in the scheme of per¬ 
ception. 


3 NS 1.1.4: indriydrtha-sannikarsdtpannam jhanam avyapadesyam avyabhicari vyavasayatmakam 
pratyaksam. 
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Let us have a look towards the Advaita theory of perception. According to the 
Advaitins, the whole world is nothing but the manifestation of Brahman or Atman or 
Consciousness ( caitanya ). Under this situation Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, a follower of 
the Advaita school, thinks that mere connection ( samnikarsa ) between sense organ and 
an object may not be the cause of perceptual cognition. If the whole world is Con¬ 
sciousness {caitanya), object (artha) is something covered by this Consciousness. 
Other object, like our sense organs etc., are the consciousness limited by objects, sense 
organs etc. Though Consciousness ( caitanya ) is one, it may have limiting adjuncts 
(upadhi ) such as consciousness of an object (visayavacchinna-caitanya), conscious¬ 
ness of the mental mode {antah-karana-vrtty-avacchinna-caitanya) and consciousness 
of the knower ( antah-karandvacchinna-caitanya ). These limiting adjuncts of one Con¬ 
sciousness are called visaya-caitanya, pramdna-caitanya and pramatr-caitanya re¬ 
spectively. Being one, it has limiting adjuncts just as time, though one, has limiting 
adjuncts ( upadhis ) in the form of hours, days, week, fortnight, month, year etc. * * * 4 After 
keeping these metaphysical presuppositions in mind Dharmaraja Adhvarindra ac¬ 
cepted two criteria of perceptuality: perceptuality of knowledge {jnana-gata ) and 
perceptuality of object ( visava-gata ). To him when there is a union between con¬ 
sciousness of a means of knowing ( pramdna-caitanya ) and consciousness of an object 
{visaya-caitanya), then it is the case of the perceptuality of knowledge {jnana-gata- 
pratyaksatva). It is to be borne in mind that they Advaitins have made a distinction 
between perception of the knowledge of a jar and perception of a jar. In the case of 
the perception of the knowledge of a jar there is the union between visaya- 
caitanya (‘consciousness of an object’) and pramdna-caitanya (‘consciousness of a 
means of knowing’) but pramatr-caitanya (‘consciousness of the knower’) will 
remain isolated in the sense that it maintains its separate existence by playing the 
role of an agent {kartr). How is such union of these two caitanvas possible? 
Dharmaraja Adhvarindra left no stones unturned to make us convinced with the 
following reasoning. When our mind, after issuing from the body reaches to the 
object with the help of sense organs and assumes the shape of the object, then it is 
called mental mode {vrtti), which is also a form of the consciousness. 5 To them the 


4 VPar {Pratyaksa-pariccheda), p. 13: siddhdnte pratyaksatva-prayojakam kith iti cet, kith 
jhdna-gatasya pratyaksatvasva prayojakam prcchasi, kirn va visaya-gatasya? ddye pramdna- 

caitanyasya visayavacchinna-caitanydbheda iti brumah. tatha trividham caitanyam visaya- 

caitanyam pramana-caitanyam pramatr-caitanyam ceti. tatra ghatady-avacchinnam caitanyam 
visaya-caitanyam antah-karana-vrtty-avacchinnam caitanyam pramana-caitanyam antah- 
karanavacchinnam caitanyam pramatr-caitanyam. 

4 The luminous mind, issuing through the eye etc. essential for perception of an external ob¬ 

ject only (happiness etc. being perceived inwardly), goes to the space occupied by objects like a 
jar etc. and is modified into the form of a jar. This modification is called mental mode {vrtti). 
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Advaitins the mind ( antah-karana ), like liquid substance, has no shape of its own, 
but assumes the shape of the object just as water assumes the form of the container. 
If this were the case, the consciousness of an object ( visava-caitanya ) becomes 
identified with its corresponding mental mode ( antah-karana-vrtti ). The union of 
these two limited forms of consciousness gives rise to the perception of the knowl¬ 
edge of the object. 6 The pramatr-caitanya (‘consciousness of the knower’) which, 
being a knower, remains isolated and perceives the knowledge of an object (jnana- 
gata-pratvaksa). In this case there is the distinction between a knower ( jhatr ) and a 
known object (jneya). That is why it is the perceptuality of knowledge of an object 
(jnana-gata-pratyaksatva). 

But there is another case of perception, which is called perceptuality of an object 
( visaya-gata-pratvaksatva ). For having a cognition of an object the existence of a 
knower is a precondition, insofar as the cognition of an object without the knower is 
impossible. If it is said that there is the perceptuality of object, it should be treated 
as different from the perceptuality of knowledge of an object (jnana-gata-pratyaksa). 
It is not knowledge which is perceived, but the object only. Such a situation cannot 
give rise to knower-known relationship (jnatr-jneya-bhava ). Hence Dharmaraja 
Adhvarlndra says that in such cases there is only the knower in the form of con¬ 
sciousness {pramatr-caitanya ); but other two, i.e. consciousness of the mental mode 
(i antah-karana-vrtti ) and consciousness of an object, are united in the knower 
(pramatr). This situation is described by him as pramatr-sattatirikta-sattakatvabhava 
(‘an absence of the existence of other forms of consciousness excepting the exis¬ 
tence of the knower’). 7 Herein lies some sort of metaphysical presupposition. In this 
case Dharmaraja is dealing with metaphysics in disguise of epistemology. When a 
person thinks himself identified with the whole world, it is the stage of liberation 
due to the absence of reality of more than one {advaita). In this case an object is not 
mere an object but a subjectified object. Though there is no difference in saying 
‘subjectified object’ and ‘objectified subject’ as evidenced in the Bhagavad-gita 
(BhG 6.29: sarva-bhuta-stham atmanam sarva-bhutani catmani, i.e. extension of 
self to others and bringing others under self), Dharmaraja preferred to use 
‘subjectified object’, since pramatr (‘knower’) only remains at this stage. There is 
the absence of the existence of other objects excepting the existence of knower 
{pramatr). Is it not a state of liberation? Such a state is generally realised temporally 
at the time of aesthetic enjoyment {rasa). In KA, p. 92, Abhinavagupta has ex- 


6 VPar, p. 14: tatra yatha tadagodakam chidrdn nirgatya kulydtmand keddrdn pravisva tadvad 
eva catus-konady-dkaram bhavati, tatha taijasam antah-karanam api caksurddi-dvdrd nirgatya 
ghatadi-visaya-desam gatva ghatadi-visydkarena parinamate sa eva parindmo vrttir ucyate. 

1 VPar, p. 25: ghatdder visayasya pratyaksam tu pramdtr-abhinnatvam ... pramdtr-abhedo 
nama na tavad aikyam kintu pramdtr-sattdtirikta-sattdkatvdbhdvah. 
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plained this state of ‘subjectified object’ as ‘the melting of the state of the knower’ 
( pramatr-bhava-vigalana ). Just as an object when liquidified covers many areas, in 
the like manner the knower can expand himself in such a way so that all objects are 
included in him. At this stage he is not confined within himself but expands himself 
to all the objects and hence objects have no other existence other than that of the 
knower. That is why an individual can enjoy aesthetic pleasure (rasa) as he consid¬ 
ers the pathos etc. belonging to characters of the novel or drama as his own due to 
his emotional involvement. This sharing of others’ feelings is called by Abhi- 
navagupta (KA, p. 84) tan-mayl-bhavana (‘becoming one with other’). It may be 
asked to the Advaitins whether it is the case of epistemology or metaphysics. What¬ 
ever may be their reply, we have shown that a set of metaphysical presuppositions 
has led Dharmaraja Adhvarindra to formulate such a definition of perception. 

If we turn to the Buddhists in general and Dharmaklrti in particular, they are also 
not free from some basic presuppositions such as theories of momentariness, de¬ 
pendent origination, causal efficacy (artha-kriya-karitva) etc. as a characteristic 
feature of being (sat) etc. Keeping these in view Dharmaklrti has formulated the 
definition of perception: ‘perceptual cognition is the non-erroneous cognition of an 
entity free from mental ascriptions.’ 8 Is it not true that such a definition is given 
keeping some presuppositions in mind? 9 

Hence there is hardly anything in different systems of Indian philosophy which 
may be described as ‘pure epistemology’ or ‘unbiased epistemology’. Perhaps this is 
the characteristic feature of all branches of philosophy. Behind the formulation of this 
definition Dharmaklrti has two presuppositions in mind: (1) the mark of an existent 
entity is its causal efficacy (artha-kriyd-kdrtitva-laksanam sat ) and (2) whatever is 
existent is momentary (yat sat tat ksanikam). An object endowed with mental 
ascriptions is not momentary due to its conceptualisation and hence it loses its 
unique singular (sva-laksana). That is why the perceptual entity is described as free 
from mental ascriptions so that its unique momentary character is preserved. 

While discussing the Buddhists definition of perception one could easily remem¬ 
ber the affinities between sva-laksana- character of an object and indeterminate per¬ 
ception (nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa). Regarding the acceptance of a sva-laksana (‘unique 
singular’) entity there are problems. As for example, an unique singular (sva- 
laksana) entity is existent (sat) by virtue of its causal efficacy (artha-kriya-karitva). 


s NB 3: tatra kalpanapodham abhrantam pratyaksam. 

9 The presuppositions like an entity’s momentary ( ksanika ) and unique singular character 
(sva-laksana) lead the Buddhists to formulate the definition of perception in such a manner so that 
this momentary and unique singular character of an entity is protected. In this context the question 
of circularity may be raised but it is of the virtuous type because no theorisation is possible with¬ 
out these presuppositions. 
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How can the causal efficacy of it be judged with a moment ( ksana ), the minutest 
particle of time? At the same time I would like to state that the Navya-nyaya theory 
of indeterminate perception ( nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa ) in its turn is not free from 
some problems either. I would suggest one or two problems that the acceptance of 
the theory of indeterminate perception as admitted by the Nyaya poses. These 
problems occur due to the inconsistency of the presuppositions of the Naiyayikas. 
First, Visvanatha in his Bhasa-pariccheda (verse 51) and Siddhanta-muktavali has 
accepted that presentative cognition ( anubhava ) may be valid ( yathartha ) and inva¬ 
lid ( avathartha ). The valid presentative cognition (yatharthanubhava ) is of four 
types: perceptual cognition, inferential cognition, cognition through similarity and 
verbal testimonial cognition. The instruments of these are the four pramanas, i.e. 
perception (pratvaksa ), inference ( anumana ), comparison ( upamana ) and verbal 
testimony ( sabda ). The perception is of two types: determinate ( savikalpaka ) and 
indeterminate ( nirvikalpaka ). Visvanatha has accepted indeterminate perception as a 
form of perception but subsequently he remarks: ‘the cognition which is indetermi¬ 
nate is beyond our sense-organ.’ 10 If it is beyond the reach of our sense organ, how 
can it be called a form of laukika-pratyaksa (ordinary perception)? * 11 For, there is the 
lack of conditions of being perceptual due to not having the contact of the sense 
organ with the object ( indriyartha-samnikarsa ). Secondly, there arises the problem 
of determining its validity {pramanya ). If it is a form of perception, it must be true. 
But afterwards it is said that the truth-value cannot be assigned to it. It is neither true 
nor false. If it is so, it can never be a case of perceptual knowledge. Thirdly, if it is 
accepted that it is true how can pramanya be ascertained? The Naiyayikas believe in 
the extrinsic validity of truth (paratah-pramanya ), which cannot be applied to the 
indeterminate perception. Visvanatha’s position cannot be taken for granted due to 
the absence of feasibility of applying the extrinsic validity of truth which will go 
against the Naiyayikas basic presuppositions. In this way we judge the justifiability 
of a theory through the spectacle of the ontological presuppositions, which proves 
that there is hardly any room for independent reasoning developed afterwards. 

That the Naiyayikas are bound with the ontological presuppositions is evidenced 
from the acceptance of the prameyas (‘knowable entities’). The Nyaya admits twelve 
pramevas: the self ( atman ), body ( sarira ), sense-organ ( indriya ), object ( artha ), 
cognition ( buddhi ), mind {manas), inclination {pravrtti ), defect ( dosa ), rebirth 
( pretya-bhava ), result {phala ), suffering {duhkha) and liberation ( apavarga ), the real 


10 BhPar 58: jnanamyan nirvikalpakhyam tad atindrayam isyate. 

11 It may be argued that there are certain perceptions like yogi-pratyaksa (transcendental per¬ 
ception) and arsa-pratyaksa (seer perception), which are non-sensuous ( atindriya ) in character 
caused by the contact of atman and manas. But it should be kept in mind that these are not ordi¬ 
nary forms of perceptions but extra-ordinary ( alaukika ). 
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cognition of which leads us to realm of apavarga. From the false cognition an indi¬ 
vidual is entangled with this worldly affair leading to suffering and hence the real 
cognition of twelve pramavas leads us to the world of liberation. Among these 
prameyas self is fundamental. Wrong cognition of the self arises where the self is 
understood as the non-self. Ordinary human beings consider the non-selves such as 
the body, sense organ and mind as selves and take new birth and death again and 
again. So long as there is no separation of the self from the body etc. an individual 
cannot be absolutely free from suffering. As soon as the wrong notion of the self in 
non-self vanishes, an individual attains liberation in the form of absolute cessation 
of suffering due to the loss of the cause of suffering. Flence, the realisation of the 
self is the real cause of liberation and hence the self is mentioned at the outset 
among the prameyas. 

The right cognition of the categories leads us to the attainment of mundane and 
transcendental well-being ( drsta and adrsta nihsreyasa). The right cognition of the 
categories such as pramana, vada, jalpa, chala, het\>-abhasa etc. leads us to the 
mundane well-being, because they are beneficial for defeating others and defending 
our own stand point. If an individual is well conversant with the categories and their 
application, he can easily understand the points of defeat (nigra ha-sthana), 
‘quibble’ (chala) and ‘pseudo-reason’ (hetv-abhasa) in others argument, which can 
lead him to the world of victory in the field of philosophical debate. In the same 
way, the right cognition of the self, one of the prameyas, can conjoin us with the 
transcendental well-being ( adrsta-nihsreyasa ), i.e. the attainment of liberation. 12 
The true cognition of the self can remove ignorance or wrong notion (mithva- 
jndna ), which again removes suffering, aversion and attachment (raga-dvesa) 
caused by the wrong notion. If there is non-attachment, there cannot be inclination 
(pravrtti) towards an object. Due to the absence of inclination the merit and demerit 
cannot be generated. Owing to the lack of dharma and adharma there is no possi¬ 
bility of rebirth, which is meant for the enjoyment of the result of karma by an indi¬ 
vidual being. The absence of birth leads to the absence of suffering, which is the 
state of liberation according to Nyaya. 13 

This type of philosophical procedure of attaining liberation through self-realisa¬ 
tion in primarily due to the Naiyayikas first belief in the authority of the Veda and 
Vedas. Though the Nyaya is taken to be a realistic philosophy, yet it is not free from 
the influence of Veda or Vedas at the grass root level of their philosophy. Like the 
Vedantins they also believe that the realisation of the self ultimately leads to the 


12 NS 1.1.1, vol 1, p. 65. 

13 NS 1.1.2: duhkha-janma-pravrtti-dosa-mithyd-jhandnam uttarottarapdye tad-antarapavad 
apavargah. 
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realm of liberation. Though the NaiyayTkas have mentioned pramana as the first 
category to prove the existence of prameya, yet it cannot be ignored that the appli¬ 
cation of pramana is to know the self truly ( tattva-jnana ), otherwise there is a 
chance of misapprehension of self. When pramana is applied, the total end-in-view 
of applying it, i.e. to conjoin an individual to liberation through self-realisation, is in 
the background. Hence pramana is not ‘objective’, because of an agent cannot ap¬ 
ply it ‘freely’, but ‘subjective’ or teleological, in the sense that it cannot be unbi¬ 
ased. That the NaiyayTkas are bound with the Upanisadic self etc. is evidenced from 
the example of jahad-ajahad-laksana (‘quasi-inclusive implication’) taken by 
Annambhatta as tat tvam asi (‘Thou art that’). Is it a case epistemology in the true 
sense of the term? Certainly not, because it is mixed with the metaphysics, which 
has been taken as an indeterminate perception ( nirvikalpaka-pratvaksa ) by the 
Advaitin. In this case the testimonial cognition is based on some notion of self 
which is metaphysical. 

Let us explain the same in the following way. 

The indeterminate perception or nirvikalpaka-pratvaksa is accepted in the case of 
the recognitive cognitions, such as ‘This is that Devadatta’ (so ’vam devadattah) or 
‘That art thou’ ( tat tvam asi), on account of the fact that it does not reveal the rela¬ 
tion between the two, i.e. this and that Devadatta or That and thou. It has been inter¬ 
preted by the Advaitins that the sentence conveys the sense that Devadatta exists in 
Devadatta himself or an individual self exists in himself in the form of Brahman. 
But they do not admit any relation between the two by the term vaisistyanavagahin 
(‘absentee of knowledge apprehending relatedness of the qualificand and qualifier’). 
If the meaning of the aforesaid sentences is pondered upon, it will be revealed that 
these are not actually relation-free. In other words, like other components the rela¬ 
tion is also revealed in such cases due to the following reasons. First, how do we 
know that Devadatta exists in himself without the assumption of the relation of 
identity between them? Any type of recognitive cognition presupposes the relation 
of identity (at least in the sense of similarity) between two existing earlier or at pre¬ 
sent time. To the Advaitins identity (tadatmya) is the vital relation in the phenome¬ 
nal cognition. In fact, they admit tadatmya in the places where there is a part-and- 
whole relation (avayavavayavi-bhava-sambandha) etc. Hence tadamva has very 
often been accepted as a relation. To the Advaitins tadatmya (‘identity’) is taken in 
the sense of similarity as found in colour and the possessor of it. In the cases cited 
above there must be a relation of identity ( tadatmya ) in the sense of similarity be¬ 
tween this and that Devadatta. That is why the recognitive knowledge (pratyabhijna) 
is possible. Secondly, though there is no absolute identity between this Devadatta 
and that Devadatta or an individual being and Brahman, there must be an essential 
identity (svarupa-tadatmya) between them. Otherwise, the sentences could not pro- 
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vide the intended meaning. Lastly, the cognition coming through the sentences are 
called relational in character, as it is sentential in nature. A sentence becomes 
meaningful if there is a word, its meaning and their relation. It may be asked 
whether in the words and their meaning there is signifier—signified relationship 
( vacya-vacaka-bhava ) or not. If the answer is in positive, relation is accepted be¬ 
tween them. If not, the sentences cannot provide the desired meaning due to the lack 
of signifying character ( vacakatva ) of the words. In fact, Dharmaraja Adhvarlndra 
has accepted the meaninglulness of the sentences, which entails the existence of the 
relation in them. Hence the definition of nirvikalpaka perception as formulated by 
the Advaitins is hardly adequate. At least this type of definition apparently fails to 
justify nirvikalpaka cognition. The problem has been well taken by the Advaitins by 
giving a fresh interpretation of the above-mentioned sentence. To them the meaning 
of the sentences such as so ’yam devadattah or tat tvam asi etc. is indivisible 
( akhand&rtha ). When the sentences produce right cognition without being related to 
the relation among the words, it is called indivisible meaning. Only the stem 
(pratipadika ), which are free from the suffixes causing relation, can give rise to 
indivisible meaning. In the case of the nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa there is no relation 
between the meanings of the terms, but it gives an indivisible meaning after ignor¬ 
ing the individual ones. 14 Such statement is dependent on some metaphysical pre¬ 
suppositions, such as the phenomenon of sabda-brahman or sphota in Vedanta- 
paribhasa (VPar). 

Two types of perception, apart from the previously mentioned one, are jiva-saksin 
and isvara-saksin. It has been mentioned in the Vedanta-paribhasa that the distinc¬ 
tion between an individual being (jiva) and witness in self (jiva-saksin) lies on the 
status of internal sense-organ ( antah-karana ). If consciousness is limited by mind or 
inner organ it is called jiva ( antah-karanavacchinnam caitanyam jivah). If the same 
antah-karana remains as a limiting adjunct (upadhi) in a jiva, it is called jiva-saksin. 
In the same way, the consciousness qualified by mdyd is called isvara or God 
(mayavacchinnarh caitanyam paramesvarah). When the same mdyd remains as a 
limiting adjunct ( upadhi ) of consciousness, it is called witness in God (isvara- 
saksin). The property, which is related to the predicate ( kdrydnvayin) and becomes a 
distinguisher (vyavarttaka), being present (vartamana) in a possessor of property, is 
called visesana while something, which cannot be related to the predicate 
(kdryananvayin) and becomes a distinguisher (vyavarttaka), being present (vartamana) 
in the possessor of property, is called upadhi. Though the distinction between 
visesana and upadhi has been shown clearly, it is very difficult to understand the 


14 VPar (Pratyaksa-pariccheda), p. 35: idam eva tat tvam asi ity-adi-vakyanam akhandartham 
vat samsarganavagahi-yatharthajnana-janakatvam iti. 
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exact position whether the inner organ ( antah-karana ) remains in an individual 
being as an adjunct or limiting adjunct. In the same way the position or status of 
may a in consciousness ( caitanya ) cannot be known with the help of the reason. 
Without the help of intuition it is very difficult to have an idea about the status of 
mind in an individual being or the status of mdyd in a consciousness. It needs vision 
to know the same. If these are known transcendentally, why are they called the 
forms of perception? The phenomena of jiva-saksin and isvara-sdksin are more 
metaphysical in character than epistemological. Hence the Advaitins cannot do 
‘pure epistemology’ without the help of metaphysics. 

In connection with the immediate awareness ( aparoksa-jnana ) Dharmaraja 
Adhvarindra has pointed out that such perceptual awareness may sometimes arise 
from the testimony also, which is called perceptual awareness generated through 
verbal testimony (sabda-janya-pratyaksa). 

It has been argued by the Advaitins that, when an individual comes to know of his 
happiness through the utterance of the sentence ‘You are happy’ (tvam sukhi) by 
somebody else, would it be considered as perceptual? The answer is in the positive, 
to the Advaitins. They have put forward an example of perceptual awareness through 
some testimonial cognition. A leader of a team is counting the members of his team 
to confirm that nobody is left behind. Among the ten members every time he is 
counting nine members but not ten, not including himself due to his absent-minded¬ 
ness. Being pointed out by some body else he comes to know that he has not 
counted himself. Ultimately the person pointed him out as the tenth person and said: 
‘You are the tenth’ ( dasamas tvam asi ). This is a case of perception, no doubt, 
which is generated through the utterance of the sentence by some body else. 15 Actu¬ 
ally this type of awareness suggests a great area of the Advaita philosophy. To the 
Advaitins an individual being is always free, but he does not know it. When it is 
pointed out that he is free from suffering through the injunction of the sastra or agama 
or through hearing ( sravana ), reflection ( manana ) and meditating ( nididhydsana ), 
he suddenly sees himself free. This freedom is not new to him, but it is acquirement 
of what is acquired (praptasva praptih ). An individual’s liberation or freedom is not 
at all a new achievement, but awareness of something, which is already known. This 
knowing of the known is possible through the testimonial statement as found in 
different srutis. The function of the testimony in the form of sruti is to make some¬ 
one aware of his own position and status. It provides the true picture of the human 
being, his freedom etc. about which he did not know. Hence, perception in the field 


15 VPar ( Pratyaksa-pariccheda ), p. 19: na caivam api vartamdna-dasdyam tvam sukhi ity adi- 
vakya-janya-jhdnasya pratyaksdpattih syad iti vacyam istatvat, dasamas tvam asi ity-ddau 
sannikrsta-visaye sabdad apy aparoksa-jhanabhyupagamdt. 
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of freedom or liberation is generated through the agamic statement tat tvam asi, 
which is very much significant in Indian Philosophical systems. In order to highlight 
this metaphysical aspect they have introduced a specific type of pratyaksa called 
sabda-janya-pratyaksa (‘perceptual cognition generated through verbal testimony ’). 

Indian theories of error called ‘error theory’ ( khvati-vada ) as admitted by different 
systems are based on purely metaphysical structure. The Vijnana-vadin and Sunya- 
vadin schools of Buddhism propagate consciousness-centric error theory ( atma-khyati- 
vada ) and non-existent error theory ( asat-khyati-vada ) respectively after keeping the 
theory of consciousness in the form of vijhana (consciousness) and sunvata (voidness) 
in view. Such is the case with the indescribable theory of error ( anirvacanlya- 
khvati-vada). In this case the represented object or the mistakenly known object is 
admitted as different from existent or non-existent ( sad-asad-vilaksana ), because it 
(i.e. the snake in the case of rope) is neither existent due to its sublation by the latter 
cognition nor non-existent due to having its apparent awareness (pratibhasika- 
satta). The MImamsaka who do not believe in the existence of erroneous cognition 
formulates the theory of no error theory ( akhvati ) presupposing it in view. 

The Naiyayikas admit that more than one pramana can be applied to know a sin¬ 
gle object, which is called the theory of pramana-samplava. The nature of an object 
is not a factor for applying pramana. As for example, ‘fire’ can be known through 
perception, inference or verbal testimony. But so far as the Buddhist view is con¬ 
cerned, a particular nature of an object determines the particular means of knowing 
{pramana) through which alone it is revealed. An object having a unique character¬ 
istic ( sva-laksana) is revealed by perception alone. A sva-laksana-e ntity (‘unique 
singular’) cannot be revealed by inference and in the same way the samanva- 
laksana-e ntity (‘entity characterised by generality’) can be known by inference 
alone, but not capable of being known by perception. This metaphysical presuppo¬ 
sition leads them to admit the system of a specific fixed means of knowing 
(pramana-vyavastha). The Buddhists may say that if more than one pramana is 
applied in a certain case, the object may be seen as having contradictory nature. To 
them if perception, inference and verbal testimony have a common object, the object 
should have been of similar type. But actually we find ‘fire’ for example, perceived in 
proximity is different from that existing in a remote distance. If an object is seen from 
a distance, it is seen as associated with some general features. When it comes near, the 
same object seems to have some other special features. Hence, perception, inference 
and verbal testimony differ from each other regarding the object grasped by them. 

But the Naiyayikas stick to their decision that many modes of knowing (pramana ) 
can be applied to the same object. They assert that a locus having diverse properties 
is one and the same. Jayanta (NMa, p. 33) has referred to the paradigm case of ap¬ 
plying various pramana s in a particular situation. From the words of a trustworthy 
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person an individual can know of the existence of fire in a distant place. He goes 
towards the locus of fire. When he goes certain distance, he sees smoke arising from 
a place by which he infers the existence of fire. When he goes nearest to the fire, he 
perceives the same with his own. 


— 3 — 

From the above-mentioned arguments it can be concluded that pramana-sastra is 
not free from metaphysical or ontological commitment. In fact, when a particular 
epistemic theory is propagated by a particular system, the philosophers belonging to 
the school keep the ontological presupposition in view. Being influenced by this 
they formulate an epistemic theory, which can ultimately prove these presupposi¬ 
tions. Before a particular epistemic theory is formulated, its formulation is influ¬ 
enced by the presuppositions. The ontological commitment guides a philosopher 
remaining in him in the form of proposition ( pratijna ). The same ontology or prameya 
is proved through the pramdna, which is in the substantiated form as we find in the 
case of conclusion ( nigamana ). When it is said that ‘ prameya is established through 
pramdna’ (manadhina meya-siddhih ), Indian philosophers talk of the latter type of 
function occupying the position of nigamana. The above-mentioned point may be 
highlighted again following the Advaitic line. In the beginning of the Adhvasa- 
bhasya Sankara has given the definition of superimposition ( adhyasa ) as ‘the ap¬ 
pearance of the previously seen object in a different place, which has affinities with 
memory is called superimposition.’ 16 This definition is in the description level, 
which has no relation with the actual realisation of the same. This is not the result of 
experience. When the self is realised, an individual can realise the truth of the 
statement describing adhyasa (‘superimposition’). This description is the starting 
point to reach the realm of realisation. The true nature of the illusoriness of the 
world ( adhyasa ) can be realised just after self-realisation has been attained. The first 
introduction with the concept of adhyasa is taken as proposition {pratijna) and the 
realisation of the same at the end is the conclusion {nigamana). Though the propo¬ 
sition and conclusion seem to be the same, there is a gulf of difference between the 
two. The former is a mere description given by somebody else from his experience 
while the latter is the result of an individual’s own realisation. Such is the case with 
other theoretical enterprises. But it should be kept in view that these probable enti¬ 
ties ( meva ) are working in the brain of the philosophers before the theoretical for¬ 
mation of knowledge starts. Hence, theory of knowledge can never be unbiased in 
the true sense of the term. 


16 ABh, p. 4: aha—ko ’yam adhyaso nama iti. ucyate — smrti-rupah paratra purva-drstavabhasah. 
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Power and Insight in Jain Discourse 

PETER FLUGEL 


In contrast to earlier Jainological emphasis on the unchanging and dogmatic na¬ 
ture of doctrinal Jainism, recent historical-philological and anthropological scholar¬ 
ship focuses predominately on historically changing, syncretic and hybrid features 
of Jain beliefs and practices, and on the role of agency in the construction of 
socioreligious identity. * 1 Contrary to culturalist self-images and academic represen¬ 
tations, it is widely recognised that the ‘differences which separate Jainism from 
Hinduism and Buddhism ... are largely differences of emphasis for all are built from 
common material’ (WILLIAMS (1983: xxii)); 2 and that ‘even though Jainism is a 
distinct religion and not a sect of Hinduism, still it is a fact that in the past [and pre¬ 
sent] many Jains used to regard themselves as Hindus and were also regarded by 
others as Hindus’ (SANGAVE (1980: 3)). This raises questions about the characteris- 


This essay was originally conceived as a prolegomenon to my paper Worshipping the Ideal 
King: On the Social Implications of Medieval Jain Conversion Stories, which will be published 
under this title. Earlier versions of this paper were presented to the ‘Hindu Studies Seminar’ at the 
School of Oriental and Africa Studies in London, 25 November 1992, and to the ‘Jains in Indian 
History and Culture Workshop’ at Amherst College, 25 June 1993. A version of the prolegomenon 
written up for publication in 1996 was presented, essentially unchanged but updated and ex¬ 
panded, to the Conference ‘Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy’ in Bialowieza, Warsaw Univer¬ 
sity, 5 May, 2006. I am indebted to the participants of these fora for feedback, and particularly to 
Komelius Krumpelmann, who commented on the manuscript. I also wish to express my gratitude to 
the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG) and the Aits and Humanities Research Board (AHRB) 
in Britain for supporting my participation in the conferences in Amherst and Bialowieza. 

1 It is impossible to define a religious tradition, such as Jainism through a list of unchanging attrib¬ 
utes. Levi-Strauss (1970: 3 ff.) prefers to talk about crystallisation of secondary differences within 
syncretic fields. Another viable strategy is to analyse contextually changing self-attributions. FOUCAULT 
(1981: 69) investigates discourse diachronically as a ‘regular and distinct series of events’ rather than 
positing a ‘tradition’ which might be ‘behind discourse’. See also LUHMANN (1982). Carrithers 
(1990) and GOMBR1CH (1996: 7), similarly, opt for the study of religious tradition as ‘a chain of events’. 

2 Because of this common heritage, contemporary Jain ‘orthodoxy’ classifies only originally non- 
Indian traditions, such as Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, as truly heretical. See JAINI (1979: 314, n. 
63). In the following I will focus on the relationship between ‘Hindu’ religions and Jainism only. 


Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy 

Warsaw Indological Studies 3 (2011/2016) 85-217. 
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tic features and the politics of Jain discourse, the principle medium of Jain cultural 
synthesis. 3 DUMONT (1980: 210) once stated that the Jains, like any non-Hindu 
group in India, ‘cannot be regarded as independent of the environment in which it is 
set, as really constituting a society by itself, however strongly its own values push it 
in this direction.’ Yet, whether, or to what extent, the Jains ‘derive their raison 
d’etre from their distinctive ways of manoeuvring within a [hierarchical] structure 
that they share with the whole society’ (Marriott (1976: 131)) needs further 
research. 4 Laidlaw (1985), (1995: 95), in one of the few studies of Jain discourse 
to date, 5 argues that ‘Jain cultural distinctiveness does not rest on rituals or practices 
in which people are marked as different and counted in or out’ but on ‘a range of 
practices and relationships through which Jains participate in Hindu public culture 
in India, and do so as Jains.’ Jain culture is defined as a shared ethical life-style, or 
‘class psychology’, grounded in ‘a set of processes and practices which cluster 
around the ownership, management, funding, and use of property’ (LAIDLAW (1985: 
147, cf. 349 f.)). Socioreligious group formations beyond the institutions of family, 
caste and religious trusts are seen as ephemeral and dependent on instrumental proc¬ 
esses of strategic mass mobilisation by individual lay leaders. CARRITHERS (1992: 
118) studied how in conventional settings Jain public speakers ‘create, manipulate, 
and transform’ connections between listeners ( sravaka ), in particular through the 
narration of religious stories in communal rhetoric. 6 LAIDLAW’s (1985: 55 f.) theory 


3 The single defining criterion that is universally accepted within the Jain tradition is the ref¬ 
erence to the Jinas, especially Mahavlra. To a lesser extent, the notions of practising ahimsa and 
vegetarianism, which is nowadays shared with many ‘Hindus’ and Buddhists, are used as refer¬ 
ence points. On problems of Jain identity see FLUGEL (2005), (2006a), (2006b). 

4 In spite of their differences, DUMONT and MARRIOTT both rely on the code-model of classical 
structuralism. However, MARRIOTT (1976) and his followers posit a multiplicity of incongruent cul¬ 
tural codes and/or mle-oriented strategies in order to investigate ‘surface’ phenomena as products of 
their interaction. The unity of ‘Hindu society’ or ‘culture’ is no longer presupposed, ‘rather it is an 
empirical observation to be analyzed’ (Burghart (1978b), (1978a: 38)) in terms of competing 
groups which ‘regulate their interaction on the basis of their own code of hierarchy’ (Burghart 
(1978a: 36)). The essentialism of ‘society’ is thus replaced by the essentialism of competing ‘strategic 
groups’ or ‘(sub-) cultures’ (within a territorial state).The unity of a system as a whole is then gener¬ 
ated through (a) mutual incorporation of elements of other codes, and (b) temporary agreements on 
the code of interaction (BURGHART (1978a: 37)). Burghart (1983), (1985), in his outline of the study 
of intra-cultural ‘arenas of interpretation’, first noted points of transition between the multiple code¬ 
model and Habermas’ (1980-81) theory of communicative action (which however avoids a priori 
reification of ‘groups’ altogether by merely presupposing universal interactional competencies). 

5 Laidlaw (1985) offers an analysis of the relationship between Jain ‘moksa- discourse’ and 

‘pimya-discourse’, on which see Cort (1989) and Babb (1996), who do not explicitly use dis¬ 
course-analytical approaches. 
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of the Jain ‘language game’ and CARRITHERS’ (1991: 262) work on the ‘rhetoric of 
samdj ’ both successfully move away from essentialist notions of communal identity. 
But they achieve this only at the price of recurring to instrumentalist definitions of 
community formation, disregarding the key dimensions of felt togetherness and 
shared belief and custom. 6 7 

In this essay, I propose to avoid both a priori definitions of socio-cultural identity 
and instrumentalist theories of community formation by analysing the stated princi¬ 
ples of Jain religious discourse itself. I will compare and contrast these principles 
with the categories of Jurgen HABERMAS’ (1980-81), who in his Theory of Commu¬ 
nicative Action offers a seemingly non-reductionist interpretation of linguistically 
mediated processes of socio-cultural synthesis. In contrast to the explicit normative 
ideals of the Jains, rooted in an ontology of karman, Habermas’ theoretical investi¬ 
gation presents itself as a non-ontological reconstruction of regulative ideals im¬ 
plicitly presupposed by all actual human discourse. 8 Some preliminary remarks on 
the architecture of his theory are necessary. 

Habermas’ model seeks to transcend the false alternative of ‘community’ and 
‘society’—which still dominates the sociology of Indian religions—by focusing on 
the relationship between ‘lifeworld’ and ‘system’ instead, as differentiated in con¬ 
temporary modern society. ‘Lifeworld’, a term imported from phenomenology, is 
defined as the horizon or context of linguistically mediated communicative action. 9 


6 See CARRITHERS (1992: 106) on the importance of the setting for processes of negotiation of 
Jain identity through the medium of cultural narratives; and FLUGEL (1993) on the significance of 
self-referentiality in conversion stories narrated in settings, such as sermons, similar to those de¬ 
scribed in the nan'ative itself, thus generating self-verification. BOURDIEU (1991a), in FAUCONNIER 
(1981: 202 n. 8), demonstrated that self-verification must be distinguished from the success of an 
intended perlocutionary effect. See also FAUCONNIER’s (1981: 185) analysis of the ‘principle of 
incorporation’, the description of a rite within the rite. 

7 See TONNIES’ (1887) classical work on community and society. 

s Habermas’ analysis of discourse is influenced by the work of Karl-Otto Apel (1973) and 
the analysis of the 'colonisation' of discourse by generalised media of communication by the neo- 
Parsonian social systems theory of LUHMANN (1979) , etc. ‘Discourse’ is here used in the general 
sense of a set of verbal or written statements. HABERMAS (1980: 71) / (1984-1987 I: 42), (2005: 
20) understands ‘discourse’ in a more restricted (and old-fashioned) sense as ‘reasoning’, i.e. the 
rational exchange of arguments for or against contested claims. In his terms, ‘discourse’ is the 
reflective form of ‘communicative action’ which is distinguished from mere ‘communication’. 
LUHMANN (2002: 42 n. 37) points out that ‘capacity for reasoned elaboration’ is a traditional defi¬ 
nition of‘authority’. See infra 106 f. 

9 Following Peirce and Royce, Apel and Habermas presuppose the ideal of an ‘infinite com¬ 
munity of interpretation’ as the ‘collective subject’. The resulting contrast between the ‘real com¬ 
munity of communication’ and an implicitly presupposed ‘ideal community of communication’ 
has been criticised, for instance by WELLMER (1986: 68 £, 81-102) and Albert (2003: 30, 50 
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It is, in his view, constituted by language and has three components or actor-world 
relations, in which communications are simultaneously embedded: cultural symbols, 
social norms, and personal aims. Lifeworlds are conceived as thematic resources for 
the intersubjective construction of social situations though symbolic or communica¬ 
tive action. 111 In case of disagreement, situations are ideally defined rationally and 
consensually, through co-operative processes of interpretation based on the rejection 
or acceptance of claims of objective truth (cognition oriented), normative rightness 
(action oriented), and subjective sincerity (person oriented). The limited explanatory 
scope of the lifeworld perspective conceded, Habermas (1981: 180) / (1984-1987 
II: 118) defines society as a whole ‘simultaneously as a system and a lifeworld’: 
‘societies are systematically stabilised complexes of action of socially integrated 
groups’ (1980-1981: 228) / (1984-1987 II: 152). This definition acknowledges that 
society is not constituted through symbolic or communicative action alone, but 
also—and increasingly so—through systemic processes, i.e. the unintended conse¬ 
quences of action and interaction mediated by ‘steering media’ such as money or 
power rather than by language. Habermas thus situates the social role of discourse 
within a theory of differentiation of system and lifeworld. The degree of differentia¬ 
tion determines the extent to which social integration can/must be achieved through 
symbolic or communicative action alone." Habermas argues that lifeworld and 
system perspectives are mutually incompatible. His proposed synthesis (chided as 
‘eclectic’ by his critics) prescribes a systematic alternation of the two perspectives, 
thus addressing the problem in a similar way as Jain perspectivism. Within this 
framework, Habermas’ contribution to discourse analysis results from a single con¬ 
ceptual move: the substitution of the pivotal concept of subjective ‘intentionality’ 


Royce ff.), who advocate for a fallibilistic notion of consensus and deny a general interest in infi¬ 
nite discussion (Albert (2003: 70)). For a similar conceptual structure see, however, the Buddhist 
(and Jain) distinction between ‘real’ and ‘ideal’ sangha, analysed for instance by BECHERT (1961: 
23 £, 35). Habermas (1991: 133) conceded that the normative content of universal pragmatic 
presuppositions can not be equated with obligatory norms of interaction. Anticipating presupposi¬ 
tions are normative in ‘a wider sense’, enabling practice, without regulating it. In his recent revi¬ 
sion of his epistemic universal pragmatic concept of truth, HABERMAS (2004: 50-55, 256 f.) re¬ 
nounced the concept of a ‘final consensus’, because it is beyond the necessity and problems of 
discourse, and distinguishes now between truth and legitimation. 

10 Communicative action is defined as the reflexive form of symbolic interaction. 

11 Habermas (1981: 219) / (1984-1987 II: 145): ‘Universal discourse points to an idealized 
lifeworld reproduced through processes of mutual understanding that have been largely detached 
from normative contexts and transferred over to rationally motivated yes/no positions. This sort of 
growing autonomy can come to pass only to the extent that the constraints of material reproduc¬ 
tion no longer hide behind the mask of a rationally impenetrable, basic, normative consensus, that 
is to say, behind the authority of the sacred.’ 
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(championed by Weberian, Husserlian or Wittgensteinian variants of interpretive 
sociology) 12 with the notion of intersubjective ‘communication’ ( Verstandigung ), 
which in his view is the inherent telos of human language. lj The intersubjective 
alternative to conventional subject-philosophical approaches 14 enables Habermas to 
criticise empirical discourses of power, based on ‘instrumental action’, as 
‘deviations’ from an ‘original’ mode of unconstrained ‘communicative action’, im¬ 
plicitly presupposed by all interlocutors. 

Habermas’ characterisation of the constitutive role of implicit idealisations for 
linguistically mediated interaction by the term ‘ideal speech situation’ has been 
widely criticised (in similar ways as Chomsky’s ‘ideal speech community’), since, 
by definition, ideal situations are rarely, if ever, empirically encountered, and not 
even consciously contemplated by the majority of interlocutors. 15 Though it is a 
truism that ideals can only influence behaviour if they differ from it, a society which 
relies entirely on explicit consensus is both a modem utopia and a nightmare, since 
everything can become problematic under the imperative of rational control in an 
ideal world of unconstrained intersubjectivity. To avoid the ‘cost’ of social reflexiv- 
ity, social life has to rely on traditions, habits, routines and systemic processes 
(mediated by institutions or markets) which are taken for granted, until questioned. 
This is recognised by the model. Habermas insists, however, that the fundamental 
unspoken expectations underlying all social interaction can be analytically recon¬ 
structed. Conflict, for instance over values, can only be peacefully resolved if the 
normative presuppositions of communicative action, such as common interest in the 
avoidance of violence, are implicitly observed. 16 Hence, rather than dismissing 
Habermas’ ‘utopianism’ outright, 17 it may be more fruitful to ask whether the prin- 


12 See HABERMAS (1984: 35-82, 307-50) on three types of intentionality: fundamental intentional- 
ity of consciousness, strategic intentionality, and intentionality of non-deliberate actions. Phenomenolo¬ 
gical ‘intentionality of consciousness’ (not to be confused with Weber’s ‘strategic intentionality’ or Searle’s 
concept of subjective ‘meaning intentionality’) can be usefully compared with Jain concepts of con¬ 
sciousness and intentionality. An intentionalist stance alone can, however, not account for social proc¬ 
esses of acceptance or definitions of acceptability of actions or arguments. Apel (1993: 41) stressed, 
rightly in my view, the ‘reciprocal dependence of a priori of consciousness and linguistic a priori’. 

13 Habermas (1984: 461). Verstandigung is itself an ambiguous word, combining 
‘understanding’ (something, someone) and ‘coming to an agreement’ or ‘reaching understanding’. 

14 See Habermas (1985) for an analysis of the aporias of 20 th century philosophy. 

15 E.g. Alexy (1996: 155 ff„ 412 ff.). 

16 Habermas (1991: 169) derives the normative presuppositions of communicative action from 
the notion of ‘common interest’. In (neo-)Parsonian sociology, the condition that the interacting 
units know that both could also act differently is known as ‘double contingency’. 

17 Albert (1994: 259) chides the analytical projection of such an ideal into ‘pre-theoretical 
knowledge’ as ‘normative essentialism’. 
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ciples of discourse identified by Habermas function indeed as universal presupposi¬ 
tions of communicative action or are merely one set of possible idealisations 
amongst many. The question is pertinent, since ‘communicative action’, according 
to Habermas, is predicated on the implicit recognition of the values of individual 
autonomy and equality, and the existence of domination-free social spaces and 
interactional competencies, which are rarely given in any concrete situation. Does 
Habermas’ model, then, merely impose modern European ideals or is his theory 
indeed of universal relevance? 18 

This question can be explored by comparing Habermas’ dialogical model of the 
‘ideal speech situation’ with other models of highly idealised speech situations of a 
similar level of abstraction, such as the Jain theory of speaking, which, at first sight, 
seems to be predicated on hierarchical, or subject oriented, rather than egalitarian, or 
intersubjective, normative presuppositions. 19 From Habermas’ perspective, the prin¬ 
ciples informing hierarchical systems, even if culturally dominant, cannot be univer- 
salised, since they themselves are predicated on the principles of communicative 
action which are (from the perspective of analytical reconstruction) consciously or 
unconsciously presupposed in all linguistically mediated interaction. Conversely, 
from a Jain perspective, the ontology of soul, non-soul, karman and the principle of 
non-violence are implicitly presupposed in all universally acceptable actions. In 


18 Keenan’s (1976) ethnographic critique of the postulated universality of Grice’s conversa¬ 
tional maxims has been extended to Habermas by Pratt (1986: 70). Disregarding criticism of 
Keenan’s arguments, for instance by Prince (1982), she argues that Habermas’ ‘ideal speech act’ 
merely reflects dominant Western standards of normality used to criticise ‘deviations’ as ‘systemic 
distortions’. Following Nietzsche, FOUCAULT (1981: 56) had earlier criticised the ‘will to truth’ as 
a ‘machinery of exclusion’ of ‘false discourses’. See also LlNKENBACH’s (1986: 108 n. 43) anthro¬ 
pological critique of Habermas ‘objective hermeneutics’. Habermas (1983: 88 ff.) / (1990: 78 ff.) 
responded to objections to his ‘ethnocentrism’ in his work on discourse ethics, distinguishing 
‘moral’ questions of ‘common interest’ or ‘justice’, orienting his own work, from ‘ethical’ ques¬ 
tions of ‘the good life’ or ‘self-realisation’ which are culturally specific (Habermas (1983: 118). 

19 Normative presuppositions in Indian theories of language have been discussed by GANERI 
(1999: 17), who pointed to differences between the subject-centred epistemological conception of 
language in Nyaya and information transmission theories which, in contrast to the Nyaya theory of 
‘direct, non-inferential assent’, assume that ‘assenting to another’s utterance is never direct, but 
always depends on the hearer’s awareness of the speaker’s intentions.’ The proposal that the 
‘normativity of meaning’ by divine decree in Gadadhara’s (Navya-nyaya) semantics can 
‘partially’ be defended in terms of the notion of tacitly shared ‘conventional semantic theories’ as 
‘the standard of correctness’ within a specific linguistic community, rather than recurring to 
MatilaTs ‘ideal hearer’ concept (GANERI (1999: 44)), presupposes an intersubjective solution of 
‘the co-ordination problem’. For the use of ‘optimal standpoints’ for reconstructing the presuppo¬ 
sitions of Jain many-valued logic see also GANERI (2002: 271). 
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both cases, moments of ‘insight’ can be generated through the acceptance 20 and 
situational projection of the respective model. 21 It is debatable whether any com¬ 
parison between contrasting philosophical or religious models implies a dialectical 
third perspective which will ‘always be more general than the most general postu¬ 
lates of a religion and the most general rules of investigation itself (PlATIGORSKY 
(1985: 210)) or is simply an addition without being ‘higher or lower’ (MURTI (1955: 
127)). Frequently cited examples of overarching perspectives that are not predicated 
on specific comparisons are the dialectic of the categories of reflection (Flegel), the 
politics of cultural hegemony (Gramsci), or indeed the Jaina conception of a dis¬ 
junctive synthesis of differences or alternatives ( anekanta-vada ), which according to 
MURTI (1955: 128) is ‘more a syncretism than a synthesis’. A non-relativistic 
scenario is plausible if one model is able to reconstruct another on its own terms in 
a non-reductive way, or if it improves the other model, without losing information, 
while the reverse is not possible. In such a case, the analytical superiority of one 
model over the other must be conceded in principle. 

A peculiar feature of Flabermas’ universal pragmatic theory is that it can only be 
operationalised by ‘reversing step by step the strong idealisations’ of the concept of 


20 See for instance the extensive literature in analytical theology, following WITTGENSTEIN 
(1953), on the role of models for religious insight. For example Ramsey’s (1967: 37) analysis of 
the ‘disclosure situation’, based on religious commitment: ‘So we see religious commitment as a 
total commitment to the whole universe; something in relation to which argument has only a very 
odd function; its purpose being to tell such a tale as evokes the “insight”, the “discernment” from 
which the commitment follows as a response. Further, religious commitment is something bound 
up with key words whose logic no doubt resembles that of words which characterise personal 
loyalty as well as that of the axioms of mathematics, and somehow combines the features of both, 
being what may be called “specially resistant” posits, “final” endpoints of explanation, key-words 
suited to the whole job of living—“apex” words.’ See further SMART (1965), Hick (1969), and others. 

21 The concept of ‘insight’ is used somewhat ambiguously in this article, referring both to cog¬ 
nitive insight in the sense of Habermas ( Einsicht ) and to Jain religious insight (samyaktva or 
samyag-darsana). This can be justified by pointing to similar ambiguities (a) in Habermas’ use of 
Einsicht referring both to understanding and acceptance (close to Skt. samjhd, agreement, under¬ 
standing, harmony), and (b) in the Jain usage of samyaktva which can refer to cognitive insight 
and acceptance of the ‘rightness’ of Jain doctrine, but mainly describes the ‘direct experience’ of 
the soul/self; see Jaini (1979: 80). The understanding of doctrine and self may or may not be 
linked, for instance in conversion experiences (FLUGEL (1993)), which can be interpreted as a 
‘realization and internalization of important dogmatic subjects’ (Bruhn (1997-1998, V. 1)), 
though this conception does not account for the ‘self-reported’ enlightenment experiences of the 
Jinas. See SCHMITHAUSEN (1981: 199 n. 3) on similar ambiguities of the term ‘insight’ in early 
Buddhist scriptures. Generally on the problem of communicating ‘experience’ in Buddhist con¬ 
texts see SCHMITHAUSEN (1981: 200 ff.), and for ideological uses FAURE (1991) and SHARE (1995). 
On Buddhist insight meditation, see GRIFFITHS (1981) and HOUTMAN (1999), amongst others. For 
observations on Buddhist and Jain meditation see Bronkhorst (1993b). 
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communicative action to approximate the complexity of natural situations. Because 
most methodological provisions and theoretical assumptions have to be dropped in 
this process, universal pragmatics becomes, for all practical purposes, indistinguish¬ 
able from empirical pragmatics, except for the additional conceptual sensitivity 
‘needed to recognise the rational basis of linguistic communication in the confusing 
complexity of the everyday observed’ (Habermas (1980: 444)/(1984 1987 I: 
331). 22 What is gained is the ability to discover different levels of the linguistically 
represented reality, and communicative pathologies, such as veiled power relation¬ 
ships or systemic distortions of rational communication through the use of general¬ 
ised media of communication. 2 . For formal pragmatic investigations of South Asian 
discourse the fundamental empirical question is not whether, for instance, man¬ 
tras or ritual language can be considered as ‘speech acts’, or in which sense. 24 The 
question is rather, as Richard BURGHART (1996: 301) put it, ‘how does non-dis- 
torted speech communication take place in hierarchical structures’? BURGHART 
(1983), (1985) was the first South Asianist to tentatively explore the possibilities of 
the theory of communicative action for an understanding of religious and political 
discourse in South Asia. Since his premature death, few advances have been made 
in rendering Habermas’ highly abstract theory fruitful for South Asian studies. 

In this essay, I make a fresh attempt in exploring the analytical potential of 
Habermas’ communication theoretical approach for South Asian Studies by con¬ 
trasting Habermas’ discourse ethics, the reflective form of communicative action, 
with Jain discourse ethics, a reflective form of non-violent action. I will focus par¬ 
ticularly on their respective theorisation of the subtle role of power in processes of 
indirect communication. Habermas opened up a new critical perspective by studying 
the constitutive role of idealisation in discourse and its exploitation. Alternative 
approaches, such as FOUCAULT’S (1981) and BoURDIEU’s (1991a), by contrast, 
emphasise the ubiquity and institutionalised nature of power. This view exerts a 
strong influence on current empirical investigations of Jain processes of social self- 


22 On the difference between formal and empirical pragmatics see HABERMAS (1980: 440-52) / 
(1984-1987 1: 328-37). 

23 Talcott Parsons was the first to argue that symbolically generalised media of communica¬ 
tion, steering media, such as power, money, status and value commitment, are the functional 
equivalents of sacred symbols in co-ordinating actions in societies not dominated by tradition: 
‘Instead of negotiating to consensus ... men rely on symbols <promising> the experience of 
meaning as a statistical probability over many acts. They are freed from the efforts to negotiate 
basics all the time’ (Baum (1976) on Parsons, cited by Habermas (1981: 393) / (1984-1987 II: 
262). 

24 The potential of speech-act theory for South Asian studies has been explored by POTTER 
(1970), (1984), Wheelock (1982), Deshpande (1990), Findley (1989), Taber (1989), Gohler 
(1995a), (1995b), amongst others. 
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identification. 2:1 In comparing Habermas’ and Jain theories of discourse, I pursue 
three main arguments as far as the principles of Jain discourse is concerned: 

(a) Despite being differently constructed, the Jain theory of speech plays a similar 
role within Indian philosophy as Habermas’ theory of communicative action 
does within Western philosophy. Both aim at the integration of a variety of 
perspectives, proclaim the primacy of morality over truth and logic, and 
predicate critical analysis of typical speech acts, especially latent strategic 
speech acts (perlocutions), on idealised normative presuppositions. 26 

(b) The orientation towards, and mastery of, the principles of Jainism generates 
interactional competencies regarding the non-violent resolution of conflicts, 
and cognitive distancing effects, which enable competent agents to intention¬ 
ally create ambiguous symbols (utterances and gestures), and to manipulate 
identities through the re-interpretation of culturally normative or conventional 
presuppositions. The same can be said of the cognitive functions of modem 
theories of communication. 

(c) The perceived plurivocality or multifunctionality of symbols—one of the main 
features of syncretism and socio-cultural synthesis in general—is in the Jain case 
not only a feature of rule-application, or a consequence of external imposition or 
extrinsic borrowing etc., 27 but also a consequence of religious knowledge, which 
can generate effects of insight qua (re-) interpretation of any given content. 
From the conventional point of view of communicative action, the principles of 
Jain hermeneutics produce systematically distorted communication, albeit one 
that is ideally oriented to salvific rather than material ends. 

My basic contention is that philosophy (and logic), whether preoccupied with 
questions of universal validity, scepticism or pluralism, is always embedded in 
socio-cultural milieus which it both reflects and influences in varying degrees. Phi¬ 
losophy is always not ‘merely philosophy’, but a form of social discourse with so¬ 
cial functions, manifest or latent. Philosophy does not merely consist in sets of 
propositions and logical or argumentative procedures but has also, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, pragmatic and expressive dimensions, and presupposes matching lifeforms 


25 See Laidlaw (1985), (1995), and CORT (1989), (2001: 11, 171), who invokes Eliade’s rather 
then Foucault’s theory of power. See Flugel (1997), (2006b: 108 f.). 

26 Citing examples, GOHLER (1995b: 66) noted, similarly, the ‘iiberraschende Gegenstands- 
gleichheit der Untersuchungen der MImamsa und der “Sprechakttheoretiker”’ Austin and Searle: 
‘In etwas anderer Fassung frnden sich diese Kategorien auch in der MImamsa’ (GOHLER (1995b: 69)). 

27 On extrinsic borrowing see Dumont (1980: 194). For a Jain example see MlSRA (1972: 16) 
on the merely ‘nominal adoption’ of the local South Indian culture by (Rajasthani) Svetambara 
Jain merchants in Bangalore. 
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and institutions for its social recognition. 28 The comparison between two expressly 
non-absolutist universalist theories, the theory of communicative action and the Jain 
theory of language usage, in my view, demonstrates that philosophies are intrinsically 
connected with a selective range of matching life-forms, while recognising that most 
socio-cultural milieus are culturally hybrid and contain elements which are universally 
acceptable. To what extent procedures and contents of ‘rational inquiry’ 29 are influ¬ 
enced by and influence social context is a question for empirical research. 

The aim of this essay is to outline a new approach for the analysis of religious dis¬ 
course in South Asia, and to prepare the ground for future critical sociolinguistic stud¬ 
ies of Jain discourse. For this purpose key theoretical issues of philosophical pluralism 
and cross-cultural comparison are explored in a heuristic way. The essay is in eight 
parts. First, I am going to review the general problematic of Jain syncretism (I) and the 
existing academic literature on Jain rhetoric and discourse (II), followed by an over¬ 
view of Habermas’ theory of communicative action (III) and aspects of the work of 
Grice and Brown and Levinson, which will prove useful for operationalising Haber¬ 
mas’ theory (IV). To prepare the ground for empirical investigation, I will then pro¬ 
pose a typology of characteristic social settings of Jain religious discourse, and discuss 
their normative implications (V). Thereafter, I analyse the key features of the Jain 
theory of speech (VI), and of Jain discourse ethics in form of the Jain tetrad of the 
modes of speech (VII). Finally, I draw some general conclusions by comparing and 
contrasting the normative presuppositions of the theory of communicative action and 
the Jain theory of speech, which both in their own way offer critical analytical per¬ 
spectives on the role of power and violence in human communication (VIII). 30 


— I — 

One of the key arguments of this essay is that Jainism, as a meta-philosophy 
whose social efficacy is predicated on the systematic reinterpretation of conven¬ 
tional perspectives, constitutes a form of discourse which produces syncretic pat¬ 
terns. At present, syncretism is predominantly understood as a transitional phase 


28 See LUHMANN (1990). Habermas (1991: 25): ‘Moralische Einsichten miiBten fur die Praxis 
in der Tat folgenlos bleiben, wenn sie sich nicht auf die Schubkraft von Motiven und auf die 
anerkannte soziale Geltung von Institutionen stiitzen konnten. ... jede universalistische Moral ist 
auf entgegenkommende Lebensformen angewiesen.’ 

29 Bronkhorst (1999: 23 f.). 

30 Readers who are not interested in the discussion of the relevant theoretical context and lit¬ 
erature are advised to move straight to section V. 
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within an overall dialectical process of religio-historical development— 
syncretisation or acculturation—which often involves parallel processes of linguistic 
syncretism and/or group formation/ 1 PYE (1994: 220), for instance, defines the 
‘syncretic situation’ as ‘the temporary ambiguous existence of elements from di¬ 
verse religions and other contexts within a coherent religious pattern.’ He locates 
syncretism between a ‘mere mixture’ and a ‘coherent mixture’ or ‘synthesis’: 

‘If coherent mixture, or synthesis, represents the conclusion to a proc¬ 
ess which is thereby completed, syncretism by contrast is to be under¬ 
stood as dynamically open and indeed patent of resolutions other than 
synthesis. These might be, in particular, the outright dominance of one 
strand of meaning by another (assimilation), or the avoidance of syn¬ 
thesis through the drawing apart of the distinct elements and the con¬ 
sequent collapse of the syncretism (dissolution).’ 32 

Earlier, BECHERT (1978: 20-3) had proposed a similar typology of syncretic phe¬ 
nomena, i.e. of ‘the different forms in which religious traditions have influenced 
each other’, associating them with particular ideological or cultural systems: (1) The 
marginal acceptance of single elements (e.g. Jains), (2) proper syncretism ‘where 
elements from different religious traditions gain equal weight’ (e.g. Nepal, Bali, Sri 
Lanka), (3) full integration (Neo-Hinduism), (4) perfect synthesis (e.g. Sikhs). Ac¬ 
cording to Bechert, Jainism (in general) is an example of type one, because its 
‘essential characteristics’ are not touched by the assimilation of new elements. 
Bechert’s assessment of Jainism was probably influenced by Bruhn’s (1954: 136) 
remarks on the lacking ‘mixture of traditions’ and the prevalence of a combinatorial 
coexistence of elements from diverse traditions in Jain literature. BRUHN (1987a: 
109) later pointed to the frequent co-occurrence of various syncretic phenomena 
within a single tradition. He distinguished, for instance, between ‘syncretism’ and 
‘import’ in Jain literature. In contrast to Bechert and Pye, in his view ‘syncretism’ 
denotes the end product of the process of syncretisation, i.e. a ‘real’ synthesis of 
elements (from the participants point of view), whereas ‘import’ describes a situa¬ 
tion of ‘unreal’ synthesis, where new elements are incorporated but not yet properly 
integrated (danger of disintegration). Bruhn also suggested distinguishing more 
clearly between different sources and periods, in order to achieve greater realism. In 
this context belong analytical distinctions between (a) the ‘hinduised’ (WILLIAMS 


31 COLPE (1987: 220 f., 226). 

32 PYE (1994: 220). Structural-functionalist models of acculturation artificially limit the role of 
ambiguity and change to a TiminaT phase between presumably static extremes (e.g. TURNER 
(1986: 93)). So called post-modern approaches try to invert this scheme by defining identity itself 
as a limit case. 
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(1983: xx)) or ‘pseudo-jainised’ (Jaini (1974: 335), (1979: 291 4) ritual and litera¬ 
ture of (post-) medieval temple-worshipping Jain traditions, (b) the ‘islamicised’ 
(JAINI (1974: 314 n. 63)) iconoclastic reform movements which emerged in the 
Mughal period, and (c) contemporary ‘westernised’ developments. 31 Whatever the 
merit of such typologies, which contrary to WEBER (1988) are often based on the 
supposition of ‘essential characteristics’, it is apparent that one of the main ambi¬ 
tions of present research is the construction of comprehensive classifications of 
various forms of syncretisation and their strategic uses. 34 

An important debate between Gombrich (1971: 49) and Bechert (1978: 20 4) 
on the question of the relation between literary syncretism (eclecticism) and the 
syncretism of popular religious practice in contemporary (Theravada) Buddhism is 
also relevant for the understanding of similar phenomena amongst the Jains. Gom¬ 
brich describes non-monastic forms of Buddhism as ‘accretive’ or corrupted forms. 
Bechert, on the other hand, criticises his devaluation of popular beliefs and of the 
political role of religion as ‘elitist’. Instead, he interprets Buddhist ‘cultures’ as 
‘systems’ or organic totalities, encompassing both sahgha and society. TAMBIAH 
(1977), too, focuses less on Buddhist doctrine and the sahgha and more on cultural 
history, emphasising especially the constitutive role of local cosmologies 
(‘pantheons’) which are implicated in the cults of Buddhist kingship. This approach, 
which favours a typified ‘common man’s’ view from within and privileges 
‘hierarchisation’ (‘hegemony’ or ‘totalisation’) as the most important strategy of 
acculturation, was pioneered by DUMONT (1980: 427 n. 6, 433 n. 19), who argued 
that historically the ‘worldly religion’ of ‘Hinduism’ emerged as a product of cu¬ 
mulative interactive processes between the ‘two ideal types’ of Brahmanism and 
Jainism/Buddhism which superimposed an ‘individual religion ... on to the religion 
of the group [caste]’ (DUMONT (1980: 275)). 35 From the perspective of an individ- 


33 See the somewhat different ideal-typical distinction between ‘canonical’, ‘classical’, ‘protes- 
tant’ and ‘modem’ types of Jainism in FLUGEL (2000: 37-40), to which ‘mystical’ Jainism (Dig- 
ambara Mysticism) needs to be added. 

34 The following strategies have been suggested for instance: addition, parallelism, identification, 
hierarchical subordination (inclusion), re-interpretation. See Hacker (1985: 12), DUMONT 
(1980: 260), Colpe (1987: 223), Pye (1994: 222), Bechert (1978: 23), Bruhn (1993: 38). With few 
exceptions, research on syncretism has been restricted to the comparative study of the semantics of 
cultural ideologies. This article, by contrast, utilises the analytical tools of rhetorics and pragmatics. 

35 The theoretical appropriation of ‘the participant’s point of view’ generated much confusion 
in South Asian Anthropology because of the ambiguous status of the key Neo-Kantian concept of 
‘value-realisation’, which, on the one hand, reifies culture, and, on the other hand, claims to 
achieve greater empirical adequacy by representing the ‘native’s point of view’ (Habermas 
(1981: 340-3, 351) / (1984-1987 II: 226-8, 234)). Dumont (1980) oscillates ambiguously be¬ 
tween two interpretations: Hinduism (1) as a mixture between two literary ideal types, and (2) as a 
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ual, Gumperz (1972: 230 f.) pointed out, superposed structures demand a wider 
socioreligious repertoire, including role compartmentalisation and perspective 
variation. Dumont’s view that, from a lay participant’s point of view, soteriological 
cults appear as religions of individual choice which are superimposed upon worldly 
religion, lends support to both accretionary and syncretistic interpretations. It also 
highlights the marginal historical role of Jainism in India, which, for want of politi¬ 
cal support, was nowhere able to achieve a culturally dominant position comparable 
to Buddhism in the countries of Theravada Buddhism, and consequently not forced 
to develop its own (hegemonic) social system. Jainism always remained primarily a 
monastic religion which relied on the institutions of Hinduism and the state to leg¬ 
islate for society. Jain philosophical syncretism conceives merely of a negative to¬ 
tality based on the disjunctive synthesis of differences within an infinite horizon of 
plural perspectives. Yet, negative philosophical forms of syncretism are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from positive linguistic or socioreligious forms of syncretism, which are 
less prominent in Jain discourse, but dominant in practice. 36 

The Jain case shows that it is an empirical question whether a given form of 
popular religion appears to be predominantly accretic or syncretic. It also underlines 
the crucial importance of configurations of power for competitive processes of doc¬ 
trinal syncretism and socio-cultural synthesis. The religious status of ‘popular Jain¬ 
ism’—‘deviation’, ‘cultural bedrock’ or ‘modem political essentialisation’—is the 
subject of ongoing disputes between rivalling Jain leaders. Epistemologies and re¬ 
ligious rituals for Jain laity were constructed intentionally by Jain monks. Yet, the 


form of popular religious practice, resulting from the hierarchical incorporation of tribal cults, 
textual Brahmanism, and ‘the great heresies’ (cf. Dumont (1980: 428 f. n. 10)), through 
(a) Brahmanic mediation, and/or (b) popular extrinsic borrowing of social signs from superiors 
without functional transformation (DUMONT (1980: 194)). The elitist Brdhmana-centreAnzss of 
this approach has attracted much criticism. Dumont himself indicated that his approach is not 
much different from the one of the philologist (DUMONT (1980: 433 n. 19)). The problem is that 
the ‘common man’ is usually treated as a literary type—‘the Buddhist king’ (Tambiah) or 'the 
Brahmanic householder’ (Dumont)—which mediates between doctrine and practice in a 
normatively prescribed way. By contrast, Gluckman (1955: 128), for instance, appeals to the 
universal rationality or ‘reasonableness’ of common sense: 'The concept of the “reasonable” 
measures the range of allowed departure from the highest standards of duty and absolute confor¬ 
mity to norm, and the minimum adherence which is insisted on.’ ‘Reasonability’ can be normal¬ 
ised, but, strictly speaking, it refers to empirical conditions. 

36 On the Jain philosophical ‘syncretism’ of anekanta-vada and syad-vada see for instance 
MURTI (1955: 127 f.) and GANERI (2001: 147), (2002: 279): ‘In moving from pluralism to syncre¬ 
tism, the Jainas commit themselves to the claim that we are led to a complete account of reality by 
integrating of all the different points of view’ (ib. GANERI (2002: 279)). It has to be noted, though, 
that this approach does not tolerate ‘invalid’ ( apramana ) points of view. Hence, not every state¬ 
ment is conditionally true. 
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extent to which social life is regulated by Jain social philosophy varies locally and 
from sect to sect, and from caste to caste. Iconoclastic Jain sects rely on the Hindu 
social system alone, whereas temple-worshipping sects accept the ‘hinduised/ 
jainised’ practices of popular Jainism as an integral part of Jain religion, 37 while 
communal reformers demand the ‘eradication of every non-Jain element from the 
Jaina community’ (SANGAVE (1980: 410)) in order to form entirely new social enti¬ 
ties. Present political attempts to ethnicise the ‘Jain community’ by propagating 
intra-religious, trans-sect and trans-caste marriages are unlikely to succeed, how¬ 
ever, because of ongoing internal sectarian rivalries, exclusive caste and class af¬ 
filiations of the laity, and the continuing existence of mixed religious castes. Effec¬ 
tively, Jain communalism contributes to the strengthening of the cultural self-con¬ 
sciousness of an important faction of the new Indian business class, but does not 
alter the hierarchical structure of the society itself. 

Jain laity usually practises ‘Jain’ and ‘Hindu’ rituals side by side, combining sote- 
riological religion with worldly religion without mixing the two, as described by 
Dumont. 38 Even the lay followers ( sravaka ) of contemporary Jain reformist groups 
(e.g. ‘Jain communalists’) cannot avoid combining ‘Jain’ and ‘Hindu’ religious 
practices, because of lacking Jain life-cycle rituals. 39 Sometimes popular practices 
are ‘jainised’ by ascetics, and in this way legitimately incorporated into Jain relig¬ 
ion. ‘Jain marriages’ for instance, and similar life-cycle rituals, are created simply 
by adding a Jain mantra to customary local procedures; and ‘Jain pujas ’ are ren¬ 
dered possible if interpreted as forms of dana, i.e. without expectation of return etc. 
(WILLIAMS (1983: xx-xxv, 216)). Re-interpretation and modification through addi¬ 
tion etc., are essential techniques for incorporating elements from other traditions 
and for constructing cosmologies and embryonic Jain social systems along the lines 
of pre-existing Hindu and Buddhist models. Yet, only few elements of ‘Hindu’ 
popular religion have been fully integrated, predominantly into the ritual corpus of 


37 See Jaini( 1991: 187). 

38 Mahias (1985: 96 f„ 287), GOONASEKERE (1986: 185 f.), CORT (1989: 433), and others, talk 
about the Jain layman’s ‘oscillation’ between ‘alternative’ Jain (or Jain and Hindu) ‘realms of value’. 
The social function of Jain practices for legitimising status-mobility within Indian society remains to 
be studied. 

39 ‘Jain practices’ are considered to be forms of temporary renunciation which are derived 
from the code of conduct for individual Jain mendicants, like the six obligatory rites ( avasyaka ), 
asceticism ( tapas ), meditation ( dhyana ), plus, for the laity, the obligatory giving of alms to the 
ascetics (dana); whereas all social rituals mediated by the Brdhmanas, such as life-cycle rituals 
(samskaras) or the worship (piija) of gods other than the Jinas, are regarded as 'Hindu practices’. 
Of course, ‘Jain practices’ are considered to be hierarchically superior by Jains, although ‘Hindus’ 
regard them as ‘heretical’ deviations from standard practice, because they are neither predicated 
on the authority of the Vedas nor on the mediation of the Brdhmanas. 
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temple-worshipping sects. Aniconic Jain sects do not practice socioreligious rituals 
to the same degree as image-worshipping sects, and thus have a less clearly defined 
socioreligious identity. Structure and semantics of the ritual terminology correspond 
to socioreligious structure. The paradigmatic case of an apparently ‘non-Jain’ popu¬ 
lar ritual which was appropriated and re-interpreted by medieval Jain ascetics to 
build up a Jain system of lay rituals is piija. 40 Its ambiguous status between soteri- 
ological and world-affirming orientations is reflected in the intentional multivocality 
of the religious terminology employed in this and similar lay rituals, as WILLIAMS 
(1983), LAIDLAW (1985) and CORT (1989), (1991) demonstrated. 41 The socio¬ 
religious dimension constituted by a system of jainised lay rituals seems to be predi¬ 
cated on generalised indirectness. 


— II — 

Modem writers on Jainism have often noted the abundance of similes and double 
meanings ( slesa ) in Jain narrative and ritual literature, 42 and their strategic use to 
infuse conventional language and popular stories with different meanings, derived 
from Jain ethics. 43 WILLIAMS (1983: xviii—ix) was the first scholar to highlight the 
ways in which medieval Jain writers, such as the Digambara acarya Jinasena 
(9 th CE), instrumentalised saivaite terms (amongst others) as ‘vehicles’ for the indi¬ 
rect communication of their own religious views: 

‘Jain writers have shown a remarkable aptitude for the subtle handling 
of words ... The polyvalence of certain expressions even within the 
limits of the same text is often disconcerting: guna in particular is 
greatly overworked and so are kriya and karman. Indeed one is led to 
wonder whether the double meanings given to many words and their 


40 It is an open question whether Hindus or indeed Jains or Buddhists first introduced puja ritu¬ 
als in Indie religion. Jain piija manuals are comparatively late. 

41 The fact that the status of puja as a ‘Jain ceremony’ is disputed within the Jain tradition di¬ 
minishes the relevance of Humphrey-Laidlaw’s (1994: 41 f.) ‘cognitive-psychological’ analysis 
of Jain puja, as they point out themselves (LAIDLAW (1994: 137)). See FLUGEL (2006b) for a re¬ 
view of this issue. 

42 E.g. WlNTERNITZ (1920 II: 303-5), BLOOMFIELD (1923: 262 fi), SCHUBR1NG (2000: 268, 
§ 150), Balbir (1983), Bruhn (1993: 36) etc. 

43 E.g. Hertel (1922: 8), Jain (1981: 11), Mone (1987: 324 f.) etc. The social implications of 
the possibility that the multivocalities in Jain texts are intentional have, however, only reluctantly 
been considered by textual scholars to date, not least because of the unclear status of the element 
of necessary violence it implies (cf. Balbir (1984: 37), Granoff (1992)). 
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formal identity with Hindu terms may not be voluntary. Examples of 
such coincidences (with the Jaina meanings noted in parentheses) are: 
siva ( moksa ), linga (the monies symbols such as the rajo-harana ), guna- 
traya (the ratna-trava), pasupati (the Jina) maha-deva (the Jina) whilst 
on the other hand the word Digambara itself can be an epithet of Siva.’ 

WILLIAMS (1983: xix) sees the reasons for the intentionally multivocal use of 
terms in the political assertiveness of ‘Hinduism’ in medieval South Indian society 
which forced the Jains to conceal their ‘heterodox’ beliefs behind a conformist pub¬ 
lic facade as a way of social self-protection: 

‘It may be that such resemblances were intended to render Jaina doc¬ 
trines attractive to saivas or that saiva persecution made it desirable to 
give to certain Jaina texts an innocuous aspect. Certainly the Jaina’s 
concept of asatya 44 would make it easy for them to adopt an attitude 
similar to that of those Shiite sectarians who in the early days of Islam 
maintained an outward conformity by concealing their real beliefs un¬ 
der forms of words.’ 

Numerous studies on diglossia, multilingualism/multifaithism and code-switching 
demonstrated in the meantime that the strategy of ‘outward conformity and inward 
dissent’, based on the method of differentiating hierarchical levels/media of dis¬ 
course, is not limited to a certain historical period in South Asia or to the Jains in 
particular, but a universal feature, especially of dependent subaltern groups, minori¬ 
ties, or elites. DUMONT (1980: 194) analysed the method of ‘extrinsic borrowing’ 
‘from superiors of certain features as social signs and not as functional features’ in 
terms of a theory of acculturation, which distinguishes three contemporary types of 
cultural interaction: 45 ‘rejection, mixture, in which traditional and modem features 
exist happily side by side, and combination, which unites them intimately in new 
forms of a hybrid nature and ambiguous orientation’ (DUMONT (1980: 229)). 46 Oth- 


44 See infra (p. 194) on satyasatya: something may be true as well as false ( satya-mrsa ) or 
neither true nor false ( a-satya-mrsd ). 

45 Cf. Ferguson’s (1972: 244 f.) definition of diglossia: ‘DIGLOSSIA is a relatively stable 
language situation in which, in addition to the primary dialects of the language (which may in¬ 
clude a standard or regional standard), there is a very divergent, highly codified (often grammati¬ 
cally more complex) superimposed variety, the vehicle of a large and respected body of written 
literature, either of an earlier period or in another speech community, which is learned largely by 
formal education and is used for most written and formal spoken purposes but is not used by any 
sector of the community for ordinary conversation ’ [author’s italics]. 

46 See FLUGEL (1995-6: 170 f.) on the relationship between conventional indirectness and 
‘mixed’ and ‘combined’ strategies of integration. 
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ers emphasised the political implications of counter-hegemonic adaptive strategies. 
Seal (1968), Rudolph-Rudolph (1984), Haynes (1991), and Jaffrelot (1993), 
for instance, investigated the paradoxical effects of double-strategies employed by 
political mediators in (colonial) South Asia, which used ‘modern language’ in the 
public sphere, i.e. institutions of the state and print media, and ‘traditional language’ 
within their own community. Sociolinguistic theories of discourse and 
multilingualism will prove useful for the future study of the interaction of different 
levels within Jain religious language and of Jain discourse being superimposed on 
different contexts. 47 In Jain literature, DERRETT (1980: 144) identified ‘double stan¬ 
dards’. Carrithers (1991: 266 f.) showed how the multivocal ‘political rhetoric’ of 
the leaders of Jain lay communities ( samaja ) gains persuasive force only if indi¬ 
rectly tapping into a ‘diffuse realm of religious sentiments’. LAIDLAW (1985: 60) 
and CORT (1989: 449-70) suggested, conversely, that the official renunciatory 
‘religious ideology’ of the Jains implicitly relies on a ‘diffuse Jain ideology of 
wellbeing’, and how ‘symbolically rich’ multivalent concepts, such as labha or 
mahgala which can mean either ‘profit’ or ‘power’ both in the world and in the 
religious sphere, ‘bridge the two ideologies’ (CORT (1989: 465)). The merit of 
Carrithers’, Laidlaw’s and Cort’s approaches lies in the attempt to interpret the im¬ 
plicit links between the Jain religious discourse and the socio-economic sphere in 
terms of a theory of symbolisation. 48 But they suffer from an exclusive focus on the 


47 GuMPERZ (1972: 225) distinguishes two types of relationships between variants: ‘dialectal 
and superposed’. On ‘seemingly intentional processes of distortion’ by argots and on the use of 
implicit language to claim in-group membership and to maintain group boundaries see GUMPERZ 
(1961), (1972: 221-3, 227 f.). Most authors in a recent volume on religious discourse edited by 
OMINIYA and Fishman (2006) derive their inspiration from the classic papers of FERGUSON 
(1959/1972: 232 f.) and FISHMAN (1967) on diglossia and bilingualism in exploring situational 
uses of either two varieties of a (religious) language, or of two distinct (related or unrelated) lan¬ 
guages side by side throughout a speech community, each with a clearly defined role. Jain 
heteroglossia is discussed, with varying success, by Pandharipande (2006), with the additional 
help of Bourdieu’s (1991: 107) institutional theory of the power of language. See also 
Deshpande (1979) on Jain claims of ArdhamagadhI being a prestigious ‘Aryan’ language. 

48 Cf. STRECKER (1988). For similar descriptions of the ‘dual purposes’ of the Jain cult, see 
Weber (1920/1978: 217), Humphrey-Laidlaw (1994: 171 fi), Laidlaw (1995: 354), Johnson 
(1995b: 310), and Babb (1996: 98-101). However, as WILLIAMS (1983) indicated, there is nothing 
particularly ‘Jain’ about the ‘undefinable symbolic realm of wellbeing’ (CORT (1989: 455)). Well¬ 
being as a religious value is generally associated not with Jainism but with ‘Hinduism’ or inter¬ 
preted as a general social value (CORT (1989: 458)), SANGAVE (1980: 409), Mahias (1985: 109, 
287), GOONASEKERE (1986: 185 f.)). In the Jain context it might as well be interpreted as a mere 
contextual condition of success of ascetic life. FLUGEL (2006b: 104), therefore, proposed to distin¬ 
guish between well-being A (socioreligious) and well-being B (material). See also contemporary 
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laity and from the artificial treatment of Jain communities as quasi-ethnic groups 
isolated from the wider context of Indian society, which makes a critical analysis of 
the contextual relationships between Jainism and society. Jainism and power etc.— 
masked by the use of multivalent symbols—virtually impossible. 49 ‘Clearly’, 
writes CORT (2001: 11), ‘most scholars of ideology view power as ubiquitous.’ 
Laidlaw (1995), following Foucault, shares this view. However, while Williams’ 
remarks need to be qualified, I think he and his successors posed the crucial question 
for an understanding of the characteristic ‘syncretic’, ‘hybrid’ or ‘parasitic’ form of 
much Jain narrative literature and lay ritual, by pointing to the intentional 
multivocality of basic concepts of popular Jainism, invented by ascetics, and their 
political-rhetorical function within contexts of competitive religious proselytisation. 
Williams did not pursue this line of research further, but confined himself to the so¬ 
ciologically less interesting search for the precise entailments of single terms. In order 
to handle the potentially boundless increase of investigations of such terms, BRUHN 
(1983: 61) proposed to limit ‘rhetorical studies’ to specific Jain genres, and most of 
Williams’ successors followed this path. 

I chose a different strategy in this article, turning away from the description and 
analysis of literary genres and doctrinal semantics (a task for the philologist) to the 
investigation of the pragmatics of Jain discourse. The limited aim of this study is to 
explore the methodological preconditions for an investigation of contextual impli¬ 
cations of intentional multivocal utterances in Jain religious language. To accom¬ 
plish this, a prior comparative analysis of the constitutive principles of Jain dis¬ 
course and its typical normative contexts is required. Particularly significant is the 
question of the ways in which the specific ethical principles of Jain discourse 
interlink both with contextual norms and with universal moral presuppositions of 
communication per sc, upon which intentional language usage indirectly relies, if 
Habermas is to be believed. I will seek to demonstrate that critical reflection on 
language usage on a level of abstraction similar to universal pragmatics is doctri- 
nally prescribed for Jain ascetics, who need to consider the ethical implications of 
their own religious rhetoric in different contexts. 50 Because the social implications 


Terapanth refonnist attempts to disambiguate the concepts of Jain popular religion, i.e. to separate 
clearly between religion and society. 

49 See the first principle of Fishman’s (2006: 14) decalogue of theoretical perspectives for the 
sociology of language and religion: ‘The language (or ‘variety’) of religion always functions 
within a larger multilingual/multivarietal repertoire.’ The notion of ‘religious repertoire’ is derived 
from Gumperz’s (1972: 230) definition of the ‘verbal repertoire’ of a speech community (or indi¬ 
vidual) as ‘the totality of dialectal and superposed variants regularly employed.’ 

50 The notion of univocality has to be used with great care, because of its association with 
positivistic ideal language theories. In practice, perceived univocality is always relative to a his- 
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of the Jain rules of speech themselves are hardly illuminated in Jain hermeneutical 
literature, 51 I will start my investigation with a theoretical analysis of characteristic 
Jain hermeneutical procedures and discursive strategies in typical situations of lin¬ 
guistically mediated interaction. 

The social function of Jain theories of speech, I argue, can be understood from the 
perspective of a theory of interactional competence. The term interactional compe¬ 
tence encompasses cognitive, linguistic and rhetorical ability, and hence the capac¬ 
ity to use language both for the pursuit of power and insight. Interestingly enough, 
the use of mental and linguistic violence is a necessary requirement for accom¬ 
plishing both aims. Power and influence are intrinsically connected with violence. It 
is one of the most intriguing questions how power works through discourse. Power 
has been defined by Max WEBER (1972: 28), from an intentionalist perspective, as 
the ‘opportunity existing within a social relationship which permits one to carry out 
one’s own will even against resistance and regardless of the basis on which this 
opportunity rests.’ 52 Rhetoric has similarly been characterised as a competence- 
based social technique by means of which a minority, or an elite, may gain or exer¬ 
cise social influence, personal prestige or persuasive power, over a majority. Its 
capacity to influence is often predicated on the measured violation of a conventional 
structure by means of the manipulation of linguistic and non-linguistic media of 
communication; i.e. it presupposes a ‘deviance’ from what is culturally felt as being 
‘normal’ without threatening the co-operation of the listeners. Influence is further 


torical background of implicit contextual knowledge and cannot be explicated merely by referring 
to logical or grammatical rules. Strictly speaking, common-sense knowledge cannot be described 
exhaustively at all, because ultimately the whole world is implicated in every expression. 

51 See in particular the canonical Anuogaddardim (AnD). 

52 Habermas (1981: 400-12) / (1984-1987 II: 267-77) adopts both Weber’s definition of 
power as ‘instrumental action’ and Parsons’ theory of money and power as ‘codes’ or ‘generalised 
media of communication’, distinguished from the codes of influence and value commitments. 
Parson's theory of power was further developed by Luhmann (1975)/( 1979) and Habermas 
(1981) / (1984-1987 II). Power as code is explained as follows: ‘The power code schematises 
alter’s possible responses in a binary fashion: he can either submit to or oppose ego’s demands. A 
preference for compliance is built into the code through the prospect ego holds out for sanctioning 
later in case the latter fails to carry out orders. Under those conditions, the person in power can 
condition the responses of those subordinate to him, without having to depend primarily on the 
willingness to co-operate. From both sides is expected an objectivating attitude toward the action 
situation and an orientation to the possible consequences of action’ (HABERMAS (1981: 401)/ 
(1987: 268)). Habermas thus implicitly operates with two notions of power: power as a code in the 
sense of Parsons and Luhmann, and as instrumental action in the sense of Max Weber. In this 
article the instrumental definition of power is predominately referred to. For a discussion of Jain 
conceptions of power, see Flugel (forthcoming). 
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strengthened through commitment and dogmatism on the side of the proponent. 53 
By such means, a speaker may exert a disproportionate influence on individuals and 
society at large and stimulate changes in a pre-meditated direction. Social influence 
is rooted in conflict and striving for a new consensus: ‘Conflict is ... at the root 
of influence, either because it arises from the presence of a difference or because 
the existence of a disagreement brings it into the open’ (MOSCOVICI (1985: 353)). 

Rhetoric has another, ethical-pedagogical, side: it may not only serve as an instru¬ 
ment of power and manipulation, but (from the perspective of the addressee) also as a 
critical analytical method of truth-finding and insight. Both aspects are often intrinsi¬ 
cally related and can only be dissected analytically. 54 The ways in which Jain ascetics 
play with the two aspects of rhetoric, how they use multivocal language strategically 
as a means of normative influence and religious conversion, are interesting questions 
for sociological research. 55 If, as Williams argued, the multivocal categories of/for 
popular Jainism are intentionally constructed by proselytising ascetics, and if this is 
done to generate effects of religious insight ( samyag-darsana ) in the audience, for 
instance through the rhetorical provocation of vairagya-shocks (aversion leading to 
renunciation), 56 how then does Jain philosophy account for the element of violence 
which is necessarily implied in acts of persuasion? In other words, if social influence 
can only be achieved through strategic acts of violence, how do ascetics conceive of 
the moral paradox involved in the violent production of non-violent attitudes? 


— Ill — 

For the analysis of the role of violence in rhetoric, or speech acts in general, a 
standard of non-violent speech is required. Such a standard is offered in the Jain 
scriptures. It will be discussed in Chapters V—VII. Comparable paradigms in con¬ 
temporary Western philosophy are the conversational maxims of GRICE (1975) and 
the universal pragmatic validity claims of HABERMAS (1980), both echoing Kant 
rather than Carnap. A comparison with the Jain model promises to elicit key differ¬ 
ences and highlight the specific nature of the principles of Jain discourse. In the 
following discussion of the two models, I adopt Habermas’ (1980-1981: 440 ff.) / 


53 LUHMANN (1982) and Alexy (1996: 326 ff.). 

54 See HABERMAS (1981: 270 ff, 414 18/1984 II: 181 ff., 280) on trust (based on possession of 
valid knowledge and autonomy), and punishment and reward (based on property and means of in¬ 
ducement and deterrence) as distinct—rational and empirical—sources of generalised acceptability. 

55 SONTHElMER’s (1991: 201) observation that codified ‘Hinduism had [has] only persuasive 
power and was no law in the western sense’ equally applies to doctrinal Jainism. 

56 Bruhn (1983: 32). 
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(1984-1987 I: 328 ff.) suggestion to treat empirical pragmatic models as if they 
were conscious operationalisations of universal pragmatics. 57 The latter claims to be 
a more general than the former since it does not only theorise principles of linguistic 
exchange but also the morally binding force of rational argument and the socially 
constitutive function of rationally constituted consensus. Contrasting claims to uni¬ 
versality of the models of Habermas and the Jains, the former would claim (on de¬ 
batable grounds), can be tested through comparative analysis. 

In his Theory of Communicative Action, HABERMAS (1980: 384-88) / (1984—1987 
I: 284-89) distinguishes between ‘communicative’ and ‘strategic’ types of linguisti¬ 
cally mediated interaction to be able to discriminate between consensus-oriented 
and manipulative forms of language usage. The key variable in his model is the 
dominant social orientation informing language usage. 58 Communicative action is 
orientated towards consensus through rational argumentation, understanding and 
insight, whereas strategic action (success-oriented action) is orientated towards 
power and the pursuit of self interest through the manipulative use of speech. 59 De¬ 
spite the ambiguity of his key terms Verstdndigung (‘communicative understand¬ 
ing’) and Einsicht (‘insight’), 60 Habermas differentiates clearly between linguistic 
and normative aspects of communicative action, that is, the understanding of the 
meaning of a speech act and the acceptance of implicit validity claims. In contrast to 
speech act theoreticians such as Austin, Grice, and others, Habermas does not 
privilege the intention of the speaker as determinative of the social meaning of a 


57 This approach goes back to Pierce, Royce and Mead, and was revived by Apel. 

58 Habermas (1980: 442 n. 84) / (1984-1987 I: 444 f. n. 84). This formulation is still 
intentionalist. The artificial segregation of perlocutions from the other components has been criti¬ 
cised, as well as Habermas’ original equation of perlocutions with latent strategic action, his ex¬ 
clusive attribution of teleological goal-oriented behaviour to strategic action, and the logocentric 
ideal type of rationality. In response to criticism, Habermas (1986: 401 n. 60) later accepted the 
‘basic teleological structure of all actions’ and proposed a combination of ‘actor-orientation’ 
(success vs. understanding) and ‘types of coordination of action plans’ (influence vs. agreement) 
as a replacement. This formula was necessary to save his definition of ‘proper Elocutions’ being 
dependent not only on subjective conditions of satisfaction of the meaning of a speech act, but 
also on intersubjective conditions (reasons for the acceptance of validity claims). In reality, strate¬ 
gic action always appears to be intermingled with communicative action (Habermas (1986: 443)), 
and perlocutionary effects are not only consequences of strategic action but also of communicative 
action. Cf. Habermas (1980: 397) / (1984-1987 I: 295 f.) versus Searle (1993: 98 f.). 

59 Most critics of Habermas rejected his strict distinction between poesis and praxis. 

60 HABERMAS (1996: 339): ‘“Insight” signifies that a decision can be justified on the basis of 
“epistemic” reasons’, that is, when practical reflection ‘extends beyond the subjective world to 
which the actor has privileged access [“pragmatic” reasons] to the [implicitly known] contents of 
an intersubjectively shared social world.’ 
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speech act, which he sees as negotiable, but focuses on the (contextually varying) 
conditions of acceptability, that is, the implicit or explicit reasons on which the va¬ 
lidity claims of a speech act are based, which can be accepted or rejected in processes 
of intersubjective communication. The question is: What does it mean to understand a 
speech act? Not: What does it mean to understand an intention? Habermas expands 
Austin’s (1962) distinction between Tocutionary’, ‘illocutionary’ and ‘perlocution- 
ary’ speech acts, which he re-labels, partly following SEARLE’s (1979: 12-20) termi¬ 
nology, as ‘constatives’, ‘regulatives’ and ‘expressives’ in analogy to his three univer¬ 
sal validity claims ‘truth’, ‘rightness’ and ‘truthfulness’, by focusing not so much on 
speech acts themselves but on the social function of speech for the co-ordination of 
action. The advantage of Habermas’ distinction between ‘speech acts’ and ‘linguisti¬ 
cally mediated interaction’, prefigured in the work of sociolinguists such as GUMPERZ 
(1964), (1972) and HYMES (1972b), 61 is that it allows to analyse the contextual moral 
and legal implications of language usage, i.e. the socially binding force of the validity 
claims implied in illocutionary speech acts, which cannot be reduced to the ‘power of 
words’ themselves nor to the underlying intention of the speaker. 

‘Communicative action’ is not the same as ‘communication’. It refers to a situa¬ 
tion where the intersubjective co-ordination of action-plans is reached by way of 
rational agreement, that is, where an explicit consensus is constitutive for social 
integration (HABERMAS (1998: 396-98)). ‘Strategic action’ (success-/ influence- 
oriented action), on the other hand, refers to a situation of exploitation, because it is 
not able to generate new normative consensus through rationally motivated accep¬ 
tance of reasons itself, but only through the force of pre-existing norms and institu¬ 
tional or other configurations, which are external to the communicative process. 62 


61 GUMPERZ (1972: 381): ‘Verbal interaction is a social process in which utterances are se¬ 
lected in accordance with socially recognized nouns and expectations. It follows that linguistic 
phenomena are analyzable both within the context of language itself and within the broader con¬ 
text of social behavior. ’ 

62 Habermas (1984: 313-5) distinguishes between cognitive and expressive intentions; argu¬ 
ing that the illocutionary goal of speech acts, that is, consensus, can be reached either through the 
intersubjective recognition of power claims (perlocutionary effects) or of validity claims 
(illocutionary effects) (Habermas (1980: 385 ff.) / (1984-1987 I: 286 ff.), (1981: 107 ff.) / (1984- 
1987 II: 69 ff.)). Cf. his comparison between imperatives (directives), e.g. commands, and 
regulatives (commissives), e.g. promises (Habermas (1980: 427 ff.) / (1984-1987 I: 319 ff.)): 
both commissives, and directives (and declaratives) imply nonnative conditions by refening to 
situations that OUGHT to be, whereas assertives merely represent situations as they ARE. 

Acts of social self-commitment to do something in the future or to give reasons for a validity 
claim, by way of promises, oaths and contracts, and acts aiming at committing others through 
directives (commands, injunctions), by instrumentalising existing obligations, are both focal ele¬ 
ments of Jain discourse. The difference between the models of Habermas and the Jains is that the 
former rely on universal moral justifications, whereas the latter require only socially valid norms 
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Hence, by defining communicative action as the original mode of language usage, 
directly oriented towards normative agreement, Habermas is able to criticise strate¬ 
gic action as a success orientated mode of language usage, which is parasitic on the 
former, because it is only indirectly orientated towards communicative understand¬ 
ing. The whole purpose of Habermas’ theory lies in the analysis of the conditions of 
the possibility of a consensual constitution of social order, without grounding the 
emancipatory potential of discourse either in metaphysical postulates or in institu¬ 
tional configurations of power as suggested by FOUCAULT (1981), BOURDIEU 
(1991a), (1991b), or BLOCH (1975). The critical emancipatory interest which in¬ 
forms the theory of communicative action is directed against (illegitimate) power 
and in favour of consensual (and non-violent) forms of conflict resolution and in¬ 
stitution building. HABERMAS (1998: 449) argues that the emancipatory potential of 
language is not a metaphysical ideal, but manifest in the ‘unconcealed idealising 
surpluses of an innerworldly transcendence’ in form of the universal validity claims 
implicitly presupposed in all processes of communication, as the vanishing points 
( Fluchtpunkte ) of infinite processes of open intersubjective interpretation. 63 

How can we explain the power of non-institutionally bound illocutionary acts to 
produce feelings of normative obligation? What motivates a listener freely to submit 
him/herself to normative constraints if not self-interest or external force? At first sight, 
HABERMAS’ (1980) argument that illocutionary binding effects are the product of 
processes of rational understanding, i.e. of insight into the validity of reasons (e.g. 
common values and convictions), seems to rely on the pre-existence of an implicit 
normative consensus and of the rhetorical ability of the speaker (FlABERMAS (1980: 
386)). However, like other proponents of formal pragmatics (Apel, Allwood, Grice), 64 
Habermas attempts to circumvent both normative reductionism and subjectivism, by 
not focusing on the local ‘ethical’ context of specific empirical cases, but on the gen¬ 
eral ‘moral’ presuppositions of communication, that is, the universal normative condi¬ 
tions of intersubjective recognition which must be fulfilled for a speech act to be ac¬ 
cepted. He states that ‘we understand a speech act, if we know, what makes him ac¬ 
ceptable’ (HABERMAS (1980: 400)). Crucially, he assumes that every linguistically 
mediated interaction presupposes a set of idealisations on the side of the interlocutors 


as conditions for their acceptability. Expressives are a different case altogether. They are not 
predicated on truth claims nor on claims of rightness, and therefore not redeemable by argument. 
Legitimacy is entirely based on sincerity and redeemable by practice only (Habermas (1981: 97- 
100) / (1984-1987 II: 62-4). For differing views on the structure and inten'elationship of the vari¬ 
ous components see Apel (1993: 45-9), Habermas (1993), and Searle (1989), (1993). 

3 Remarks on religious communication can be found in Habermas (1988: 23, 34, 60, 185), 
and Habermas (2005). See also Arens (1991: 174-6). 

64 On the history of formal pragmatics see Apel (1993: 43) and Habermas (1993: 21-5). 
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themselves. He explicates these implicit basic conditions of communicative action in 
terms of a model of three universal pragmatic 65 validity claims underlying all gram¬ 
matically comprehensible utterances: (1) (propositional) truth, (2) (normative) right¬ 
ness, and (3) (expressive) sincerity. 66 Habermas argues that the binding power of rea- 


65 Cf. Habermas (1984: 354 f„ 440). With some exceptions (Habermas (1980: 418 f.) / 
(1984-1987 I: 312 f.)) his validity claims correspond closely to Grice’s cooperative principle and 
conversational maxims (see infra) (and more generally to Searle’s conditions of success and non¬ 
defective performance). However, one of the great misconceptions of speech act theory is the 
assumption that almost all social actions are communicative actions, and that communication is 
more or less identical with conversation. The cooperative principle of speech exchange should not 
be mixed up with consent to social co-operation (Habermas (1980: 397) / (1984-1987 I: 295)). 
Another mistake is to assume that only intentional communicative actions have communicative 
effects. SEARLE (1993: 89) was the first to criticise Grice’s ‘meaning-nominalism’ with counter¬ 
examples showing that even non-intentional statements can have an effect, which demonstrates 
that conventional propositional content of words, i.e. representation, is more fundamental than 
speaker intention, and that Grice, by concentrating exclusively on the transfer and decoding of 
information, ultimately ‘confuses meaning with communication.’ In other words, understanding an 
utterance cannot be regarded as a perlocutionary effect. Critics of Grice denounce the infinite 
regress involved in the inference of speaker’s intentions, and the vagueness and arbitrariness 
(incompleteness and incoherence) of the maxims. Habermas (1984: 333—48, 362), (1980: 371, 
418) / (1984-1987 I: 274 f.) and Apel (1993: 32) criticise Grice’s (etc.) mentalist ‘intentional 
semantics’ as treating understanding exclusively in terms of strategic action, a la Weber and eco¬ 
nomic game theory, by reducing meaning to the perlocutionary effect of the intentions of an iso¬ 
lated individual, not taking into account community context and conventional intersubjectivity and 
understanding through consensual agreement by condemning the hearer to passivity. 

From Habermas’ (1993: 18 f.) perspective, Searle offer's an intermediary approach between intentional 
semantics and universal pragmatics: ‘From my point of view, a speech act, which the speaker uses in order 
to come to an agreement with the addressee about something, expresses simultaneously (a) a certain 
speaker intention, (b) a certain state of affairs, and (c) an interpersonal relationship. According to the 
original intentionalist view [Grice, P.F.], the whole communication process can be explained from the 
perspective of the speaker and his intentions in such a way that (c) and (b) are derived from (a). ... 
Searle modifies his explanatory strategy to the effect that successful communication now depends on 
the successful representation of states of affairs, namely that both (c) and (a) are derived from (b).’ 

66 Habermas’ validity claims are grounded in Popper’s ‘three world’ theory of subject, object, 
and society. See Albert’s (1994: 240) critique of this ‘ontology’ from a ‘one world’ perspective. 
Cf. Searle’s five ‘conditions of successful speech’ (essential condition, preparatory condition, 
propositional content, sincerity), three of which correspond to Habermas’ validity claims (truth = 
essential condition, rightness = preparatory condition, sincerity = sincerity), whereas one 
(propositional content) is unique to Searle. On the basis of the idealised ‘standard form’ of rational 
communicative action, Habermas (1980) generates a complex system of analytical categories, by 
correlating the validity claims and the two dominant social orientations, consensus and power, 
with four ‘basic’ types of speech acts (imperatives, constatives, regulatives, expressives). The aim 
is to discriminate between consensual and latent strategic forms of language usage. The resulting 
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sons, that is, of rationally motivated validity claims whose acceptance implies weak 
normative obligations, 67 is not rooted in content but in procedural form, i.e. in the 
guarantee of the speaker, if necessary, to justify his/her claims in terms of these three 
types of validity claims and to give reasons which can be criticised and rejected (only) 
with better reasons (HABERMAS (1980: 406)). 68 Precondition is the principal autonomy 
of the interlocutors, their ability to say ‘no’. Only under this provision does acceptance 
imply voluntary agreement. For Habermas, who follows Kant and Durkheim here, the 
socially constitutive power of discourse is predicated on the independence of interde¬ 
pendent interlocutors, who co-operate on the basis of negotiated agreement. This, crit¬ 
ics object, is the logic of the modem market based on functional division of labour. 69 

Habermas (1981: 62 f.) / (1984-1987 II: 38 f.), (1991: 25, 44) acknowledges, the 
readiness to accept the binding power of agreed normative claims, instead of tradi¬ 
tional authority, is itself a product of processes of social conditioning and presupposes 
specific forms of life and socialisation. The development of moral consciousness is 
predicated on the internalisation of the perspective of the generalised other or threat¬ 
ening or factually exercised sanctions. Moreover, the social manifestation of the ideal- 
typical ‘standard form’ of rational argumentation presupposes situations or institutions 
where unconstrained rational argumentation between equals plays a constitutive role 
for society, such as the public sphere, the parliament, the courts of justice, or the uni¬ 
versity. 70 According to Habennas, modem social milieus such as these are the product 
of evolutionary processes of social differentiation generating an increase in both inter- 


‘pure types of linguistically mediated interaction’ are summarised in Figure 16 of Theory of Com¬ 
municative Action (Habermas (1980: 439) / (1984-1987 I: 329). 

67 They concern the present discourse of nonn legitimation, not norm application. In updated ver¬ 
sions of his theory HABERMAS (1991: 131 -42) distinguishes two steps of argumentation: (1) related to 
moral judgement (legitimation) and (2) to moral action (application); i.e. Begriindungsdiskurs and 
Anwendungsdiskurs. 

68 ‘The binding effect of illocutionary forces comes about, ironically, through the fact that par¬ 
ticipants can say ‘no’ to speech-act offers. ... A hearer can be “bound” by speech-act offers be¬ 
cause he is not permitted arbitrarily to refuse them but only to say “no” to them, that is, to reject 
them for reasons’ (HABERMAS (1981: 114) / (1984-1987 II: 73 f.). Gadamer (1993) objected that 
co-operation in communication does not automatically imply submission to the power of the better 
argument, at least not without considering the relevance of reasons. FOUCAULT (1981), BLOCH 
(1975: 21) and BOURDIEU (1991a: 107) similarly reject the idealisations of speech act theory in 
terms of institutional theories of discursive or symbolic power: ‘The power of words is nothing 
other than the delegated power of the spokesperson’ (Bourdieu (1991a: 107)). For Habermas 
(1980: 418) / (1984-1987 I: 311 f.), (1985) these arguments apply only to empirical pragmatics. 

69 For instance R. Bubner, and A. Wellmer. See Habermas (1991: 32, 86 f., 166 f., 15). 

70 On the difference between informal and institutionalised ‘ideal speech situations’ see 
Habermas (1991: 132). 
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dependence and individual autonomy and responsibility through a progressive univer- 
salisation of law and acquisition of moral competence. He argues that in cases where 
communicative action is consciously used for the production of normative consensus 
and social co-operation, discourse takes over the social function of ritual, and becomes 
a second order ritual (HABERMAS (1981: 86)). 71 With reference to the apparently in¬ 
creasing importance of explicit negotiation in processes of social self-identification, 
Habermas defines this process of rationalisation as the ‘linguistification ( Versprach- 
lichung) of the sacred’, and argues that it goes hand in hand with the progressive ‘tech- 
nicisation’ or ‘colonisation of the lifeworld’ by systemic processes. 

How to analyse Jain discourse from the point of view of the theory of communi¬ 
cative action? Generally, religious discourse is depicted by Habermas (1980-1981) 
as a form of communication based on structures of traditional authority in which 
status rather than argumentation functions as a medium of generalised acceptabil' 
ity. 72 The role of power and insight in Jain discourse could be analysed in these 
terms. But one has to be aware of the fact that the ‘rational reconstruction’ of the 
universal normative presuppositions of linguistic exchange projects its own ideali¬ 
sations into human reality. The theory of communicative action itself contains a 
religious element in its notion of the ‘unconscious innerworldly transcendence’ that 
is implicitly presupposed in communicative action. A deeper analysis of the differ¬ 
ences between the theory of communicative action and the Jain doctrine of speech 
therefore requires a comparison between the normative ideals underlying Habermas’ 
theories of communicative action and discourse ethics * * * * 7 ’ with those of Jain discourse 
ethics (to my knowledge there are no Jain attempts to rationally reconstruct implicit 
rules), supplemented by comparative analyses of rules and discourses of norm ap¬ 
plication in typical speech situations (See infra section V—VI). 

The daily sermon (pravacana ) of Jain ascetics is a good example for a transitional 
ritual, where discourse serves both as an instrument for the reproduction of the tra¬ 
ditional authority of the sahgha, and for the eventual production of new normative 
consensus via the evocation of religious insight amongst yet unconverted listeners. A 


71 Cf. WEBER (1978) on ‘ethicisation’, and FOUCAULT (1981: 62 f.) and LUHMANN (1982: 

144 f.) on the progressive substitution of ritual through discourse. An evolutionary theory of re¬ 

ligious development as increasing manifestation of communicative competence has been proposed 

by DOBERT (1973: 152). For a critique see PEUKERT (1992: 231 f.). 

7 “ Habermas (2005) pointed out that within the public sphere religious arguments function in 
same way as other arguments, as reasons to be accepted or rejected. 

73 Habermas (1983: 103, cf. 76) / (1990: 93, cf. 66) defines the basic principle of discourse 
ethics (D), the reflective fonn of communicative action, as follows: ‘Only those norms can claim 
to be valid that meet (or could meet) with the approval of all affected in their capacity as partici¬ 
pants in a practical discourse.’ 
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Jain discourse of conversion presupposes mutual independence of interlocutors and 
creates new consensus via the unconstrained acceptance of validity claims. The main 
difference compared with the ideal situation of communicative action is the institu¬ 
tionalised one-sidedness of a monological discourse and its coded semantic form 
which does not allow for a negotiated modification of the religious dogma itself, at 
least not in the short run. Because insight and power go hand in hand in tradition- 
based religion, conversion discourses always take the form of strategic action, pro¬ 
ducing insight (psychological and verbal acceptance of the dogma) as a perlocutionary 
effect predicated on the intentional deconstruction of the pre-existing conventional 
normative consensus. 74 In this case, latent strategic action serves as the vehicle for 
both communicative action or even mythopoetic world disclosure, and for the unques¬ 
tioned reproduction of the hierarchy of power. In practice, the two fundamental ways 
of interpretation are irreducible to each other. But they can be analytically differenti¬ 
ated. In the following, I analyse the plurivocality of Jain discourse primarily in terms of 
its social implications—as a form of latent strategic action—though multiple ambigui¬ 
ties can be distinguished in every speech act in a conventional speech situation. 

It is an open question to what extent the theory of communicative action falls un¬ 
der this verdict as well. 75 HABERMAS (1986: 383), who after all regards communi¬ 
cative action as the original or constitutive mode of language usage, insists on the 
empirical inevitability of indirect violence and power in the initial stages of the 
historical evolution of abstract norms. He distinguishes two developmental phases 
of communicative co-operation and social integration: Communicative action, he 
argues, is originally embedded in contexts of latent strategic action, because, ini¬ 
tially, situation definitions do not sufficiently overlap. The participants therefore 
have to use indirect communication ‘following the model of intentional semantic 
approaches (Grice)’, in order to avoid a breakdown of co-operation. In the opening 
phases of all processes of co-operation indirect communication plays an important 
role for the creation of overlapping definitions of the situation, as an alternative of 
meta-communication: the speaker makes the hearer understand something qua 
perlocutionary effects, i.e. latent strategic speech acts, whose contextual implica¬ 
tions are not directly expressed, and need to be inferred by the hearer. 76 However, 


74 This creates paradoxical consequences once communicative action as a value becomes itself 
topical. 

75 Searle (1993: 99). 

76 On perlocutionary effects and latent strategic speech acts see HABERMAS (1980: 393-7) / 
(1984-19871:292-5). 
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these strategic sequences are embedded within the general context of communica¬ 
tively oriented speech. 77 

For Habermas (1980: 402-8) / (1984-1987 I: 298-304), (1981: 57-63) / (1984- 
1987 II: 34—9), as for SEARLE (1993: 91, 99), normative authority is originally em¬ 
bedded within imperative authority, and takes the form of context-specific intentions 
and speech acts of particular individuals. This fits the case of the Jain sermon. How¬ 
ever, Habermas’ evolutionary theory of the genesis of norms is highly speculative and 
certainly the weakest part of his conceptual system. Moreover, he has not elaborated 
his theory of latent strategic language usage. But he indicates the systematic role of 
latent strategic action within a typology of social actions, 78 and shows how shared 
convictions may serve as sources of legitimate power. Power enters unnoticeable into 
the pores of everyday-life communication via two forms of pseudo-communication 
concealing strategic intent under the facade of consensual action: (a) conscious de¬ 
ception or manipulation, and (b) systematically distorted communication (HABERMAS 
(1984: 548)). 77 In cases of manipulation, at least one actor intentionally deceives oth¬ 
ers by hiding the fact that s/he does not comply with the three universal pragmatic 
validity claims. In cases of systematically distorted communication at least one of the 
participants deceives him/herself about the fact that s/he acts strategically, while 
maintaining the external appearance of communicative action (FlABERMAS (1984: 
461)). In both cases a deviation from universal pragmatic presuppositions takes place, 
through the splitting up or doubling of communication. In the first case, a competent 
speaker generates intentionally multivocal expressions for social purposes. In the sec¬ 
ond case, the internal organisation of speech is distorted by way of a privatised use of 
language. In psychoanalysis this is regarded as a process of de-symbolisation. Ac¬ 
cording to Habermas it is symptomatic for a loss of interactional competence (which 
may or may not be culturally normalised) (FlABERMAS (1984: 251—4)). He argues that 
distorted forms of communication often occur in situations of social dependency, 
where they serve as unconscious defence mechanisms concealing conflict smouldering 
beneath surface consensus (HABERMAS (1984: 232, 264-9)). 80 A manipulative, inten¬ 
tionally symbolic usage of language, on the other hand, creating conflict artificially for 
the sake of influence, is to be expected in situations of social dominance, and requires 
cognitive and communicative competencies. We will see that ambiguous language can 
be used for religious purposes as well. 


77 Habermas (1980: 444) / (1984-1987 I: 331). 

78 Habermas (1980: 446) / (1984-1987 I: 333). 

79 For Durkheimian criticisms of psychological theories of ‘rationalisation’ see Turner (1986: 
36, 56). 

80 Cf. Jain (1929: 72), Goonasekere (1986). 
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It could be asked whether the structural multivocality generated by Jain discourse, 
superposed on varying contexts, can from different viewpoints be interpreted either 
as a form of latent strategic action or of systematically distorted communication. 
The perceived ambiguity of certain terms or utterances in Jain discourse is a func¬ 
tion of processes of religious interpretation. Depending on circumstances, they may 
involve forms of symbolisation as well as the expression of latent structural con¬ 
flicts, resulting for instance from the typical position of many Jains as subaltern 
elites within the hierarchical structure of Indian society. On the one hand, Jain as¬ 
cetics use the strategy of intentional re-interpretation of dominant forms of dis¬ 
course and popular rites, thus creating a private language for competent members of 
their religious community. On the other hand, the propagation of Jainism through 
proselytising renouncers eventually triggers effects of moral insight amongst some 
listeners, by providing a language for example for the explanation and expression of 
diffuse feelings or implicit conflicts, which may explain part of its appeal. It is im¬ 
portant to note that the Jain tradition itself provides a yardstick for the critique of 
self-deceptions and symptoms of alienated modes of life with its ideal of non-violence. 
The authenticity associated with such a life-project could be understood as a higher- 
level validity claim, in analogy to the claim to truthfulness in expressive speech acts. 81 
However, better analytical categories are required to investigate the empirical diversity 
of forms of concealed strategic action. As Habermas indicates, some of them are pro¬ 
vided by the intentional semantic approaches of Grice and Searle. 


^IV^ 

One of the most interesting contributions to the theory of linguistic communication 
and rhetoric is GRICE’s (1975) analysis of the communicative function of 
‘conversational implicature’. In his article Logic and Conversation, Grice provides a 
pragmatic description of how multiple meanings are purposefully generated. He in¬ 
vestigates what he calls ‘implicature’, that is, instances in which ‘a speaker deliber¬ 
ately says something which is not, in fact, what he means’ (GRICE (1975: 43 f.)). 
Grice’s analysis is based on the fundamental pragmatic postulate that there is a as¬ 
sumption by all conversationalists of the rational and efficient nature of talk—a suppo¬ 
sition, which can be formally stated in terms of a set of counterfactual principles and 
maxims concerning the efficient and univocal transmission of information, given that 
both parties co-operate and are interested to continue the conversation. Against this 
assumption polite, multivocal ways of speaking appear as deviations, requiring ra- 


81 


Habermas (1996: 341). 
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tional explanation on the part of the recipient, who finds in considerations of politeness 
reasons for the speaker’s apparent irrationality or inefficiency. Given the speaker’s 
rationality of expression, and the hearer’s willingness to co-operate, unclear, ambigu¬ 
ous language forces the hearer to work out the implied suppositions of a multivocal 
statement. The latter must ask her/himself why a speaker, who can express her/him¬ 
self unambiguously, has chosen not to say directly what s/he means, but rather speaks 
in a veiled language. In such cases, Grice argues, the hearer (interpreter) will assume 
that the speaker has deliberately ‘flouted’ the mutually presupposed conversational 
principles to ‘force an implicature’ onto the hearer, who then has to infer what the 
speaker intended without saying so openly. Particularly interesting are cases in which 
someone deliberately violates a maxim, not to mislead, but to influence others by get¬ 
ting another message across. Strategically constructed ‘deviations’ such as these, 
which are ‘parasitic’ to direct communication, are particularly successful in achieving 
social influence, because they induce the necessary element of conflict in a manifestly 
non-violent form, not breaching social norms openly but only indirectly via implicit 
‘exploitation’ or ‘flouting’ of presupposed conversational principles. It is precisely this 
‘non-violent’ form of social influence which I regard as central to Jain rhetoric. 

The construction of implicatures is one of the foremost rhetorical and poetical de¬ 
vices. Yet, only under certain contextual conditions will a conversational act of flout¬ 
ing lead to social consequences. Without the hearer’s willingness and ability to co¬ 
operate, and to invest the effort to work out or to grasp intuitively the implications of 
an ambiguous statement, rhetorical communication with the help of implicature would 
not be effective. The uses of implicatures presupposes the invocation of contextual 
knowledge or common experiential ground on the part of the hearer, who is forced to 
generate a meaningful interpretation in response to the speaker’s deliberate violation 
of the principles of conversation, which implicitly forces on the hearer a choice be¬ 
tween deference to the veiled imperative or discontinuation of the communication. 
The efficacy of this kind of indirect communication is ultimately based on ego’s 
exploitation of alter’s willingness to adhere to the general cooperative principle of 
language exchange under given normative conditions. Accordingly, the principal 
means of physically ‘non-violent’ resistance is non-cooperation. 82 

Grice’s theory of language usage is, in itself, of limited use in anthropological re¬ 
search. Theories of information processing cannot sufficiently account for the em¬ 
pirical role of conventional meaning and contextual knowledge, as HYMES (1972a), 
(1972b) convincingly argued. 8 ’ BROWN’-LEVINSON’s (1978) theory of politeness, 


82 Sharp (1960), (1973). 

83 In his summary critique of Grice’s intentionalist semantics, Davis (1998: 174) notes that 
‘common interests sustaining indirect speech act conventions are much deeper than mere polite¬ 
ness.’ However, ‘A common interest need not be universally shared to sustain a common practice.’ 
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which builds upon Grice’s principles, therefore links the theory of conversational 
implicature with Goffman’s theory of social self-identity or ‘face’ (self-esteem or 
public self-image). It argues that talk exchange can be related to contextual, that is, 
institutional, variables by considering the relative social position of speaker and 
hearer, which decisively influences choices of politeness strategy. ‘Face’ is relation- 
ally defined, ‘that is, normally everyone’s face depends on everyone else’s being 
maintained, and since people can be expected to defend their faces if threatened, and 
in defending their own to threaten others’ faces, it is in general in every participant’s 
best interest to maintain each other’s face’ (BROWN—LEVINSON (1978: 66)). Two 
kinds of ‘face wants’ are distinguished: ‘negative face wants’ (to be unimpeded by 
others)—often achieved by strategies of non-interaction (which Marriott regards as 
typical for Jains, and vaisvas in general)—and ‘positive face wants’ (to be desirable 
to others) (BROWN—LEVINSON (1978: 66)). ‘Face threatening acts’ (FTA’s) are illo¬ 
cutionary acts which might cause a loss of face by way of orders, requests, threats, 
offers, suggestions etc. They run contrary to particular face wants, and motivate 
certain strategies of politeness, employed to minimise the threat, and to maintain 
face in a particular situation (BROWN—LEVINSON (1978: 70-3)). 

BROWN and Levinson distinguish four main strategies of politeness: (a) ‘bald on 
record’ (being as clear as possible), (b) ‘positive politeness’ (the expression of soli¬ 
darity), (c) ‘negative politeness’ (the expression of restraint), and (d) ‘off record’ (the 
avoidance of unequivocal impositions) (BROWN—LEVINSON (1978: 73-5)). 84 Any of 
the four strategies may satisfy the opponent’s face wants to avoid conflict and to 
minimise threat. Yet, politeness is also used in order to stimulate conflict in a calcu¬ 
lated way. Positive politeness and negative politeness—the dominant Jain strategy— I 


‘Speaker meaning’ and the ‘actual linguistic conventions of language communities’ should be stud¬ 
ied: ‘Rather than trying to deduce arbitrary practices from some general psychosocial principles, we 
must look at the social functions that particular conventions serve.’—‘In sum, Gricean theory fails 
because speaker implicature is a matter of intention, sentence implicature is a matter of convention, 
and neither is calculable from or generated by psychosocial principles. Conversational rules instead 
codify social goals motivating intentions and sustaining conventions’ (Davis (1998: 190)). 

84 Examples for positive politeness are familiar and joking behaviour. Negative politeness is 
mainly concerned with self-determination. It is at the heart of respect behaviour and corresponds 
to Durkheim’s ‘negative rites’, that is, rituals of avoidance, which are typical for Jains. Character¬ 
istic examples of negative politeness are: conventional indirectness, question/hedge, be pessimis¬ 
tic (don’t coerce, don’t assume other’s willingness to co-operate), minimise imposition, give def¬ 
erence, apologise (beg forgiveness), impersonalise, state FTA as a general rule, nominalise, go on 
record as incurring a debt, or as not indebting the hearer (BROWN-LEVINSON (1978: 134-216)). 
There are certain similarities between these strategies and Searle’s and Habermas’ illocutionary 
components, although Brown and Levinson’s categories reflect the inconsistency of Sahlins’ well 
known scheme of reciprocities, which was obviously influential. 
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would argue, are primarily strategies of conflict avoidance. The most interesting strat¬ 
egy, also often used in Jain discourse, is to go off-record, that is, to construct inten¬ 
tionally multivocal statements: ‘A communicative act is done off record if it is done in 
such a way that it is not possible to attribute only one clear communicative intention to 
the act. In other words, the actor leaves himself an “out” by providing himself with a 
number of defensible interpretations; he cannot be held to have committed himself to 
just one particular interpretation of this act. Thus if a speaker wants to do a FTA, but 
wants to avoid the responsibility for doing it, he can do it off record and leave it open 
to the addressee to decide how to interpret it’ (Brown Levinson (1978: 216)). The 
purpose of off-record strategies is to make the addressee responsible for decoding the 
intentions. An FTA, like any word, rule or symbolic act, 85 gains its meaning through 
context and becomes threatening only through its realisation via ‘wrong or correct’ 
interpretation. 86 The near universal usefulness of off-record strategies for purposes of 
persuasion and social influence is aptly expressed by Strecker (1988: 114): ‘To go 
off-record is one of the most pervasive strategies in social interaction whenever actors 
want to avoid harsh confrontation and the possibility of conflict, and when they want 
to persuade others, to influence them so that they do what they cannot be openly co¬ 
erced to do. All this is done by means of indirect message construction.’ Important for 
my argument is that politeness and symbolisation is used to avoid open conflict. A 
great deal of politeness and symbolisation is therefore to be expected from the Jains. 

Brown-Levinson (1978: 254-6) conclude their discussion of politeness phe¬ 
nomena with a typology of characteristic patterns of strategy distribution in speaker/ 
hearer relationships regarding the contextual variables of power (P) and social dis¬ 
tance (D) (which could be associated with ‘active’ directive and ‘passive’ 
commissive orientations respectively). In this way, they try to tie Grice’s concept of 
conversational implicature into a context-sensitive social theory of linguistically 
mediated interaction. 87 They predict that in a situation where one of the interlocutors 
has high social power over another, and where social distance is low, the speaker 
with high social power will predominately use on-record strategies, and the speaker 
with low social power will use negative politeness and off-record strategies. 
STRECKER (1988: 165 f.), however, notes that individuals in an inferior position are 
generally not allowed to force an implicature upon the socially powerful (only vice 
versa). He suggests that the dominant pattern of strategy distribution in asymmetri- 


85 Cf. Cassirer (1923-1929). 

86 Cf. BROWN-LEVINSON’s (1978: 219) depiction of off-record strategies as violations of the 
Gricean maxims. 

87 Cf. BROWN-LEVINSON’s (1978: 255) chart of dyadic strategy types. 
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cal social contexts is the combination of off-record strategies on the part of supe¬ 
riors and on-record strategies and negative politeness on the part of inferiors. 

The still unresolved discrepancy between Brown and Levinson’s and Strecker’s 
interpretation provokes the question whether it makes sense at all to link types of 
socially-purposeful language usage to certain ‘social positions’, given the wide 
range of contextually acceptable strategy choices. Off-record strategies, in fact, can 
be used for many purposes: for purely aesthetic reasons, for the negotiation of un¬ 
clear social relationships, for the veiling of heavy FTA’s or forms of control, or for 
the stabilisation of asymmetrical social relationships. More importantly, a statement 
in itself does not force a reader/ listener to adopt a particular type of interpretation 
(and no particular action follows from it in any structured way). Everything, in fact, 
depends on the wider social context, particularly on the infonnal or institutionalised 
nonns and social conventions of a given field of discourse, which sanction the way 
in which language is used and which interpretations are regarded as feasible. As 
Habermas shows, it is only in situations where social pressures and normative sanc¬ 
tions are attached to language usage, that normative claims can be enforced through 
extra-linguistic sanctions. It is impossible to force anybody to comply with prag¬ 
matic conditions for the fulfilment of an implication, in the Gricean sense, without 
implicitly presupposing an institutional context and referring to a set of known so¬ 
cial sanctions attached to the specific norms of a particular discursive field. 88 

This point has evaded most linguistic theories of politeness, because—as Habermas 
points out—they do not clearly distinguish between co-operation in conversation and 
the role of speech acts for social co-operation. Therefore they cannot explain, for in¬ 
stance, how, in certain situations, superiors may rely on contextual pressures to force 
inferiors to decode their veiled speech and to fulfil the indirectly communicated de¬ 
mands. It is not the power of the words themselves nor the speaker’s intentions which 
inform the ‘calling in’ of conversational implicature, but the role of the presupposed 
norms and sanctions which assure the perpetuation of social systems which, for in¬ 
stance, force inferiors to infer unequivocally the indexical meaning of intentionally 
ambiguous statements of their superiors, and to practically fulfil their unspoken com¬ 
mands without questioning the normative basis of their social co-operation. 89 Because 


8 Strategies can be conventionalised and ossified into nonns of dominance, and compliance 
can be legitimately enforced. See Habermas (1984: 253). 

89 In the technical linguistic and philosophical literature the terni ‘implication’ is used in different 
ways and still awaits clarification as BROWN-LEVINSON (1978: 216 f.) note. For recent work see 
Horn (1973), (1985), (2001), Davis (1998), Levinson (2000), Horn-Ward (2004), Atlas (2005). 
In the following I will call the process of fulfilling accepted validity conditions the ‘social implica¬ 
tion’ of a speech act, in contrast to the ‘logical’ or semantical implication of a communicative act, and 
to its psychological ‘conditions of satisfaction’. The social implications of a speech act are the possi- 
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they accept the unnecessary constraints of Grice’s theory of information processing, 
even Brown and Levinson and Strecker cannot avoid reductionist interpretations of 
language usage in terms of pre-existing ‘social positions’ and differential ‘power’. 
Habermas’ distinction between communicative and success orientated language usage, 
however, seems to open a path for a non-reductionist understanding, for instance, of 
the social function of positive politeness, which, in the words of Brown and Levinson, 
can only ‘express’ but not ‘generate’ solidarity. Reductionism can only be avoided if 
not merely the reflexive but also the constitutive function of discourse for the con¬ 
struction of social identities is considered. From this perspective, strategies of negative 
politeness and off-record appear to have greater power than positive politeness or on- 
record strategies, particularly in social situations where coercion cannot succeed and 
where co-operation is primarily engendered through indirect communication. 


— V — 

Any empirical analysis of conversational implicatures requires a careful descrip¬ 
tion of the discursive field and conventional ways of speaking in different ‘speech 
situations’ which form part of the ‘communicative competence’ (HYMES (1972b)) 90 
and ‘repertoire’ of the members of a particular ‘speech community’ (GUMPERZ 
(1964), (1972)). 91 From an observer’s point of view, there are four formal contexts, 


ble actions which may follow from it, if its validity claims are explicated through context-sensitive 
processes of interpretation of indexical meaning, and accepted. Cf. Weber (1988: 95, 125) on the 
social function of ‘noetic’ interpretations of the social motives of ambiguous commands (in contrast 
to the objective understanding of the meaning of a statement) either (a) in tenns of/for practical 
purposes, or (b) in tenns of value-relations and for purposes of scientific understanding. 

90 See GllMPERZ’s (1995: 209) definition: ‘Communicative competence can be defined in in¬ 
teractional tenns as “the knowledge of linguistic and related communicative conventions that 
speakers must have to create and sustain conversational cooperation”, and thus involves both 
grammar and contextualization.’ 

1,1 GUMPERZ (1964: 137) defined ‘speech community’ first as ‘any human aggregate characterized 
by regular and frequent interaction over a significant span of time and set off from other such aggre¬ 
gates by differences in the frequency of interaction.’ Later he added the criterion of compartmentalisation 
(GUMPERZ (1972: 231)) and emphasised the role of social nonns for the definition of a speech community: 
‘any human aggregate characterized by regular and frequent interaction by means of a shared body of 
verbal signs and set off from similar aggregates by significant differences in language usage. ... Regardless 
of the linguistic differences among them, the speech varieties employed within a speech community form 
a system because they are related to a shared set of social norms’ (GUMPERZ (1972: 219 f.). See also 
GUMPERZ-HYMES (1986) and HABERMAS (1980: 382 f.) / (1984-1987 I: 283). HYMES (1972b: 55) tries 
to ‘bypass’ the difficulties of defining ‘community’ by stating: ‘The essential thing is that the object of 
description be an integral social unit.’ The problem of essentialism does not pose itself at all in the more 
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or ‘speech situations’ 92 and associated ‘speech events’ and ‘genres’, which are rele¬ 
vant in the case of Jain discourse: (a) the religious debate ( vivada 93 or prayoga ), 94 
for instance at a royal court or modem court of law, (b) the public sermon 
( pravacana ), 95 (c) the interaction between ascetics and non-ascetics in informal 
settings ( bhasa ), and (d) the interaction between ascetics ( vinaya ). 96 Each of these 
settings involves a different set of social and stylistic conventions, norms and ex¬ 
pectations. 97 The agonistic debate at a royal court or a court of law for instance is a 
highly pragmatic affair whose outcome might decide the fate of a particular monastic 
group. Here, the contextual rules are defined by the king or the state, and classical 


abstract theory of communicative action and Jain theories of speech (Hymes (1972b: 56), (1983: 
167));—despite Albert’s (1994: 259 n. 41) objections. See footnotes 10,18, 67,142. 

92 ‘Such situations may enter as contexts into the statement of rules of speaking as aspects of 
setting (or of genre). In contrast to speech events, they are not in themselves governed by such 
rules throughout’ (Hymes (1972b: 56)). 

93 Than 6.67 lists six empirical types of debate, and Than 10.95 ten special faults of debate. On 
Indian traditions of rational inquiry and theories of debate see, for instance, BRONKHORST (1999), 
Prets (2004). 

94 Carrithers (1992: 112 f.) singles this setting out as particular significant; while emphasis¬ 
ing the universal principle of free negotiation of situations (CARRITHERS (1992: 105 f.)). 

95 Cf. WEBER (1978: 213 f.) on the role of politeness in the proselytisation of Jainism, and 
Williams (1983: 45 f.) on the ‘spreaders of religious faith’ (prabhavaka). 

96 Obviously, this is not an exhaustive taxonomy of all typical situations of language usage in 
Jain culture. I do not discuss examples of formulaic language, such as mantra or japa, or political 
oratory, which have already been exhaustively treated in the literature, but concentrate on those 
types of ritualised interaction where religious discourse is the predominant form of language us¬ 
age. There are many different classifications of speech situations in the Jain scriptures, which 
deserve further investigation. For example, the four types of speech appropriate for an ascetic 
performing bhiksu-pratimas listed in Than 237 (4.22): (1) requesting speech, used in the context 
of the begging round ( jayani bhasa <yacanl bhasd>), (2) questioning speech, used in the context 
of the studying the meaning of the scriptures, or path-finding ( pucchani bhasa <pracchani 
bhdsa>), (3) speech used for seeking permission, for example to stay at a certain place 
(i anunnavanl bhasa <anujndpam bhdsa>), (4) speech used in the context of question-answer 
dialogues (puttha-vagarani bhasa <prasna-vyakarani bhdsa>). Than 4.274 specifies also four 
situations in which it is permitted for monks and nuns to talk to each other. 

77 Hymes (1972b: 55-66) proposed the following useful analytical categories: language field, 
speech situation, speech event, speech act, speech styles, ways of speaking, components of speech 
(message form, message content, setting [physical], scene [psychological/cultural], purpose 
[outcome], purpose [goal], key, channel, forms of speech [varieties], norms of interaction [social 
structure], norms of interpretation, genres). They roughly correspond to Malinowski’s earlier 
distinction of dogmatic context, ritual context, and sociological context, as well as structure and 
mode of recitation (HYMES (1972b: 64)). The interrelation of genres, events and acts and other 
components in Jain settings is worth studying further (Hymes (1972b: 65)). 
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philosophical and political rhetorical skills are in demand. The public sermon, on the 
other hand, is comparatively informal, despite its conventional setting and asymmetri¬ 
cal structure. It conveys religious content, inspiration and insight in an entertaining 
manner, and is often followed by casual discussions at the end. The fundamental 
norms of comportment are defined by the monastic community itself. The interactions 
between ascetics and non-ascetics ideally take place within a hierarchical context of 
worship of ascetic purity, and are sometimes highly ritualised. 98 However, there are 
also informal interactions, which require greater discriminatory skills on the part of the 
ascetics for not transgressing the norms of non-violent interaction. The code of polite 
interaction within the monastic order itself is derived from the principles of ascetic 
seniority ( dlksa-paryaya ) and group leadership, and operates in a similar manner. 

I have ordered these four ritualised types of discourse sequentially in terms of their 
increasing coincidence with Jain ideals, starting with political rituals, then conversion 
rituals, interaction rituals, and finally monastic rituals. Other forms of classification are 
possible; for instance in terms of degrees of formality, social setting (assembly or indi¬ 
vidual contact), 99 or regarding the relative importance of discourse in ritual. 100 How- 


98 CARR1THERS (1992: 106) notes that in Jain (Indian) settings, the free negotiation of meaning 
is constrained by socio-cultural norms: ‘There is a bias towards the authoritative pronouncement, 
that is, towards a relationship of unquestioning domination of the instructor. ... If we substract the 
authoritarian flavour, the telling of Siddhasagar’s story [his example, P.F.] still retains an essential 
element, the creating of a common meaning by working jointly, interactively, to establish which 
interpretation is to be accepted. ’ 

99 Tambiah (1968: 177 ff.) and BLOCH (1975: 19) also distinguish between the ‘primary func¬ 
tion of language’, as a vehicle for communication, and certain types of ‘ritual language’ (e.g. 
mantra or formalised oratory), which violate the communication function by being formal, unin¬ 
telligible, and/or private (see also WHEELOCK (1982: 57); and FIumphrey-Laidlaw’s (1994: 89) 
psychological variant). However, both ignore the constitutive function of language, and do not 
distinguish between speech acts and linguistically mediated interaction. Hence, they are forced to 
resort to reductionist interpretations of the social function of ritual language either in terms of 
institutions of power (Bloch (1975: 24)) or paradigmatic cultural ideas (Tambiah (1985: 154)). 
Bloch’s singular, BERNSTEIN (1964) inspired, emphasis on formality as (a) the decisive and 
(b) restrictive attribute of political and ritual discourse in contexts of traditional authority, can 
neither account for the Jain emphasis on content rather than form, nor on their insistence on ethics 
and the generative power of restraint. Tambiah criticises Bloch for not taking into consideration a 
number of factors: the intelligibility of ritual language derived from cosmological ideas, the role 
of ritual functionaries, and social context. Despite emphasising intellectual content of sacred lan¬ 
guage (in Buddhism), and similarities between sacred and profane language, Tambiah himself 
only discusses cases of popular ‘magical’ usage of language (e.g. mantra), and accepts emic 
‘power of words’ theories as empirical fact, without discussing the role of discourse in ritual and 
emic theories of language (e.g. Vedic: Renou (1955), Navya-Nyaya: GANERI (1999); the power of 
words to signify is also recognised by Jain philosophers). 
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ever, for our primarily sociological purpose, the crucial variable is ‘interactional com¬ 
petence’, that is, the knowledge and ability to use rales and moral judgement for inter¬ 
action in specific situations. Interactional competence presupposes ‘cognitive com¬ 
petence’ (PIAGET (1937)), ‘linguistic competence’ (CHOMSKY (1965)), 101 ‘commu¬ 
nicative competence’ (HYMES (1972a)), including ‘oratory skill’ (BLOCH (1975)). 
Habermas (1984: 187 ff, 231 f.) defines interactional competence more specifically 
as the universal pragmatic ability to regulate social conflict consensually through ra¬ 
tional agreement, even in situations of severe discord, in accordance with the three 
universal pragmatic validity claims. He distinguishes further between the intuitive or 
conscious knowledge of specific grammatical and socio-cultural rales and contexts, 
and the mastery of the universal pragmatic conditions of the possibility of mutual un¬ 
derstanding ( Verstdndigung ). 102 Because Habermas’ notion of ‘communicative com¬ 
petence’, a composite of cognitive, linguistic and interactional competencies (in a 
more narrow sense), 103 is more abstract and formal than Hymes’ sociolinguistic notion 
of ‘communicative competence’, it circumvents the problem of analytical reification of 
'speakers' or of ‘speech communities’. Building upon HABERMAS’ (1991: 111-3) dis¬ 
tinction between two levels of competencies, also reflected in his differentiation be¬ 
tween universal ‘moral’ and cultural specific ‘ethical’ principles, and HYMES’ (1972b: 
57 f.) notion that knowledge of grammatical rules and of determinate ways of speaking 
together form the communicative competence of a particular speech community or 
individual, I propose to differentiate further between general ‘interactional compe¬ 
tence’ and specific ‘Jain interactional competence’, that is, the formal procedural 
knowledge necessary for constituting discourse in agreement with Jain principles. 104 


11111 Tambiah (1968: 176) poses the interesting question of the relationship of words to actions in 
ritual, noting the predominance of words and intelligible language in healing and initiation rites ad¬ 
dressing human beings, in contrast to rites of mass participation and rites addressing supernatural 
beings or forces of nature. He also discusses the problem of alternation between various types of 
language in ritual, and reformist attempts to destroy the ritual formalism of sacred language in favour 
of increased accessibility and understanding. Both observations apply to contemporary Jainism. 

101 See also Durbin (1970). 

102 Habermas (1975: 3). 

103 To distinguish the two kindred notions of communicative competence, I privilege the term 
interactive competence here. The usefulness of Hymes’s (1972a), (1972b) approach for the 
empirical investigation of ways of speaking has frequently been highlighted by Habermas (1975: 
5), (1980: 440) / (1984-1987 I: 328). Habermas first used ‘interactional competence’ and later 
preferred ‘communicative competence’. I use the term interactional competence in the broader 
sense of social coordination of actions through linguistic and non-linguistic means. 

104 This application of the theory of social competence was first outlined in FLUGEL (1994), 
(1995-6: 165). For theories of religious competence (often combined with theories of religious 
socialisation) see Samarian (1969), Luhmann (1982), Waardenburg (1979), and Gladigow 
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Jain interactional competence is informed by general ‘Jain religious competence’, 
which can be defined as the sum total of Jain religious knowledge learned by an indi¬ 
vidual. In addition to general ‘Jain interactional competence’, religious rules and con¬ 
textual knowledge necessary for navigating specific contexts can be studied, and the 
‘Jain religious repertoire’ of a specific population or individual analysed (as part of a 
particular ‘socio-cultural repertoire’). 

General ‘interactional competence’ refers to the ability of a flexible reflective regu¬ 
lation of total conduct in terms of universal moral presuppositions, contrasting with 
institutionalised settings, which, through their formal properties, relieve the individ¬ 
ual to some extent from the task of defining the situation and from difficult moral 
choices. ‘Jain interactional competence’ varies with the degree of knowledge and the 
internalisation of general and cultural specific (sectarian etc.) It is necessary to distin¬ 
guish Jain principles and their contextual rules of use; that is, the cognitive and non- 
cognitive (motivational, emotional etc.) know how to act in accordance with abstract 
and specific doctrinal principles in different socio-cultural circumstances. Jain prin¬ 
ciples and rules of application, of varying degrees of specificity. 105 General Jain prin¬ 
ciples are characterised by constitutive rales, generative of the field of Jain discourse 
as a whole. They are exemplified by ideal Jain speech events. Jain interactional 
competence is context-sensitive. The corresponding rales are deliberately con¬ 
structed to enable a performer to react flexibly to emergent properties of a specific 
speech situation, and to shape it in accordance with Jain principles. Since principles 
and rules only negatively determine the field of pragmatic possibilities, speaking the 
Jain way, or avoiding interaction altogether, are creative acts, performances, which 


(1997). The latter noted that the ability to orient oneself in complex religious contexts, to distin¬ 
guish between different situations, to develop a ‘religious identity’, and to act appropriately cannot 
be taken for granted: ‘Die Kompetenz, in einer polytheistischen Religion zu leben, sie angemessen 
zu benutzen, wird von modemen Interpreten einfach unterstellt’ (Gladigow (1997: 105)). Fol¬ 
lowing Luhmann and Waardenburg, he advocates for the semiotic analysis of religious pantheons 
as ‘languages’ which can be learned and selectively used (Gladigow (1997: 106)). 

105 Cf. Singer’s (1961: 96-138) distinction between principles and rules: 'I argued that moral 
principles are to be distinguished from moral rules by the fact that the former hold in all circum¬ 
stances and do not admit of exceptions; that principles are always relevant whereas rules are not; 
that principles are invariant and do not vary with changes in circumstances or conditions; and by 
the fact that it is impossible for moral principles to conflict with each other. ... I distinguished 
between fundamental rules, local rules, and neutral norms. Local rales ... depend on local condi¬ 
tions in a way that fundamental rales do not, and hence are peculiar to, and differ with, different 
groups and communities—that is to say, different circumstances. Neutral norms are local rales 
that are conventional in a way that other rales are not [‘it would make no moral difference if their 
opposites were adopted' (SINGER (1961: 113))], but both neutral norms and local rales depend on 
social needs or purposes that are advanced by general observance and would be frustrated or defeated 
by their general violation’ (SINGER (1961: 327 f.)). On levels see also Hare (1981: 35 ff.). 
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ideally transform any speech event into a Jain discourse. Actual speech performances, 
or Jain ‘speech styles’ in the terms of HYMES (1972b: 57), I would argue, can not be 
sufficiently understood in terms of statistical features of overt behaviour, or as devia¬ 
tions from a general norm or ideal, but only as constitutive acts dependent on 
‘qualitative judgements of appropriateness’ of selected features in a given situation. 106 

Theoretically, the required interactional competence of the ideal ‘pure ascetic’ 
( suddha-sadhu ) increases with the degree of informality of the interactional situa¬ 
tion, because ascetic self-control, in accordance with Jain principles, is the price for 
freedom from external (social and ritual) control. In practice, Jain ascetics try to 
prevent rule-transgressions due to insufficient procedural knowledge with various 
methods: for example, by teaching context-sensitive rules not in abstract, but 
through exemplary cases, or by keeping inexperienced ascetics away from morally 
overcomplex situations through strict supervision. Similar competencies are out¬ 
lined for the Jain laity. An ideal lay person is characterised, for instance by He- 
macandra (YS 1.47-56), as one who is listening ( sravana ), memorising ( dharana ), 
showing respect ( vinava ), being an expert in sacred lore ( pravacana-kusala ), and 
also avoiding religiously unprofitable speech ( sat-katha ) etc. (WILLIAMS (1983: 265- 
72)). Thus, it is always the Jain interactional competence, the religious and cultural 
repertoire of an individual or group, which generates the capacity of defining or judg¬ 
ing situations in terms of Jain principles, of imposing or inferring implicatures, and 
determining the relevant type of rhetoric or hermeneutic procedure. 107 

Once the settings and the required competencies are considered, the social impli¬ 
cations of Jain discourse can be analysed in terms of the conditions and presupposi¬ 
tions of the acceptability of particular validity claims in Jain intersubjective herme¬ 
neutics. These can be discovered by negating speech acts as a whole. 108 The ques¬ 
tion is always: What are the social implications of a religious claim in this particular 
context? ‘What makes a religious statement acceptable?’ 109 Ultimately, such a 
question can only be answered by the participants themselves, because only they 
can determine on which grounds to accept or to reject a particular claim. In other 
words, the explication of implications can never be achieved objectively, for in¬ 
stance by explaining the ‘cogency of ideas’ through a description of ‘the structure of 


106 On appropriateness and general features of discourses of rule application see also WELLMER 
(1986), and Habermas’ (1991: 137-42) discussion of K. Gunther (1988). 

107 Non-literal speech-acts can only work if their implications are understood (and accepted). 
Bruhn (1987b: 67), for instance, writes: ‘The fact that everybody knew the basic pattern [of Jain 
soteriological sequences, P.F.] made it rather simple to find suitable words for a lecture or a sennon.’ 
Cf. GLUCKMAN (1955: 24) on degrees of ‘flexibility or of moral implication’ of legal concepts. 

108 Habermas (1993: 26). 

109 Cf. Gombrich’s (1988: 10) question: ‘What makes a religious innovation acceptable?’ 
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a problem situation’ alone, as GOMBRICH (1988: 11) suggests, but is always an out¬ 
come of specific intersubjective processes of socio-cultural self-interpretation . 110 

Classical performative approaches to ritual or ritual language, for instance, which 
made use of Grice’s or Searle’s analysis failed to investigate this (like Grice and Searle 
themselves). In fact, they neglected the role of discourse in ritual altogether, in favour 
of either cultural determinism (Tambiah) or mental (Humphrey and Laidlaw) or mate¬ 
rial reductionism (Bloch). Following Searle’s and Habermas’ interpretation of the dual 
(illocutionary and propositional) structure of the speech act, TAMBIAH (1985: 153) 
argues that, because ritual action appears to mediate between (cultural) ideas and 
(political) practice, it can be interpreted as a perfonnative matrix of ‘indexical symbols 
(and indexical icons) as duplex structures carrying semantic and pragmatic meanings’: 

‘The duality thus points in two directions at once—in the semantic di¬ 
rection of cultural presuppositions and conventional understandings 
and in the pragmatic direction of the social and interpersonal context 
of ritual action, the line-up of the participants and the process by 
which they establish or infer meanings. We note that the sense in 
which I imagine actors to infer indexical meaning is similar to Grice’s 
formulation of “conversational implicature”, in that by saying or en¬ 
acting something a certain meaning is implicated, which can be readily 
understood (conventional implicature) or is capable of being “worked 
out” (non-conventional implicature), given certain contextual features 
and certain common understandings’ (TAMBIAH (1985: 154)). 

Although he treats ritual acts as speech acts (thus identifying action and his own 
action description), speech itself is curiously absent in Tambiah’s conception (and 
where he talks about it, he returns to the traditional ‘power of words’, sabda-sakti, 
theory). Moreover, the propositional component of the ritual act, its symbolism, is 
not treated in terms of specific validity claims whose debatable normative implica¬ 
tions may or may not be acceptable, but identified with timeless and incontestable 
cultural paradigms. Tambiah’s performative analysis is therefore still oriented to¬ 
wards the theological model of textual henneneutics, that is, the dogmatic explica¬ 
tion (phronesis ) of contextual implications of mythic paradigms or sacred texts. His 
approach assumes that the knowledge embodied in texts is superior to the inter¬ 
preter’s, and has to be accepted. * 111 Because his performative analysis does not 
clearly distinguish between ritual acts and ritually mediated forms of social interac¬ 
tion, it must assume socially binding effects emerge automatically from the experi- 


110 Cf. Garfinkel-Sacks (1970). 

111 Cf. Habermas (1980: 193-6) / (1984-1987 I: 134-6). 
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ence of ritual acts themselves, and that the authority of traditional ritual form should 
always be accepted, without question. The underlying notion of ritual enactment, a 
variation of the Neo-Kantian model of value realisation, cannot account for proc¬ 
esses of inter subjective negotiation of conditions of acceptability and for the 
contextually varying social implications of ritually communicated validity claims. 
The presumed timelessness of mythical paradigms re-produces the characteristic 
pseudo-concreteness of Durkheimian functionalist studies of ritual performance, 
positing social integration both as a presupposition and result of ritual, without in¬ 
vestigating the constitutive role of discourse in and about ritual itself. 

Tambiah’s theory does not throw light on Jain religious discourse, which appeals 
to reason and insight, instead of formulaic repetition, and whose contextually spe¬ 
cific normative claims are constantly challenged and revised by the Jain acaryas, 
under the threat of failure to appeal. In sum, because of the lacking theory of social 
constitution and cultural change, and the absence of sociolinguistic interest, 
Tambiah’s approach cannot assist analysing the problem of contextual ambiguity of 
indexical meaning, which I deal with later in this essay. As an alternative, I suggest 
investigating Jain ritual discourse through the analysis of the Jain discourse ethics 
and traditional interpretative procedures for negotiating social meaning; to avoid 
falling into the same trap as Bloch, who identifies an increase of formality generally 
with a loss of meaning, which Tambiah rightly criticises. 

Even if the idealist limitations of universal pragmatic or culturalist discourse 
analysis could be overcome, there is still the problem of how to analytically recon¬ 
struct implicatures in specific cases in a methodical way. This question is particu¬ 
larly prominent in theological, juridical and moral-philosophical debates concerning 
the status of rule application, that is, of interpretative processes that are involved in 
the specification of principles and rules through the explication of the contextual 
implications of given principles and rules. 112 As language in general does, 113 explicit 
normative principles and rules always entail an anonymous indexical element. That 
is, they implicitly refer to a range of possible situations as their field of applicabil¬ 
ity, which we must know and accept, if we wish to act accordingly. To explicate 
general conditions of applicability, one has to refer to paradigmatic situations. Para¬ 
doxically, the range of applicability diminishes with the increasing specification of 
the conditions, and increases with the diminishing specification. 114 In other words, 
the problem is the principal vagueness and ambiguity of the indexical meaning of 
symbolic forms, which, as GLUCKMAN (1955: 293) and TURNER (1986: 44) argued, 


112 Gadamer (1993: 107), Wellmer (1986). 

113 Apel(1993:41). 

114 Wellmer (1986: 28, 35 f.). 
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is in fact a positive functional feature of abstraction, because it secures the adaptability 
of general principles to changing contexts. 115 An exhaustive characterisation of merely 
negatively detenuined situations, therefore, cannot and, indeed, should not be achieved 
once and for all by participants, even if a principle itself is accepted. 116 

The contextual meanings and social implications of symbolic forms (and the forms 
themselves) are always underdetermined and hence negotiable. 117 They can only be 
established temporarily through use and agonistic intersubjective interpretative proc¬ 
esses, whose outcome is always open, even if methods of argumentation and discur¬ 
sive procedures are conventional, 118 and predicated on idealised universal pragmatic 
presuppositions. I therefore suggest supplementing standard descriptions of ritual, or 
action in general, by an analysis of the discursive procedures which define situations 
and establish relevance and contextually acceptable social meaning. The discursive 
field surrounding rituals and other social settings should be the main focus for an in¬ 
vestigation of social dimensions of ritual efficacy. Conventional analyses of ritual 
focus almost exclusively on the given ceremonial setting and on the performative ex¬ 
perience itself, and tend to give undue weight to the procedural knowledge of ritual 
functionaries, textualised cultural ideas, and articulated subjective experience. The 
resulting meaning reductionism can be avoided by investigating discursive negotia¬ 
tions of validity claims in situ, 119 including possibly the relationship between general, 
for instance moral, language games and institutionalised forms of reflexivity, such as 
theology and the social sciences. The analysis 120 of implicit judgements invoked in 
everyday practices of moral justification, moral utterances and moral disputes, can also 
demonstrate how cultural resources are used as potential reasons for claims of validity. 
From this perspective, social solidarity does not only emerge exclusively as a conse¬ 
quence of partaking in ‘effervescent’ rituals, to use Durkheim’s expression, but pri¬ 
marily—and increasingly so—as the result of the participation in socially constitutive 
discourses of norm legitimation and shared definitions of situations. 


115 Pace BLOCH (1975: 17). On the function of general principles see also Hare (1981: 41). 

116 On the impossibility of an objective description of indexical meaning of Jain religious termi¬ 
nology see CORT (1989: 93), (1992: 178), HUMPHREY-LA1DLAW (1994: 101), and FLUGEL (2006b). 

117 General principles or rules are generally combined with more specific rule of application. 
See WITTGENSTEIN (1953). ‘Keine Norm enthalt die Regeln ihrer eigenen Anwendung’ 
(Habermas (1991: 24)). 

118 They may include culturally specific discourse etiquettes and fonnalised interpretative procedures, 
such as the (monological) fonns of Jain scholastic exegesis ( niryukti ) described by Balbir (1993: 56). 

119 See the pioneering work of Turner (1986: 45). Lately, Habermas (2004: 53) conceded 
that all discourses are embedded in lifeworld practices, because they have the function to restore 
partially distorted background consensus (as analysed by TURNER). 

120 Habermas (1996: 335) used the term ‘critical understanding’ through ‘reconstructive translation’. 
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The paradigmatic example of practical hermeneutical explications of implied indexi- 
cal meaning, are intentionally multivocal forms of communication within ‘master-slave’ 
relationships; often discussed either in terms of formalisation of discourse, and of un¬ 
derstanding implicit directives (e.g. commands), or in terms of the instrumentalisation 
of interpretation as such by the rhetoric of spiritual power in contexts of traditional 
authority. Building on the work of Brown and Levinson and Strecker on the influence 
of social structure on discourse, DRECHSEL (1994: 50), for instance, draws an analogy 
between the relationship of off-recordness and on-recordness in politeness theory, and 
the relationship of the ambiguous symbolism of ‘sacred’ kingship and the unequivocal 
social and material implications of royal pomp, which, he suggests, have to be worked 
out by the lower strata of society qua unspoken command. Although mere compliance 
or non-compliance with implicit directives in no way shows that they are legitimate or 
illegitimate, 121 the explanatory problem of this institutional theory is the same as in 
Habermas’ analysis of latent strategic action in terms of universal normative presuppo¬ 
sitions. The king’s dual socially constitutive role, as a living symbol of society and as an 
individual with its own specific interests, involves his subjects in a paradoxical double¬ 
bind situation. 122 Because the king is the condition of socio-cosmic existence, royal 
power appears not primarily ‘exploitative’, but ‘attractive’, to the extent that the sub¬ 
jects try to read the Icing’s mind and, ideally, to fulfil his unsaid wishes. Because the 
king is the condition of social order everyone is forced to identify with him. In fulfilling 
his wishes, the subject reproduces the conditions of its own social existence as a social 
being. A good example is the relationship between the king and his officials in the con¬ 
text of the ‘polite society’ of the court, and their characteristic mutual strategic orienta¬ 
tion: the characteristic ambiguity of the king’s role forces the officials to work out the 
‘implications’ of royal gestures, and to fulfil his unspeakable material needs in form of 
service, presents etc. 12 ' Even a cursory glance at the vast literature on South Asian king- 
ship shows the empirical significance of such phenomena, first theorised by HEGEL 


121 Apel(1993:49). 

122 BURGHART (1996: 306): ‘In a “Government of one”, conventionally called monarchy, eve¬ 
ryone else leads double lives. They lead a life as dictated by the will of their lord and master, and 
they lead a life of their own.’ 

123 See also Ali (2004). LUHMANN (1979: 36) argued that the efficacy of power in general is predi¬ 
cated on the mutual desire to avoid anticipated possibilities of open conflict and brute force. Obedience 
is usually not the result of explicit commands but based on the avoidance of expected sanctions in case 
of the non-performance of desired behaviour: ‘Der Machthaber braucht gar nicht erst zu befehlen, auch 
seine unbefohlenen Befehle werden schon befolgt. Sogar die Initiative zum Befehl kann auf den 
Unterworfenen verlagert werden; er fragt nach, wemi ihm unklar ist, was befohlen werden wiirde. 
Explizite Kommunikation wird auf eine unvermeidbare Residualfimktion beschrankt. In gewissem 
Umfange geht mit dieser Form der Machtsteigerung Macht auf den Machtunterworfenen liber...’ A 
classical European text on this phenomenon is LaBoetie (1983: 136). 
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(1981: 145-77) in his analysis of the dialectic of recognition, and investigated by ELIAS 
(1983) in his sociological study of the French court and KANTOROWICZ (1957) on the 
ideology of European kingship. 124 BURGHART (1996: 308) found similar mechanisms 
within the political discourse under the Flindu monarchy in Nepal of the 1980s, com¬ 
bining arguments from Habermas and Bloch: ‘The king cannot speak informally to the 
body politic: rather he must speak formally to everyone, for he represents everyone. 
Little that he utters, therefore, can be taken at face value, and one treats Governmental 
speech with some suspicion. It is, as a matter of course, something distorted.’ 

The relationship between a king and his subjects is structurally homologous to the 
relationship between senior and junior Jain ascetics, and to the relationship between 
ascetics and laity ( srdvakas, ‘listeners’, or upasakas, ‘servants’). In Jain scriptures, 
the junior partners in both relationships are characterised by the combined virtues of 
politeness ( vinctya) and serving the guru ( vaiyavrttva ) (Uttar 30.30-7). From the 
point of view of Jain laity, even the relationship between Jains and Non-Jains should 
be analogous to the relationship between ascetics and Jain-laity (ascetics : laity :: 
laity : non-Jains). Similar (on/off record) strategic orientations are therefore to be 
expected. From an anthropological perspective, the crux of politeness theory is that 
functional contributions for the maintenance of public self-image are not coerced 
but received through processes of deliberate ‘fulfilment’ of face-wants of speakers 
of superior status by ‘hearers’ of inferior status; particularly the ‘faces’ of legitimate 
public figures, which condense the sense of identity in wider social circles. Social 
power operates here indirectly through the medium of free will and consent, if only 
under the implicit threat of social sanctions in the case of non-satisfaction of face- 
wants. In the words of TURNER (1986: 30), ritual in general is a mechanism that 
‘converts the obligatory into the desirable.’ 125 


— VI — 

It is essential for my argument to investigate Jain conceptions of pragmatic language 
usage, and to compare them with the theories outlined in the previous sections. The 
central question concerns the applicability of the theory of communicative action and 


124 On indirectness see for instance VELUTHAT (1978), BURGHART (1983: 297), Balbir (1993: 
267-9). In his work on bhakti, LORENZEN (1995: 3) recalls Gramsci’s notion of ‘hegemony’, i.e. ‘that 
the ideology (or ideologies) of privileged classes may exert, by a combination of persuasion and coer¬ 
cion, a “hegemony” over the ideology (or ideologies) of nonprivileged classes in the same society.’ 

125 GOHLER’s (1995b: 72 f.) discussion of Kumarila’s explanation of the ‘impersonal’ injunc¬ 
tive force of Vedic words whose propositional content can only be realised under certain condi¬ 
tions could be reinterpreted in similar terms. 
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its forms of operationalisation to the Jain context; particularly the role of the 
‘universal’ validity claims and of the Gricean maxims. I have argued that the Jain 
theory of speech plays a similar role within Indian social philosophy as Habermas’ 
theory of communicative action does within Western philosophy, because both pro¬ 
claim the primacy of morality and ethics in language usage. Underlying Habermas’ 
theory of communicative intent (verstandigungsorientierter Sprachgebrauch) is not 
only the notion that, by definition, in the immediate context of communication all 
participants must have a common interest in the maintenance of linguistic exchange, 
and hence implicitly presuppose the ideal of non-violence, at least of the avoidance of 
physical violence, but also that they are implicitly oriented toward reaching agree¬ 
ment. 126 In this regard, Habermas’ notion of infinite consensus represents a functional 
equivalent of the Jain notion of infinite knowledge leading to salvation (see infra, p. 
129 f.). Moreover, universal pragmatic validity claims can be usefully compared and 
contrasted with the Jain vows of ahimsa and s city a. On lower levels of abstraction, the 
Jain doctrine of the ways of speaking ( bhasa-jata ), as exposed already in the older 
texts of the Svetambara scriptures, can be usefully compared and contrasted with the 
conversational maxims of Grice; and conversational implicatures in Jain discourse, 
theorised in Jain literature, can be analysed as forms of latent strategic action in terms 
of Brown and Levinson’s typology of FTAs. I do not argue that there is an exact corre¬ 
spondence between these modem and ancient Jain schemes of interpretation. Nor do I 
believe that there is only one way of reconstructing the social implications of Jain 
theories of language from the point of view of modem social philosophy and logic. 
But the comparison generates new perspectives on both Jain and Western philosophy , 
in particular on the ways in which fundamental ontological distinctions or questions 
can function as codes for the constitution of different discourses. 

The principal difficulty of this enterprise is the apparent incompatibility of 
dialogical and mono logical perspectives; of the—quasi-legal—intersubjective and 
egalitarian normative underpinnings of the theory of communicative action and the 
self-centred and hierarchical normative foundations of the Jain theory of speech, 
that is, their different ontological commitments. 127 Habermas’ differentiation be¬ 
tween universal ‘moral’ and culturally specific ‘ethical’ presuppositions undermines 
from the outset the claim to universality of any religious ethical system. Since the 
legitimacy of Jain religious speech is rooted in the traditional authority of the 


126 Cf. Habermas (1991: 17, 173). Habermas (2004: 49) distinguishes four idealised presuppo¬ 
sitions of argumentation: (a) public inclusion of all concerned individuals, (b) equal distribution of 
rights to communicate, (c) non-violence in the discourse situation, (d) truthfulness of all participants. 

127 See Gert (1973: Ch. 5-6) on the ways in which ego-centred legitimations of moral rules 
can be universalised; and critical comments of WELLMER (1986: 41 f.) and HABERMAS (1991: 
173 f.) from the point of view of dialogical ethics. 
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speaker ( apta ), that is, his/her Jain religious competence, rather than the procedural 
form of communicative action (s abdanusasana), m from the perspective of the the¬ 
ory of communicative action, its claims to universality can only gain acceptability in 
an open field of discourse to the extent that it articulates phenomena for which no 
other language is available. 129 Jain authors have also formulated a principles of dis¬ 
course intended to transcend cultural boundaries. These principles can, however, 
only claim universality to the extent that they fulfil the condition of universal ac¬ 
ceptability. Yet, this criterion is not foregrounded in Jain texts. A rational defence of 
the universality of Jain ethics will need to reconstruct the presuppositions of the 
egological Jain ethical perspective from the point of view of general interest. Con¬ 
versely, discourse ethics rooted in formal pragmatics has only weak regulative force 
and needs to be supplemented by obligatory norms of action. The reduction of re¬ 
ligion to morality and ethics and the epistemic approach, which Habermas inherited 
from Kant, are however shared, to some extent, by Jain doctrine. The following 
comparative study of Jain discourse ethics begins with the question of the status of 
religious language in Jain philosophy, especially intentionally multivocal language, 
which, at first sight, appears to violate the fundamental norms of universal pragmatics. 

The main difficulty in understanding Jain concepts of religious language derives 
from the paradoxical, direct and indirect, nature of Jain religious knowledge 
(i agama ). The problem is that, doctrinally, every utterance can be interpreted both 
from the transcendental or ultimate point of view ( niscaya-naya or param&rthika- 
naya) (henceforth PN), and from the practical point of view ( vyavahara-naya ) 
(henceforth VN). 130 For a participant, ultimate and relative points of view are not 
necessarily absolutely distinct, but complementary, hierarchically related modes of 
orientation, which mutually implicate one another (like noesis and noema in 


128 Cf. UPADHYAYA (1987: 448). 

129 HABERMAS (2005). Christian theologians such as Arens (1989: 11, 17 ff.) criticised this 
point already. Arens (1991: 191) follows PEUKERT’s (1984) views: ‘In einer politisch- 
theologischen Kritik an Habermas ist Religion selbst als kommunikative Praxis zu begreifen, die 
“als Praxis, also im kommunikativen Handeln, Gott fur die anderen behauptet und im Handeln zu 
bewahren suchfY Arens (1995: 150) proposes to see the ‘church as a community of communica¬ 
tion’ in a double sense: ‘Jesus Christ is communicated in the church and through the church’s 
mediation.’ 

130 Although influenced by the Nyaya school and by Nagarjuna, within Jainism this termino¬ 
logical distinction goes back to Kundakunda, a South Indian Digambara ascetic of the c. l st -8 th 
century CE, who gives the following definition: ‘From the vvavahara point of view, conduct, 
belief and knowledge are attributed (as different characteristics) of the Knower, the Self. But from 
the real point of view there is no (differentiation of) knowledge, conduct and belief, in Pure Self 
(SSa 1.7). Cf. Matilal (1981: 43), CAILLAT (1984: 71 n. 54). The paradoxes generated by the 
PN/VN distinction gave rise to an extensive commentary literature which camiot be reviewed here. 
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Husserl’s notion of intentionality). We are thus confronted with a conception of 
stages of religious insight and corresponding ways of using and interpreting lan¬ 
guage, measured in terms of degrees of insight (jnana) and restraint ( samyama ), i.e. 
practice of non-violence ( ahimsa). m 

The Jain tradition uses the term agama ambiguously. 132 It refers primarily to the 
ultimate truth, which Mahavlra, the last Tirtha(n)kara, had experienced directly and 
preached to the world, and in a second sense to ‘canonical’ Jain scriptures, which 
still form the doctrinal basis for sermons and writings of present day ascetics 
(MALVANIYA (1968: 10-13).'" In classical Jainism, knowledge of ultimate religious 
truth and reality can only be gained through meditation ( bhavana ). However, in the 
present ‘unhappy’ time cycle ( dusama avasarpint) direct insight cannot be achieved 
anymore. Instruction through the words or testimony (sabda or agama ) of Maha¬ 
vlra, handed down by the religious authorities ( acarya ), is the only way of gaining 
religious knowledge at all. The doctrinal primacy of cognition over language ex¬ 
plains why Jains (and Buddhists) ‘have tried to preserve the meaning of the words 
concerned and not (like the Brahmins—P.F.) words themselves’ (MALVANIYA 
(1968: 1)). Jainism teaches that, ultimately, all words—and indeed: doctrines—are 
neutral; it is the attitude of the knower alone that turns them into means of valid 
cognition (pramana ). 134 Conversely, for the knower, each word of the Jain scrip¬ 
tures appears to condense the teachings of Mahavlra in a summary fashion. This is 
part of its evocative power: 

‘The Jainas maintain that the meanings of one single sentence, grasped 
by different hearers, are innumerable in accordance with their innu¬ 
merable capacities ... a sentence in the agama has the power to suggest 
in various ways innumerable meanings’ (MALVANIYA (1968: 12)). lj5 

It is crucial for any understanding of Jain attitudes to language that, from the ulti¬ 
mate point of view (PN), sensuous cognition ( mati ) and words (sruta or again a) 136 


131 Cf. Caillat (1991: 10). 

132 Cf. AnD51,467-70. 

133 The agamas (scriptures) are not merely texts (Humphrey-Laidlaw (1994: 199 f.)) but 
transmitted ‘words of the omniscient’ (Mahavlra), that is, of trustworthy authority ( apta ). They are 
considered as the vital force of Jain religion (MALVANIYA (1968: 1). Agama can be roughly trans¬ 
lated as knowledge or testimony (MALVANIYA (1968: 9)). 

134 Shah (1966: 211), TulsI (1985: 190 f.). 

135 Cf. WITTGENSTEIN (1953) on word meaning and contexts of use. 

136 Dundas (1996: 77) translates sruta-jnana both as ‘knowledge of religious scripture’ and as 
‘knowledge located within scripture’, which needs to be revealed through interpretation. On the 
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are both forms of indirect, mediated knowledge (paroksa ) (TS 1.11). 137 This is why 
Digambara Jains insist that the sermons of a Jina take the form of a miraculous 
sound ( divya-dhvani ), which radiates the meaning ( artha ) of his teachings instanta¬ 
neously, not mediated through words. As there is no language for the unspeakable 
(i avaktavya ) ultimate truth, any language can be used to express it. 138 As a conse¬ 
quence, ‘from the absolute standpoint, the validity of a word or sentence is not in¬ 
trinsic but extrinsic. That is, it depends on the merit of the speaker as well as of the 
listener’ (MALVANIYA (1996: 2)). The conventional perception that ‘there is no pos¬ 
sibility whatsoever of any faults or defects in the content of the Agamas’ thus rests 
entirely on the dogmatic belief that ‘the speakers of the Jain Agamas were self- 
realized (i.e. omniscient, P.F.) persons’ (MALVANIYA (1968: 3)). The normative 
basis of traditional hermeneutics euphemistically stated: ‘In substance, this means 
that the absolute standpoint mainly keeps the listener in view while determining the 


role of scriptures in Jain discourse see also FOLKERT (1993) and Granoff (1993). I am less concerned 
with the problems of textual hermeneutics here than with the pragmatics of religious discourse. 

137 According to TS 1.9-35, valid knowledge (pramana ) is of two types, direct (pratyaksa ) and 
indirect (paroksa ). Direct knowledge (PN) is based on immediate intuition. It includes kevala 
(omniscience), manah-parvaya (mind reading), and avadhi (clairvoyance). Indirect knowledge (VN) 
is based on mediated intuition. It includes mati (empirical knowledge, acquired through the senses 
and the mind) and sruta (knowledge acquired through instruction). Mati is subdivided into four sub¬ 
categories: smrti (memory), samjna (recognition), cinta (reasoning), abhinibodha (perception), sruta, 
scripture, is knowledge communicated with the help of material symbols such as words and gestures. 
There are a variety of views in Jain philosophy how the following four conventional means of knowl¬ 
edge derived from Nyaya philosophy relate to mati and sruta (mostly they are associated with the 
latter): paccakkha <pratyaksa> (perception), anumana <anumana> (inference), ovamma <upamana> 
(analogy), and dgama (verbal testimony of a person of authority, or scripture) (Than 4.504, AnD 
436). See NYAYAVUAYA (1998: 327 n. 1), Tatia (1951: 27-80), also TulsI (1985: 26 ff, 177-81). 

138 Generally, Jain ascetics use the local vernacular. They reject the idea of the intrinsic sa¬ 
credness of Sanskrit or other liturgical languages. However, with the canonisation of the scrip¬ 
tures, ArdhamagadhI gained an equivalent esoteric status. Many later Jain writings were composed 
in Sanskrit, the language of the Brahmanic elite. The agamas are in need of interpretation through 
a person of authority, i.e. an individual who knows the language and who has privileged access to 
religious insight ( darsana ). Initially, only the authority of Mahavlra was accepted, the presumed 
author of the teachings in most transmitted texts, but later also the authority of the sruta-kevalins, 
and of the acarvas, who now interpret the agamas for their disciples. The Jain doctrine of testi¬ 
mony thus legitimates the institutional hierarchy of religious authority. However, there are numerous 
problems, because Jains are also realists acknowledging the power of words as sources of valid 
knowledge, because they are connected with things, as well as with a speaker’s intentions, and lin¬ 
guistic conventions. The logical arguments which were put forward, for instance by the NSa 5-8 or 
by MAlvaniya (1996: 2), to support the idea that the moral authority of the speaker is always more 
important than the content of his speech are, however, debatable (cf. SHAH (1966: 226 f.)). On the 
role of nonnative authority in Nyaya theories of testimony see GANERl (1999: 38 ff.). 
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validity of the scriptures, and the empirical standpoint mainly keeps the speaker in 
view while determining the same’ (Malvaniya (1968: 2)). 139 

Although kevala-jnana (omniscience), the highest form of paramarthika knowl¬ 
edge according to Jain doctrine, cannot be achieved in the present age, even today’s 
ascetics are supposed to have mind reading ( manah-paryaya ) and clairvoyance 
(avadhi) capacities. Through their training in non-identification they are expected to 
be capable of switching perspectives between param&rthika-naya and vvavahdm- 
naya, and, thus, to look at the same phenomenon both directly and indirectly (note 
that from PN, VN appears as a form of indirect cognition). This has significant con¬ 
sequences for the apprehension of verbal utterances. From the religious point of 
view (PN), language appears merely as a superficial ornament, which disguises the 
essential truth and beauty of the inner soul, of pure consciousness, which can be 
experienced through meditation only. 140 In other words, the ambiguity of the con¬ 
cept of agama is itself understood in terms of the ‘absolute’ and ‘practical’ points of 
view, which permit distinguishing clearly between ultimate religious meaning and 
linguistic means. 141 The main consequence of this perspective is the cognitive de- 
substantialisation of everyday conceptions of language. From the worldly point of 
view (VN), the propositional content of a word ( sabda ) depends on convention (and 
on its power of signification). 142 The semantic, and pragmatic, implications of a 
grammatically correct verbal utterance vary according to context. Speaker’s inten¬ 
tion ( abhipraya ) is one of the contextual conditions of meaning. Yet, it is rarely dis¬ 
cussed in the context of objectivist Jain (and Nyaya) semantics. 

My general argument is that the doctrinal distinction between practical and tran¬ 
scendental orientations, and the learned ability of reversing perspectives, informs 
both the discernment and the systematic generation of plural, multivocal meanings 
in Jain discourse. 14 . In my view, the cognitive competence of perspective alternation 


139 Cf. Matilal’s theory of the ‘ideal hearer’ discussed by Ganeri (2006: 115 f.). 

140 Examples are discussed by Ryan (1998: 77) and FlOgel (1993). 

141 Cf. PYE (1991), FAURE (1993: 209, 213) and Gombrich (1996: 24) on the Buddhist doc¬ 
trine of skilful means ( updya). 

142 Similar relationships between ‘authentic knowledge’ (jiiana ) and ‘discursive/reflective knowl¬ 
edge’ ( yijnana ) can be found in Buddhism. Cf. Lamotte (1992: 21), Bharati (1975: 169), 
SEYFORTRUEGG (1985: 309-12). 

143 In a modified form, the argument also applies to Madhyamika Buddhism, and can be ex¬ 
tended to any context informed by universalistic two truth theories. Cf. KOKOSZYNSKA (1936) on 
absolute truth (ideal language) and relative truth (everyday language). See ALBERT (1991: 124 ff.), 
(2003: 128) for Popperian criticism of (a) double truth theories, (b) of Cartesian recourse to ‘god’, 
and (c) Apel’s and Habermas’ recourse to the ‘hermeneutical god’ of the ‘ideal community of 
communication’ as guarantors of certainty instead of a real, fallible consensus. Albert argues that 
all double-truth theories are dogmatic ‘immunisation strategies’: ‘Particular viewpoints are intro- 
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is a fundamental presupposition of Jain hermeneutics and rhetoric, and can be used 
both for the pursuit of insight and power. 144 Rooted in Jain ontology, the distinction 
between empirical and transcendental perspectives was an implicit feature of Jain 
doctrine even before its philosophical conceptualisation. The fundamental religious 
problematic of Jainism, framed by the asymmetrical soul/ body, non-violence/vio¬ 
lence codes, creates paradoxes and pragmatic ambiguities which require interpreta¬ 
tion and contextual specification/conditioning with the help of additional coding. 145 
How to translate these asymmetrical codes into practice? Many Jain texts address 
this problem. According to classical Jain philosophy of standpoints ( anekantavada ), 
the epistemic tension created by the basic soul-body dualism of Jain doctrine, can 
only be resolved, if at all, by a process of perpetual alternation of PN-VN perspec¬ 
tives. 146 In Kundakunda’s Samaya-sara (SSa), this epistemic necessity is endowed 
with a soteriological function. The technical Jain syad-vada philosophy, the 
conditionalisation of assertions, by contrast, is based on the conventional point of 
view (VN). 147 How do these two types of Jain perspectivism deal with the problem 
of multivocality? The Jain religious point of view (PN) infuses all phenomena with 


duced that supposedly allow the separation of some problem areas from others, with the intention 
of eliminating any possibility of criticism from that direction; in short, one applies dogmatic 
shielding principles’ (Albert (1991: 126). Dumont’s (1980) theory of the complementary oppo¬ 
sition of status and power in Hinduism could be cited as another example of a dualism thesis. 

144 For different interpretations of the (potential) social functions of Jain perspectivism see for 
instance Matilal (1981), and JOHNSON (1995b), (1999). Cf. HOUTMAN (1999) for the political 
functions of insight meditation (vipassana) in Buddhist Burma. 

145 See LUHMANN’s (1982) theory of ‘steering differences’ which tend to have the form of 
‘distinctions directrices’, applied to the Jain context in FLUGEL (1995-6: 164 f.). LUHMANN (1990: 
215) argues that binary codes, which define self-referential systems in an unequivocal functional 
way, and ambiguous semantics are complementary: ‘Durch semantische Ambiguitat wird die 
Willkiir in der SchlieBung des Systems und in der AusschlieBung aller weiterer Werte aus dem 
Code des Systems beriicksichtigt. Ambiguitat ist gleichsam das kommunikationsinterne Korrelat 
fur das, was im Beobachten und Beschreiben “zwischen” die Pole der Unterscheidung, besonders 
zwischen “wahr” und “unwahr” fallt. Die Ambiguitat entspricht der Stille, die nicht mitspricht, 
wenn man spricht, oder auch die WeiBe des Papiers, auf das man schreibt, und sie vertritt im 
System all das, was an Stelle dieser Leere eigentlich der Fall ist. Der Widerspruch von 
Eindeutigleit und Mehrdeutigleit kann auf diese Weise durch Differenzierung aufgelost werden.’ 

146 Cf. Jaini (1979: 90 f.). 

147 JOHNSON (1995a: 252 f.) argues that there is ‘a fundamental incompatibility between syad- 
vada and the absolute vyavahara-niscaya distinction. The former is essentially an intellectual 
strategy for evading confrontation ... The latter, on the other hand, has ... a soteriological func¬ 
tion.’ For GANERI (2001: 133) anekanta-vada and syad-vada are complementary: the former pro¬ 
vides the epistemology and the latter the semantics. On the technical definition of alternation 
(anvataratvadina ) in syad-vada theory see p. 143 f. 
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new meaning by re-coding them in terms of the doctrinal body/soul distinction. I 
shall designate this type of systematic distortion or appropriation of conventional 
meaning which at the same time opens up new semantic space, ‘ontological ambi¬ 
guity’, in contrast to ‘linguistic ambiguity’, 148 in a wider sense, including expressions 
whose implications are semantically and/or pragmatic underdetermined (vagueness, 
indexicality, indirectness, presupposition etc.). Ontological ambiguity is not the same 
as linguistic ambiguity. But it can only be expressed in linguistic form. Therefore, both 
can be easily confused. Systematically distorted communication qua doctrinal re-cod- 
ing and latent strategic communication are both predicated on the intentional creation 
of multiple meanings. Like latent strategic communication, ontological codes imply 
disguised generalised indexicality in form of the asymmetry of the binary code. Hence, 
from a practical point of view, both are social practices of symbolisation. Only their 
purposes, and perspectives, are different. From the point of view of Jain philosophy, 
the estranged view of the everyday world, which is intentionally created by the tran¬ 
scendental Jain perspective, is a product of discriminating knowledge, not of deliberate 
deception. This does not mean that it is unambiguous. LUHMANN (1990) argues, in my 
view convincingly, that every binary distinction creates at the same time clarity on one 
level, and ambiguity on another, ad infinitum. Different types of ambiguity become 
visible in the light of different distinctions. For instance, for someone applying the 
dogmatically prescribed Jain philosophical standpoints (naya) (TS 1.34), and the cor¬ 
responding procedures for disambiguating contextual meaning, plurivocality becomes 
problematic in the light of conventional univocality, etymology etc. 

More research is required to delineate different types and functions of multivocal- 
ity in Jain discourse. However, one aspect of the Jain analysis of ambiguity deserves 
to be mentioned at this point. According to Jain logic, linguistic ambiguity 149 should 
not be confused with vague or incomplete description, which Jain nay a philosophy 
contrasts with the epistemic ideal of definite description. 150 The problem of definite 
description has recently been discussed by HARE (1981: 40-3) regarding the media- 


148 Cf. Heidegger (1925) on the difference between ‘ontological’ and ‘ontic’ perspectives; and 
LUHMANN (1990) on the difference between ‘code’ and ‘semantics’. 

149 Analytical philosophers such as DONOVAN (1976: 1) broadly define religious uses of lan¬ 
guage as ‘oblique’ and ‘evocative’ or ‘expressive’, in contrast to plain ‘informative’ language 
(DONOVAN (1976: 11)): ‘In very broad tenns, what happens in religious interpreting can be de¬ 
scribed thus: the kinds of things in life found in one way or another to be religiously significant by 
those who practice religions are taken to have meanings over and above their scientific, historical 
or every-day meanings. These distinctively religious meanings they attempt to grasp and to com¬ 
municate through the use of words, concepts, imagery, or stories drawn from the traditions of 
religious belief (DONOVAN (1976: 100)). 

150 Ganeri (2001: 133 ff.), BALCEROWICZ (2003: 46 ff.). 
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tion of general principle and specific situation, e.g. moral conflict. 151 Hare advocates 
a variant of the two-level theory of ethics. He argues that an exhaustive description 
of a particular situation from the point of view of intuitive prima facie principles is 
impossible, because they must be very general and simple. To inform moral choices, 
prima facie principles need to be supplemented by exceptions, or by critical 
principles, which ‘can be of unlimited specificity’. 152 Both prima facie principles 
and critical principles are universal prescriptions. However, critical principles can 
only be universalised on condition of unlimited processes of specification by an 
infinite intelligence, that is, an omniscient being. Because a superhuman ‘ideal ob¬ 
server’ 153 can only serve as a theoretical vanishing point for finite cognition, the 
need for prima facie principles and exceptions arises (HARE (1981: 44 ff.)). 154 
Hare’s (1981: 58) characterisation of the cognitive preconditions of ‘the rigor of 
pure prescriptive universality’ enables us to recognise the similarities between the 
Jain ideal of definite description, as a standard against which incomplete or vague 
propositions can be measured, and Habermas’ ideal consensus of an infinite com¬ 
munity of interpretation, against which both systematically distorted and latent stra¬ 
tegic communication can be assessed. The subject-philosophical role of ‘omniscience’ 
and the universal pragmatic role of ‘infinite discourse’ are functionally equivalent. 155 
The comparison suggests also that the Jain ideal of omniscience is a logical conse¬ 
quence of Jain epistemology, and not a mere product of fanciful religious specula' 
tion. 156 The question whether in specific contexts vague utterances are ambiguous or 


151 Cf. supra, the discussion of rule-specification. See the critical discussion by WELLMER 
(1986: 32-7), who argues that the problem of exceptions can only be solved in concrete situations 
on the basis of ‘reasons’, not through processes of unlimited norm specification of ‘principles’, in 
analogy to unlimited processes of specification of causal laws in the natural science. In human 
history, the idea of a complete description does not even make sense as a regulative idea. There¬ 
fore, this attempt to synthesise universal principles and specific situations cannot solve problems 
of practical ethics. WELLMER (1986: 31)) himself derives secondary moral norms by way of nega¬ 
tion of non-universalisable maxims. 

152 Hare (1981: 41): ‘Briefly, generality is the opposite of specificity, whereas universality is 
compatible with specificity, and means merely the logical property of being governed by a univer¬ 
sal quantifier and not containing individual constants. The two principles “Never kill people” and 
“Never kill people except in self-defence or in cases of adultery or judicial execution” are both 
equally universal, but the first is more general (less specific) than the second.’ 

153 The term was introduced by Adam Smith. 

154 Hare (1981: 40): ‘Critical thinking consists in making a choice under the constraints imposed 
by the logical properties of the moral concepts and by the non-moral facts, and by nothing else.’ 

155 Infinite discourse also presupposes infinite knowledge (Lafont, in Habermas (2004: 256)). 

136 This observation applies mainly to the historically later concept of ‘absolute omniscience’ 

as opposed to ‘complete self-realisation’. 
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merely semantically underspecified 1 ' 7 cannot be rationally determined from a non- 
omniscient perspective. From a participant’s point of view, under given nonnative 
conditions, any utterance can be created or perceived as an intentionally plurivocal 
symbol, even if the implicit indexical meaning or nonnative command can be inferred 
unequivocally. Everything depends on the pragmatic context. 

A peculiarity of the Jain theory of speech, derived from the Jain karman theory, is 
that utterances are seen as material substances which stick to the impure soul but not 
to a pure one. In fact, speech as a technique of social influence is not only an im¬ 
portant subject for proselytising ascetics, trying to attract followers (systematic dis¬ 
torted and latent strategic action are identical in this case), 1 ' 7 but also an explicit 
topic of the Jain doctrine of karmic bondage, that is, the mechanism of binding 
( bandha ) the soul of a listener, through the medium of his/her passion ( kasaya ) and 
desire ( rdga ), via an influx ( asrava ) of insight-generating pure matter ( suddha- 
pudgala) (cf. TS 5.22). It is not necessary to recall the details and history of this 
doctrine, because SCHUBRING’s (2000: 174, § 84) authoritative depiction of Jain 
cosmology implicitly operates with a theory of Jain rhetorical influence. Schubring 
shows, for instance, how processes of possession, which are considered to be the 
reverse of insight, are explained in certain texts in terms of the sending of inauspi¬ 
cious atoms ( asubha-pudgala ) (SCHUBRING (2000: 151, § 69)); and how individual¬ 
ity (which increases with social standing) and thus, ideally, the degree to which 
karman is felt, generates the power of acting upon others, and to influence and bind 
people by imprinting ( dharana ) certain karmic perceptions onto their soul via the 
ejection of pudgala (Schubring (2000: 181-7, § 87-91)): 

‘This process [of speech] is, to put it briefly, the ejaculation ( nisarai , 
nisrjati ) of substances ( davva ) taken in ( genhai) previously (now being 
ready either for use or in store). They consist of °° atoms ( ananta- 
paesiya), occupy the space of i units, last for 1 sam. and own all 
qualities possible with reference to colour, smell, taste and sensation. 

Their reception is meant to bring about a close contact (puttha, 
ogadha), i.e. with the units of the soul ( atma-pradesa , Prajn.), and to it 
both fine and coarse particles {ami and bayard) are subjected, which is 
discussed circumstantially. The reception takes place either with or 
without interruption ( antara ) in that either reception or ejaculation, or 
both reception and ejaculation occur within 1 sam., and then, by the 
way (267a), they will belong to the same content of speech (true, false 
etc.) for which they were taken in. Their destiny depends on the inten- 


L ’ 7 A question raised by GANERI (2001: 133 ff.), and answered in the negative 
158 Cf. SUNAVALA (1922: 26). 
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sity of speech. As we learn from Prajn. on Pannav. 262b. and from Vy. 
on Vij. 621b, when speaking [in a] low [voice] the particles of speech 
leave the mouth in coarse portions ( abhinna ), but they do not reach far 
and will perish soon, whereas when speaking loud they are finely di¬ 
vided ( bhinna ), and in this case speech will increase infinitely and 
reach the boundaries of the world’ (Schubring (2000: 149, § 68). 

The strategic production of religious influence via karmic binding is of course not the 
primary concern of Jain karman theory, but certainly one of the possible consequences 
of the application of Jain categories to worldly problems. From the conventional point 
of view (VN), Jain scriptures describe speech as a potential weapon ( duppautta- 
mano-vaya <dusprayukta-mana-vacana>) (Than 10.93): ‘Speech, so Pannav. 255b 
says, originates in the soul, while it becomes manifest in the body in the shape of a 
thunderbolt ... [and] exists only the moment when being spoken’ (SCHUBRING (2000: 
148 f., § 68). 159 Yet, fundamentally (PN) it is described only as an external ornament 
of the soul without any intrinsic power, except the power of signification: 

‘[1] Speech is different from the self (no ay a bhasa, anna bhasa). It is 
concrete (lit. fashioned, ruvirh), devoid of consciousness ( acitta ) and 
inanimate (ajiva) though peculiar to living beings (jivanam bhasa, no 
ajivanam bh.). [2] Speech exists and is divided’ ( bhijjai ) neither before 

nor after but only during actual speaking.’ (Viy 621a = 13.7.lab, 

summarised by DELEU (1970: 199 f.)). 160 

If the hearer is aware of this s/he cannot be bound. Both interpretations derive 
from the dualistic doctrinal distinction between soul and body, and their asymmetri¬ 
cal hierarchical relationship. 161 

We can conclude from the foregoing discussion that, from the point of view of 
Jain doctrine, both linguistic conventions and intentional language are vyavahara — 
worldly oriented—and ultimately of no religious value. Any pragmatic use of lan¬ 
guage, even for purposes of religious instruction, has only relative value, because 
the speaker is forced to orientate him/herself toward the external world, and to turn 
away from the ideal meditative focus on the potentialities of the soul. From this per¬ 
spective, one can hardly speak of a Jain concept of ‘religious language’ at all. Jains 
never fully acknowledged the religious significance of mantras and other types of 


159 Cf. Viy 102b, 621a, Malvaniya (1971: 321-6). 

160 Cf. Ayar 2.4.1.5. JACOBI (1884: 150 n. 3) points out that the commentator uses categories of 
Vaisesika philosophy to explain the meaning of this verse. 

161 Cf. Humphrey-Laidlaw (1995: 214) on the paradoxes generated by the Jain karman/jiva 
code; and Ganeri (2001: 137) on Jain ‘discourse pluralism ... organised in a vertical hierarchy.’ 
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mystical utterances, which could be distinguish as ‘religious’ from ‘non-religious’ 
language. This applies even to ArdhamagadhT, the liturgical language of the oldest 
scriptures. The only religious ‘languages’ which Jains clearly recognise are silence 
and meditative sounds, like Mahavlra’s legendary divya-dhvani . 162 

Because Jain (and most Buddhist) philosophers recognise that language is rooted 
in convention and mainly used for everyday communication, and other practical 
purposes, discourse theoretical perspectives promise a useful new angle on the ne¬ 
glected question of the socially constitutive function of Jain discourse. Studies of 
the Jain philosophy of language to date focus almost exclusively on Jain semantics, 
in particular on the seven navas and the sapta-bhangl, that is, pre-defmed (but in 
principle infinite) perspectives for the analysis of the semantics of words or sen¬ 
tences under different contextual conditions. However, MATILAL (1981: 60 f.), 
JOHNSON (1995a: 253), and Ganeri (2001: 137), (2002: 275, 279 f.), following 
earlier 20 th century authors, interpret the Jain nava-schemes as models of ‘discourse 
pluralism’, intended to integrate different perspectives in a syncretic and ultimately, 
that is, from the perspective of unlimited perspectives, ‘complete account’. The 
underlying theory of ‘intellectual ahimsa is doubted by CORT (2000: 341) with 
reference to (a) scriptural examples of the ‘history of Jain struggles with non-Jains’, 
and (b) criticism of the assumption that omniscience is ‘the sum total of all possible 
nayas ’: ‘The Jains posit that there is an absolutely true perspective’ (CORT (2000: 
332)). The argument could be strengthened by a slight modification. Mistaking the 
‘partial truth’ of a one-sided ( ekanta ) statement for the ‘whole truth’ is not the only 
way of being wrong ( durnaya ) (CORT (2000: 331)) according to Jain philosophy. 
Jain perspectivism is only concerned with the relationship between partially and 
wholly true testimony ( pramana ), not with entirely false testimony ( apramana ), 
which is excluded at the outset. 163 Hence, it is not admissible to say that, by defini¬ 
tion, ALL statements contain an element of truth. Strictly speaking, Jain nava doc¬ 
trines are not theories of discourse, since they are focused exclusively on semantics. 
Yet, the Jain scriptures and commentaries dealing with the practicalities of ascetic 
life contain a general theory of the pragmatics of language usage, based on Jain 
discourse ethics, and show how Jain principles applied to worldly problems generate 
unique analytical possibilities of perceiving and manipulating speech. In contrast to 
Jain semantics, which privileges the perspective of the listener, Jain pragmatics 
privileges the perspective of the speaker. 


162 On the systemic function of monastic silence and paradoxical language in general see 
Fuchs (1989: 37). 

163 Cf. BALCEROWICZ (2003: 46). The negative truth value (f) in the sapta-bhangl relates only 
to (underdetermined) existential predicates, not to statements that are doctrinally ‘false’, and ex¬ 
posed as such in the polemical Jain literature. 
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— VII — 

Although Jain ascetics use the vernacular of their local followers, and reject the 
Brahmanical idea of the intrinsic sacredness of certain words (MDhS 4.256), they 
do maintain a clear distinction between religious and non-religious ways of USING 
a given language, that is, the intrinsic structural (not metaphysical) features, inten¬ 
tions and functions of an expression. 164 In accordance with their basic religious 
principles, they emphasise not the religious ( dharmika) qualities of a language per 
se but of speaking (and writing) as a social practice, and of the importance of the 
underlying rules as well as the intention and function of speech. 165 Already in the 
early canonical scriptures, Jain ascetics developed a normative doctrine of religious 
language usage, a discourse ethics supplemented by casuistic context-sensitive 
rules, which, as I will now show in greater detail, shares certain concerns and fea¬ 
tures with universal pragmatics. 

Normative principles and rules of speech are constitutive for Jain discourse to the 
extent that they are used by speech communities, both to generate and to interpret 
speech. The way in which actual communication is informed by these principles is a 
matter of empirical investigation. Characteristically, Jain norms of speech are pre¬ 
sented in the form of hierarchical levels of universality and corresponding com¬ 
petence of judgement and restraint of the speaker. Principles and rules of speech 
inform practice in varying degrees, according to their level of abstraction. For the 
following presentation, I distinguish four relevant dimensions of Jain doctrinal re¬ 
flection on and prescription of ways of speaking: 166 

(1) Principles and criteria for religious speech (ahimsa and satya); 

(2) General rules and clauses for language usage ( bhasa-jdta)\ 


164 BALCEROWICZ (2003: 53) observes: ‘No utterance is simply either true or false. In order to 
ascertain its truth-value one has to ascribe it to its specific viewpoint type, that supplies the con¬ 
textual information that is lacking.’ Similarly, no utterance is simply religious or non-religious. 

165 Interestingly, speaker’s intention is not included in the list of Jain philosophical standpoints. 

166 The underlying method of specification is akin to Jain methods of progressive specification 
through fixed standpoints. See Ganeri (2001: 133) for an analysis of the Jain view that linguistic 
expressions are contextually ‘underspecified’ and contain ‘a hidden indexical element’ which Jain 
dialecticians seek to systematically expose through the methods of syad-vada, using actual values 
or quantifiers such as syat (GANERI (2001: 139)). For another example of the ways in which Jain 
logicians contextualise utterances through a method of ‘progressive indexication’ of formalised 
conditionally valid viewpoints ( naya ) or ‘context indicators’ which gradually specify the relevant 
context in a controlled way see BALCEROWICZ (2003: 44 ffi). In contrast to the analysis of impli¬ 
cations offered by universal pragmatics, Jain scholastic hermeneutics is based on dogmatically 
fixed viewpoints considered in form of a monological pluralism. 
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(3) Context-sensitive rules for proper ways of speaking; 

(4) Examples (considering karmic and social implications) ( drstdnta ). 

(Ad 1) The main criteria for identifying ‘religious’ language-usage are (a) non-vio¬ 
lence {ahimsa), and (b) truth (satya), that is, the first two of the five great and small 
vows ( maha-vrata and anuvrata ) of Jainism, 167 which have to be accepted by anyone 
who wants to be formally recognised as a practising Jain. 168 ‘Non-religious’ language 
is characterised by the opposite qualities—violence ( himsa) and non-truth or from the 
point of view of the agent (the two perspectives are not clearly differentiated): non- 
truthfiilness ( asatya ). 169 

(Ad a) Ahimsa is the most important criterion for religious language usage. Jains, like 
Buddhists, regard speech as an active force and a potential weapon which, if misused, 
implies violence and negatively affects the karman of the one who handles it. 170 However, 
they also emphasise the fundamental connection between pure speech and spiritual ad¬ 
vancement, which the Buddhist Subhdsita-sutta 171 seems to deny. 172 In order to mini¬ 
mise violence, Jain acaryas, like other South Asian legislators (cf. MDhS 4.138 f.), laid 
great emphasis on the rules concerning proper speech, which they systematised proba¬ 
bly for the first tune in Indian philosophy: 173 ‘the Jains insist on the absolute necessity 
of refraining from directly or indirectly aggressive speech’ (CAILLAT (1984: 67)). 

(Ad b) Truthfulness or truth {satya) is the one fundamental Jain principle that is 
directly related to language use. Its importance for the Jains is indicated by the fact 
that it is second only to the all-encompassing ahimsa-vrata, whereas it is given 
fourth place in the Buddhist dasa-sila list. The Ayar II, one of the oldest texts of the 
Jain tradition, gives the following wording of the satya-vrata (in Jacobi’s translation): 

‘I renounce all vices of lying speech (arising from anger or greed or 
fear or mirth). I shall neither myself speak lies, nor cause others to 


167 ‘All the prohibitions and injunctions included in the two relevant lessons of Ayar and Dasav 
can be shown to proceed from the above fundamental principles, observance of truth based on 
samjama, and observance of ahimsa ’ (CAILLAT (1991: 10)). 

168 Most laity treats the anuvratas only as regulative ideals. 

169 Cf. BRUHN (1987a: 110), (1993: 28). 

170 CAILLAT (1984: 64). 

171 On well spoken language: ‘O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhu speaks well-spoken (language), not 
ill-spoken; he speaks what is right (dhamma), not what is unrighteous (adhamma); he speaks what 
is pleasing, not what is unpleasing; he speaks what is true, not what is false. O Bhikkhus, the 
speech that is provided with these four requisites, is well-spoken, not ill-spoken, both faultless and 
blameless to the wise’ (SN 3.3). 

172 CAILLAT (1991: 14). 

173 CAILLAT (1984: 61). 
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speak lies, nor consent to the speaking of lies by others. I confess and 
blame, repent and exempt myself of these sins in the thrice threefold 
way, in mind, speech, and body’ (Ayar 2.15.3.1-5). 174 

Noticeable in this statement is, firstly, that lying is ‘renounced’, i.e. the possibility is 
explicitly recognised, but deliberately excluded. Truth is not defined positively but 
negatively, through the exclusion of what it is not; which has been a popular approach 
in South Asian philosophy in general. Secondly, the vow refers to contexts of commu¬ 
nication (speech acts such as consenting, causing others to do something). Thirdly, 
speaking the truth and lying are conceived as effects of the emotions which motivate 
the speaker’s intentions (as the clauses indicate). Truth is here not primarily perceived 
in terms of the representational function of language, as a propositional relationship 
between words and things, but in terms of the expressive and regulative functions of 
language. After all, the intention of Jain authors was not primarily to produce a sound 
semantic theory of truth, but a pragmatic method for the liberation of the soul. The 
expressive aspect of speech, or truthfulness, is related to the character of the speaker, 
that is, his/her ‘purity’ of insight and sincerity: 175 ‘truth means the state of being true’ 
(TULSl (1985: 84)). The ethical and social dimensions of language are addressed in 
Ayar 2.4 and DVS 7.11 (see infra p. 161 and 162) in terms of the dispositions of the 
speaker and the effects of language on speaker and hearer. Viy 25.1.4.a (854b) reflects 
on fifteen kinds of activity (joga) which are affected by the four modes of inner sense 
( mana ) and of speech ( bhasa ), which are seen as intrinsically connected. 176 In all 
cases, pivotal importance is given to avoiding violence. 

It is worth noting that both the Jain theory of speech and the theory of communica¬ 
tive action privilege pragmatic notions of truth. Habermas’ analysis of validity claims 
focuses on the interplay of the dimensions of propositional truth, sincerity of expres¬ 
sion and intersubjective rightness. Separately, these aspects are also distinguished in 
Jain texts on ways of speaking. The multi-functional nature of utterances, the context- 
relativity of truth values cum truth acts, 177 and the relationship between belief and 
meaning, 178 etc., requires further investigation. In his analysis of intermodal transfer of 
validity between speech acts, Habermas (1981: 442 f.) / (1984—1987 I: 444 f.), 
(1984: 105—12, 126)) demonstrates that performative and ethical or aesthetic state¬ 
ments also contain propositions, which can be questioned by interlocutors. Vows, for 
instance, are expressives which also carry a strong normative element; while most 


174 Cf. DVS 4.12. 

175 Schubring (2000: 157, § 74). 

176 Deleu (1970: 267) points to the parallel in Pann 317a where joga is replaced by paoga. 

177 See Fauconnier( 1981: 183) etc. 

178 See Davidson (1984: 153) etc. 
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commissives and declaratives cannot work without emphasising the expressive com¬ 
ponent. 179 Declarations of sincerity, however, cannot be redeemed by argument but 
only through behavioural practice. This observation makes us aware that one of the 
functions of Jain ascetic practice is the public validation of sincerity, which is con¬ 
verted into generalised acceptability qua prestige and moral authority. 180 

(Ad 2) The principles of ahirhsa and satya are too abstract to be useful forjudging 
actual behaviour. This is why Jains have added further, lower order rales of lan¬ 
guage usage, which supplement the general principles and facilitate translating them 
into practice (speaking and writing). Two of the ‘senior’ canonical Jain texts deal 
with language usage in greater detail—the chapter on modes (‘species’) of speech 
( bhasa-jaya <bhasa-jata>) m in the Ayar 2.4.1-2 and later parallels in the canon, 182 
and the chapter on pure speech ( vakka-suddhi <vakya-suddhi> ) in the Dasa-veydliya 
( Dasa-vaikalika , DVS 7), which is probably derived from the Ayar, but offers fur¬ 
ther clarifying statements. 18 ’ In addition, there are several passages in the Viyaha- 
pannatti (Bhagavatl , Viy), 184 and the more systematic but on the whole ‘strikingly 
ill-assorted’ 185 explanations of the modes of speech (language) in Chapter 11 of the 
Pannavana (Prajhapana , Pann) which, according to tradition, was composed c. 79- 
37 BCE by an ascetic called Arya Syama. The relevant passages of the Pannavana 
and its principal commentary, Acarya Malayagiri’s (c. 1131-1203) Prajnapana-tika 
(PannT), were summarised by SCHUBRING (2000: 148 f., § 68; 157 f., § 74), 
MalvaniyA (1971: 321—26) and, in passing, by CAILLAT (1991: 10 ff.). 186 The 


179 Apel (1993: 49). 

180 Cf. Habermas (1981: 270 f.) / (1984-1987 II: 181 f.). 

181 Sanskrit chaya of Prakrit words is indicated by the symbols < >. 

182 Uttar 24.22, Than 4.23 (238) [183b/464b], 

183 SCHUBRING’s (2000: 157 n. 2, § 74) opinion that the DVS version is derivative from the 
Ayar has been challenged by Ghatage (1938: 137), who tried to prove the reverse. OlCUDA (1975: 
126) distinguishes between the Uttar (= Ayar which is not mentioned) and DVS variants. Cf. 
Caillat (1991: 2). 

184 Viy 1.10 (103b), 10.3 (499b), 13.7 (621a). 

185 SCHUBRING (2000: 157, § 74). 

186 In addition to these key texts there are many scattered slokas concerning proper speech in 
the DVS 7-9. These texts are concerned with ‘humility’ and relate to the monastic environment, 
i.e. the guru-sisya relationship. Similar passages can be found in the Ayar and other texts which 
deal with problems of monastic discipline, e.g. Uttar 1. They do not concern speech as such but 
rather contextual factors, which I will discuss in the next section. DIXIT (1978: 59) notes, that ‘the 
problem of employment of speech ... is conspicuous by its absence in the old Cheda-sutras' , and 
that speaking is rarely mentioned in the later literature (but see Flugel (1994: 110-115)). There 
is, however, an extensive sravakacara literature, which specifies some of the old monastic rules of 
the Ayar and the DVS for the Jain laity. See WILLIAMS (1983: 71-8). I will refer to this literature 
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categories of speech of the Ayaramga (Ayar), and one of the lists of sub-categories 
of the Pannavana appear also in Mulacara (MAc) 5.110—120 of the Digambara 
author Vattakera. This text is generally dated l st -3 rd century CE (OKUDA (1975: 
12 f.)), and must have been composed after the Pannavana. 

The situations which are depicted in these texts as problematic invariably show 
individual ascetics interacting with the wider social environment, coinciding with 
our paradigmatic speech situation type c. They are distinctly different from situa¬ 
tions of monastic politeness ( vinaya ), formal sermons (pravacana ), or public de¬ 
bates (prayoga ), which will be briefly discussed later. 

The presentation of the bhasa- rules in the Ayar is hierarchically structured in accor¬ 
dance with Jain principles and ethos. It begins with the satya-maha-vrata, explaining 
its various modes: referential truth, grammaticality, clarity of expression, the avoidance 
of doubt, and of false promises etc. Then, various modalities of the ahimsa-maha- 
vrata are described, such as the avoidance of harsh words, politeness, and indirect 
affirmation of violent deeds of others. 187 In addition to the vow of satya, five general 
clauses are given to the neophyte. They explain how to avoid false speech. That is, 
to speak with deliberation, and not in anger, fear, or mirth, because these states of 
mind might move one to ‘utter a falsehood’ (Ayar 2.15.3.1-5). Two further maxims 
are important for the ascetics: the observance of the bhasa-samitis, the circumspection 
regarding all speech acts, and of the bhasa-guptis, the controls of the four types of 
speech, which are laid down in the Uttarajjhayana (Uttaradhyayana , Uttar) 24. 188 
Like ahimsa and satva, they are intended to direct the attention away from violent 
speech, from the expression of desire, and ultimately away from speech at all. These 
maxims and rules are not linguistic in any technical sense, and not conventional or 
customary in a folkloristic sense. They rather resemble the Gricean postulates, and 
hence, I would argue, function within Jain philosophy in a manner similar to 
operationalisations of HABERMAS’ (1980: 400) formal pragmatic presuppositions of 
communicative action. That is, as principles, or general interpretive procedures, 


only in footnotes. Because I am interested in the pragmatic aspect of speech, I will not discuss the 
technicalities of the analytical-pedagogical niksepa (transfen'ing epithet) method and similar 
purely exegetical devices of the Jains, which are used to delineate the true (intended) contextual 
sense of an utterance through elimination of unwanted multivocality. It is important to note that 
‘clear literal meaning’ is an explicit aim in (VN) Jainism. 

187 Ahimsa is here not taken as a general principle, but only related to language. One could dis¬ 
tinguish these two meanings as ahimsa I and ahimsa II. Satya takes precedence over ahimsa in this 
context, because it is necessary to spell out rules of truthful speech first if one wants to discuss 
ways of avoiding their violation. Cf. footnote 305. 

188 Uttar 24.2, 24.22-23. See also TS 9.4-5. For further canonical references see SCHUBRING 
(2000: 304 f„ § 173). 
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which theorise the normative conditions of the acceptability of statements, and 
hence of the ability of language to avoid violence and to enable, or generate, both 
non-violence and social co-operation (which is therefore seen as problematic). 

In the following, I will analyse and compare these Jain modes of speech, both 
with Habermas’ validity claims of truth, truthfulness and rightness, which corre¬ 
spond to constative, representative, and regulative aspects of speech acts (which are 
differently weighted in different contexts), and with the Gricean postulates, which 
from the perspective of Habermas’ model further specify empirical pragmatic condi¬ 
tions of validity claims. The discussion of some of the implications of the major 
bhasa -rules follows, for purely formal reasons, the sequential order of Grice’s co¬ 
operative principle and conversational maxims, though a mode of presentation ori¬ 
ented towards Jain principles could have equally been chosen. 

GRICE (1975: 45 f.) defines the ‘cooperative principle’ (CP), and the four main 
‘conversational maxims’, which he labelled in analogy to the pure categories of 
understanding (reine Verstandesbegriffe ) in Kant’s (1974: 118 f.) transcendental 
logic, as follows: 


CP: 


Quantity: 

Quality: 

Relation: 

Manner: 


‘Make your conversational contribution such as required, at the 
stage at which it occurs, by the accepted purpose or direction of 
the talk exchange in which you are engaged.’ 

‘Make your contribution as informative as required (for the cur¬ 
rent purpose of the exchange). Do not make your contribution 
more informative than is required.’ 

‘Try to make your contribution one that is true: Do not say what 
you believe to be false. Do not say that for which you lack ade¬ 
quate evidence.’ 

‘Be relevant.’ 

‘Avoid obscurity of expression. Avoid ambiguity. Be brief 
(avoid unnecessary prolixity). Be orderly.’ 


Although the Gricean postulates are widely accepted as a theory of general princi¬ 
ples of human communication, it is clear that partners in a conversation have to 
resort to more than just the rules of their language and the cooperative principle. For 
instance, to (1) conventional meaning of words and context, (2) background mean¬ 
ing, such as common cultural assumptions etc. That is, dimensions such as those 
listed as the seven Jain nayas. What counts as an appropriate, informative, true 
(plausible), relevant, and unequivocal expression cannot be judged in abstract, but 
only by the participants in a specific discourse. But it is the task of the analyst to 
elicit both the unspoken conditions of communicative success and the social condi¬ 
tions of fulfilment of speech acts in concrete situations. Here, I only indicate simi- 
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larities and differences between the Gricean conversational postulates and analo¬ 
gous categories of the Jain analysis of speech and discourse ethics, and attempt to 
elicit the implications for a comparison with the theory of communicative action. 189 

Cooperative principle—non-violence ( ahimsa) 

Grice regards the cooperative principle as fundamental for any conversation. His 
notion of ‘appropriateness’ corresponds to Habermas’ more general notion of ‘com¬ 
municative intent’, which presupposes a commitment to the universal validity 
claims of propositional truth, expressive truthfulness and normative rightness, in 
addition to the basic condition of linguistic comprehensibility. Despite their differ¬ 
ences, both notions are grounded in Kantian moral philosophy, rather than in utili¬ 
tarian principles. 190 

Interestingly, in the two key Jain texts mentioned, no equivalent to the cooperative 
principle per se can be found, nor, of course, is there any mention of a specific con¬ 
sensus orientation. This is in accordance with the individual- or //va-centred attitude 
that is recommended from the ‘ultimate point of view’ (PN). 

However, a passage in Kundakunda’s Samaya-sara, whose importance has been 
emphasised by Caillat (1984: 71 n. 54), clearly states the necessity to observe the 
‘accepted purpose of the talk exchange’ (here: religious instruction), as maintained 
by Grice’s principle. The purpose of this statement is to explain, why the teaching of 
(ultimately incommunicable) Jain doctrines forces ascetics to give up their ideal 
meditative silence temporarily to use worldly pragmatic language (VN) in agree¬ 
ment with conventional standards of comprehensibility and rightness: 191 

‘Just as a non-Aryan (foreigner) cannot be made to understand any¬ 
thing except through the medium of his non-Aryan language, so the 
knowledge of the Absolute cannot be communicated to the ordinary 
people except through the vyavahara point of view’ (SSa 1.8). 


189 Amongst the few South Asianists who considered Grice’s categories for understanding the 
nature of religious language are WHEELOCK (1982) and SeyfortRuegg (1985) and for text inter¬ 
pretation OETKE (1991: 61 ff.). The latter accepted the Gricean standards as cultural universals and 
as a tool for the methodical reconstruction of an author’s ‘original intention’ (OETKE (1991: 35)), 
arguing that ‘the Nyayasutras and the philosophical Sutra-texts in general seem to be tailored to an 
application of the Cooperative Principle and Grice’s conversational maxims’ (OETKE (1997: 140)). 
See Bronkhorst (1993a). GOHLER (1995b: 75), by contrast, argued that the speech act theories of 
Austin and Searle are hardly applicable to written texts. 

190 On Kant’s influence on the theory of communicative action see Habermas (1991). 

191 The acceptance of linguistic conventions was generally taught in ancient India. See Scharf 
( 1995) on Patanjali. 
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The true insights of Jain teaching, it is stated here, cannot be understood by pupils 
and the wider public if ascetics do not orientate themselves towards the capacities 
and expectations of their audience and take a co-operative attitude. This is a Jain 
version of the theory of ‘skilful means’ (iipaya). 192 The commentator Amrtacandra 
explicitly states that ascetics should direct their utterances towards the pragmatic 
‘purpose of the discussion’: 

‘The ultimate reality must be subjected to an intellectual analysis and 
the constituent elements so obtained must be selected and emphasised 
according to the interest of the student and also consistent with the 
purpose of the discussion. The variations in the context and the intel¬ 
lectual aim will naturally determine the nature of the descriptions 
adopted with reference to the reality studied. The method of selective 
description to suit the purpose of the context is the method adopted by 
the ordinary man ... Since the method is determined by a purpose of 
practical interest, the investigation will be relevant only to that purpose 
and the conclusion obtained must therefore be partial ... .’ (Commen¬ 
tary on SSa 1.8; p. 18 of Chakravarti’s rendition). 

Supporting the spiritual quest of others is one of the duties of the ( thera-kalpa ) as¬ 
cetic (DVSi 9.4.5). Yet, ultimately, social co-operation is not seen as a religious value 
in itself, but as a hindrance for the process of self-purification. Teaching religion to 
others is merely a ‘method determined by a purpose of practical interest’, but not di¬ 
rectly oriented towards salvation itself, and therefore akin to the attitude ‘adopted by 
the ordinary man who is engaged in his pursuit in life’ (SSa 1.8, Commentary p. 18). 193 

The doctrine of the ultimately (PN) non-religious character of teaching religious 
knowledge is, I think, the prime reason for the conspicuous absence of any mention 
of a functional equivalent of the cooperative principle itself in the Ayar. From the 
‘practical point of view’ (VN) co-operative intent is acceptable, and even assumes a 
religious function, if the objective of the conversation is the furtherance of non-vio¬ 
lence. In fact, the only difference between worldly co-operation ( laukika-upakara) 
and religious instruction or supra-mundane co-operation ( lokottara-upakara ) is the 
purpose of co-operation itself; that is, either the pursuit of worldly aims, or of the 
purification of the soul. 194 The same holds true for the difference between ‘worldly’ 
and ‘religious’ rhetoric, as we will see later. One should, therefore, expect men¬ 
tioning of the cooperative principle in the AS’s discussion of pragmatic language 


192 For Buddhist notions see for instance Pye (1978). 

193 See the discussion of the ‘maxim of relation’ below. 

194 TulsI (1985: 174 f.). 
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usage as well. In order to explain its absence, I suggest an additional argument, 
derived from the observation that violence is the main threat to co-operation, and, 
conversely, that non-violence is its fundamental pre-condition. Thus, we find that 
the value of ahimsa, which ultimately promotes total non-action ( avoga ) in the 
world, also reflects, on a secondary level, the potential of total (hierarchical and 
non-violent) co-operation, in the sense of opening spaces, refuges, for existence 
( Seinlassen ). Accordingly, many Jain texts emphasise that the implication of 
ahimsa, non-violence, is daya, compassion. The ahimsa-maha-vrata, therefore, 
implies the sought-after cooperative principle, although it does not say so explicitly. 
Indeed, from a Jain point of view, it could be argued, with good reason, that the 
positive notion of communicative intent is merely an application of the more gen¬ 
eral negative moral principle of non-violence within the sphere of social life. This 
begs the question: How universal are the cooperative principle and the formal prag¬ 
matic validity claims? Does communicative intent presuppose a more fundamental 
commitment to an ethics of (physical) non-violence? 19 ^ The cooperative principle, 
albeit apparently only concerned with straightforward information transmission 
from speaker to hearer, implies normative conditions such as physical non-violence 
(and of non-silence) to ensure ongoing linguistic co-operation. But it remains indif¬ 
ferent to the distinction between violent and non-violent aspects of overt speech 
(and of thought) itself. Communicative action considers form and content of speech 
also only under formal aspects, that is, acceptability, which may include violent 
communications. The Jain principle of ahimsa, by contrast, implies not only formal 
but also qualitative conditions for the perpetuation of co-operation. 

Numerous examples of rules concerning violent speech in the Ayar and DVS im¬ 
plicitly refer to non-violence as a condition for co-operation and as form of co-op¬ 
eration, as in the following sloka: 

‘Revered is he who speaks not ill in one’s absence, who uses not a 
sharp tongue in one’s presence, who speaks not with assertion, nor 
uses words that are harsh’ (DVS 2 9.3.8-9). 

It is not apparent from this statement why these attitudes should be revered, apart 
from general considerations of the detrimental effects of violence on the karmic 


195 Christian theologians attacked the self-limitation of universal pragmatics to formal condi¬ 
tions of social communication from similar vantage points. PEUKERT (1984), (1992), for instance, 
argues for the priority of the ‘resource’ of ‘universal solidarity’ in the lifeworld over communica¬ 
tive ethics. The objective idealist HOSLE (1997: 248 ff.) complains about the moral indeterminacy 
of formal consensus (reasonable/unreasonable) and calls for a defence of ethics based on substan¬ 
tial values; as do other ‘Neo-Aristotelians’ discussed by Habermas (1983), (1991), who accepts 
this point and modifies his position in Habermas (2004). 
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constitution on the speaker. But it is clear by implication that one who avoids ‘sharp 
tongue’ etc., is revered also because, otherwise, the continuation of co-operation is 
threatened and might be terminated. This and many similar statements implicitly 
stress the value of completely avoiding ‘face-threatening acts’, although not saying 
so openly. They are presented in the form of negations of non-universalisable 
maxims. 196 The closest one can get to an explicit, positive postulate of a ‘co¬ 
operative principle’ are statements concerning the ascetic values of offering fear¬ 
lessness ( abhaya-dana ) and supra-mundane co-operation ( paramdrthikopakara ) for 
the upliftment of the soul, which are seen as the greatest gift to society, in fact, consti¬ 
tuting its fundamental condition. 

Paradoxically, however, the methods of liberation taught by Jain ascetics do not 
emphasise co-operation but its direct opposite: separation and non-interaction with 
the world. This paradox is the main obstacle for an understanding of the social im¬ 
plications of the principle of ahimsd. SEYFORT RUEGG (1985) addressed this prob¬ 
lem in Gricean terms in an interpretation of the Abhiprayika- and Neyartha-sutras of 
Tibetan Buddhism. He argues that the Buddha’s way of teaching non-cooperation 
amounts to an act of ‘flouting’ not only of the conversational maxims, but of the co¬ 
operative principle itself. But because the Buddha’s acts of ‘flouting’ are not in¬ 
tended for the achievement of worldly gains, but for the spiritual liberation of oth¬ 
ers, SEYFORT RUEGG introduces the terms ‘salvific principle’ and ‘salvific violence’ 
as religious supplements to the pragmatic Gricean ‘cooperative principle’: 

‘In fact Grice’s Cooperative Principle yields in such Sutras to what we 
might call a Salvific Principle put to use in a perlocutionary manner. 

Still, in conformity even with this Salvific Principle of the Buddha, 
‘flouting’—or more specifically upaya- governed salvific exploita¬ 
tion—of the Conversational Maxims are to be found in Abhiprayika 
and Nevartha Sutras, just as they have been recognized in Grice’s sec¬ 
ond type of conversational implicature involving exploitation of con¬ 
versational maxims’ (SEYFORT RUEGG (1985: 317)). 

SEYFORT RUEGG’s remarks are useful for understanding salvific violence, which 
‘conquers violence’. At the same time, his analysis is problematic, because he does 
not clearly distinguish between linguistic co-operation and social co-operation. Even 
the Buddha (or Mahavlra) was of course forced to observe the cooperative principle 
during his sennons, like everyone else who wishes to communicate (SEYFORT 
RUEGG (1985: 315)), even if esoteric Buddhist (and Digambara Jain) schools deny 
this. From a pragmatic point of view, the ‘salvific principle’ of insight creation 


196 


Cf. Wellmer(1986:24T). 
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through acts of symbolic violence appears merely as a culturally specific norm, a 
systematic distortion of communication which, indeed, as SEYFORT RUEGG (1985: 
318) argues, cannot be inferred from the surface meaning of a communication, only 
elicited via a systematic hermeneutics of the doctrinal system as a whole. Yet, from 
an emic point of view, the non-motivated ‘intentional ground’ of socially ‘purposeful’ 
communication, cannot be simply identified with the codified doctrinal system of 
Buddhism, as SEYFORT RUEGG (1985: 314 f.) suggests, because it refers to the exis¬ 
tential conditions of meaning per se which can be explored only through direct medi¬ 
tative experience. From an etic point of view, the Buddhist intention to put an end to 
intention as a value, compared for instance with the phenomenological theory of the 
constitutive role of the structure of intentionality of consciousness or Dasein, is one 
ideology amongst others, and must be communicated in a conventional way. 197 

The conundrum of ideal non-cooperation becomes clearer, if we consider not only 
discourse but also religious practice. The practice of renunciation, which Buddhist and 
Jain doctrines aim to stimulate, is a religiously sanctioned act of social separation and 
selective non-cooperation, which does involve what might be termed ‘sacred violence’, 
in opposition to ‘physical violence’ and ‘symbolic violence’ (flouting) in the two forms 
of latent strategic action and systematically distorted communication (‘salvific vio¬ 
lence’). Within a hierarchical system, renunciation is a paradoxical act of status 
encompassment which creates at the same time new asymmetrical social relationships 
(renouncer/renounced, guru/devotees) and symmetrical social relationships (between 
devotees). In this way, acts of social separation and religious self-limitation are socially 
constitutive and culturally regenerative. Renunciation does not necessarily violate the 
conversational ‘cooperative principle’. But, as a one-sided act of transcendence and 
symbolic incorporation of already established links of social co-operation, it contributes 
to the legitimation of stratified systems of functional differentiation and moral divisions 
of labour. Following DUMONT (1980: 197) and SEYFORT RUEGG (1985), I therefore 
propose to distinguish between the ‘salvific’ violence of (Jain) religious rhetoric and the 
‘sacred violence’ of the quasi-sacrificial act of renunciation itself. 198 Effectively, Jain re¬ 
nounces do not live outside society, but ‘unbound ... amongst the bound’ 
(Ayar2.16.7). After renunciation, linguistic co-operation is strictly regulated, but con¬ 
tinues. Worldly social co-operation, however, is severed more radically, although only 
unilaterally, while the scope of social co-operation in religious contexts is actually wid¬ 
ened. 199 Sacred violence differentiates the levels of institutional non-violence and vio¬ 
lence, while conditioning the patterns of selective co-operation. The necessary violence 


197 See Faure (1991), Sharp (1995). 

198 On ‘sacred violence’, see for instance Girard (1977) and his critics. 

199 FLUGEL (2006a: 333 f.). 
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(i arambhaja himsa) of the social world is always presupposed by Jain ascetics, in form 
of Brahmanic household rites, the state and the socio-economic institutions and activi¬ 
ties of their followers, which grant them one-sided material support: 

‘The lay estate ... cannot exist without activity and there can be no ac¬ 
tivity without the taking of life; in its grosser form this is to be avoided 
sedulously but the implicit part of it is hard to avoid’ (Asadhara’s 13 th 
CE Sagara-dharmamrta 4.12 summarised by WILLIAMS (1983: 121)). 

Institutionalised ahimsa, therefore, does not only imply daya, but also himsa, 
within a structure of moral division of labour. That is, conceptually as well as prac¬ 
tically, it necessarily implies—even presupposes—its own opposite. 

In all these cases, from the practical point of view (VN), the principle of co-operation 
is implicitly presupposed, if not constituted, by unconditional acts of one-sided renun¬ 
ciation, although only the avoidance of violence is expressed. From the transcendental 
point of view (PN), however, ahimsa requires total non-cooperation with the world. 
Both possibilities of action, co-operation and non-cooperation, are open only to an indi¬ 
vidual which, by positing renunciation as the norm, is able to ‘offer cooperation’, or 
withdraw it, 200 selectively. It is mainly because the interdependence (and potential con¬ 
flict) between the renouncer and the world cannot be stated openly in systems of hierar¬ 
chical co-operation, that the Jain principle of ahimsa fulfils the functions both of the 
linguistic cooperative principle and of the constitutive principle of social co-operation 
only implicitly: without saying so. 201 hi fact, most Jain norms for well spoken language 
do not advocate positive values, but the avoidance of their violation. Negative principles 
such as these are of a different kind than positive prescriptions a la Grice, who demands 
‘do cooperate’, whereas the Jains implicitly say, ‘do not not cooperate’. Thus, co-op¬ 
eration is implied in ahimsa, but in a modalised form. 

The method of universalisation of specific moral norms and maxims qua double ne¬ 
gation has been defended by WELLMER (1986: 21—37), 202 against HABERMAS (1991: 
167 f., 172 f.) objection that consequentialist concepts of universal morality, predi¬ 
cated on norms of prohibition qua single or double negation, are inspired by the re¬ 
stricted ‘liberal’ aim of creating spaces of negatively defined individual freedom, con¬ 
trasted with positive maxims, which are oriented towards publicly negotiated common 
interest. According to Habermas, the individualist conception of morality is based on a 


200 Cf. Sharp (1960), (1973). 

201 Dumont (1980: 44, 60). 

202 WELLMER (1986: 21 f.) argues that because obligatory noons of specific content cannot be 
derived from the categorical imperative of Kant, secondary moral norms are necessary which can 
only be derived by way of negation of non-universalisable maxims. See also the work of SINGER 
(1961) and Hare (1981), critically discussed by Wellmer. 
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negative reading of the monologically applied categorical imperative. In contrast to 
positive duties, negative duties (and positive permissions) derive their plausibility 
from the qualities of apodictic prohibition: (a) unconditional validity, (b) determinate¬ 
ness of content, and (c) unequivocal specification of addressees. From the perspective 
of the potential victim, to every negative duty corresponds a right; for example, to the 
duty not to kill, the right to body and life. Yet, a principle of morality which permits 
only the legitimation of general norms of prohibition cannot serve as an unequivocal 
basis for the constitution of a positive common will. WELLMER (1986: 31 f.) and 
FlABERMAS (1991: 170 f.) agree that neither positive nor negative duties can claim 
absolute validity, because every situation is different, and requires the invocation of 
different norms. In discourses of norm application, as opposed to norm legitimation, 
both negative and positive rights and duties can act as reasons for appropriate ac~ 
tion, 203 though positive norms tend to be more unspecific. Yet, in concrete situations, 
moral norms themselves cannot be legitimated privately, only from the perspective of 
‘common interest’, determining what is equally good ‘for all’. While positive norms 
are burdened with discourses concerning concrete aims (problem of prognostics, per¬ 
formance, attribution of outcomes and unintended consequences, expectation and 
moral division of labour, evaluation of a result in terms of quantifiable aims), negative 
norms seem to remain aloof of problems of application, which cannot be avoided alto¬ 
gether though. Negatively defined principles can only protect the integrity and subjec¬ 
tive freedom of the potential victim and, by implication, the freedom of the individual 
moral person itself. This may be the general principle underlying the Jain practice of 
deliberate renunciation of all violent action. 204 

The absence of positive principles in Jain ethics has frequently been criticised. In 
HABERMAS (1991: 166 f.) view, positive duties cannot be based on negative duties, 
but only on the principle of mutual recognition informing communicative action. 205 In 


203 Habermas (1991: 170): ‘Die unwahrhaftige Auskunft, die einem anderen das Leben rettet, 
ist moralisch ebenso geboten, wie die Totung in Notwehr oder die unterlassenen Hilfeleistung zur 
Vermeidung groBerer libel moralisch erlaubt sind.’ 

204 See the ‘ten commandments’ of Gert’s (1973) ‘minimal ethic’, and C. Fried (1978: 29) 
cited by Habermas (1991: 172): ‘What we may not do to each other, the things which are wrong, 
are precisely those forms of personal interaction which deny to our victim the status of a freely 
choosing, rationally valuing, specially efficacious person—the special status of moral personality.’ 

205 According to Hegel (1981: 148 ff) voluntary death is the absolute proof of freedom in the 
struggle for recognition. Liberation, both in a social and a religious sense, is also the positive implica¬ 
tion of the Jain practice of sallekhana , the culmination of the process of implementing the negatively 
formulated rule of non-violence. Habermas (1991: 173 f.), similarly, notes the fundamental nature of 
‘self-referential’ norms which implicitly define the duty of fulfilling the pragmatic presuppositions of 
communicative action, i.e. the positive norms of preserving the physical integrity of the body and life 
and personal freedom which seems sometimes more important than death. 
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his conception of morality, private morality and public justice differ not in principle, 
only in terms of the types of institutionally mediated interaction. The positive norma¬ 
tive equivalent of the apodictic prohibition of speaking the untruth (“you should not 
lie”) from the communication theoretical perspective is phrased in the following way: 

‘Act with an orientation to mutual understanding and allow everyone 
the communicative freedom to take positions on validity claims’ 
(Habermas (1991: 173)/(1993: 66)). 

Interestingly, this is not a maxim of truthfulness, but a reformulation of the coopera¬ 
tive principle. Being truthful, does not only imply the renunciation of deception, but is 
a positive act which contributes to the constitution of a social relationship. 

There is another, practical, reason for the negative formulation of the cooperative 
principle. A negative statement forces the ‘user’ or interpreter of such a principle to 
work out the implied positive contextual presuppositions. This process involves the 
personal experiences of the individual concerned, in such a way that the positive 
‘implied’ meanings and/or functions of the formal principle appear to be generated 
from the inner pool of values and expectations of the individual itself, and not as an 
externally imposed rule. The realm of ‘sociability’ or of ‘the social’ itself is theo¬ 
rised as an aspect of personal character, and not as an independently existing dimen¬ 
sion of intersubjectivity (as in modem law, moral philosophy and sociology). From 
the perspective of Jain ethics, positive rules are generally regarded as lower order 
specifications of negative rules, whose conditions of application are implicitly pre¬ 
supposed. Negative rules secure a higher degree of formality and universality than 
positive rules, and hence greater contextual adaptability. 206 These are some of the 
reasons why positive principles are seldom expressed explicitly in the agamas, but 
left to the interpretative imagination of their users, who have to work out their con¬ 
ditions of fulfilment. 207 However, if ahimsa is the functional equivalent of the co¬ 
operation principle, likewise do the modalities of the satya-maha-vrata correspond 
to the conversational maxims, to which I will turn now. 

Quantity—restraint ( sarityama ) 

There is no equivalent Habermasian validity claim for Grice’s quantity-maxim, 
although it could be easily constructed. Functional equivalents of the maxim among 
the Jain rules of speaking are the principles of deliberation, moderation, and re¬ 
straint (sari jama <samyama>). Even if something is true, but is not to be said 


206 Cf. Gonda (1959). 

207 Closest to Grice’s formulation of this principle is Ayar 2.4.1.6-7 (examples: Ayar 2.4.8-11, 
cf. DVS 7.11, Ayar 2.4.2.19). 
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(i avattavva <avaktavva>), because it may create harm, or if it cannot be understood, 
one should not say it. The purpose of the latter maxim is to avoid unintentional am¬ 
biguity due to ignorance of the listeners (cf. SSa 1.8). 208 The information processing 
aspect is expressed in Jain texts in general terms, such as ‘speaking with precision’ 
or ‘straightforward’ (rju). Often prescriptions are mixed with moral considerations, 
thus overlapping with the manner aspect, as the following example demonstrates: 

‘A monk or nun, putting aside wrath, pride, deceit, and greed, consid¬ 
ering well, speaking with precision, what one has heard, not too quick, 
with discrimination, should employ language in moderation and re¬ 
straint’ (Ayar 2.4.2.19). 209 

There is no mention here of the recipient of an utterance, nor of the ‘information’ 
to be communicated. The reasons are similar as in the case of the ‘cooperative prin¬ 
ciple’ ahimsa. Restrained speech is regarded in Jainism primarily (PN) as an exer¬ 
cise in self-purification, to be measured in terms of the strength of the commitment 
to Jain values, and the degree of Jain interactional competence. Only indirectly (VN) is 
restrained speech regarded as a vehicle for the univocal transmission of information. 
This, again, derives from the fact that the realm of the ‘social’ is only presupposed 
as a background for the individual ‘path of purification’. 210 

The problem of ambiguity resulting from the fact that, from the perspective of PN, 
VN might be taken as a ‘mixture of truth and untruth’ is important. Interestingly, it 
is discussed in the Ayar and DVS itself in the context of half-true speech, or satva- 
mrsa bhasa (see infra pp. 162-169): 


208 Cf. CAILLAT (1975: 80). See VANDERVEKEN’s (1993: 378) generalisation of this maxim in 
terms of the ‘strength’ of illocutionary acts, ‘in the sense that they have more conditions of suc¬ 
cess, of non-defective performance ... .’ For similar Jain formulations see Balbir (1993: 71). 
From the hearer’s point of view (which is not mentioned in the Ayar sections on speech), the most 
important quality is the ability to ‘conquer one’s senses’ and not to become restless through the 
‘lashes of words reaching the ears’ (DVS 2 9.3.8). 

209 Carrithers (1990: 157-9) singles samvara out, as the singular ‘aesthetic standard’ 
‘underlying both the rules and the morality’ of Jainism. This concept of aesthetics (which is 
linked, in a footnote, with the concept of habitus) does not account for the normative religious 
aspects of samvara. The same applies to Laidlaw (1995: 159). 

210 BROWN-LEVINSON (1978: 218 ff.) suggest corresponding off-record strategies to Grice’s 
quantity-maxim: understatement, overstatement, and tautologisation. STRECKER (1988: 194) sees 
silence as an extreme-form of the off-record strategy of understatement and thus as a violation of 
the quantity maxim. From the ‘practical point of view’ this may be correct. For Jains, silence is 
the prime vehicle of exercising restraint, as indicated by the bhasa-gupti, and counts as a form of 
penance. For instance, an ascetic who fasts for one month ‘may express himself by four ways 
only: by begging for alms, by putting a question, by making a request for lodging and by giving an 
answer’ (Than 183b, in Schubring (2000: 158, § 74). 
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‘Speaks not the wise something which is not known, or which gener¬ 
ates confusion—whether this or that sense is right’ (DVS 2 7.4). 

Ideally, a mendicant should remain silent. Otherwise, straightforward speech 
should be used. All language that could be both truth and false should be avoided: 

‘In speaking (a monk) should use as few words as possible; he should 
not delight in another’s foibles; he should avoid deceiving speech, and 
should answer after ripe reflection.—One will repent of having used 
the third kind of speech (which is both true and untrue—P.F.); a secret 
should not be made known. This is the Nirgrantha’s command.—[A 
monk] should not call one names, nor “friend”, nor by his Gotra; 

“thou, thou” is vulgar; never address one by “thou”’ (Suy 1.9.25-27). 

Quality—truth ( satya ) 

The equivalent of Grice’s quality-maxim is satya, or truth. VANDERVEKEN (1993: 
377) has shown that the maxim of quality can be generalised to cover commissives and 
directives, as well as assertives. A maxim of truth is expressed in the satya-maha-vrata, 
which Jain ascetics recite twice a day during their obligatory pratikramana ritual (see 
supra ). 211 However, in accordance with the preferred Jain method of negative determi¬ 
nation, the general principle of truth is treated in this context only in terms of its char¬ 
acteristic violations ( aticara ), that is, as the opposite of non-truth ( asatya ). The precise 
implications of the maxim of truth for language usage are specified elsewhere in form 
of a distinction of four types or ‘species’ of speech ( bhasa-jaya <bhasa-jata>), which 
are at the centre of the Jain theory of discourse, which looks at speech primarily as an 
object, and not from the perspective of the speaker. These analytical categories should 
be known and utilised by mendicants (ideally by all Jains) to prevent both the prepara¬ 
tion and performance of violence ( arambha ): 

‘A mendicant should know that there are four kinds of speech: The first 
is troth; the second is untruth; the third is troth mixed with untruth; what 
is neither truth, nor untruth, nor truth mixed with untruth, that is the 
fourth land of speech: neither truth nor untruth’ (Ayar 2.4.1.4). 212 


211 WILLIAMS (1983: 73) quotes Somadeva’s (959 CE) ‘casuistic analysis’ of the satya 
anuvrata for the laity with the help of this tetrad as an original statement, although it is clearly 
only a restatement of Ayar 2.4.1.4. 

212 Ayar 2.4.1.4: aha bhikkhu janejjb cattari bhhsa-jaybdm, tam jahd—saccam egam padhamam 
bhasa-jayam, biyam mosaih, taiyam sacca-mosam, jam n ’eva saccam n 'eva mosam n 'eva sacca- 
mosam — asacca-mosam ndrna tam cauttham bhasa-jayam. CAILLAT (1991: 8 n.4) located the fol¬ 
lowing parallels to the above sutra in the Svetambara canon: Uttar 24.20-23, Than 4.23 (238), Viy 
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Notably, the same scheme of four modes is applied to speech and to cognition 
(mana <manas >) or knowledge (nana <jnana>) (Viy 622b/8.7.1b, 874b/15.1.4). 
Hence, the four bhasa-guttis <bhasa-guptis>, or controls of speech, and the four 
mana-guttis <mano-guptis >, or controls of the inner sense, are both characterised by 
the same terms in Uttar 24.19-23. The four modes, thus, represent general attitudes 
towards truth, both in mind and in speech: 


1. sacca <satya> 

2. mosa <mrsa> 

3. sacca-mosa <satya-mrsa> 

4. asacca-mosa <asatya-mrsa> 


troth 

untruth 

troth mixed with untruth 
neither truth nor untruth 


The formal structure of the four alternatives (tetra-lemma) is known as catus-koti 
in Buddhist literature, but used differently here. 213 As the frequent use of the four 


13.7.1a (621a-b), Pannavana 11 (860-866). See also Viy 16.2.2b (701a), 18.7.1 (749a), 19.8 
(770b), Samavaya 13.1, and DVS 7.1-3. Ohira (1994: 14, 155) is of the opinion that the four 
modes were first taught at the time of DVS 7, which she dates between 5 th —4 th century BCE. 

213 There is an extensive academic literature on the catus-koti in Buddhist philosophy. See for 
instance Schayer (1933), Raju (1954), Murti (1955), Bahm (1957), Robinson (1957), Staal 
(1962), Smart (1964), Jayatilleke (1967), Chi (1974), Seyfort Ruegg (1977), Wayman 
(1977), Jones (1978), Gunaratne (1980), (1986), Bharadwaja (1984), Schroeder (2000), and 
others. Staal (1962: 52 n. 4) suggests the earliest passage to be Majjhima-nikaya 63. Nagarjuna’s 
(2 nd CE) positive fonnulation of the ‘tetralemma’ (ROBINSON (1957: 303)) in his Mula-madhyamaka- 
karikd 18.6 attracted most academic interest (even more so the negated fonns): ‘Everything is either 
true or not true, or both true or not true, or neither true or not true; that is the Buddha’s teaching’ 
(Translated by Robinson (1957: 302), cf. MMK 18.8). In contrast to the debate on the use of the 
catus-koti in ‘Buddhist logic’, focusing largely on the ‘negative dialectic’ of Nagarjuna, the cited 
Jain cases indicate that the catus-koti was used (at least by Jains) as a quasi-systematic scholastic 
frame for the discussion of logical alternatives, without specific doctrinal implications being con¬ 
nected with the frame itself. MURTI (1955: 129) noted early on: ‘Four alternative views are possi¬ 
ble on any subject’ (referring to Madhyamaka and Jainism: he also cites Haribhadra) (see also CHI 
(1974: 298)). Notably, the four alternatives in Ayar 2.4.1.4 etc., are disjunctive, not additive, as 
stereotypical representations of ‘Jaina Logic’ generally assume. Because Jain usage of catus-kotis 
was ignored, and because of the almost exclusive focus on Nagarjuna, Buddhist scholars compared 
the ‘four-cornered negation’ only with the ‘Jain relativism’ in general. They derived the catus-koti 
either speculatively from Jain syad-vada (GUNARATNE (1980: 232)) or vice versa (Bahm (1957: 
128)), or (and) contrasted it with ‘the relativistic logic proposed by the Jains, to which Buddhism 
was opposed’ (JAYATILLEKE (1967: 82)). According to Raju (1954), the mythical Sanjaya framed 
the four alternatives already in the 7* 1 ’ century BCE, negating all of them, whereas ‘Jaina logicians 
saw a relative truth in each pole and thus adopted a more positive and determinate attitude toward 
our cognitions of the world.’ For recent, less logocentric, views on Nagarjuna, focusing on 
‘skillful means’, see for instance JONES (1978), SCHROEDER (2000). A similar four-valued theory 
of truth was defended by the Megarians (Priest-Routley (1989: 13)), which demonstrates that 
no specific philosophical position is associated with the form itself, only with its uses. 
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alternatives ( catur-bhahga or catur-bhangl ) as a classificatory scheme in Than IV, 
for instance, indicates, 214 the catus-koti is used in Jain scholasticism in a similar way 
as the niksepa pattern, described by Bruhn-Hartel (1978: v) as a formal 
‘dialectical technique (often employed in a “pseudo-exegetical function”)’. 215 

JACOBI (1884: 150 n. 2) understood the first three modes to refer to assertions and 
the fourth to injunctions. According to Pann 860 (255b), the first two modes are 
distinct (pajjattiya <paryapta>) ways of speaking, which can be analysed in terms 
of the true /false distinction, and the third and fourth are indistinct ( apajjattiya 
<aparyapta>) ways of speaking, whose validity or non-validity is indeterminable. 
The sub-categories of distinct speech are true speech ( satya bhasa ) and false speech 
(.mrsd bhasa), and the sub-categories of indistinct speech are true-as-well-as-false 
speech ( satya-mrsa bhasa ) and neither-true-nor-false speech ( asatya-mrsa bhasa). A 
muni should use only the first and the last mode of speech, and avoid the remaining 
two ‘by all means’ (DVS 2 7.1) in order to minimise harm: 

‘A monk or a nun, considering well, should use true and accurate speech, 
or speech which is neither troth nor untruth (i.e. injunctions); for such 
speech is not sinful, blameable, rough, stinging, &c.’ (Ayar 2.4.1.7). 216 


214 See Dundas (2007: 50 f.) on the analogy between four types of armies and four types of 
ascetics in Than 292 (4.280-1). ALSDORF (1966: 186 f., cf. 190 f.) discussed a different type of 
catur-bhangas in Jaina literature, made up of combinations of two positive and two negative pos¬ 
sibilities. He pointed out that the use of the ‘fourfold combination’ is ‘very typical of the scholas¬ 
tic who never misses an opportunity to make a “caturbhanga”, i.e. the four possible combinations 
of two positive and two negative possibilities...’ (p. 186). 

215 Than 3.239 offers also a trilemma: (1) to state the truth ( tavvavana <tadvacana>), (2) to state 
the untruth (tadannavayana <tadanvavacana>), (3) to state something meaningless or negative ( no- 
avayana <no-avacand> ); Than 7.129 a heptalemma: (1) speech ( alava <dldpa>), (2) taciturnity ( an- 
aldva <an-dlapa>), (3) flattery ( ulldva <ullapa>), (4) insult ( an-ullava <an-ullapa>), (5) dialogue 
{samlava <samlapa>), (6) prattle (palava <pralapa>), (7) contradiction (vi-ppalava <vi-pralapa>). 

216 1 do not give the original wording in all cases. In different words, the same teaching is ex¬ 
pressed in DVSi 7.1-3, which may be the oldest text concerning this subject: 
caunham khalu bhasdnam parisamkhdya pannavam / 
donham tu vinayam sikkhe, do na bhasejja savx’aso II 1 // 
ja ya sacca avattawa saccamosa ya jd musa / 
ja ya buddhehi ’ndinnd, na tarn bhasejja pannavam // 2 // 
a-sacca-mosam saccam ca anavajjam akakkasam / 
samuppeham asamdiddham giram bhasejja pannavam // 3 // 

‘[1] Of the four kinds of speech, the thoughtful monk] should, after consideration, 
leam the training in two, [but] should not use the other two ones at any occasion. 
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(a) Speaking truthfully can either be interpreted ethically, as straightforward and ac¬ 
curate talk (on-record), or onto logically, as an assertion of the way things are. 217 Both 
perspectives can be found in the Jain and non-Jain commentary literature alike, 218 often 
mixed together, as the identical characterisation of the four guptis of mind and speech 
illustrates. Satyd bhasa refers both to the psychological and the nonnative conditions of 
truthfulness, that is, sincere, grammatically accurate and contextually acceptable speech, 
and to propositional truth. 217 It is explicitly recognised in the Jain scriptures (though not 
in these terms) that, as a speech act, propositional language has also an expressive and 
normative content. The nonnative, the expressive, and the propositional components of 
spoken language are altogether necessary to communicate something. 

Pann 862 states that ‘the truth or validity of the speech depends on various situations 
and conditions’ (MALVANIYA (1970: 325)). Ten different dimensions or ‘validity con¬ 
ditions’ of truthful speech are distinguished 220 (the compound -sacca <satya> can be 
translated as ‘sincere’ or ‘true’ ‘according to the conventions of_’): 221 


1. janavava-sacca <janapada-satya> 

2. sammata-sacca <sammata-satya> 

3. thavana-sacca <sthdpana-satya> 

4. nama-sacca <nama-satya> 

5. ruva-sacca <rupa-satya> 


Country 

Consensus 

Representation 

Name 

Form 


[2] That [form of speech] which is true, [but] not to be uttered, that which is half- 
true, that which is [quite] untrue and which is not practised by the Jinas, the 
thoughtful monk should not use. 

[3] [But] he should, after deliberation, use a speech not exposed to doubt, [a 
speech] which is neither true nor untrue and [a speech] which is true, provided that 
it is not to be blamed [and] rough’ (SCHUBR1NG (1932: 101)). 

See Ayar 2.4.8-11 and cf. DVS 7.11, 7.2 for examples. 

217 Cf. Habermas’ (1980: 419 ff.) / (1984-1987 I: 312 ff.) defence of his clear-cut distinction 
between claims to truth and claims to truthfulness. 

218 Mookerjee, in TULSl (1985: 107): ‘Truthfulness is the revelation of truth. (Gloss) Truth 
means the straight-forwardness [rjuta] in deed (physical movement), intention and word, and non- 
discrepant behaviour. The revelation (disclosure) of that truth is called truthfulness.’ ‘(Note) Here 
“truth”, as an ethical principle, is defined and explained. Umasvati [Tattvartha-bhasya 7.9], how¬ 
ever has included revelation of ontological reality also as an aspect of truthfulness.’ 

219 Than 308 (4.349) gives the niksepa of satya: name, object, knowledge, knowledge and ac¬ 
tion according to truth. Than 254 (4.102) distinguishes four types (aspects) of truth defined in 
terms of unequivocality or sincerity (ujjuyaya <rjuta >) of (1) gesture, (2) speech, (3) mind, 

(4) seamless combination of the three, with the intention not to deceive. 

220 See also Than 10.89. 

221 Jacobi (1895: 160) translated bhava-satya as ‘sincerity of the mind’, and yoga-satva as 
‘sincerity of acting’. 
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6. paducca-sacca <pratitya-satya> 

7. vavahara-sacca <vyavahdra-satya> 

8. bhava-sacca <bhava-satya> 

9. joga-saccd <yoga-satyd> 

10. ovamma-sacca <aupamya-satya> 


Practice 

Analogy 


Confirmation 
Custom 
Inner Meaning 


The same list is given and explained in Mulacara 5.111—116, with exception of yoga- 
satya, which is replaced by category No. 8 sambhavana-satya, translated by OKUDA 
(1975: 128) as ‘truth of possibilities’ (Moglichkeitswahrheit, see infra p. 161). 222 There 
is no apparent systematic connection between the categories in this list. Yet, the list is 
clearly informed by the four ‘doors of disquisition’ ( anuogaddara <anuyoga-dvdra >) 
of canonical hermeneutics (AnD 75), especially by the method of contextual interpre¬ 
tation (i anugama <anugama> ) through progressive specification via fixed standpoints 
(,naya ) (AnD 601-606). 223 The occurrence of the terms nama, sthdpana and bhava in¬ 
dicates the deliberate incorporation of a variant of the ‘canonical’ nikkheva <niksepa>, 
as BHATT (1978: xv, 20) suggested, although the davva <dravya> standpoint is miss¬ 
ing. 224 A niksepa is a scholastic scheme which delineates fixed perspectives for the 
analysis of the principal dimensions of the possible contextual meanings of a word 
(contemporary linguistics is still struggling to establish comparable categories). The 
original purpose of the list of ten, as a whole, may have been similar. That is, assessing 
the meaning of an utterance from several commonly relevant perspectives. 225 

Most categories are self-explanatory. Truthful utterances based on the linguistic con¬ 
ventions of a country are explained by the commentaries through the example that ‘in 
Konlcan piccam is said for payas and that by the gopala the lotus is called aravinda 
only’ (SCHUBRING (2000: 157 n. 4, § 74)). Because terms such as these are synonyms, 
they are all equally true. 226 Similarly, what is accepted by many people, i.e. linguistic 


“ 2 MAc 5.111: jana-vada sammada tHavana name ruve paducca-sacce ya sambhavana 
vavahare bhave opamma-sacceya. 

223 According to AnD 605, contextual interpretation ( anugama ) of the meaning of a sutta 
should progress in the following sequence: ‘Know that the characteristic features (of exposition) 
are sixfold, viz. (1) the (correct) utterance of the text ( samhitd ), (2) disjunction and parting (of 
words), (3) paraphrasing, (4) expounding of compound words, (5) anticipation of objections, and 
(8) establishment (of the correct meaning).’ 

224 Cf. Than 4.349. 

225 BHATT (1978: 14) emphasises that the niksepa in Pann 863 ‘has no execution in the canoni¬ 
cal context.’ The material is therefore likely to belong to ‘post-canonical works from which it was 
taken before the canon acquired its present shape.’ He lists similar passages in the canon and the 
commentary literature (Bhatt (1978: 157)). 

226 PannU 81: jana-pada-satyam nama nana-desi-bhasa-rupam apy avipratipattyd yad ekartha- 
pratydyana-vyavahdra-samartham iti, vathodakarthe komkanadisu payah piccam niram udakam ity- 
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expressions, is conventionally true ( sammata-satya ). 227 Pragmatic theories of truth 
would fall under this perspective. A figurative representation, such as a statue which is 
not god itself, may itself not be accurate, but that what it symbolises can be recognised 
as true (sthdpana-satya) . 22 s The same applies to a name such as Devadatta or ‘given by 
god’ (nama-satya) (MAc 1 13). 229 Allusions to external appearance in form of proto¬ 
types such as ‘white cranes’ (not all cranes are white) are examples of rupa-satya . 230 
According to the commentators Haribhadra (PannV) and Malayagiri (PannT), the term 
pratitya-satya designates an utterance which is true only under certain conditions, and 
thus predicated on empirical confirmation. 211 Examples are relative size (‘this is long’) 
or the relative state of transformation of objects at a given tune (cf. MAc 1 14). 232 Like 
other conventional expressions which, under certain conditions, could equally be 
classified as ‘truth-mixed-with-untruth’, common or idiomatic utterances such as 
‘the kura (i.e. the cooked rice) is cooking’ (MAc 114) are acceptable as customarily 
true ( yyavahara-satya ). 233 The Svetambara commentators explain the inner truth 
(bhava-satya) expressed by certain utterances with the example of a ‘white crane’ 
{sukla balaka ), 234 which MAc 113 uses to illustrate rupa-satya, whereas Vattakera 
interprets the term as designating the ‘higher truth’, i.e. saying something untrue in 
order to avoid injury to someone (MAc 116). This perspective is also applied to 


adi, adusta-vivaksa-hetutvan nand-jana-padesv istartha-pratipatti-janakatvad vyavahara-pravrtteh 
satyam etad iti, evam sesesv api bhdvand karya. PamiTi 257a. 1: ity-adi “jana-vaya-sacca” iti tarn tarii 
jana-padam adhikrtyestartha-pratipatti-janakataya vyavahara-hetutvat satya jana-pada-satya yathd 
kohkanadisu payah piccam ity-adi. 

“ 7 PannU 81: sammata-satyam ndma kumuda-kuvalayotpala-tdmarasdnam samane pamkaja- 
sambhave gopdladmam sammatam aravimdam eva pamkajam iti. 

“ 8 PannU 81: sthapana-satyam ndma aksara-mudrd-vinyas&disu yathd masako 'yam karsapano 
’yam satam idam sahasram idam iti. 

2-9 PannU 81: nama-satyam ndma kulama-varddhayann api kula-varddhana ity ucyate dhanam 
avarddhamano ’pi dhana-varddhana ity ucyate, apaksas tupaksa iti. 

230 PannU 81: rupa-satyam ndma tad-gunasya tatha rupa-dharanam rupa-satyarh, yathd 
prapancayateh pravrajita-rupa-dharanam iti. PannTi 257a: yathd dambhato grhita-pravrajita- 
rupah pravrajito 'yam iti. 

231 OKUDA (1975: 127) translates pratitya-satya as ‘relative truth’. 

232 PannU 81: pratitya-satyam ndma yathd anamikdya dirghatvam hrasvatvam ceti, tatha hi 
tasydnamta-parindmasya dravyasva tat tat-sahakari-kdrana-sannidhdnena tat tad-rupam 
abhivyajyata iti satyatd. PannT 2 257a uses the expression pratitya-dsritya, recourse to confirma¬ 
tion. PannV 11.17 gives the synonym apeksa, consideration or regard. 

233 PannU 81: vyavahara-satyam ndma dahyate girih galati bhajanam anudara kanya aloma 
ediketi, giri-gata-trnadi-ddhe loke vyavaharah pravarttate, tathodake ca galati sati, tatha 
sambhoga-jiva-prabhavodarabhdve ca sati, lavana-yogya-Iomabhave ceti. 

234 PannU 81: bhava-satyam ndma sukla balaka, saty api pamca-varna-sambhave. 
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other contexts in the Svetambara texts Ayar2.4.1.6 and DVS 7.11. An example of 
truth based on association with practice ( yoga-satya ) is to describe someone ac¬ 
cording to his/her activity, for instance the designation chattri (a ksatriya who should 
protect his realm performs chattra-yoga), or dandl (who performs danda-yoga or 
punishment). 235 Instead of yoga-satya, the Mulacara 115 has sambhavana-satya, 
which means that assuming the possibility of something is a valid condition of 
truthful language: ‘If he wanted, he could do it. If Indra wanted, he could overturn 
the Jambudvlpa’ (OKUDA (1975: 128)). As an example of speaking the truth, using 
comparison or analogy ( aupamya-satya ), 236 MAc 116 mentions the word palidovama 
<palydpama>, literally ‘like a sack of com’, which designates a high number. 2 ’ 7 
Anuogaddaraim (AnD) 368—382 demonstrates the practical ‘usefulness’ of this 
simile through the naya method of progressive disambiguation. 2 ’ 8 
(P) Untruthful language or speaking untruthfully ( mrsa bhasa) is the proscribed op¬ 
posite of truth or truthfulness. 22 ’ 9 In contrast to the ten conditions of truth, featuring the 
semantics of propositional utterances, the ten conditions out of which untruth ‘arises’ 
(compound: -nissiya <nihsrita>), listed in Pann 863, are primarily psycho-physical 
conditions. 240 According to SCHUBRING (2000: 157, § 69), ‘speech springing from 
emotion is by itself understood as mosd. ,24] Eight of the ten categories overlap with 
the standard Jain list of the eighteen sources of sin (pava-thana <papa-sthana >), 242 
starting with the four passions ( kasaya <kasaya> ), and attachment and aversion, 
which in the Pann are the sole cause of karmic bondage, disregarding yoga, or activity 
(Malvaniya (1970: 384)). Most types of untrue speech, conditioned by these factors, 
can be categorised as expressive utterances. The last two categories, akhydyika- 


235 PannU 81: yoga-satyam nama chattra-yogac chattri danda-vogad damdity evam adi. 

236 Cf. UPADHYAYA (1987: 105-7) on Hemacandra’s examples of upacara, secondary meaning 
of a word based on similarity. 

237 PannU 81: upamaya satyam nama samudravat tadagam. 

238 The problem of the vagueness of the concept of ‘heaps’ is also addressed in the so-called 
sorites paradoxes attributed to Eubilides. 

239 Than 254 (4.102) distinguishes four types (aspects) of untruth defined in tenns of equivo¬ 
cality or insincerity (anujjuyata <anrjukata> ) of (1) gesture, (2) speech, (3) mind, (4) contradic¬ 
tory combination of the three, with the intent to deceive. 

240 According to Jain philosophy, cognitive and motivational factors are linked. See also 
Hymes (1972a: 283) notion of communicative competence: ‘The specification of ability for use as 
part of competence allows for the role of non-cognitive factors, such as motivation, as partly de¬ 
termining competence. In speaking of competence, it is especially important not to separate cog¬ 
nitive from affective and volitive factors, so far as the impact of the theory on educational practice 
is concerned; but also with regard to speech design and explanation.’ 

241 Arguably, conditions such as anger and pride can also evoke (painfully) true statements. 

242 Viy 1.9.1 (95a). 
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nihsrita 14 ' and upaghata-nihsrita , 244 do not refer merely to an underlying negative 
psycho-physical state in general, but to the unspecified psycho-physical conditions of 
two specific types of self-referentially defined commonly untrue speech acts—hearsay 
and false accusation—with predominately constantive and regulative attributes. 


1. koha-nissiya <krodha-nihsrita> 

2. mana-nissiya <mdna-nihsrita> 

3. maya-nissiya <mdyd-nihsrita> 

4. lobha-nissiya <lobha-nihsrita> 

5. pejja-nissiva <premana-nihsrita> 

6. dosa-nissiya <dvesa-nihsrita> 

7. hasa-nissiya <hasya-nihsrita> 

8. bhaya-nissiya <bhaya-nihsrita> 

9. akkhaiya-nissiya <dkhydyika-nihsrita> 

10. uvaghaya-nissiya <upaghata-nihsrita> 


Anger 

Pride 

Deceit 

Greed 

Attachment 

Aversion 

Ridicule 

Fear 

Flearsay 

False Accusation 


CAILLAT (1991: 11) observed that the Pann presents the kasbyas as the cause of 
untruth, not of injury, as in Ayar 2.4.1.1 and DVS 7.11. This change of perspective, 
from ahimsa to -satva as the main criterion, may reflect the shift of emphasis in 
classical Jain karman theory from act to intention. The ten categories seem to have 
in common that they refer to acts which, intentionally or unintentionally, produce 
unwholesome perlocutionary effects in the addressee (and the speaker as well). 
They are either factually false, ethically wrong or both. 245 

(y) The category ‘partially true speech’ 246 or ‘truth-mixed-with-untruth’ {sacca- 
mosa bhasa <satyd-mrsa bhbsa >) should not be mixed up with the conditionally 
true standpoints of syad-vada, which apply only to valid statements, not to false 


243 Following Haribhadra (PannU 82: akhyayika asarhbhavyabhidhanarh ) and Malayagiri 
(PannTi 258b.9: dkhydyikd-nihsrta yat-kathasv-asambhavyabhidhbnam ), akkhdiya <akhyayika> 
is usually understood as a narrative ( katha ) of something non-existing or impossible, based on 
mere ‘legend’ or hearsay. See Ratnacandra (1988 I: 59), and Ghatage (1996 I: 64). This be¬ 
trays the spirit of realism of Jain philosophy. Though, katha may also refer to ‘talk’, ‘discussion’ 
or ‘disputation’. Potentially negative consequences of knowledge based on mere hearsay are ex¬ 
plained in Viy 9.31(430a^438a). Than 7.80 lists seven types of gossip ( vi-kaha <vi-katha>). 

244 Uvaghava/ uvagghaya <upaghata> is explained by Malayagiri (PannTi 258b. 10) through 
the example cauras tvam (‘you are a thief), understood here as abhyakhyana —false and ground¬ 
less accusation. The term upaghata generally designates an act of violence, but here more specifi¬ 
cally an insult. See also Ayar 2.4.8 for this and similar examples of ‘sinful speech’. 

245 Than 6.100 lists six types of unwholesome speech. Than 6.101 lists six types of false accu¬ 
sations, related to the context of enumeration (pathara <prastara>) in confession. 

246 See for instance NYAYAVIJAYA (1998: 343-5). 
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knowledge ( apramana ). ‘Truth-mixed-with-untruth’ designates intentionally or 
unintentionally ambiguous or unclear speech, which is strictly prohibited. 247 The 
meaning of the term is explained by DVS 7.4—10: 

‘4. But this and that topic which confines the Eternal within limits— 
this half-true speech the wise [monk] should avoid. 

5. By a speech which is untrue, though its appearance is that of a true 
one, a man is touched by sin, how much more a man who speaks plain 
untruth!’ (DVS! 7.4). 248 

Satya-mrsa bhasa is sinful language, based on the whole on non-universalisable 
ethical principles. For instance, the language of heretical forest-monies, who do not 
abstain from killing, whose thought, speech and behaviour is not well controlled: 

‘They employ speech that is true and untrue at the same time: “do not 
beat me, beat others; do not abuse me, abuse others; do not capture me, 
capture others; do not torment me, tonnent others; do not deprive me 
of life, deprive others of life’” (Suy 2.2.21). 

The ten types of truth-mixed-with-untruth listed in Pann 86 5 24g do not explicitly 
address expressive or regulative aspects of speech acts, but only propositional con¬ 
tent; despite the fact that performatives can also be both true and untrue. According 
to the commentaries, all types deal with indiscriminate speech, and with semantic 
and logical fallacies, such as category mistakes regarding the quality or quantity of 
objects or temporal modalities which can be easily ‘mixed up’ (compound: -missiya 
<misrita> ), for instance in utterances designating part-whole relationships. 

1. uppanna-missiya <utpanna-misrita> Bom 

2. vigaya-missiya <vigata-misrita> Destroyed 

3. uppanna-vigaya-missiya <utpanna-vigata-misrita> Bom-Destroyed 

4. jiva-missiya <jiva-misrita> Life 

5. ajiva-missiya <ajlva-misrita> Matter 

6. jivajiva-missiya <jivajiva-misrita> Life-Matter 


247 On combinations of truth and untruth in behaviour ( vyavahara ), intent ( parinata ), belief 
(< drsti) etc., for instance in succession, theorised in terms of character types, see Than 241 (4.35- 
44). See CAILLAT (1965/1975: 80) on types of duplicity to be avoided. 

248 DSV 7.4-5: 

eyarn ca atthamannam va jam tu namei sasayam / 
sa bhasam sacca-mosam pi tam pi dhiro vivajjae II4II 
vitaham pi tahamottim jam giram bhasae naro / 
tamha so puttho pavenam, kirii puna jo musam vae II 5 // 

249 See also Than 10.91. 
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7. ananta-missiya <ananta-misrita> 

8. paritta-missiya <parita-misrita> 

9. addha-missiya <adhva-misrita> 


Infinite 

Separate 

Time 


10. addhaddha-missiya <ardhddhva-misrita> 


Halftime 


The list of ten modalities evidently reflects general issues of particular concern for 
Jain doctrine. It can be thematically subdivided in two triplets and two pairs. The first 
triplet— utpanna, vigata, utpanna-vigata —addresses unclear distinctions concerning 
life and death. The commentators explain the meaning of utpanna-misrita as speaking 
in non-specific ways about the bom, mixed with references to the yet unborn; for in¬ 
stance birth occurring in this or that village or town, that ten or more or less boys were 
bom (‘ten boys were bom in this village today’) etc. 250 In the same way, vigata-misrita 
refers to cases of ‘stating mortality in an indefinite way, e.g. saying that ten people 
have died in this village, etc.’ (RATNACANDRA (1988 IV: 400)). 251 Utpanna-vigata- 
misrita refers to both true and false, or contradictory assertions ( yisamvada ) regarding 
manifestations of both birth and death. 252 The second triplet— -jiva, ajiva, jivajiva — 
similarly addresses the problem of pointing in a general way to ‘great numbers’ of 
either living or dead beings, or quantities of mixed living and dead beings. 253 Life 
(jiva) in abstract and concrete form can be confused through vague language, such as 
the language of sets ( rasi ), or other numerical expressions. The same applies to matter 


230 PannU 82: sacca-mosa dasa-vihd uppanna-misaga-vigata-mlsagadi , uddissa gamarii vd 
nagaram vd dasanham dara-ganam jammam pagasamtassa unesu ahiesu vd evam ddi uppanna- 
missiya. PannT[ 258a: “ uppanna-missiya ” ity-ddi, utpanna misrita anutpannaih saha samkhya- 
puranartham yatra sa utpanna-misrita, evam anyatrdpi yatha vogarii bhavaniyam, tatrotpanna- 
misritd yathd kasmimscit grame nagare vd unesv adhikesu vd ddrakesu jatesu dasa dcirakd asminn 
adya jdtd ity-ddi. 

251 PannU 82: em eva marana-kahane vigaya-missiyd. PannTi258b: evam eva marana- 
kathane vigata-misrita. 

252 PannU 82: jammanassa maranassa ya kaya-parinamassa ubhaya-kahane visamvadane 
uppaena-vigata-missita. PannTi 258b: tatha janmato maranasya ca krta-parinamasydbhidhdne 
visamvadena cotpanna-vigata-misritd. 

253 PannU 82: jivamta-mayaga-samkhanagadi-rasi-darisane aho maham jiva-rasi tti 
bhanamtassa jivamtesu sacca maesu mosa tti jiva-missita, ettha ceva bahusu matesu aho mahamto 
’jiva-rasi tti bhanamtassa maesu sacca jivamtesu musa iti ajiva-missiya, saccam mayam amayam 
vd ubhavam nivamena avadharayarhtassa visamvade jivcijiva-missiya. PannT! 258b: [4] tatha 
prabhutdnam jivatdm stokanam ca mrtandm sahkha-sahkhanakddindm ekatra rdsau drste yadd 
kascid evam vadati—aho mahdn jiva-rasir avam iti tadd sa jiva-misritd, satya-mrsdtvam casya 
jivatsu satya tvat mrtesu mrsatvat, [5] tatha yadd prabhutesu mrtesu stokesu jivatsu ekatra rasi- 
krtesu sankhadisv evam vadati—aho mahdnayam mrto jiva-rasir iti tadd sa ajiva-misritd, asyd api 
satyd-mrsatvam mrtesu satyatvdt jivatsu mrsatvat, [6] tatha tasminn eva rdsau etavanto ’tra 
jivanta etavanto ’tra mrta iti niyamenavadharayato visamvade jivajiva-misrita. 
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(i ajlva ), and both life and matter (jivajiva). The consequence of imprecise language 
may be unintentional violence against individual living beings (in a ‘heap of dead 
beings’). According to Avassaya-nijjutti (AvNi 8.56-100), one of the principal heretics 
of the canonical period, Rohagutta, committed the mistake of mixing up categories by 
positing a third principle, nojiva or the half-living, which mediates between jlva and 
ajlva. Hence, his heresy was called terasiya . 254 The pair ananta and parita addresses 
indiscriminate language regarding aspects of finite-infinite, part-whole, or singular 
term-existence relationships. The commentaries explain ananta-misrita with reference 
to the case of certain plants, for instance root vegetables such as radish ( miilaka ), 
which have only one body, yet are composed of an infinite number of souls ( ananta- 
jlva)}' 5 The category parita-misrita focuses, conversely, for instance on the independ¬ 
ence and separateness of each individual element within a composite form of vegeta¬ 
tion. 256 The two ontological levels of the relationship between one and many can eas¬ 
ily be mixed up in these cases; which has potential ethical (karmic) consequences. One 
of the principle concerns of the Pannavana, highlighted in Malayagiri’s commen¬ 
tary, is the difference between the categories infinite ( ananta ) and uncountable 
(asamkhyata ). 257 With regard to adhva, time, speech is both true and untrue if one 
says, for some reason, that ‘it is night’ during the daytime, or ‘get up, it is day’ when it 
is night. 258 The same applies to the part of a measure of time, or ardhadhva, such as a 


254 See LEUMANN’s (1885) article on the seven early schisms (ninhava). 

255 PannU 82: mulakddi anamta-kayam tasseva padirikkaya-pamdum-pattehim annena vd 
vanassaikaena missam datthuna esa anamta-kayotti bhanamtassa anamta-missiya. PannTj 259a: 
tathd mulakadikam ananta-kdyam tasyaiva satkaih paripandu-patrair anyena vd kenacit-pratyeka- 
vanaspatina misram avalokya sarvo 'py eso ’nanta-kayika iti vadato ’nanta-misrita. Cf. Ghatage 
(1996 I: 227). On the ananta-kayas see WILLIAMS (1983: 113-6). 

256 PannU 82: tam eva samudayam karamette sarittdnam amilanam rdsi-kayam parittam iti 
bhanamtassa paritta-missiya. Pannj! 259a: tathd pratyeka-vanaspati-sanghatam ananta-kdyikena 
saha rasi-krtam avalokya pratveka-vanaspatir ayath sarvo ’piti vadatah pratyeka-misrita. 

257 See Malvaniya (1971: 271, 430). Than 10.66 lists ten meanings of the word ananta. 

248 This characterisation cannot be related to the difference between experienced or conven¬ 
tional time ( samaya ) and imperceptible abstract time ( addha ) explained in Viy 11.11.1 (532b) 
(Deleu (1970: 178)), because in this case the speech act would be neither-true-nor-false. As the 
authoritative work of Jain scholastic hermeneutics, the Anuogadddraim shows, Jains are careful to 
distinguish semantic ambiguity from philosophical perspectivism ( anekdnta-vdda, syad-vada, 
niksepa, naya etc.), which is seen as an analytic instrument for disambiguation: ‘Whereas in the 
fallacy of chhal (fraud), one word has two meanings, no word in this argument [of svad-vada ] is 
of such nature. ... To declare the existence of an object from one point of view and to declare its 
non-existence from another point of view, is not to indulge in a pun, and thus to be guilty of this 
fallacy’ (Kannoomal (1917: 16)). Cf. C. R. Jain (1929: 8, 16-18), Ganeri (2001: 133). It should 
be noted that similes and analogies are considered to be media of disambiguation and not convey- 
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prahara, a quarter of the bright or dark period of the day. 259 The statements may be 
true in as much as time in general is concerned, but false with regard to time in par¬ 
ticular (i.e. it may be bright, although technically it is still night). 260 

Examples for a potential mix up of the modalities of time, which may have nega¬ 
tive moral consequences in cases of promises for instance, are given in Ayar 2.4.2, 
and in DVS 7.6-10 as paradigmatic cases for satva-mrsa speech. The illocutionary 
form of these sentences is not essential, since they can be transformed into proposi¬ 
tions of the form: ‘x promises (commands etc.), that p’: 261 

‘6. Such speech therefore, as e.g. “we [shall] go”, “we shall say”, “we 
shall have to do that”, or: “I shall do that”, or “he shall do that”, 7. un¬ 
certain in the future or with regard to a matter of the present [or] of the 
past, a wise monk] should avoid. 8.9. If [a monk] does not know, [or] 
has some doubt about, a matter which concerns past, present and fu¬ 
ture, he should not say: “it is thus”; 10. (this he should do only) when 
there is no room for doubt’ (DVSi 7.6-10). 262 


ors of mixed truth and untruth. Obviously, they can play both roles. On chala, features of ‘god’, 
‘bad debates’ etc., especially in the Nyaya-sutra , see Matilal (1999, Chapters 2-3). 

259 RATNACANDRA (1988 I: 270 f., 268), Ghatage (2001 II: 454, 461). 

260 PannU 82: addha kalo so divaso rabhl va, jo tam-missiyam kareti, param turiyaverhto 
divasato bhanati-utthehi rattl jdvatti, esd addha-missiya, tasseva divasassa ratle va ega-padeso 
addhdddha, tam padhama-porisi-kdle taheva turiyamto majjhanhl-bhutam bhanatassa 
addhaddha-missiya. PannT! 259a: [9] tathd addha — kalah, sa ceha prastavat divaso ratrir va 
parigrhyate, sa misrito yaya saddha-misrita, yatha kascit kascana tvarayan divase varttamdna eva 
vadati—uttistha ratrir yateti, ratrau va varttamanciyam uttisthodgatah siirya iti, [10] tathd 
divasasva rdtrer va ekadeso ’ddhdddhd sa misrita yaya sa addhdddha-misrita, yatha prathama- 
paurusydm eva varttamdndydm kascit kahcana tvarayan evam vadati—cala madhyahni-bhutam iti. 

261 HABERMAS (1981: 97-117) / (1984-1987 II: 62-76), and others, showed that semantic 
content of normative sentences can be transformed into propositional sentences while the reverse 
is not always possible. 

262 DVS 7.6-10: 

tamha gacchamo, vakkhdmo, amugam va ne bhavissai / 
aham va nam karissami, eso va nam karissai II 6 // 
evamai u jd bhasa esa-kalammi sankiya / 
sampayaiyam atthe va tam pi dhlro vivajjae II 7 // 
alyammiya kalammipaccuppannam anagae / 
jamattham tu na janejja “ evameyam" ti no vae II 8 // 
aiyammi ya kalammi paccuppannam anagae / 
jattha sahkd bhave tam tu “evameyam ’ ti no vae II 9 // 
aiyammi ya kalammi paccuppannam anagae / 
nissahkiyam bhave jam tu “evameyam ’ ti niddise II 10 // 
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Somadeva, in his Yasas-tilaka of 959 CE (YT, p. 349-350), mentions a similar 
example of a statement which is on the whole true but to some extent false, that is, 
when someone ‘after promising to give something at the end of a fortnight, gives it 
after a month or a year’ (HANDIQUI (1968: 265)). He also mentions the statement 
‘he cooks food or weaves clothes’ as one which is to some extent true but on the 
whole false because ‘properly speaking, one cooks rice etc. and weaves yam’. A 
different example of mixed speech, mentioned in Viy 18.7.1 (749a), are utterances 
of someone who is possessed. The fact that this case, referring to an existentially 
mixed psycho-physical state rather than to semantic ambiguity, cannot be easily 
fitted into any of the ten categories illustrates that the list is not exhaustive. From 
other viewpoints, the examples may also fit the categories of the other lists. 

All of the ten enumerated modalities seem to refer to utterances in which the univer¬ 
sal and the particular, or modalities of time, quantifiers, or other categories, 263 are 
mixed up in an indiscriminate and hence ambiguous way. 264 Though the mistakes 
discussed in the texts seem to be primarily based on indiscriminate cognition, produc¬ 
ing objectionable uncertainty (cf. Ayar2.4.1-2), the ten categories are very broad and 
can cover a great variety of motives, logical and semantic conundrums, such as vague¬ 
ness or paradoxes, and linguistic forms and discursive strategies, such as off-record 
uses of metaphor, similes, veiled speech and politeness, which Brown and Levinson 
have analysed as popular fonns for saying one thing and meaning another. 265 These 
phenomena deserve more detailed analysis in future studies. For the purpose of this 
essay, a few comparative notes on the implications of the findings for the question of 
the stance of Jain philosophy on the law of non-contradiction must suffice. 

For PRIEST-ROUTLEY (1989: 3), ‘admission or insistence, that some statement is 
both true and false, in a context where not everything is accepted or some things are 
rejected, is a sure sign of a paraconsistent approach—in fact a dialethic approach’, 
i.e. the assumption that ‘the world is inconsistent’. The Greek word dialetheia (two- 


263 See the mixed true-false utterance ‘The god of the sky’ (Ayar 2.4.1.12-13) and similar ex¬ 
amples of mislabelling discussed in footnote 293. 

264 In symbolic logic such problems are discussed under the labels such as ‘no-item thesis’, 
‘misleading fonn thesis’, ‘truth value gap thesis’, and ‘new tmth-value thesis’ (Haack (1974: 47 ff.)). 
According to PRIEST (1987) the single rationale underlying the theory of different types of truth value 
gaps, derived from the correspondence theory of truth, is that ‘for certain sentences, a there is no Fact 
which makes a true, neither is there a Fact which makes ~n true’, which are to be distinguished from 
dialetheia, or tme contradictions such that both statement A and its negation, ~A, are true. In his view, 
the argument fails, because ‘if there is no Fact which makes a tme, there is a Fact which makes 
tme, viz. the Fact that there is no Fact which makes a tme’ (Priest (1987: 54)). 

265 See for instance Balbir (1987: 9) and Dundas (1996: 62). 
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way truth) refers to a true contradiction facing both truth and falsity. 266 PRIEST— 
ROUTLEY (1983: 17) were the first to point out parallels between Jaina logic and 
modern discussive logic, but argue, like most logicians before them, that Jain per- 
spectivism is predicated on the rejection of the law of contradiction. 267 However, 
GANERI (2002: 274) demonstrated in his re-construction of the assumptions under¬ 
lying the method of seven-fold predication ( sapta-bhahgl ), based on an extension of 
discussive logic via modalised many-valued truth-tables, that Jain logic ‘does not 
involve any radical departure from classical logic ... The underlying logic within 
each standpoint is classical, and it is further assumed that each standpoint or partici¬ 
pant is internally consistent.’ The findings of BALCEROWICZ (2003: 64) on the con¬ 
textual logic of the seven navas concur with this general conclusion. Both authors 
show that Jain logic is context-sensitive and a quasi-functional system. 

To syad-vada and anekanta-vada the Jain catus-koti of the modes of speech can be 
added, as another example of ‘Jain logic’ which clearly operates within the confines of 
the law of non-contradiction, and does not need to be interpreted as a form of scepti¬ 
cism, nor of syncretism predicated on the notion of a total truth integration of all view¬ 
points, as MATILAL (1981) argues. Our brief glance at the Jain interpretation of the 
third mode of the so-called ‘four-valued logic’ of the catus-koti , applied to language 
usage, that is, the explicit exclusion of the values ‘false’ and ‘both true and false’, 
showed that ‘Jain logic’ does not ‘flatly deny’ 268 the law of non-contradiction. The 
examples in Jain scriptures for modes of speech which are both-true-and-false, and 
their explicit rejection, demonstrate, on the contrary, that Jain philosophy is unequivo¬ 
cally opposed to violations of the law of non-contradiction. This conclusion is also 
borne out by the Jain analysis of the temporal aspects of action (Viy 1.1.1=13a, 
9.33.2d = 484a), which explicitly denies the possibility that an action that is being 
performed is not equal to the completed action, as the heretic Jamali held (‘has the bed 
been made or is it being made’). The question of the identity of an action in time has 
important consequence for the evaluation of karmic consequences, also of speech-acts. 


266 PRIEST-ROUTLEY (1983: 14) cite Stoic and other authors from Greek antiquity defending 
this view. 

267 ‘In this respect the Jains anticipate contemporary discussive logic, initiated by Jaskowski, 
and they may similarly be interpreted in terms of integration of different worlds, or positions, 
reflecting partial truth ... Naturally such a theory risks trivialisation unless some (cogent) restric¬ 
tions are imposed on the parties admitted as having obtained partial truth—restrictions of a type 
that might well be applied to block amalgamation leading to violations of Non-Contradiction. 

Unlike the Jains, the Madhyamikas apparently affirmed the law of Contradiction. But this does 
not prevent a certain unity of opposites, e.g. in the negative dialectic of Nagarjuna, a concept, such as 
Being, can become indistinguishable from its opposite, Non-Being’ (Priest-Routley (1983: 17)). 

268 Stcherbatsky (1958: 415), cited in Priest-Routley (1989: 16)). 
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Contrary to Priest-Routley’s (1989) intuitions, it seems, the main technique of 
argumentation used by Jain philosophers in all these cases resembles Aristotle’s refu¬ 
tation of Heraclitus and other ‘paraconsistent’ thinkers in ancient Greece: 

‘Key parts of his analysis involved the use of time to avoid contradic¬ 
tion—instead of saying that a changing thing was both in a given state 
and also not in that state, it was said that the thing was in that state at 
time ti, but not in that state at a different time t 2 —and the theory of 
potentiality—required to reunify these now temporarily isolated states 
as parts of the one (and same) change. The appeal to different temporal 
quantifiers illustrated the method of ( alleged) equivocation used since 
ancient times to avoid contradiction and reinforce consistency hy¬ 
pothesis; namely, where both A and -A appear to hold, find a respect 
or factor or difference r such that it can be said that A holds in respect 
X\ and -A in respect r 2 . It can then be said that a contradiction resulted 
only by equivocation on respect or factor r. Often however the method 
of alleged equivocation does not work in a convincing way, and it 
breaks down in an irreparable way with the semantic paradoxes, as the 
Megarians were the first to realize’ (PRIEST-ROUTLEY (1989: 8)). 

Speech that is both-true-and-untrue is rejected in the Jain scriptures, because it 
mixes aspects which can be discriminated, if necessary with the help of the method 
of perspective variation in time. To what extent ancient Jain philosophers would 
have agreed with Aristotle on this point is a question which can only be clearly an¬ 
swered in a separate study. It seems to me that the Jain theory of time is fundamen¬ 
tal, also for Jain perspectivism. 

(8) The most interesting of the four modes of speech (and cognition) is ‘speaking 
neither truth nor untruth’ ( asacca-mosa ). That is, speech to which the true/false 
distinction is not applicable. Muni Nathmal (Acarya Mahaprajna) characterised 
asatya-mrsa language as vyavahara-bhasa , or conventional speech (Than 4.23, 
Hindi commentary). Twelve types of the asatyd-mrsa bhasa are distinguished in 
Pann 866 = Viy 10.3.3 (499b): 269 


269 Lalwani’s (1985 IV: 133 f.) rendition of Viy 10.3.34 reads as follows: ‘[Gautama speaks] 
Bhante! There are twelve fonns of language—address, order, prayer, question, advice, refusal, 
consent, enquiry, conviction, confusion, distinct and indistinct. Now, when one says, I shall take 
lodge, I shall lie, I shall stand, I shall sit, I shall stretch, do these forms conform to the fifth type 
viz. advice, and it is correct to say that they are never false?—[Mahavlra answers] Yes Gautama! 
They conform to the fifth type and they are never false.’ 
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1. amantanl <dmantrani> 

2. anavani <ajnapam> 

3. jayanl <yacand> 

4. pucchanl <prcchani> 

5. pannavanl <prajndpani> 

6. paccakkhdni <pratyakhyani> 

7. icchanuloma <icchdnulomd> 

8. anabhiggahiya <anabhigrhlta> 

9. abhiggahiya <abhigrhlta> 

10. samsaya-kara.nl <samsaya-karani> 

11. vovada <vyakrta> 

12. avvoyada <avydkrta> 


Address 

Order 


Communication 

Renunciation 

Consent 

Unintelligible 

Intelligible 

Doubt-Creating 


Request 

Question 


Explicit 

Implicit 


Nine of the twelve categories are also listed in MAc 5.118-119. The categories 1— 
7 are identical in both texts. Of the last five, only samsava (No. 10) is mentioned by 
Vattakera, and a category labelled anakkhara <anaksara>, ‘incomprehensible’, 
which can be read as an equivalent of anabhiggahiya <anabhigrhita> (No. 8, maybe 
also incorporating aspects of No. 12). 270 

Speaking neither-truth-nor-untruth is interpreted by JACOBI (1884: 150 n. 2, 
151 ) 271 and MALVANIYA (1971: 325 f.) as referring to injunctions. However, con¬ 
sidering the great variety of listed speech acts (only the first three are injunctions), it 
seems better to use Austin’s (1962) term ‘performatives’, which are by definition 
neither true nor false, to characterise the first seven terms. 272 The last five terms 
cover aspects which Grice discussed under the conversational maxims of relation 
(‘relevance’) and manner (‘avoid obscurity’). In Austin’s terminology, addressing. 


’ 70 On articulated ( akkhara-suya ) evidence, composed of written and oral sources see 
Schubring (2000: § 74). 

271 Ayar2.4.1.4n„ 2.4.1.7. 

272 Austin (1962) distinguishes between implicit and explicit, self-verifying, performatives. An 
‘explicit performative sentence’, such as taking a vow, ‘indicates that the issuing of the utterance 
is the performing of an action—it is not normally thought of as just saying something’ (Austin 
(1962: 6 f.))—this would be a ‘descriptive fallacy’ (AUSTIN (1962: 3)). ‘None of the utterances 
cited is either true or false’ (AUSTIN (1962: 3)). ‘It is essential to realize that “true” and “false”, 
like “free” and “unfree”, do not stand for anything simple at all; but only for a general dimension 
of being a right or proper thing to say as opposed to a wrong thing, in these circumstances, to this 
audience, for these purposes and with these intentions. ... This doctrine is quite different from 
much that the pragmatists have said, to the effect that the true is what works, &c. The truth or 
falsity of a statement depends not merely on the meanings of words but on what act you were 
performing in what circumstances’ (AUSTIN (1962: 144)). The problem of determining truth-val¬ 
ues of performative utterances has been discussed, for example, by FAUCONNIER (1981: 182). 
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ordering, requesting, and questioning etc. are all illocutionary acts. Questions, 273 
commands, and exclamations are not propositions, since they can not be asserted or 
denied; that is, they are neither true nor false. Imperatives (directives), such as or¬ 
ders and requests, and regulatives (commissives), such as consenting and renounc¬ 
ing (promising, vowing etc.), through which the speaker commits him/herself to 
perform certain actions in future, imply normative conditions which ought to be 
fulfilled, but which are not fulfilled yet. In this sense, the propositional content is 
also neither true nor false. Truth, and its opposite, falsity, are properties that belong 
only to propositions. Propositions are statements that either assert or deny that 
something is the case. Not all sentences are true or false, because not all sentences 
make such claims. Commands, questions, and expressions of volition neither assert 
nor deny that something is the case, and are, consequently, neither true nor false. 

ARISTOTLE (PH 4) already noted that ‘every sentence is not a proposition; only such 
are propositions as have in them either truth or falsity. Thus a prayer is a sentence, but 
is neither true nor false.’ Problems related to the ontological and truth-functional status 
of future events and the grammatical future were also discussed in Greek philosophy, 
which may or may not have influenced Indian philosophy in this point. 274 In De 
Interpretatione (PH), ARISTOTLE offers the following solution to a paradox posed by 
Diodoros Cronus as to the truth-value of the sentence ‘Will there be a sea battle tomor¬ 
row?’ Any definite answer (‘yes’ or ‘no’) to this indecidable question is presently 
neither true nor false, but if in future one becomes true, then the other becomes false: 

‘One of the two propositions in such instances must be true and the 
other false, but we cannot say determinately that this or that is false, 
but must leave the alternative undecided. One may indeed be more 
likely to be true than the other, but it cannot be either actually true or 
actually false. It is therefore plain that it is not necessary that of an af¬ 
firmation and a denial one should be true and the other false. For in the 
case of that which exists potentially, but not actually, the rule which 
applies to that which exists actually does not hold good’ (PH 9). 

For Aristotle, as for the Jains, it is both unethical and factually wrong to assume 
the future is determined, since actions evidently influence events. Although it is not 
entirely clear what exactly Aristotle and the Jain author(s) had in mind, in both 
cases the commitment to free will and to the logic of events overrules the logic of 


27 ’ Than 6.111 lists six types of question-contexts, not all of which can be categorised as nei- 
ther-true-nor-false; e.g. vuggaha-pattha <vyudgraha-prasna>, questioning an opponent. 

274 On ambiguities created by the use of the future tense see also FAUCONNIER (1981: 180 f.), 
and others. 
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propositions. Generally, empirical facts can neither be proven true nor false by logi¬ 
cal necessity: ‘Even if I say “It’s raining now” when the sun is shining, I have not 
said something that is necessarily false, just something that happens to be 
false’ (HARNAD (1999: l)). 275 From a purely logical point of view, Bertrand 
RUSSELL (1905) showed that all predicates with variables are not propositions to 
which a truth value can be attached in an unambiguous way. Hence they are neither 
true nor false. However, they can be transformed into propositions by replacing the 
variable with a value or a quantifier. 27 ' 1 It is, of course, difficult to say to what extent 
ancient Jain philosophers already shared certain intuitions with modem logicians. 

The first seven categories, sometimes combined, cover most speech acts a Jain as¬ 
cetic would conventionally use in contexts of monastic life; for instance taking 
vows (paccakkhana ), requesting permission ( apucchana ), ordering ( ajna ), confess¬ 
ing ( alocana ), begging forgiveness ( ksamapana) etc. Amantanl <amantrani> 
speech or language, for instance, is ‘used for attracting somebody’s attention, a 
vocative word or expression’ (GHATAGE (2003 III.2: 1001)), for instance ‘O Deva- 
datta’. 277 MAlvaniyA (1971: 325) gives the following examples of an address and an 
order: ‘when a person wanting John to come near him says “O! John” 1 or ‘when a 
person says to another person, “Go ahead”.’ However, not in all contexts are such 
expressions neither-true-nor-false. Under certain circumstances, the first example may 
represent or can be read as an ‘indirect’ or ‘implicit performative’ speech act clad in 
form of an address, and it could be argued that, in certain contexts, the second example 
does not correspond to the prescription in Ayar 2.4 for mendicants to avoid pragmatic 
interventions. 

The last five terms of the list are of a different nature. The term anabhiggahiya 
<anabhigrhlta> refers to ‘unintelligible or incomprehensible speech’ (RATNA- 
CANDRA (1988 I: 156)), which is either ‘irrelevant’ (DELEU (1970: 169)) or/and ‘un¬ 
acceptable’ (GHATAGE (1996 I: 237)), but neither-true-nor-false. Its antonym, 
abhiggahammi boddhavva, intelligible instruction, refers to ‘clear and intelligible 


275 Haack (1974: 58 f., 73-90) criticises the ‘modal fallacy’ in Aristotle’s argument on future 
contingents, but accepts it as valid if interpreted as a truth value gap theory. 

276 See further Strawson (1950) and the ensuing debate, on which see also Horn (1985), 
(2001: 362 ff), and others. 

277 PannU 82 f.: “ amantanl ” ity-adi, he deva iti amantanl, esd kUcipravarttaka-nivarttakatvat 
satyadi bhasa-traya-laksana-viyogatas casatyamrseti, evarh sva-buddhaya anvatrdpi bhdvand 
kdryeti, kajje parassa pavattanam jaha imam karehitti anavam, katthai vatthu-visesassa dehitti 
magganarii jayani, avinnayassa samdiddhassa vd atthassa jananattham tad-abhijutta-codanam 
pucchani, viniyassa uvaeso jaha—pdnavahdu niyatta havati dlhauyd aroga ya emddi pannavani 
pannatta viyaragehim. Pannl) 258b: “ amantani ” iti tatra dmantranl he devadatta itv-ddi, esd hi 
prag-ukta-satyddi-bhdsd-traya-laksana-vikalat\’dn na satya napi mrsa napi satya-mrsa kevalaih 
vyavahara-mbtra-pravrtti-hetur ity asatyd-mrsa. 
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language’ (RATNACANDRA (1988 IV: 351)), which is ‘relevant’ and ‘acceptable’, and 
neither-true-nor-false. 27S Malayagiri’s commentary explains the difference between 
irrelevant and relevant speech through the following example: ‘to the question 
“What shall I do now?” the answer “Do as you like” is anabhiggahiya, the answer 
“Do this, do not that!” is abhiggahiya' (DELEU (1970: 169)). 279 

It is not entirely clear why samsaya-karanl bhasa < samsaya-karanl bhasa>, 
‘ambiguous language which causes doubt’ (RATNACANDRA (1988 IV: 570)), is re¬ 
garded as neither-true-nor-false, and therefore permissible. It must be assumed that 
only the use of strategically ambiguous messages for the purpose of creating 
va/ragva-shocks is seen as legitimate, but not language which creates doubt about 
Jainism in the minds of believers. He seems to follow Malayagiri (PannT), who 
argued that from the niscaya-naya not only satva-mrsa but also asatva-mrsa state¬ 
ments are false—‘if they are spoken with the intention of deceiving others’( 
Malvaniya (1971: 346)). However, Viy 18.7.1 (749a) states that, by definition, the 
speech of a Kevalin, because it is harmless, can only be true or neither-true-nor- 
false. 280 The statement associates higher moral truth with this type of speech, which 
can thus be compared with the ‘twilight-language’ ( sandha-bhasa ) of Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism, which is also characterised as neither-true-nor-false. 281 According to OKUDA 
(1975: 129), MAc 119 explains samsava-vayanl <samsaya-vacana> as ‘speech 
which expresses doubt’. But its commentator Vasunandin (11 th —12 th century) inter¬ 
prets this as ‘speech of children and old people’ as well as the sounds of (five- 
sensed) ‘roaring buffalos’ etc., which cause doubt as to their meaning, while the 
Digambara authors Aparajita and Asadhara and the Svetambara Haribhadra com¬ 
menting on DVS 7, read samsaya-karanl simply as ‘ambiguous speech’ ( anekartha- 
sadharana). Haribhadra classifies speech of children as anakkhara <anaksara>, 
incomprehensible, which also figures as the ninth and last category listed in MAc 


278 PannTi 259a: abhigrhita prati-niyatarthavadharanam, yatha idam idamrit karttavyam 
idarh neti. 

219 PannTi 259a: anabhigraha yatra na pratiniyatarthavadharanam, yatha bahukdryesv 
avasthitesu kascit kahcana prcchati—kim idanim karomi?, sa praha—yat pratibhasate tat kurv iti. 
See Sperber-Wilson’s (1986) arguments for considering ‘relevance’ as the key to communica¬ 
tion and cognition. 

280 Deleu (1970: 241). 

281 Jambuvijaya’s edition of the Than 4.23 (238) contains the following commentary of 
Jinabhadra’s Visesavasyaka-bhasa (VABh) 376-7: anahigaya ja tlsu vi saddo cciya kevalo 


asacca-musa. 
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119, which Vasunandin reserves for expressions of animals of two-four senses, and 
for sounds created by snipping fingers etc. (OKUDA (1975: 129)). 282 

Vyakrta bhasa refers to clear distinct speech with explicit unambiguous meaning 
(RATNACANDRA (1988 IV: 511)). 28 ’ There is no example given by the commentar¬ 
ies for distinct speech which is neither-true-nor-untrue. Avyakrtd-bhdsd>, refers to 
indistinct involuted or poetic speech consisting of obscure or unintelligible words 
‘with deep and profound meaning’ (RATNACANDRA (1988 IV: 445), cf. GHATAGE 
(2001 II: 8 00)). 284 Mantras or sutras may be fitting examples. The fact that the 
Mulacara does not mention these two categories reinforces the suspicion that they 
are redundant, and overlapping with the category of incomprehensible language. 

The most interesting case is pannavanl-bhasa <prajndpanl-bhdsd>, explanation, 
the generic term which Mahavlra himself employs in the scriptures 285 to designate 
his discourse, which also gives the Pannavana-suttam its name. Like all descrip¬ 
tions of speech acts, pannavani is a somewhat ambiguous term, because it refers 
both to the illocutionary act, locutionary content, and perlocutionary effect of pro¬ 
claiming something. This ambiguity is reflected in different translations of the word. 
SCHUBRING (2000: 158, § 69) and DELEU (1970: 169) translate pannavani as 
‘communication’ ( Mitteilung ). According to SCHUBRING (2000: 157 f., § 69), the 
examples for ‘communication’ given in Viy 10.3.3 (499b) = Pann 866, ‘We want to 
[wollen ] lie down’ (asaissamo) etc., refer to ‘expressions of an intention’ (to do 
something). However, Deleu (1970: 169) and Lalwani (1985: 133) translate 
asaissamo <asayisyamah> as ‘we will lie down’ and ‘we shall lie down’ respec- 


2S2 PannT, 259a: samsaya-karanl yd vak anekarthabhidhayitaya parasya samsayam utpadayati, 
yatha saindhavamdniyatdm ity atra saindhava-sabdo lavana-vastra-purusavajisu. Schubring (2000: 
157 f., § 74): ‘All animals with two to four senses and beings with five senses express themselves in 
the neither true nor wrong way, but the latter will employ the first three modes just as well (Pannav. 
260a) provided they have leamt to do so or carry along with them a higher ability.’ 

283 PannT, 259a: vyakrta yd prakatarthd. 

284 PannT, 259a: avyakrta atigambhira-sabddrthd avyaktaksara-prayukta vd avibhdvitarthdtvdt. 

285 The Pali equivalents of pannavana and pannatta are panndpana , pannatta (MALVANIYA 
(1971: 212)). The word pannatti <prajnapti>, teaching, information, instruction, is frequently used 
in the canon, for instance at Viy 2.1.90, or Viy 16.6 (709b) where the verbs pannaveti paruveti 
<prajndpayati prarupayati> are used in to describe Mahavlra’s preaching activity. Hence, his 
teachings are called pannavana <prajndpana> , exposition, or paruvana <prarupana>, explanation 
(AnD 51, MALVANIYA (1971: 210)). The ‘proclamations’ (Knndmachung) or preachings of the 
unattached ones are also called niggantha pdvayanaipavayana <nirgrantha pravacana> in Viy 
2.5.5 (134b), 20.8.5 (792b) and Than 176a. See SCHUBRING (2000: 73, § 37). 
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tively, that is, as the description of a future action or state. 286 MALVANIYA (1971: 
211), who points to kindred views in the Pali text Puggala-pannatti, prefers the 
word ‘describing’ as a translation of pannavani which he renders as ‘speech that 
intends to describe a thing’. In this, he follows the 13 th century commentary of 
Acarya Malayagiri who stated that pannavani ‘means the speech that intends to 
describe the thing (or event) [as it is]’. 287 It is a form of asacca-mosa speech, ‘a 
speech which has nothing to do with norm (validity or invalidity) but which only 
describes the thing (or event)’: ‘To be more explicit, the speech which has nothing 
to do with religious dos and do-nots but which simply describes the thing is called 
Prajndpanl. ,2S& MALVANIYA (1971: 212) cites the example quoted by the commen¬ 
tator Malayagiri’s Prajnapand-tlka, ‘Those who refrain from killing living beings 
live long and enjoy good health (in the next birth)’, 289 and notes: ‘The gatha in point 
contains no command “do not kill” but simply describes the fact that those who do 
not kill live long and remain healthy.’ Such speech ‘has nothing to do with religious 
dos and do-nots’ (MALVANIYA (1971: 211)). Hence, it should be distinguished from 
implicit performative speech. But, of course, it may be interpreted as such by a lis¬ 
tener who infers an ‘ought’ from the ‘is’. MONIER-WILLIAMS’ (1986: 659) Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary translates the causative prajnapana as ‘statement, assertion’. 


286 Deleu (1970: 169) writes: ‘asaissamo is asayisvamah , not, as Abhay. says, asrayisyamah.' 
According to the rules of speech in Ayar 2.4.1.5 and DVS 7.8-10 one should avoid such a state¬ 
ment if one cannot be entirely sure. 

287 PannT 249b: yathavasthitarthabhidhandd iyarii prajnapam , in MALVANIYA (1971: 211, cf. 
346). 

288 Contrary to Malvaniya’s (1971: 211) view that asatya-mrsa speech ‘has nothing to do 
with norm’ it is obvious that by referring to situations that ought to be both imperatives, commis¬ 
sives (vows), and declaratives imply normative conditions, even if used by an enlightened being. 
Only assertives attempt to represent situations as they are. Searle showed that from the hearer’s 
perspective even literal speech implies a contextual horizon to be intelligible (Habermas (1980: 
452) / (1984-1987 I: 337)). According to Pann 246b, asatya-mrsa speech signifies not only 
ohdrani <avadhdrani> or determinative expressions such as ‘I believe’ or 'I think’, but all at¬ 
tempts to communicate transcendental truth through descriptive ( prajnapam ) speech, which is 
assumed to be context-free and thus by definition neither-true-nor-false ( satya-mrsa ). The Pann 
accounts for the use of certain classificatory terms and words which express universals (e.g. mas¬ 
culine, feminine, neuter) without clearly specifying their contextual range of meaning. Imperatives 
such as ‘go ahead’ belong to this category too. For instance, we may ‘order a person of any gender 
and this person may or may not carry out orders. ... This ajnapani (imperative) speech too could 
not be held as false. It should be regarded as a case of prajnapam speech’ (MALVANIYA (1971: 
326)). 

289 PannT | 249b: 

panivahau niyatta havamti dihauva arogava / 
emaipannatta pannavani viyaragehim II 
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LALWANI (1985 IV: 133) apparently follows the Illustrated ArdhamagadhI Diction¬ 
ary of RATNACANDRA (1988 III: 443), based on Malayagiri, in using the word 
‘advice’ {upadesa). 1 ’" What is probably meant by the term pannavani is that from 
the conventional point if view, which underlies the Jain ‘ catus-koti ’ of language 
usage, the testimony of an authoritative person is neither true nor untrue, because its 
meaning may be incomprehensible for a hearer, similarly to unintelligible utterances 
of non-enlightened creatures. With imperatives and addresses expressing universal 
truths or ideals has in common that no referent exists in re at a given place and point 
of time (as for instance in Malayagiri’s example which should not be read as a pre¬ 
diction relating to a specific individual). The multidimensional implications of a 
general statement or rale such as this cannot be understood entirely in an instant, as 
WITTGENSTEIN (1953: 53-55, § 138^10) noted in his remarks on the relation be¬ 
tween meaning and use of a word (Wittgenstein (1953: 190 ff., § 138 f.)). Moreo¬ 
ver, the example given by the commentaries concerning the necessary link between 
non-violence and health cannot be proved or disproved from a conventional per¬ 
spective. It must be accepted on the basis of the authority of the speaker. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, the two truth theory is not invoked by the commentaries in defence of 
the concept of transcendental speech, being neither-true-nor-false, in spite of its 
capability to immunise any statement against criticism. 291 

Pann 832-857 gives another example for speech which is neither-true-nor-false by 
discussing the question of the ‘congruity of grammatical and natural gender and num¬ 
ber’ (SCHUBRING (2000: 158, § 74)). It argues that words such as go, cow, which ex¬ 
press (genderless) universals but are employed in masculine singular, are not false or 
both-trae-and-false, say, with regard to female cows, but neither-true-nor-false. The 
same applies to imperatives ( ajnapam ), since ‘we may order a person of any gender 
and this person may or may not carry out our orders’ (MALVANIYA (1971: 326)). 292 

The last of the four variants of ohdrani-bhasa <avadhdrani-bhdsa>, or determi¬ 
nate speech, is another example of speech which is neither-true-nor-false. Reflexive 


2,0 Uttar 28.16 ff. lists amongst the ten sources of right insight ( samyag-darsana ) communica¬ 
tions such as upadesa, instruction, ajna, command, bija, seed (suggestion), as well as abhigama, 
comprehension of the sacred scriptures, and vistara , complete course of study (including proofs, 
pramana, and perspectives, naya ): nisagguvaesa-rui, ana-rui sutta-biva-rui-meva / abhigama- 
vitthdra-rui, kiriya-samkheva-dhamma-ruT II. 

2,1 Cf. Murti (1955: 129) on transcendental language which expresses truth which is beyond 
language; and GANERl (2002: 271) on the non-assertible (inexpressible) in classical Jain seven¬ 
valued logic ( sapta-bhangi ), which may be conceptually related to incomprehensible speech. 

292 This example could be interpreted as an early version of the ‘misleading form thesis’ 
addressed by RUSSELL (1905) and others. See Haack. (1974: 53-55). By contrast, the example 
‘Devadatta, give me the cow’, mentioned by Glasenapp (1915: 46), is neither-true-nor-untrue as a 
simple performative. 
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expressions such as ‘I believe’ or ‘I think’ are said to be capable of expressing any 
of the four modes of speech, depending on whether they serve religion ( arahiya 
<aradhita> ), in which case they are true by definition, harm religion ( virdhiya 
<viradhita>), in which case they are false, both serve and harm religion, in which 
case they are true-as-well-as-false, or whether they do neither, in which case they 
are neither-true-nor-false (Pann 830-831 [246b]). 293 

The examples show that in the Jain philosophy of speech pragmatic efficacy, that 
is, non-violence, supersedes propositional truth: 294 

‘It goes with the sphere of ethics that all four modes of speech, and 
consequently the mode of wrong speech as well, are admitted, pro¬ 
vided they are employed in a pious way of mind ( auttam —samyaK), 
while even true speech coming from a sinner’s mouth will count for 
nothing (Pannav. 268a)’ (SCHUBRING (2000: 158, § 74). 

Conversely, as mentioned before, ‘a mode of speech springing from emotion is by 
itself understood as mosa’ (SCHUBRING (2000: 157, § 74)). In other words, the 
speaker’s beliefs, attitudes or intentions (if not his/her Being), and the specific prag¬ 
matic context is decisive, not the words themselves, or the propositional meaning. 
Arguments relating to the ‘higher truth’ of morality based on similar considerations. 
HANDIQUI (1968: 266) notes that the 10 th century Digambara acarya Somadeva 
is more concerned with ethics than with propositional truth: 

‘Somadeva appears in certain circumstances to attach greater impor¬ 
tance to self-preservation and philanthropic considerations than to 
speaking the truth. He opines that the truth must not be spoken if it is 
likely to endanger others and bring inevitable min to oneself.’ 

Another example of this attitude is given by the Svetambara Acarya Hemacandra 
who, in his 12 th century Yoga-sastra (YS 2.61) and self-commentary, narrates that 
the sage Kausika, who was famous for speaking the truth, ‘went to hell because 
accurate information given by him led to the capture and killing of a band of rob¬ 
bers’ (cited by Handiqui (1968: 266 n. 4)): 

‘On the other hand ( api ), even though a statement may be true, it 
should not be spoken if it causes affliction to others [This is] because, 


293 Cf. SCHUBRING (2000: 158, § 74), MAlvaniyA (1971: 325 f.)). 

294 Cf. Caillat (1975: 80), Qvarnstrom (2002: 41 n. 4). 
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even if it is accepted [by all the people] in the world, Kausika was sent 
to hell [on account of making such a statement]’ (YS 2.61). 295 

The explanations of the four modes of speech in canonical Jain literature and its 
medieval Sanskrit commentaries show that they are conceived as meta-rules, on a 
level of abstraction comparable to the discourse ethics of universal pragmatics, 
while the sub-categories and examples correspond to the level of empirical seman¬ 
tics and pragmatics. The levels of abstraction of the lists of examples in the com¬ 
mentaries vary, since the Jain lists are relatively unsystematic, although some may 
have been intended as scholastic devices for cumulative indexication qua fixed 
analytical perspectives. From the point of view of comparative analytical philoso¬ 
phy, some examples could serve as illustrations for one or other of the conversa¬ 
tional postulates a la Grice (‘be relevant’ etc.), Searle, or Habermas, while others 
can be related to the modem logical investigations of vagueness, category mistakes, 
quantifiers, or modalities of time in particular. In contrast to modem intentionalist 
semantics, Jain philosophers of language analyse examples of fundamental types of 
speech rarely with reference to the intention of the speaker, but prefer an objective 
or listener’s standpoint. That is, they investigate the structure of the utterance as a 
whole, from the de-contextualised point of view of the four combinations of the 
basic true/false distinction, seen from the perspective of discourse ethics. The same 
perspective is preferred by universal pragmatics. 

We can conclude from this brief discussion of the explanations of the four modes 
of speech in the Svetambara canon and commentaries that the rales of Jain discourse 
are less concerned with referential truth than with the pragmatics of speech; 296 in 
particular with the expression of the ‘higher truth’ of religious insight gained 
through direct self-experience, and speaking in accordance with the ethics of non¬ 
violence. Yet, it would be a mistake to assume that truth in Jain discourse is always 
defined as an aspect of objective illocutionary force, depending on the form of the 
utterance and the intentional state of a speaker alone, without the need to be backed 
up by argument in processes of critical inquiry. The primacy of pragmatic ethical 
and moral considerations, considered from a monological perspective, makes the 
Jain theory of speech in many ways akin to Habermas’ theory of communicative 
action. The analysis of the implications of the Jain maxim of truth for language 
usage show that it combines as it were the validity claims two, three and four: 


2,5 For discussion of the ethical implications of this dilemma, for instance in terms of appropri¬ 
ateness, see for instance Gert (1973), Hare (1981), Wellmer (1986: 26 ff.), and Habermas 
(1991: 170). 

296 Ganeri (2002: 277) shows that the sapta-bhahgl is also ‘not strictly truth-functional’, but 
suggests a solution to this problem. 
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propositional truth, normative rightness, and expressive truthfulness. Despite the 
primacy of non-violence and sincerity of expression, there are numerous examples 
for rales concerning referential truth, the ideal of univocal or straight (rju) speech, 
and the avoidance of deception, especially Ayar 2.4.1.1, Ayar 2.4.2.19, and DVS 
8.46. 297 Such rules of avoidance of false representations (including false references 


297 Interestingly, some slokas are similar to the last of Grice’s quality maxims: ‘Do not say that for 
which you lack adequate evidence’, which invokes questions of referential truth and of the relation¬ 
ship between representational and expressive functions of language. The definition of the concept 
truth and falsehood, or of aspects thereof, is a notoriously difficult problem for modem science and 
philosophy, whose discourse is constituted by this fundamental distinction according to FOUCAULT 
(1981) and LUHMANN (1990). It is therefore interesting to see how the Jains tackle this issue, which is 
one of their foremost concerns. There is a note by Lalwani added to DVS 2 4.12 which identifies 
three types of falsehood: ‘(i) to deny what is, (ii) to establish what is not, and (iii) to alter the mean¬ 
ing’. They can be illustrated by the following examples: 

(i) Jains are epistemic realists. Hence, it is not surprising that there are explicit statements de¬ 
fending the ideal of objective tmth in the scriptures, as opposed to mere appearance, opinion, 
or consensus. The following passage stresses the necessity for ascetics to use their faculty of 
judgement to discover the tmth of a given phenomenon, and not to be deceived by false ap¬ 
pearances: ‘Employing their judgment, they should know something for certain and some¬ 
thing for uncertain: (1) Having received food or not having received food, having eaten it or 
not having eaten it, has come or has not come, comes or does not come, will come or will nor 
come’ (Ayar 2.4.1.1-2). This orientation toward the world, predicated on a realistic analysis 
of the modalities of time, is diametrically opposed to Brahmanism and Vedantic concepts 
such as maya etc. This is evident in the following passage, which implicitly criticises the con¬ 
fusion of natural phenomena with illusory imagery of divine agency: ‘A monk should not 
say: “The god of the sky! the god of the thunderstonn! the god of lightning! the god who be¬ 
gins to rain! the god who ceases to rain! may rain fall or may it not fall! may the crops grow 
or may they not grow! may the night wane or may it not wane! may the sun rise or may it not 
rise! may the king conquer or may he not conquer!” They should not use such speech. ... But 
knowing the nature of things, he should say: “the air; the follower of Guhya; a cloud has 
gathered or come down; the cloud has rained”’ (Ayar 2.4.1.12-13). 

(ii) False appearance and deception should be avoided by all means: ‘A muni speaks of ap¬ 
pearance, ignoring the truth, encounters a sin. Then what to speak of one who indulges in 
whole untruth [Note by Lalwani: When a woman is dressed as a man and if she be called 
a man, it is a falsehood, though in her dress she appears like a man ...].’ (DVS 2 7.5, cf. 
Ayar 2.4.1.3). Ways of ‘establishing what is not’, such as vague promises and speculation, 
are also seen indiscriminate or deceptive utterances, because of the confusion of past, pre¬ 
sent, and future. Language which may create doubt (‘maybe or not’) has to be avoided by 
all means: ‘When one knows not true implication, in the context of the present, past, and 
future, says not one, “surely it’s like this”. When one is in doubt about implication, in the 
context of the present, past and future, says not one, “surely it’s like this”. “Surely it’s 
so”,—says one when one has not an iota of doubt of implication about the present, the 
past and future’ (DVS 2 7.8-10, cf. DVS 2 7.6-7, Ayar 2.4.1.5). It is remarkable, that early 
Jainism already insists on the correct use of temporal modalities, which must be related to 
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to past, present and future) and non-deceptive speech etc., can be understood as 
expressions of a pragmatic anti-illusionist (anti-Brahmanic) realism, that is, as anti¬ 
deception strategies. From the perspective of politeness theory, one could add that the 
underlying cognitive realism does not only serve as a strategy of self-protection, as 
WILLIAMS (1983: xix) argues, but also to calculate the karmic consequences of speech 
acts, and functional demands on social inferiors, who (have to) read and fulfil the 
pragmatic implications of intentionally ambiguous statements of social superiors. 

Relation 

The Gricean maxim of relation, concerning the relevance of a statement, is gener¬ 
ally determined by the ‘purpose of the talk exchange’ as already stressed by the co¬ 
operative principle, of which it is but a mode 298 (and therefore absent in Flabermas’ 
scheme). 299 The principle of relevance is vital for the selection of appropriate con¬ 
textual references of both utterances and standpoints of interpretation. In religious 
discourses, the implicit limitations inscribed in the semantic structure of the ideo¬ 
logical system, enforced by a system of related institutional and social sanctions, 
play an important role in the discrimination of relevant contextual references. 300 


the philosophy of transmigration, but also with the critique of the Brahmanic sacred-word 
theory: ‘speech exists only the moment when being spoken’ (SCHUBRING (2000: 149, 
§ 68). The practical value of all the cited examples is the same: reducing illusory appear¬ 
ances to their ‘real’ content. 

(iii) There are no further maxims concerning ‘changing the meaning’ in the texts on the ways 
of speaking. Effectively, however, Jain narrative literature is based on a method of 
‘changing the meaning’ of Indian folklore (Hertel (1922)). The combined systematicity 
and context-sensitivity of Jain rules and regulations is particularly obvious in the follow¬ 
ing statement of the Digambara author Vasunandin’s (1100 CE) Sravakacara 209, which 
propagates not only the ‘abstention from untruth spoken out of passion or hate’ but ‘from 
truth too, if it provokes the destruction of a living being’ (cited in WILLIAMS (1983: 78)). 
This and similar examples illustrate how the hierarchically superior principle of ahimsa 
supersedes the maxim of truthfulness in cases of rule-contradiction. Cf. Malvaniya 
(1971: 325) on the role of the (situational) conditions of truthfulness in the Pannavana. 

298 Amrtacandra’s commentary on the Samaya-sara (supra p. 147) states this implication openly. 
Similar references can be found with regard to public debates at the royal court etc. Cf. AyarD 4.2. 

299 HABERMAS (1980: 418) / (1984 I: 312) remarks that it is hard to establish the universality of 
this maxim. 

300 Srlmad Rajacandra’s rules of speech recommend avoiding controversial religious themes: 

‘ 1. While you are talking of one thing, you may not, unless it is absolutely unavoidable, bring in 
another thing. 2. Listen attentively to what the other is saying. 3. You should answer it patiently 
and with a sense or propriety. 4. Only such words be uttered as do not involve you either in self- 
praise or self-abasement. 5. For the time being, the less you talk of religion the better. 6. Do not 
involve yourself with others on issues pertaining to religion” (in Mehta (1991: 72)). 
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I have argued elsewhere, 301 that the ethical ‘code’ of ahimsa/himsa. forces limita¬ 
tions and therefore an attitude of reflective distance onto those individuals who ob¬ 
serve themselves self-referentially with the help of this semantic differential. Cognitive 
distance, in turn, generates the potential of a selective, discriminating relationship 
towards the world, i.e. it allows for choice, by presupposing the perceptibility of po¬ 
tentialities, the modalisation of perception, which—as we have seen—is generated 
through the practices of meditative introversion and perspective alteration. 

In other words, the ways in which contextually relevant references are selected are 
negatively determined, and channelled, by Jain values and rules, given that they de 
facto orientate practice. Through its in-built directionality, the dominant ethical 
code of Jainism (ahimsa/himsa) regulates pragmatic choices in everyday life, to the 
extent of the religious commitment and power of judgement of the user. Conversely, 
any semantically coded generalised strategy of selective choice implies corre¬ 
sponding processes of exclusion of non-relevant references, which form the com¬ 
plementary horizon of the unsaid and the unspeakable of legitimate religious experi¬ 
ence. The discriminative functions of implied references to background knowledge 
and pragmatic conditions of fulfilment of religious claims, can be socially exploited 
through the off-record strategies of ‘presupposition, hint, give associative clues’ 
etc., which are associated with the Gricean maxim of relation. Precisely these quali¬ 
ties are associated with the proverbial South Asian ability both to tolerate and to 
ignore, which HACKER (1985) called ‘inclusivism’. 

Manner 

The last maxim is explicitly concerned with the phenomenon of intentional mul¬ 
tivocal speech, stressing the necessity of grammatically correct and unambiguous 
speech. The correlates of this maxim are held in great esteem by the Jains. The Ayar 
refers several times to the necessity of using clear language: 

‘Well considering (what one is to say), speaking with precision, one 
should employ language in moderation and restraint: the singular, 
dual, plural; feminine, masculine, neuter gender; praise, blame, praise 
mixed with blame, blame mixed with praise; past, present, or future 
(tenses), the first and second, or third person’ (Ayar 2.4.1.3). 302 

Not only referential truth, relevance, and the syntactically correct use of words is 
discussed in such contexts (cf. DVS 8.49), but also the orientation towards the in¬ 
tended effect of (religious) speech on the hearer. That is, not to create doubt, and 


301 Flugel (1993), (1995-6: 163-5) pace Jaini (1979: 312). 

302 Cf. Ayar 2.4.1.7, 2.4.2.19. See also Than 10.96 etc. 
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lack of clarity (DVS 7.4). Manner can be interpreted as a combination of the validity 
claims of truth and sincerity with the condition of grammatical comprehensibility. 
Such features are usually considered in conjunction with other aspects of ideal 
speech acts, such as key, tone, spirit or style. 303 Grammar is not singled out in the 
Jain equivalent of the manner-maxim and privileged over other aspects of commu¬ 
nicative competence, as it is in modem linguistics, but presented together with other 
rules of use, such as stylistic rules of performance. 

Jain ascetic rules of manner directly address the problem of implicit meaning, and 
the necessity to avoid the (manner related) off-record politeness strategies of 
‘vagueness, ambiguity, over generalization, or incompleteness’ (BROWN-LEVINSON 
(1978: 230 f.)). The clauses stating that both politeness (Ayar 2.4.2.3-6) and speech 
which might harm (Ayar 2.4.2.1—2) is to be avoided at all costs, however, forces the 
exclusion of a wide range of topics onto the performer of ‘pure speech’. This is what 
makes Jain doctrinal texts often so dry—most of the ‘juicy bits’ are ‘potentialised’, 
left out, remain unsaid, although they are implicitly presupposed. In fact this is the 
area, where the ‘rhetoric’ of silence is, as it were, forced upon the Jain ascetic, who 
has to select words carefully, in order to steer between the need to communicate 
with the world and the obligation to observe the principles of satya and ahimsa. 

To briefly summarise the results of the comparison between the Jain rales of speech 
with Habermas’ validity claims and the Gricean postulates, it is apparent that for all of 
the universal pragmatic principles and conversational postulates there are functional 
equivalences amongst the Jain principles and rules of speech, which are by no means 
‘primitive’ and ‘ill-assorted’, as for instance the philologist SCHUBRING (2000: 157, 
§ 74) believed. Jain principles and rules of discourse are not mere examples of a cul¬ 
ture-specific ‘particularistic ethics’, as LAIDLAW (1995: 14) argues, but form a 
‘comparatively systematic code which is well-grounded in objective considerations’ 
(CAILLAT (1991: 14)). 304 The Gricean maxims and the Jain rales of speech are similar, 
though not identical. The norms of unequivocal and grammatically correct significa¬ 
tion and transmission of information are fundamental for the Jain understanding of 
proper language use, but not sufficient for an understanding of its primarily ethical 
concerns, which overlap with Habermas’ theory of communicative action. The Jain 
texts deliberately avoid defining certain words as ‘sacred’. However, for Jainism, too, 
‘correct speech is of religious value’ (CAILLAT (1984: 71)) in so far as the foremost 


303 Cf. HYMES (1972b: 62). 

304 For an early universalistic ethical statement see the ‘very difficult passage’ JACOBI (1884: 
31 n. 4) Ayar 1.3.3.1 equating self and world: samdhim logassa janitta. dyao bahiya pasa. tamha 
na hcuhta na vighayae. All beings intend to live. Knowing the intention, one should not be non- 
vigilant. Consider all other beings as thyself. Therefore, you should not kill them yourself, nor get 
them killed by others (AyarBh 3.51, p. 214). 
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requirement for the realisation of Jain norms is restraint (negative politeness) in mind, 
speech and action. The religious ideal of correct, truthful and non-violent manner of 
speech is summarised in the following passage, already quoted above: 

‘A monk or nun, putting aside wrath, pride, deceit, and greed, consid¬ 
ering well, speaking with precision, what one has heard, not too quick, 
with discrimination, should employ language in moderation and re¬ 
straint’ (Ayar 2.4.2.19). 305 

What is manifest in this statement is that the Jain maxims themselves address the 
necessity of avoiding the violence and the consequential karmic results of ‘flouting’ 
the rules of proper speech by means of off-record strategies. At the same time, 
negative politeness (especially conventional indirectness) is regarded as mandatory 
for maintaining the vows of non-violence and truth in language usage. A different 
matter altogether is the ‘salvific’ use of off-record strategies in contexts of religious 
instruction which will be discussed below. 

(Ad 3) In addition to the general principles and maxims of proper speech discussed 
thus far, much space of the language related sections in the Ayar and DSV is devoted 
to experience-near examples and practical rules for selection of what to say and what 
not to say in accordance with the satya-vrata. These regulations do not have the status 
of general principles or maxims, but are derivatives of the latter, and provide general¬ 
ised examples or schemata for the interpretation of certain types of situation. Generally 
single utterances and types of speech-acts (strategies) are discussed in the manner of 
modern analytical philosophy, often focusing on negative examples ( asatya ). The 
respective passages are almost identical in both key texts (Ayar 2.4.2.7-16 = DVS 
7.22-35). They can be summarised as follows: First and foremost, one should avoid 
interventions in worldly affairs, particularly those involving value-judgements, taking 
sides, practical advice, or demands. Recommended speech-strategies are usually forms 
of negative politeness, such as conventional indirectness, impersonalisation or nomi- 
nalisation. 306 Impersonalisation by way of transfonning directives and commissives 


305 Conversely: ‘[1.] The monks and nuns may not use the following six forbidden forms of 
speech: lying, sneering, insult, coarse speaking, worldly speech, or speech renewing atoned mat¬ 
ters. 2. There are six cases of idle talk about right conduct: of speaking rashly in relation to others, 
of damaging living creatures, of untruthfulness, of forbidden appropriation, of a jade, a eunuch, or 
a slave. Whoever uses those six kinds of idle talk, without being able to prove them fully, ranks as 
one who has committed the transgression himself (KS 6.1). 

306 Cf. BROWN-LEVINSON (1978: 134 ff.). In PannT folio 259 B cited by MALVANIYA (1971: 
212), and discussed earlier, the positive karmic consequences of not killing are expressed in this 
way; avoiding commandments of the form ‘do not kill’ for example by saying: ‘Those who refrain 
from killing living beings live long and enjoy good health (in the next birth).’ 
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into assertives, that is, a second-person performative perspective into a third-person 
observer’s perspective, is the preferred method; evidently, because in this way 
‘illocutionary force switches over into the propositional content and thereby loses, if 
not its meaning, at least its force’ (HABERMAS (1993: 27)). 307 

For instance, one should not say ‘this should be done’, but ‘this is’. And one should 
not speak about forbidden subjects, such as business-choices etc., at all. One should 
not ask householders to do something, or ‘forecast’, or make promises to them (DVS 2 
7.46 f.; 51). Another example of depersonalisation and nominalisation is the 
‘avoidance of harsh words’. That is, (false) accusations, abuse, and other varieties of 
face-threatening acts, such as speaking about the other’s negative attributes (instead 
one should select positive ones, without being polite) (Ayar 2.4.2.1-11), or flattery, 
compulsive requests and rejection. 308 The most general strategy of nominalisation is 
not to mention anything which might lead to violent acts: 

‘In the same manner, a muni who is wise, Says not “This cow is fit for 
being milked”, or “this ox is catigable” Or “capable of drawing a plough or 
carrying a load” Or “of drawing a chariot”. (But if need be) Permissible is 
the following vocabulary: “This is a milch cow’ “The ox is young” “The 
bull is thick or short” Or “this is worthy of a chariot” 4 (DVS 2 7.24—5). 

By the same token, a mendicant is not to say ‘this is the murderer’ or ‘this is a thief 
if such a person enters the house in the night, because if s/he gives a warning, either 
the thief or s/he him/herself might get killed, or ‘the householder will suspect the 
ascetic ... to be the thief (Ayar 2.2.2.4). The reverse strategy is applied to past acts of 
violence, as evident in the recommendation not to say ‘well done’ about an accom¬ 
plished worldly task but always to stress the amount of unavoidable fczrmaw-producing 
violence employed (Ayar 2.4.2.3-6). 309 The second generally recommended strategy is 
thus to avoid references which might imply the potential for future acts of violence in 
both worlds, ’ 10 and to condone past and present acts of violence, in order to stimulate 


307 See also AUSTIN (1962: 4) and BOURDIEU (1991a: 109) on disguising a performative utter¬ 
ance as a descriptive or constative statement. For somewhat different reasons, the counter-intuitive 
nominal style is also preferred by scientists and philosophers, as JACOBI (1903) has shown with 
regard to scientific Sanskrit. 

308 SCHUBRING (2000: 308 fi, § 176). 

309 See Williams (1983: 71-8) for a discussion of the parallel rules of the sravakacaras. 

310 Umasvati’s Sravaka-prajnapti (SrPr) 264 says: ‘the aim of speech should be the intelligent 
pursuit of what is best for both worlds and the avoidance of what may cause hurt to others or to 
oneself or both’; and Karttikeya defined satva as ‘the avoidance of harmful, harsh, cruel, or secret 
speech and the use of balanced language that gives satisfaction to all living creatures and ex¬ 
presses the sacred truth’ (in Williams (1983: 77 f.)). 
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acts of repentance. The latter is the only case of assertiveness which is explicitly de¬ 
manded from an ascetic. In fact, a sermon is not considered to be asatya by Amrta- 
candra (c. 11 th CE) and other medieval writers, even if unpleasing ( apriya ) (PASU 91- 
101), 311 in accordance with the general principle that determinate ( avadharam ) speech 
which enhances religion is true by definition. 312 The determining factor in the Jain 
literature on speech, rather than the semantics of words, is the non-violent function of 
the utterance, not the intention of the speaker. Because this would amount to a general 
absolution for the religious uses of symbolic violence. 

There is only a fine line between unnecessary and necessary violent speech, how¬ 
ever, especially in the satya-mrsa and asatya-mrsa modes. The avoidance of trans¬ 
gression requires great analytic skill (which explains why only senior ascetics are 
permitted to conduct sermons). The statement quoted above, about the required 
proper knowledge of ‘true implication in the context of past, present and future’ 
(Ayar 2.4.1.5) 313 is relevant here. An ascetic must be able to discriminate temporal 
modalities so as to avoid and to repent acts of violence. The ability to distinguish 
between modalities of time is also the general condition of strategic manipulation, 
of one’s individual purity, for instance, or of others, and of the self-realisation of the 
individual in the context of the hierarchical Brahmanical system, where ‘the tempo¬ 
ral is intellectually subordinate to the spiritual and enclosed in it’ (DUMONT (1980: 
196)). 314 Temporal modalisation, in particular, enables a competent individual to 
apprehend or create unequivocal speech, and strategic ways of instrumentalising 
implicitly presupposed background knowledge/ 13 By means of the ideal standards 
of on-recordness, and of non-violence, a competent Jain can discriminate truth and 
falseness, and right and wrong, 316 as well as explicit and implicit meaning, and its 
facets of false judgement, unclear speech, ambiguity of meaning, and deceptive 
purpose. The cultural specific conceptualisation of the ideal of clear, unambiguous 


311 Cf. Williams (1983: 78). 

312 MALVANIYA (1971: 325). 

313 Cf. DVS 7.8-10. See p. 179 ff. 

314 Cf. JA1NI (1979: 139, 145-7). CAILLAT (1991: 13) dismisses the ‘trival remarks’ on tempo¬ 
ral modalisation as unimportant. However, Jains generally do not consider the ‘social functions’ of 
speech acts, but only the karmic, ‘individual functions’. Hemacandra’s YS 2.53-64 describes the 
consequences of asatya as follows: ‘A liar may have his tongue and an ear cut off may be beaten 
and imprisoned, treated with contumely, and deprived of his possessions. In another incarnation he 
may be afflicted with dumbness, speech defects, and fetid breath’ (Williams (1983: 78)). 

315 Cf. Habermas (1981: 400 ff.) / (1984 II: 267 ff.). 

316 Cf. Hare (1972). 
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speech generates also its opposite—an awareness of the implications of speech and 
the option to exploit them through lies, deception and intentional multivocality. 317 

Compliance with Jain rules of unequivocal, non-violent speech requires reflective 
monitoring of speech and conscious analysis of conditions of acceptability. The 
ability to discriminate between various modes of speech renders linguistic and so¬ 
cial co-operation as problematic and therefore as manipulable. Rule-generated re- 
flexivity also creates the cognitive potential for the strategic manipulation of social 
meanings, for instance through the intentional construction of multivocal statements 
(as it were an instrumentalisation of anekanta-vada and syad-vada). The doctrinally 
promoted distancing from the world, and the resulting apperception of the variabil¬ 
ity of perspectives and meanings, can be exploited in many ways—for salvific pur¬ 
poses or for personal gain. There are numerous instances of conscious flouting of 
(Jain) maxims, for both purposes, for instance in Jain narrative literature. What dis¬ 
tinguishes religious and worldly usage of language is, from the point of view of Jain 
doctrine, only the effect, not the intention of the speaker, nor the words themselves. 
The speaker has to construct the message from the objective viewpoint of its poten¬ 
tial violent/non-violent function, not from a instrumental means-ends perspective. 
In practice it is difficult to decide which intention prevails—speaker’s intention or 
systemic intention (SEYFORT RUEGG). The Jains, too, have no other means for 
judging sincerity of expression, or orientation towards objectivity, but previous 
conduct. One has to investigate speech acts in context in order to understand the 
selection and the specific strategic value of certain generalised pragmatic strategies 
derived from general cultural value-orientations, and recurring functional impera¬ 
tives. The analysis of isolated types of speech-acts has generally proved to be less 
fruitful, because it only leads to the proliferation of examples. 

(Ad 4) Jains have a keen interest in the actual functioning of their principles (of 
speech) in particular contexts of speech and of action. Therefore they have added 
not only meta-rules (concerning the actual observance of rules) but also contextual 
examples (drstanta or udaharana) and regulations for specific situations to the gen¬ 
eral principles, maxims, and generalised strategies or types of speech. And here, too, 
we can find the discussion of the role of social norms and institutionalised contexts 
of language usage, which force a certain direction of interpretation and execution of 
unsaid social intentions of the speaker upon the hearer. GUMPERZ (1995: 130 ff.) 
coined the term ‘contextualisation conventions’ to analyse processes of negotiation 
of implicit socio-cultural presuppositions of different ‘activity types’ defined by a 
purpose or goal. In the opening stages of any conversation, he observed. 


1,7 One may talk about the ‘invention’ of the symbolical: of the poetic and of rhetorics in this 
context. 
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‘contextualisation cues’ are exchanged to create a platform for co-operation by sig¬ 
nalling contextually relevant presuppositions and preferences regarding norm selec¬ 
tion. These relational signals ‘are inherently ambiguous, i.e. subject to multiple 
interpretations’, and may or may not be accepted: 

‘Conversational inference is thus not a matter of assigning truth values 
to instances of talk. An inference is adequate if it is (a) reasonable 
given the circumstances at hand, (b) confirmed by information con¬ 
veyed at various levels of signalling, and (c) implicitly accepted in the 
course of conversational negotiation’ (GUMPERZ (1995: 208)). 

The rhetorical and practical significance of examples has been recognised in the 
Jain scriptures from early on. Examples function as arguments in intersubjective 
negotiations of situation definitions. Different types of examples are distinguished 
for instance in Than 4.499-503. At the same time, the texts reflect the awareness that 
general principles and rules cannot be legitimised with reference to examples alone. 
Than 4.499 and 10.95 point to the common fault ( aharana-tad-dosa <aharana-tad- 
dosa> ) of using too many examples and quotes during a debate, and to faulty ways of 
relating example ( udharana ) and rule, amongst other mistakes in the way of speaking. 

From a mono logical observer’s perspective, four paradigmatic contexts of pragmatic 
‘religious’ speech discussed in Jain scriptures have been distinguished in this essay. 
They all concentrate on language usage of ascetics, as paradigms of Jain culture, and 
presuppose established co-operation: (a) religious debates at royal courts, (b) public 
sermons of leading ascetics, (c) informal communication of an ascetic with non-ascet¬ 
ics, and (d) communication between ascetics in the context of the monastic hierarchy. I 
dealt with the third case thus far, and already discussed the implications of narratives 
presented in public sermons elsewhere. 318 For the purpose of the argument of this es¬ 
say, it will suffice to briefly examine cases of hierarchical monastic communication 
and of public debate to indicate the role of institutionalised normative expectations of 
reading and fulfilling the social implications of formal language usage. 

The discursive context which is most relevant for ascetics in day to day life is the 
monastic hierarchy. It has three dimensions which sometimes, but not always, 
overlap: seniority ( dikkhd-pariyaya <diksa-paryaya>), guru-sisa <guru-sisva> 
relationship, and the administrative hierarchy. 319 Qua rule, it is the duty of lower- 
standing ascetics to serve higher-standing ascetics (as it is the duty of the laity to 
serve the ascetics). Non-compliance with this norm is sanctioned by elaborated judi¬ 
cial procedures which might lead to excommunication. That is, the social norms 


318 FLUGEL (1993). See also CARRITHERS (1992) on mind-reading. 

319 Flugel (2006a: 324). 
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themselves tend to force an implicature upon the juniors, and restraint upon seniors 
(ideally: silence). I have shown elsewhere in greater detail that a junior mendicant is 
expected to read the implications of the speech and minute gestures and conversa¬ 
tional clues of the guru, and obliged to serve him/her politely, that is, to perform seva, 
as it is the duty of the householder to serve all mendicants. 320 Hence, Jain house¬ 
holders are called uvasagas <upasakas> , or servants of the samanas <sramanas>. 
Pragmatic intentions and demands are never stated openly within the sramana- 
sahgha. But it is a general rule that juniors are supposed to read the implications of 
seniors and should try to fulfil their unstated wishes: 

‘Guessing the teachers thought and the purport of his words, one should 
express one’s assent, and execute (what he desires to be done). An ex¬ 
cellent pupil needs no express directions, or he is (at least) quickly di¬ 
rected; he always carries out his duties as he is told’ (Uttar 1.43 f.). 322 

The way of interpreting the implications of every gesture of superiors and serving 
(vevavacca <vaiyavrttya> ) them in accordance with the rules ( vinaya ), is defined as a 
religious act of internal asceticism ( abbhantara-tava <abhyantara-tapas> ). 323 Im¬ 
mersing oneself in the mind of a senior and reading his/her unstated wishes is an act of 
self-purification qua identification with an officially more advanced soul, taken as an 
external symbolic manifestation of one’s own inner potential, just like a statue in a 
temple. At the same time, the prestige of seniors who ‘get things done without ever 
saying so’ is strengthened by this conventional procedure, which through use of im¬ 
plicit language also reproduces a sense of in-group membership/’ 24 This example is a 
good illustration of the general fact that multi-functional public roles imply unforced 
functional contributions from inferiors. 32 ^ The observation also applies to the laity’s 
duty to serve the ascetics. The asymmetrical relationship between mendicants and laity 
is conceptualised as a relationship between speakers and hearers—the laity are called 
both uvasagas <upasakas> , servants, and savagas <sravakas> , hearers. In both cases, 
as I have argued above, it is not a particular form of language usage, but the force of 
the norms and sanctions of the speech situation which direct the Jains of lower status 


320 FLUGEL (1994: 324). 

321 HOERNLE (1989: 1 n.l), inUD. 

322 Cf. Vyavahara-bhasya 10.192, in JAIN (1981: 159). 

323 Cf. Uttar 30.30-7. 

324 ‘The more work ... hearers do to supply meaning, the deeper their understanding and the 
greater their sense of involvement with both text and author’ (Tannen (1989: 23)). 

325 Cf. VABh 1.927, 3, 2.54, 4-8, in Balbir (1993: 267-9, 317^46). 
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to infer and fulfil the pragmatic intentions of their religious superiors, which are con¬ 
ventionally not openly expressed, but implicitly stated. 

Speech situations for which Jain ascetics are especially trained are many. The two most 
important forms of non-ritualised language usage a Jain ascetic has to leam are the public 
sermon (pavayana <pravacana>) to the laity and the art of debate (paoga <prayoga >) 
or disputation ( vivada ) with other ascetics. 326 Both forms of discourse are primarily 
instruments of social influence, based on the idea of the superiority of the better argu¬ 
ment in public discourse or agonistic dialogues, i.e. verbal battles. Polite formal ex¬ 
changes within the context of a religious hierarchy (type d and c), by contrast, tend to 
conform with an ideal of ‘speaking in concordance with the one who knows the truth’ 
(Gaeffke (1970: 34—8)). Pravoga was/is important for gaining or maintaining social 
influence at the royal courts etc., and played a major role in medieval South Asia. The 
way in which this art was taught in the more advanced stages of monastic education ’ 27 
resembles Aristotelian style rhetorical training, as the following citation from the Ayara- 
dasao <Acdra-dasah> (AyarD), a Jaina Cheya-sutta (Cheda-sutrd) text, illustrates: 

‘It is of four kinds: (a) application of one’s knowledge after a complete 
assessment of one’s own powers in debate, (b) application of one’s 
knowledge in debate after a full assessment of the parisa (assembly), 

(c) application of one’s knowledge in debate after a full appreciation 
of the environment ( khetta ) of the debate, (d) application of one’s 
knowledge in debate after a full estimation of the nature of the adjudi¬ 
cators, the ability of the opponent and the attitude of the authorities, 
etc. ( vatthuY (AyarD 4.2, in TATIA—KUMAR (1981: 32)). 

It is interesting to note the similarity between the four factors considered relevant 
for strategy selection in public debate, and BROWN-LE VINSON’s (1978: 79 ff.) vari¬ 
ables for the assessment of the seriousness of a FTA, that is, social distance and 
relative power in particular. The view that South Asians traditionally knew only 
poetry, but not rhetoric, because of the ‘absence of the institution of public speech’ 
(Hacker (1985: 13 f.)), 328 must be doubted in the light of the evidence presented. I 
would argue, on the contrary, that self-conscious pragmatic language usage, polite¬ 
ness, and the art of persuasion via the construction of implicatures, is one of the 
recognised arts of Jain ascetics (and laity). 329 


326 Than 350b, 364b, AyarD 4. 

327 Cf. Cort (2001: 339 f.). 

328 Cf. Gaeffke (1970). 

329 See Matilal (1999: 31) on rules and regulations for debates (katha or vada) in Indian 
philosophical texts. 
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— VIII — 

In this essay, I proposed a theoretical interpretation of syncretic processes as 
forms of symbolic communication, broadly following Habermas’ analyses of sys¬ 
tematically distorted and latent strategic action, predicated on the work of Grice and 
sociolinguists such as Hymes, Gumperz, Fishman and Brown and Levinson. The 
advantage of this perspective, compared to classical hermeneutics, is that social 
processes within a religious tradition do not have to be understood in terms of an 
enactment or actualising appropriation of textual meaning, or of rule-specification, 
but can be investigated as open historical processes for which religious knowledge 
and linguistic repertoire serves as cognitive resource, which can be used for the 
pursuit of either power or insight. To the extent that cognition and discourse are 
historically relevant, production of social meaning and co-operation can be under¬ 
stood in terms of the conditions of acceptability of validity claims. Rarely do human 
insight and instrumental rationality take precedence over habit and contingencies of 
life. GADAMER’s (1993: 244) objection to Habermas’ ‘idealisation of the critical 
power of reflection’ and reasons in discourse is therefore justified. However, 
Habermas’ theory of communicative action is more narrowly concerned with a cri¬ 
tique of both latent strategic action and mediated systemic forms of social reproduc¬ 
tion, without illusions about the overwhelming factual role of power and indetermi¬ 
nacy in contemporary social processes. FOUCAULT’S (1981: 56) more radical attack 
on the repressive aspects of discourse as a form of power itself, especially dis¬ 
courses informed by the ‘will to truth’ backed up by exclusionary mechanisms, 
nevertheless puts its finger on a crucial problem in both moral philosophy and or¬ 
ganised religion. Habermas’ theory of communicative action certainly does not 
properly account for the poetic ‘world-disclosing’ function of language, nor for the 
historical conditions of the theorisation of the ‘universal’ validity claims itself, 
which it merely takes as a primitive given of ‘successful’ prosaic communication. 
Both Searle (1993: 91 f., 99) and Apel (1993: 52 f.), despite their differences, 
criticise the hidden essentialism of this approach as ‘functionalist’ (in an old-fash¬ 
ioned sense), and suggest that the acceptance of validity conditions is a contingent 
‘perlocutionary effect’ of the strategic attempt of getting the hearer to agree—an 
attempt which initially only commits the speaker (as the Jain example shows). 
Moreover, Habermas’ original approach privileges the educated classes, and ne¬ 
glects empirical cases of reaching agreement or dissent through open strategic uses 
of language. Yet, the alternative reduction of validity to an effect of universally 
present ‘empirico-transcendentaT power in Foucault’s or similar theoretical scenar¬ 
ios currently en vogue in Jaina Studies forecloses the possibility of problematising 
legitimacy once and for all. This, however, seems unwise, not least because, empiri- 
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cally, the sources of power and legitimacy often do not coincide. This is one of the 
reasons why DUMONT’s (1980: xxxi) distinction between (political) power (pouvoir ) 
and (religious) potency (puissance) has gained currency in South Asia research. 

Classical Jainism derives its legitimacy ontologically from the presumed direct 
meditative insight of its omniscient prophets (tlrthahkara) into the eternal truth of 
existence (sat), i.e. the difference between self (jiva) and non-self (ajiva). Those 
who know, who have experienced direct insight, it is said, share an experiential 
consensus which transcends discourse and rational argument. However, discourse 
and argument is necessary for the dispersion of religious knowledge amongst the 
ignorant, although, initially, it can only facilitate first experiences of insight 
(samyag-darsana) by providing some of its conditions through instruction, but not 
generate insight itself. For Jain doctrine, insight is a psychophysical event which is 
unexplainable, a mysterious transformation of consciousness, which may or may not 
occur, once karmic bondage is weakened and religious knowledge fuses with per¬ 
sonal experience. Paradigmatic activating conditions of insight are temporary feel¬ 
ings of peace accompanied with ‘instructing’ experiences of loss, suffering, or the 
sight of a saint. Verbal instruction (upadesa) and suggestion (dhvani) may also pro¬ 
voke sudden insight (as a perlocutionary effect). 330 In practice, it usually does so 
only after a previous history of interaction, involving rational argument and agonis¬ 
tic debate, which prepares the epistemic ground for ‘true’ or ‘dogmatic’ insight, 
which may then be triggered circumstantially, for instance by fitting experiences. 

I have not discussed the metaphysics and the psychological conditions of religious 
experience in this essay, 331 especially not the hypothetical experiences of the Jinas, 
but confined myself to the analysis of the conditions of understanding and accepting 
Jain religious claims as legitimate (Einsicht) and of fulfilment of their pragmatic 
implications. My argument rests on the observation of a principal two-stage process 
of Jain religious conversion: first, largely through agonistic discourse, based on 
rational argument, and, second, largely through non-agonistic instruction. 332 Al¬ 
though, in principle, an initiated disciple ‘cannot say “no”’ (BLOCH (1975: 19)) to 
transmitted Jain doctrine anymore after the ‘initial acceptance of the code’ (BLOCH 


330 Uttar 28.16-27, Jaini (1979: 141 f.). Cf. UPADHYAYA (1987: 105-7) on Hemacandra’s ex¬ 
amples of upacara, secondary meaning of a word based on similarity. 

331 See JAMES (1982), and footnotes 21, 28, 29, 61, 143, 286. 

332 See FLUGEL (1993, (1994: 217-346)). This scheme has been abstracted from documented 
conversions to monkhood. It corresponds to the textual ideal (e.g. Uttar 23), but does not neces¬ 
sarily cover the Jain cliche of lay conversion through miracle-working. Lay conversions are grad¬ 
ual affairs, often starting with taking limited vows after public sermons and subsequently adding 
more severe restrictions. Jain vows do not compel the adherent to reject his ancestral beliefs and 
practices—unless they are wholly incompatible—but lead to a re-evaluation of these practices. 
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(1975: 24)), and subsequently receives religious instruction from his seniors pre¬ 
dominantly in the mode of unquestioned conformity to revealed fundamental 
truth, 333 debate and rational argument continue on the basis of the accepted onto¬ 
logical and organisational principles (TS 9.25). In other words, although it is predi¬ 
cated on the acceptance of the validity of ultimately incommunicable evidence or 
feelings, Jain religious discourse, too, is confined to the level of conventional truth 
(VN), because ‘whatever is beyond the province of speech is inexpressible (or un¬ 
speakable)’ (TULSl (1985: 190)). According to the proposed model, Jainism appeals 
to rationality and insight in different ways on both idealtypical developmental stages 
of conversion, and constitutes a kind of therapeutic discourse, which thrives on the 
interpretation of experience through a pedagogical scheme of explanation, which 
runs contrary to everyday perceptions and opens up new perspectives, thus inevita¬ 
bly generating ambiguity by ‘splitting the codes’ (TURNER (19 86 : 56)) 334 and thereby 
producing the potential for a transformation of meaning and, subsequently, conduct. 

Because the appeal to rationality is predominant in Jain discourse, which conven¬ 
tionally contrasts the three jewels ( ratna-traya ) of right insight ( samyag-darsana ), 
right knowledge (samyag-jnana) and right conduct (samyak-caritra) to ‘blind ritu¬ 
alism’, 335 it seemed legitimate to privilege the perspective of the ascetics in this 
essay, which are trained in Jain doctrine. The importance of their power of persua¬ 
sion for the continuation of the Jain tradition is a universal topos of Jain narrative 
and biographical literature. There, the problem of the moral ambivalence of relig¬ 
ious rhetoric is explicitly addressed as a form of necessary violence ( avassaya- 
himsa <dvasyaka-himsa>), to be repented by means of the obligatory ascetic rites 
(avasvaka). I have not discussed technical Jain theories of suggestion, implication, 
figures of speech, or narrative genres, nor any particular linguistic exchange in the 
manner of the ethnography of speaking, but concentrated on the principles of Jain 
discourse itself, particularly the ones concerning the illegitimacy of ‘unnecessary vio¬ 
lent’ ( andvassaya himsa <andvasyaka-himsa> ) speech. In this way, I hope to have 
shown how structures of traditional authority together with the constraints of given 
circumstances directly or indirectly pre-empt processes of negotiated meaning by 
channelling them in a certain direction. Even if the principles of rational inquiry are 
upheld by Jain doctrine, 336 open critical inquiry as defined by the theory of communi¬ 
cative action in not possible within the confines of the traditional religious institutions. 


333 Cf. Gaeffke (1970: 34-8), Balbir (1993: 40). 

334 Cf. Bloch (1975: 26 f.). 

335 Statement of a young Jain in London in conversation with the present author. 

336 Cf. Bronkhorst (1999). 
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The comparison between the theory of communicative action and Jain discourse 
ethics showed nevertheless significant similarities. Both approaches are rule-ori¬ 
ented, not goal-oriented. That is, they are concerned with the general interest of 
many, not with the eudaemonic perspective of a single actor, despite the fact that the 
methods of universalisation are different. The respective ideals of consensus and 
non-violence mutually implicate each other. Basic non-violence is presupposed by 
communicative action, and the general interest of all is presupposed by universal 
non-violence. Though the criterion of generalisability, equal interest, is not theo¬ 
rised in Jain philosophy, and only touched upon with reference to specific negative 
rights such as the privileged case of the universal interest in avoiding pain,' 57 the 
scope of the moral universe is extended from humanity to all living beings, whose 
essential spiritual equality is a fundamental principle of Jaina philosophy. 338 The 
vanishing points of both theories, the ideal consensus of an infinite community of 
interpretation and the ideal omniscient observer, presuppose absolute knowledge 
and absolute consensus. Yet, there are two significant differences. The main differ¬ 
ence between the transcendental pragmatics of mutual recognition and the mo- 
nadological Jain ethics of non-violence concerns the nature of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples. The former is predicated on positive norms and the latter on norms of prohi¬ 
bition. 1 ’ 4 The implicit method of universalisation of Jain ethics is the double nega¬ 
tion, that is, the negation of non-generalisable statements. The resulting priority of 
physical non-action as a theoretical limiting case (not as a practical maxim) unbur¬ 
dens the doctrine of discussions of specific dilemmas of norm application, thus safe¬ 
guarding both generalisability and contextual determinateness, while maintaining a 
perspective of disengagement with the world and non-specific positive duties. The 
second main difference between the two types of discourse ethics concerns the 
moral division of labour presupposed by Jain norms of discourse, which does not 
permit equal communicative freedom to take positions on validity claims, but 
privileges institutionally verified competent speakers ( apta)? 40 Having emerged 


337 Cf. Gert’s (1973) ‘minimal ethic’. 

338 See Dumont’s (1977), (1980) works. 

339 The general difference of the two approaches has been pointedly expressed by 
SCHOPENHAUER (1977: 262, § 121) in his critique of the formalism of Kant’s theory of morality 
and of state-oriented positive concepts of law from a perspective of Indie conceptions of morality: 
‘Der Begriff des R e c h t s ist namlich, eben wie auch der der Freiheit, ein 
negativer: sein Inhalt ist eine bloBe Negation. Der Begriff des Unrechts ist der 
positive und ist gleichbedeutend mit Verletzung im weitesten Sinne, also laesio. ... 
Hiernach sind dann die Menschenrechte leicht zu bestimmen: Jeder hat das Recht, 
alles Das zu thun, wodurch er Keinen verletzt.’ 

140 Habermas is often accused of the same for somewhat different theoretical reasons. 
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under historical conditions of normative inequality, Jain discourse ethics is not at all 
concerned with questions of human justice, only with negative individual freedom. 

Dumont and Marriott posed the question whether Jainism, built from the same 
materials as other South Asian religions, can be interpreted as a blueprint for the 
formation of ‘strategic groups’, for instance by being connected with a set of spe¬ 
cific procedures or dominant strategies, which are derived either from the structure 
of its dominant ideological codes jivalajlva and ahimsathimsa and/or the charac¬ 
teristic social position of its dominant lay-followers. Put in this way, any answer of 
the question must be vulnerable to the critique of socio-cultural ‘essentialism’ as 
‘ahistorical’ and ‘reductionist’. But to ask which principles and procedures the Jains 
themselves regard as ‘essential’ for the validation of their own politics of cultural 
synthesis remains indispensable. At least five derivative, and still accepted, para¬ 
digmatic pragmatic orientations for contexts of interaction between mendicants and 
non-mendicants can be isolated on the basis of the Ayar and the DVS: (l)imper- 
sonalisation, (2) nominalisation (objectivation), (3) degrees of non-speech, silence, and 
selective non-interaction, and (4) avoiding disagreement by presupposing common 
ground. All these strategies leave a speaker with a number of defensible interpretations 
which are technically neither true nor false ( satyasatya ) and therefore useful to gloss 
over gaps between the often contradictory doctrinal and contextual implications of a 
speech act. The first three strategy types are those of negative politeness, which gener¬ 
ally emphasise the mutual autonomy and non-interference of the interlocutors, for 
instance, by transforming directives into assertives. The last strategy type is a specific 
instance of positive politeness strategies, which are used to avoid conflict (and thus 
violence). For the same purpose off-record strategies are employed, which are consid¬ 
ered as legitimate forms of symbolic violence, if used for the furtherance of religious 
insight. The overall result of this preliminary investigation of Jain discourse resonates 
with PAINE’s (1981: 3) and Brenneis’-Myers’ (1984: 12) observation that in many 
societies, especially in those without elaborated hierarchies or structures of open coer¬ 
cion, conflict or contradiction, while often endemic, is rarely discussed openly, and 
expressed confrontation or coercion avoided through indirect speech, oriented toward 
the creation or maintenance of co-operation and the attainment of basic consensus, 
without saying so. Of course, not only particular speech acts but even the Jain maxims 
themselves can be read as generalised strategies, because they embody a certain direc¬ 
tionality or orientation toward the world. The differentia specifica between the ele¬ 
ments of Jain ontology and those of the culturally dominant religious systems of Flin- 
duism, then, opens up negatively determined spaces for a distinct style of communica¬ 
tive action and rhetorical manipulation with characteristic multiple ambiguities and 
syncretic effects to be studied by future sociolinguistic investigations of Jain discourse. 
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The Distinction in intellectu / in re 
in the Ontological Proof and in Bhartrhari 

FERNANDO TOLA and CARMEN DRAGONETTI 


In our book On the Myth of the Opposition between Indian Thought and Western 
Philosophy (T0LA-DraG0NETT1 (2004a)), reviewed by Ernst STEINKELLNER (2004), 
we have developed the four following theses and applied them to the Vedas, the 
Vedas, and the philosophical system of Samkhya: 

1. Up to the 16 th century at least, in India on the one hand and in Greece and 
Europe on the other, there was frequent reflection on the same philosophical 
subjects (‘thematic coincidences’), and it was carried out in the same way 
(‘methodological coincidences’). 

In support of this thesis we have quoted a number of Indian and Western texts 
containing parallel philosophical ideas. 

2. In the history of Greek and European philosophies are found manifestations of 
irrationality, limitations in the exercise of the free use of reason and submission 
of philosophical thinking to interests or purposes alien to philosophy, in many 
forms and as numerous as they are in the history of Indian thought. 

3. Philosophy did exist in India as in the West with the same expectations, with 
the same weaknesses. 

4. The comparison between Indian and Western philosophical thought must limit 
itself to confront both as they manifested themselves before the end of the 17 th 
century, or even in the centuries that followed, but in this last case only when 
and if they maintained certain forms of the philosophies previous to that date, 
prolonging them. 

From the 16 th century onwards, a series of factors appeared in the West, such as 
the coming forth of modem science and the modem scientific mind, the discov¬ 
ery of the New World, the increase of European economic and military power, 
the weakening of ecclesiastical authority and the limitations it imposed on 
thinking, and the consciousness of the equality of individual rights and liber¬ 
ties. These factors gave a new course to universal history and led to modem 
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culture. From the 17 th century onwards, Western culture in all its expressions 
began to adopt a wholly novel form, which was different from all previously 
known forms, many times extraordinarily valuable. India was able to take part 
in this transformation in a profound way only since the middle of the 20 th cen¬ 
tury due to historical circumstances. 

In this article we deal with the so-called ontological proof of the existence of God 
in Western Philosophy (as proclaimed by Saint Anselm in 11 th century) as well as 
with its refutation by three Western philosophers (Gaunilo, Saint Thomas Aquinas 
and Immanuel Kant) that were opposed to it, because that will give us the opportu¬ 
nity to indicate an interesting point of coincidence between the basis of the rejection 
of that proof and a principle of Indian thought expounded by Bhartrhari, the great 
Indian philosopher of language. This point of coincidence is constituted by the dis¬ 
tinction between existence in re (in reality) and existence in intellectu (in mind). We 
present a selection of texts that relate to the ontological proof and its refutation, and 
also to Bhartrhari’s principle in order to point out the similar function that the dis¬ 
tinction in intellectu / in re has in both. 

Moreover the ontological proof gives a good idea of the nature of what we call 
cultural dogmas in our book mentioned above. By ‘cultural dogmas’ we understand 
fundamental principles which, in general, are at the basis of any philosophical 
thinking in any culture as, for instance, (1) in the West: the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul and a first cause, (2) in India: reincarnation and beginning- 
lessness, and (3) in both cultures: the absolute value of the Scriptures, either the 
Bible or the Veda. 

These cultural dogmas or basic principles in general are not founded in truly valid 
rational arguments as the example of the ontological proof clearly shows. This proof 
lies at the very foundation of all the other principal demonstrations of the existence of 
God in the West, which we consider the most important cultural dogma in the West. 

The ontological proof obviously lacks any proving value or, at least, is of a very 
precarious and questionable value, and as such has been rejected by powerful minds, 
such as Saint Thomas or Kant. Nevertheless, the Western cultural dogma of God, 
based on arguments which in their turn are based on the ontological proof, was 
characterised, at least up to seventeenth century, by an unshakeable general adhe¬ 
sion in common belief and was the ultimate criterion for the acceptance of philo¬ 
sophical theories or ideas by thinkers who did not want to go beyond the limits of 
the orthodoxy. If we have to discard a rational basis for the cultural dogmas we must 
accept that, in a final analysis, their true foundation is faith. And although faith may 
be worthy of all respect and provide the support for human conduct and philosophi¬ 
cal thought, it in no way belongs to the field of rational processes, which are claimed 
to be the core of philosophy. 
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We have purposely begun our study of the distinction in intellectu / in re in the 
systems of Bhartrhari and of the Western thinkers with the latter ones, although such 
a procedure goes against chronology. We think that to show first the great and last¬ 
ing interest in the West in the ontological proof that was once developed by Saint 
Anselm with the purpose to demonstrate the existence of God—despite its evident 
rational weakness lying in the fact that it overlooks the essential distinction between 
existence in intellectu and existence in re —and then to contrast it with the clear and 
direct way in which Bhartrhari, five centuries earlier than Saint Anselm, refers to the 
distinction of the existence in intellectu / existence in re with full awareness of their 
essential opposition and presents that distinction as an obvious rational principle 
that cannot be left aside, allows us a better appreciation of the merit, importance and 
modernity of Bhartrhari’s thought in the history of philosophy. 

Moreover the vitality the ontological proof enjoyed in the West, disregarding the 
fact that it is not logically possible to derive the existence in reality from the mere 
existence in mind—in order to maintain at any cost a cultural dogma or basic prin¬ 
ciple, God, to which philosophers were traditionally attached by faith—is another 
instance of our thesis (TOLA-DRAGONETTI (2004a)) that irrationality has been as 
strong in the West as it was in India, even within philosophy. 

Thus the comparative study of Indian and Western philosophical ideas facilitates a 
better understanding and evaluation of intellectual products of both traditions. At the 
end of this article we shall briefly refer to some important consequences that the appli¬ 
cation of the Western ontological proof to some Indian beliefs has for both the proof 
itself and for Indian beliefs. It can serve as an example of the usefulness or even un¬ 
derlines the necessity of comparing Western and Indian philosophical thoughts, which 
helps eliminate the barrier that ethnocentric prejudices have built between them. 


The Ontological Proof in the West 

The ontological proof, also called ‘proof of Saint Anselm’ or ‘Cartesian proof, 
has no parallel in Indian philosophy at all, which nevertheless did develop a number 
of proofs for the existence of the Isvara (God). 1 

Saint Anselm’s famous ontological proof of the existence of God amounts to af¬ 
firming that God is a being that is more perfect than which nothing can be thought, 
i.e. he is by definition the most perfect being; to exist is more perfect that not to 
exist; to exist is a perfection; consequently, God cannot be only an idea; God must 


1 On the proofs of the existence of God in Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophical systems of In¬ 
dian philosophy, see C. BULCKE (1968: Chap VI). 
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really exist; God, if he can be thought, must possess the perfection of a real exis¬ 
tence; otherwise another being as perfect as he is and, besides, really existing could 
be thought of; in that case God would not be a being which is more perfect than 
which nothing can be thought, which is contradictory to the initial assertion. 

This proof had numerous defenders among outstanding philosophers who admitted it 
with some variants and for diverse reasons: Alexander of Hales (1185-1245), Bona- 
ventura (1221-1274), William of de Auxerre (died 1231), Duns Scotus (1266-1308), 
Descartes (1596-1650), Leibniz (1646-1716), Malebranche (1638-1715) and Hegel 
(1770-1831). The proof had also many opponents, for instance Gaunilo (a monk in an 
abbey near Tours, died in 1083), Saint Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), Gassendi 
(1592-1655), Locke (1632-1704), Hume (1711-1776), and Kant (1724-1804). 

A. Sertillanges (1863—1948), one of the most active and influential modern neo- 
Thomist philosophers, points out that the evidence of God was approached by Saint 
Anselm ‘more philosophically' but ‘a little sophistically’, due to the inclusion of ex¬ 
istence in the notion of God itself (Sertillanges (1928: 55)). 

The ontological proof was expounded by Saint Anselm (1035-1109) in Chapter II 
of Proslogion. In this exposition Saint Anselm makes use of the distinction of exis¬ 
tence in re and existence in intellectu, without taking into account that it is not pos¬ 
sible to derive the first from the second: 

‘And indeed we believe that You are something greater than which 
nothing can be thought. Or does such a nature not exist, because “the 
fool said in his heart: God does not exist” ( Psalm 14.1; 53.1)? But 
certainly when the same fool hears what I say: “Something greater 
than which nothing can be thought”, he understands what he hears; and 
what he understands exists in his intellect, even if he does not know 
that it exists. For one thing is that the object exists in intellect, and 
quite another is to know that the object exists [in reality] . When a 
painter for example thinks in advance what he is going to do, he cer¬ 
tainly has in his intellect what he has not yet done, but he knows that 
[it] does not yet exist [in reality ]. But once he has painted it, he has in 
his intellect what he has already done, and knows that it exists [in 
reality]. So even the fool is convinced that something greater than 
which nothing can be thought actually exists in his intellect, because 
he understands this when he hears [it], and whatever is understood ex¬ 
ists in the intellect. And certainly that something greater than which 
nothing can be thought cannot exist only in intellect. For if it actually 
exists only in intellect, it can be thought that [it] exists also in real¬ 
ity —what would be greater than [that which exists only in intellect]. 
Consequently, if that greater than which nothing can be thought exists 
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only in intellect, [then] that greater than which nothing can be thought 
is [at the same time] something greater than which something can be 
thought. But that is clearly impossible [since it is contradictory]. 
Therefore, there is no doubt that something greater than which nothing 
can be thought exists in intellect as well as in reality .’ 2 


Refutation of the ontological proof: 

Gaunilo, Saint Thomas, Kant 

Many important philosophers in the West have argued, as we have said, against 
Saint Anselm’s proof. We shall briefly indicate the arguments developed by three of 
them, viz. the monk Gaunilo, Saint Thomas Aquinas and Immanuel Kant. All of 
them in their reasoning against the proof took recourse to the insurmountable dis¬ 
tinction in re / in intellectu, which thus becomes the criterion of truth in this matter. 

1. The monk Gaunilo, in his small treatise Quid ad haec respondeat quidam pro 
insipiente, begins his refutation with a synthesis of Saint Anselm’s reasoning to 
demonstrating the existence of God as follows: 

‘Someone who either doubts or denies that there is any such nature 
greater than which nothing can be thought is told that it is proved that 
it exists, first because he himself, on denying or doubting about it (sc. 
that nature), has it already in intellect, since on hearing it spoken of he 
understands what is said; further, because what he understands must 
exist not only in intellect, but also in reality. And this is proved thus: 
since to exist [in intellect and] also in reality is greater than [to exist] 
only in intellect, and if that (sc. the mentioned nature) exists only in 


'Anselm (1986: 244-246): ‘Et quidem credimus te esse aliquid quo nihil maius cogitari 
possit. An ergo non est aliqua talis natura, quia «dixit insipiens in corde suo: non est deus»? Sed 
certe ipse idem insipiens, cum audit hoc ipsum quod dico: ‘aliquid quo maius nihil cogitari 
potest’, intelligit quod audit; et quod intelligit in intellectu eius est, etiam si non intelligat illud 
esse. Aliud enim est rem esse in intellectu, aliud intelligere rem esse. Nam cum pictor praecogitat 
quae facturus est, habet quidem in intellectu, sed nondum intelligit esse quod nondum fecit. Cum 
vero iam pinxit, et habet in intellectu et intelligit esse quod iam fecit. Convincitur ergo etiam 
insipiens esse vel in intellectu aliquid quo nihil maius cogitari potest, quia hoc cum audit intelligit, 
et quidquid intelligitur in intellectu est. Et certe id quo maius cogitari nequit, non potest esse in solo 
intellectu. Si enim vel in solo intellectu est, potest cogitari esse et in re, quod maius est. Si ergo id quo 
maius cogitari non potest, est in solo intellectu'. id ipsum quo maius cogitari non potest, est quo maius 
cogitari potest. Sed certe hoc esse non potest. Existit ergo procul dubio aliquid quo maius cogitari non 
valet, et in intellectu et in re.' In all the quotations of this article emphasis is ours. 
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intellect, [then] greater than that will be whatever also would exist in 
reality. And thus the greater than anything else will be less than 
something else and will not be greater than everything else [as it has 
been claimed], which is of course a contradiction. And so what is 
greater than everything else, which has already been proved to exist in 
intellect, must exist not only in intellect but also in reality, since oth¬ 
erwise it could not be greater than everything else.’ 3 

Gaunilo makes then the following remark, in which he succinctly expresses the 
central idea of his refutation: 

‘And, could I not also be said to have similarly in my intellect [ideas 
corresponding to] things that are false and not existing at all in them¬ 
selves, since when someone speaks of them, I would understand what¬ 
ever he could say?’ 4 

The fact of a word being understood by somebody, which implies the existence in 
intellect {in intellectu ) of an idea, does not guarantee the real {in re) existence of the 
thing designated by that word, i.e. in intellect can exist ideas that have false corre¬ 
lates or no correlates at all in reality, and that are nevertheless fully understood. 

But the very nucleus of Gaunilo’s refutation of Anselm’s demonstration of the 
existence of God is found in sections 5 and 6 of his Treatise (Gaunilo (1986: 292- 
294). His reasoning is as follows: 

‘... to that [argument] I reply: If it must be said that something exists 
in intellect that cannot be thought according to the truth (sc. true na¬ 
ture) of anything whatever, then I do not deny that this thing exists 
also in my [ intellect ]. But since from this [affirmation of the sole exis¬ 
tence in intellect\ it is not at all possible to infer the existence also in 
reality, [then] I do not concede at all to him (sc. the opponent) that this 
thing [that exists only in intellect\ exists [also in reality] until [such a 


3 GAUNILO (1986: 288): ‘Dubitanti utrum sit vel neganti quod sit aliqua tabs natura, qua nihil 
maius cogitari possit, cum esse illam hinc dicitur primo probari, quod ipse negans vel ambigens de 
ilia iam habeat earn in intellectu, cum audiens illam dici id quod dicitur intelligit; deinde quia 
quod intelligit, necesse est ut non in solo intellectu sed etiam in re sit, et hoc ita probatur quia 
maius est esse et in re quam in solo intellectu, et si illud in solo est intelectu, maius illo erit 
quidquid etiam in re fuerit, ac sic maius omnibus minus erit aliquo et non erit maius omnibus, 
quod utique repugnat; et ideo necesse est ut maius omnibus, quod esse iam probatum est in 
intelectu, non in solo intellectu sed et in re sit, quoniam aliter maius omnibus esse non poterit ... ’ 

4 GAUNILO (1986: 288): ‘Nonne et quaecumque falsa ac nullo prorsus modo in seipsis 
existentia in intellectu habere similiter dici possem, cum ea dicente aliquo, quaecumque ille 
diceret, ego intelligerem?’ 
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thing] is proved to me by an indubitable argument. For he who says: 

“That [greater than which nothing can be thought] exists [not only in 
intellect but also in reality ] since otherwise that which is greater than 
everything else will not be greater than everything else”—he does not 
fully realise whom he is speaking with. For I do not say—even more, I 
even deny or doubt—that this [greater than everything else] is greater 
than any real thing, nor do I concede to it an existence [if it is possible 
to speak of “existence”] different from that [existence one has in mind] 
when the soul tries to imagine from a word that has been only heard a 
thing completely unknown to it. Flow, then, is it proved to me that this 
greater [than everything else] really exists simply because that is 
greater than everything else, when until this moment I am denying or 
doubting that this (sc. the fact of being greater that everything else) has 
been established, so that I do not [even] say that this greater than every¬ 
thing else exists in my intellect or in my thought at least in the way that 
many doubtful and uncertain things exist [in my intellect ]? For it is nec¬ 
essary that first I become certain that greater [than everything] exists 
somewhere in true reality, and only then, due to the fact that it is greater 
than everything else, it will not be doubtful that it also exists in itself.’ 5 

Next Gaunilo gives his well-known example of ‘the Lost Island’ in order to make 
clear his thought and to ridicule the position of a sustainer of such a proof: 

‘Some say that somewhere in the ocean exists an island, which, be¬ 
cause of the difficulty or rather impossibility to find what does not ex¬ 
ist, some call “[The] Lost [Island]”. And they narrate that this island 
thrives much more than what it is said of the Blessed Islands with an 
inestimable abundance of riches and delights, and that, not having pos¬ 
sessor or inhabitant, it is superior to all the other lands that human be- 


5 Gaunilo (1986: 5): ‘...ad hoc respondeo: Si esse dicendum est in intellectu, quod 
secundum veritatem cuiusquam rei nequit saltern cogitari: et hoc in meo sic esse non denego. Sed 
quia, per hoc, esse quoque in re non potest ullatenus obtinere: illud ei esse adhuc penitus non 
concedo, quousque mihi argumento probetur indubio. Quod qui esse dicit hoc, quod maius 
omnibus aliter non erit omnibus maius: non satis attendit cui loquatur. Ego enim nondum dico, 
immo etiam nego vel dubito ulla re vera esse maius illud, nec aliud ei esse concedo quam illud, si 
dicendum est ‘esse’, cum secundum vocem tantum auditam rem prorsus ignotam sibi conatur 
animus effingere. Quomodo igitur inde mihi probatur maius illud rei veritate subsistere, quia 
constet illud maius omnibus esse, cum id ego eo usque negem adhuc dubitemve constare, ut ne in 
intellectu quidem vel cogitatione mea eo saltern modo maius ipsum esse dicam, quo dubia etiam 
multa sunt et incerta? Prius enim certum mihi necesse est fiat re vera esse alicubi maius ipsum, et 
turn demum ex eo quod maius est omnibus, in seipso quoque subsistere non erit ambiguum.’ 
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ings inhabit, because of the redundancy of all things worthy to be pos¬ 
sessed. If somebody tells me that it is so, I will easily understand what 
he says—in this there is no difficulty. But if then, as it were a logical 
consequence, he would add and say: “You cannot any longer doubt 
that this island, more pre-eminent than all other lands, and which you 
do not doubt to exist in your intellect , truly exists somewhere in real¬ 
ity. And, since to exist not only in intellect but also in reality is more 
pre-eminent [than to exist only in intellect ], therefore, this island must 
exist so (sc. also in reality), because if it did not exist [also in reality ], 
any other land which exists also in reality would be more pre-eminent 
than it; and thus this same [island], which has been recognised by you 
to be the most pre-eminent, would not be the most pre-eminent.” If—I 
say—by these [arguments] he would try to demonstrate to me that, in 
regard to this island, it is not possible to doubt anymore that it truly 
exists, either I would think he is joking or I do not know whom I ought 
to think more foolish, myself if I accept [his proof], or him, if he thinks 
that he has demonstrated with any certainty the existence of that is¬ 
land, without having instructed me before that the pre-eminence of that 
[island] exists in my intellect as a real and undoubtedly existing thing 
only, and not at all as something false and uncertain.’ 6 

2. Saint Thomas Aquinas, the most prominent philosopher in the European Middle 

Ages, did not accept the ontological proof to establish the existence of God. As 

Battista MONDIN (1990: 161) of the Pontificia Universita Urbaniana says, 


6 GAUNILO (1986: 6): ‘Aiunt quidam alicubi oceani esse insulam, quam ex difficultate vel 
potius impossibilitate inveniendi quod non est, cognominant aliqui ‘p er ditam’, quamque 
fabulantur multo amplius quam de fortunatis insulis fertur, divitiarum deliciarumque omnium 
inaestimabili ubertate pollere, nulloque possessore aut habitatore universis aliis quas incolunt 
homines terris possidendorum redundantia usquequaque praestare. EIoc ita esse dicat mihi 
quispiam, et ego facile dictum in quo nihil est difficultatis intelligam. At si tunc velut 
consequenter adiungat ac dicat: non potes ultra dubitare insulam illam tends omnibus 
praestantiorem vere esse alicubi in re, quam et in intellectu tuo non ambigis esse; et quia 
praestantius est, non in intellectu solo sed etiam esse in re; ideo sic earn necesse est esse, quia nisi 
fuerit, quaecumque alia in re est terra, praestantior ilia erit, ac sic ipsa iam a te praestantior 
intellecta praestantior non erit;—si inquam per haec ille mihi velit astruere de insula ilia quod vere 
sit ambigendum ultra non esse: aut iocari ilium credam, aut nescio quern stultiorem debeam 
reputare, utrum me si ei concedam, an ilium si se putet aliqua certitudine insulae illius essentiam 
astruxisse, nisi prius ipsam praestantiam eius solummodo sicut rem vere atque indubie existentem 
nec ullatenus sicut falsum aut incertum aliquid in intellectu meo esse docuerit.’ 
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‘It is something universally admitted that Saint Thomas is resolutely 
against the ontological argument of the Anselmian type, argument that 
intends to prove the existence of God starting from the definition of 
His essence (id cuius maius cogitari nequit). According to Saint Tho¬ 
mas this way of proceeding is incorrect, because it is founded on the 
false assumption that human reason has a pure (and not simply nominal) 
concept of the divine essence even before it has known His existence.’ 

Saint Thomas, in his Summa Theologiae (Prima Pars, Qu. 2, A, I, Resp. ad se¬ 
cundum), expresses his view on the ontological argument and confines his criticism to 
two aspects of the argument, which he clearly marks as separate. Herwy RlKHOF 
(1990: 137), in ‘A theological analysis of Aquinas’ criticism’, included in the already 
quoted work L ’argomento ontologico, indicates which are these two aspects: 

1. ‘... not everybody does understand that the word God means “that greater than 
which nothing can be thought”’, and 

2. ‘The logical argument that from thinking something it does not follow its exis¬ 
tence in reality, but only its existence in the mind.’ 

Saint Thomas contends thus: 

‘... it must be said that perhaps he who hears this word God, does not 
understand that it means something greater than which nothing can be 
thought”, since some have believed that God is a body. Even if it is 
conceded that anybody understands that what is meant by this word 
God is that what is said, i.e. that greater than which nothing can be 
thought, nevertheless from this fact does not follow that anybody 
thinks 7 that what is signified by the word exists—but only that it is not 
possible to argue that it exists, unless it is [previously] proved that 
something greater than which nothing can be thought exists, which is 
not accepted by those who affirm that God does not exist.’ 8 


7 Battista Mondin (1990: 161) translates: non segue ... la persuasione : ‘does not follow ... 
the conviction.’ 

8 THOMAS Aquinas (1988: 12): ‘... dicendum quod forte ille qui audit hoc nomen Deus, non 
intelligit significari aliquid quo maius cogitari non possit, cum quidam crediderint Deum esse 
corpus. Dato etiam quod quilibet intelligat hoc nomine Deus significari hoc quod dicitur, scilicet 
illud quo maius cogitari non potest; non tamen propter hoc sequitur quod intelligat id quod 
significatur per nomen, esse in rerum natura; sed in apprehensione intellectus tantum. Nec potest 
argui quod sit in re, nisi daretur quod sit in re aliquid quo maius cogitari non potest: quod non est 
datum a ponentibus Deum non esse.’ 
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3. Immanuel Kant (1724—1804) all along his work was interested in the problem of 
the ontological proof of the existence of God, always adopting an attitude of rejec¬ 
tion, characterised by—as in the case of Gaunilo and Saint Thomas—the contrapo¬ 
sition of existence in intellectu and existence in re. Kant also makes manifest the 
absurd consequences that derive from the intent of passing without any other argu¬ 
ment from the existence in intellectu to the existence in re. 

We quote a selection of relevant passages of Kant, taken from his Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft and Der einzig mogliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des 
Daseins Gottes: 

[a] ‘Notwithstanding this urgent necessity of reason of presupposing 
something (i.e. an Absolute Being, God) that could fully serve the un¬ 
derstanding as a ground for the complete determination of its concepts 
[in order not to incur in a regressus ad infinitum ], however reason no¬ 
tices the idealistic and merely fictitious [nature, i.e. existing only in 
intellect ] of such a presupposition too easily to be persuaded by that 
alone to assume as an actual being [existing in reality ] a mere creation 
of its own thinking [existing only in intellect ]... ’ 9 

[b] ‘From what precedes it can easily be seen that the concept of an 
absolutely necessary being (sc. God) [that reason needs, looks for and 
constructs] is a pure concept of reason, i.e. a mere idea [existing in 
intellect ], whose objective reality (sc. existence in reality) is not at all 
proved by the fact that reason needs it... ’ 10 

[c] ‘Our concept of an object may thus contain whatever and however 
much it wants, nevertheless we must go out of it in order to provide it 
with existence . ,n 

[d] ‘Thus, all effort and labour given to this famous ontological (Carte¬ 
sian) proof of the existence of a Supreme Being from concepts is lost, 
and a person could from mere ideas become richer in insight, not 


9 Kant (1998: 662)= A 583-584): ‘Ungeachtet dieser dringenden Bedurfnis der Vernunft, 
etwas vorauszusetzen, was dem Verstande zu der durchgangigen Bestimmung seiner Begriffe 
vollstandig zum Grande liegen konne, so bemerkt sie doch das Idealische und bloss Gedichtete 
einer solchen Voraussetzung viel zu leicht, als dass sie dadurch allein iiberredet werden sollte, ein 
blosses Selbstgeschopf ihres Denkes sofort fur ein wirkliches Wesen anzunehmen... ’ 

10 Kant (1998: 668 = A 592): 'Mann siehet aus dem bisherigen leicht: dass der Begriff eines 
absolut notwendigen Wesens ein reiner Vernunftbegriff, d.i. eine blosse Idee sei, deren objective 
Realitdt dadurch, dass die Vernunft ihrer bedarf, noch lange nicht Bewiesen ist ... ’ 

11 Kant (1998: 675 = A 601): ‘Unser Begriff von einem Gegestande mag also enthalten, was 
und wie viel er wolle, so miissen wir doch aus ihm heraugehen, um diesem die Existenz zu erteilen.’ 
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much more than a merchant in money, if he, in order to improve his 
economic situation, would add a few zeros to his cash balance.’ 12 
[e] ‘However, we have a famous proof, which is based on that princi¬ 
ple (sc. from the concept of something possible its existence is de¬ 
duced), i.e. the so-called Cartesian [proof]. One conceives firstly the 
concept of a possible thing in which one imagines that all true perfec¬ 
tion is reunited. Now one assumes that existence is also a perfection of 
things, so from the possibility of a most perfect being one deduces its 
existence. Equally from the concept of anything, which is also imagined 
as the most perfect of its kind—as for instance, only from the fact that a 
most perfect world is thought—one could deduce its existence .' 13 

The distinction in intellectu / in re in Bhartrhari 

As it is seen in the texts quoted in the previous sections, the central point of the 
problem of the ontological proof and its refutation lies in the admission of two types 
of existence, one in intellectu and the other in re, and in the impossibility to pass 
from the first to the second one without an adequate proof. The opposition of these 
two types of existence constitutes the ground for the construction of the ontological 
proof and its rejection. 

It is interesting to remind what Bhartrhari (6 th century CE), says in relation to the 
same subject of the two levels of existence. For Bhartrhari this distinction between 
both types of existence is an obvious fact, which constitues a fundamental principle 
of rational philosophical thinking outside any theological preoccupation. 

According to Bhartrhari’s view expressed in his Vakyapadiva ( Sambandha- 
samuddesa 39-51), there are two types of existence ( satta ), one is the ‘principal’ 
(mukhya ), ‘direct’ ( samprati ) or ‘external’ (hdhya) existence, which corresponds 


12 Kant (1998: 676 = A 602): ‘Es ist also an dem so beriihmten ontologischen (cartesianischen) 
Beweise, vom Dasein eines hochten Wesens, aus Begriffen, alle Miihe und Arbeit verloren, und 
ein Mensch mochte wohl eben so wenig aus blossen Ideen an Einsichten reicher werden, als ein 
Kaufmann an Vermogen, wenn er um seinem Zustand zu verbessern, seinem Kassenbestande 
einige Nullen anhangen wollte.’ 

13 Kant (1998: 730 = A 191-192): ‘Indessen haben wir einen beriihmten Beweis, der auf 
diesen Grund erbauet ist, namlich den so gennanten Kartesianischen. Man erdenket sich zu- 
vorderst einen Begriff von einem moglichen Dinge, in welchem man alle wahre Vollkommenheit 
sich vereinbart vorstellt. Nun nimmt man an, das Dasein sei auch eine Vollkommenheit der Dinge; 
also schliesst man aus der Moglichkeit eines vollkommensten Wesens auf seine Existenz. Eben so 
konnte man aus dem Begriffe einer jeden Sache, welche auch nur als die vollkommenste ihrer Art 
vorgestellt wird, z. E. daraus allein schon dass eine vollkommenste Welt zu gedenken ist, auf ihr 
Dasein schliessen.’ 
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to the things of the external world, and the other is the ‘secondary’ or ‘metaphorical’ 
{aupacariki, upacara°) existence of all what is expressed by words. The commenta¬ 
tor Helaraja ad Sambandha-samuddesa 48.3.1 (VPP, p. 158.10), gives this second 
type of existence the epithet of bauddha (‘mental’). Bhartrhari’s ‘principal existence’ 
is the ‘existence in re' of Western philosophers, the ‘metaphorical existence’ is the 
‘existence in intellects. 

In the following, we present the relevant verses of VP 3.3.39, 50d-51: 

‘When something is named, there is another existence, the metaphori¬ 
cal one, which is proper of things designated by words; it shows the 
form of all things in all situations.’ 14 

Bhartrhari (VP 3.3.49—51) refers to the metaphorical existence ( aupacariki ), point¬ 
ing out some of its characteristics in karikas 49 and 50. But the karikas 50d and 51 
are those which directly concern the distinction between existence in intellectu and 
existence in re\ 

‘Nothing expressed by a word can go beyond this metaphorical [or 
mental] existence. And in the Bhasya it has been taught that it is dif¬ 
ferent from the principal existence.’ 15 

The existence to which this stanza refers (etam sattam) is, as we said, the 
aupacariki or ‘metaphorical’ existence that Bhartrhari characterises in karikas 49 
and 50 and attributes several epithets to it. The notion or idea that a word expresses 
can never pretend to have an existence other than the metaphorical one, i.e. in 
intellectu', it is constrained to remain within the limits of mere ‘metaphorical’, 
‘secondary’ or ‘mental’ existence, which by essence corresponds to it. Obviously, 
the ‘principal’ or ‘external’ in re existence can be attributed to the object, which is 
expressed by the notion or idea the word refers to, if and only if those who affirm 
that existence adduce solid arguments in support of it, as the commentator Helaraja 
expresses in his introductory remarks to karikas 40 and 41. 

The existence of something (for instance: God) in intellectu does not by itself 
alone guarantee its existence in re. The existence of God or any other existence 


14 VP 3.3.39: 

v yapadese paddrthanam anyd sattaupacariki t 
san’dvasthasu san’esam atma-rupasya darsika II 

15 VP 3.3.50d—51: 

... aupacdrikim l/50/l 

etarii sattam padartho hi na kascid ativartate / 
sa ca samprati-sattayah prthag bhasve nidarsita II 
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supposed to be in re would have to be demonstrated by other means of proof, and 
not only by the fact that the corresponding notion or idea exists in intellectu. 

Bhartrhari in karika 5 led and Helaraja in the beginning of his commentary ad locum 
indicate that the foundation of the theory of the two types of existence is found in 
the Maha-bhdsya or ‘Great Commentary’, written by Patanjali around 150 BCE. 

Let us add, as another, more ancient, antecedent in India of the distinction be¬ 
tween the existence in intellectu and the existence in re, viz. a distinction that ap¬ 
pears in the oldest Buddhist texts between an existence dravyatah (‘as a real en¬ 
tity’), and an existence prajnaptitah (‘as [a mere] concept’, i.e. ‘without objective 
reality’) that correspond to Bhartrhari’s principal, external, in re existence and the 
secondary, metaphorical, mental, in intellectu existence respectively. 16 

The ontological proof 
and its consequences for Indian theism 

For Hindus, Siva for some, Visnu for others, is the Supreme Being, conceived by 
Indian philosophy and religion as the most pre-eminent and excellent God, endowed 
with all the possible perfections in their utmost degree, enhanced with the most 
excellent qualities, infinite, omnipotent, omniscient etc. 17 

Applying the reasoning of the ontological proof, utilised in the West for demon¬ 
strating the existence of God, to the Supreme Being as conceived in Indian philoso¬ 
phy—either under the name of Siva or under the name of Visnu—one could affirm 
that Siva and/or Visnu, conceived as Beings endowed with all the perfections, must 
possess, among these, also that of real existence. This conclusion cannot be but dis¬ 
turbing for any monotheist religion or culture, which pretends that its God not only 
exists but is unique. 

Similarly, as in the case of the examples devised by Gaunilo (‘the Lost Island’) 
and by Kant (‘a most perfect world’), the real existence of the magnificent worlds or 
paradises of Visnu or Siva conceived as the most excellent of their kind, ought to be 
admitted, if one accepts the ontological proof as a valid argument for establishing the 
existence of anything that is conceived as the most perfect or pre-eminent in its kind. 

These consequences of the ontological proof, when applied to religious beliefs 
outside the limits of Christian world, should be taken into account together with the 
logical and epistemological reasons that are adduced when one examines the valid¬ 
ity of that ‘proof. 


16 Cf. Tola-Dragonetti (2004b: XXXII-XXXIV). 

17 See Bulcke (1968). 
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Theism—The Culmination of Nyaya Logic 

JOHN VATTANKY, S. J. 


It is usually stated that the section on inference is the most important part of 
Nyaya works in general and of Navya-nyaya treatises in particular. What however is 
not so well known is that the inner dynamism of the logical topics finds its high 
point in what is usually called Isvara-vada or Isvardnumana. In the most funda¬ 
mental work of Navya-nyaya, Tattva-cinta-mani, Gangesa begins his Isvara-vada 
with the following words: ‘When inference is thus established, the existence of a 
supreme person who is the creator of the universe is thereby established.’ 1 Here 
each word, even the smallest one has its own particular purpose. For instance the 
word, thus ( evam ) implies that according to Gangesa the connection between the 
treatise on inference in general and inference for the existence of God is more than 
casual. It is only on the basis of the nature of inference as examined and established 
in the earlier sections of Tattva-cinta-mani that it is possible to offer any proof for 
the existence of God. Therefore it implies also that the short phrase ‘when inference 
is thus examined’ ( evam anumane nirupite) means that what follows is not lined up 
merely in chronological succession but also in logical consequence. The purpose of 
this essay is to examine and substantiate this claim, in other words to show that Nyaya 
logic culminates in a vigorous proposal and defence of theism. 

Gangesa’s Isvardnumana is the most sustained logical argumentation in the Nyaya 
tradition to uphold theism. It also is the final culmination of centuries of argumenta¬ 
tions in the development of Nyaya thought in this regard. Therefore in order to appre¬ 
ciate fully the achievement of Gangesa and to grasp the full force of the Nyaya theistic 
arguments, it would be appropriate to examine a little the history of these ideas in the 
Nyaya tradition. Already in the Nyaya-sutras of Gautama we find three aphorisms 
(NS 4.1.19-21) which deal directly with God. These sutras are the following: 

‘[19] God is the cause because we find fruitlessness in the actions of 

men. [20] It is not so because no fruit appears without the actions of 


1 TCM| 1.1-2: evam anumane nirupite tasmj jaganirmatr-purusa-ghaureya-siddhih. 
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men. [21 ] This reasoning is not correct since they [the actions of men] 
are influenced by him (i.e. God).’ 2 3 

I have given an elaborate commentary on these sutras in my work Gahgesa's Phi¬ 
losophy of God: It is not necessary to repeat all that I have developed in this com¬ 
mentary. Suffice to point out here that the early commentators like Vatsyayana 
Paksilasvamin and Uddyotakara consider these sutras as proposing the view that 
God is the cause of the world, and there is no rational justification to reject the 
opinion of these classical interpreters. It may be noted also that Uddyotakara not 
only comments on these three sutras but at the end of his commentary on the third 
of these theistic sutras adds a relatively long section on Isvara-prakriya. In con¬ 
cluding this part Uddyotakara gives an inference to establish the existence of God 
with karyatva (‘being-an-effect’) as the reason. This has remained in its various 
formulations by different Nyaya authors the central argument for establishing the 
existence of God. 

Vacaspati gives decisive logical interpretations to these sutras and rejects the ar¬ 
guments advanced by the Buddhists against the existence of God. I have also shown 
in my work that Vacaspati’s contribution is seminal in the most important respect of 
showing the limitations and, ultimately, the untenability of the logical positions of 
the Buddhists, especially of Dharmaklrti. And Gahgesa borrows freely from Vacas¬ 
pati and, therefore, the conclusions drawn at the end of this essay after the discus¬ 
sions on Vacaspati are equally valid with regard to the contribution of Gahgesa also. 

Udayana also treats about the existence of God in his Atma-tattva-viveka, Nydya- 
kusumanjali and Kiranavali. The Nydya-kusumahjali is entirely devoted to estab¬ 
lishing the reality of God. It is probably the first authoritative, systematic and inde¬ 
pendent work as different from the sutras and their commentaries, to establish with 
rigorous arguments the main doctrines of the Nyaya system, especially the existence 
of God, as the culmination of this philosophical enterprise. In the fifth and final 
chapter of this work Udayana elaborates various proofs for the existence of God. 
Naturally the most significant proof is the inference with karyatva (‘being-an- 
effect’) as the reason ( hetu ). Whatever may be the meagreness of Nyaya literature 
on the existence of God prior to Udayana, the situation is radically changed after his 


2 NS 4.1.19-21: [19] isvarah karanam purusa-karmaphalya-darsanat. [20] na, purusa- 
karmdbhave phalanispatteh. [21] tat-karitatvad ahetuh. 

3 VATTANKY (1984: 4-11). As an introduction to the translation and interpretation of Gangesa’s 
Isvara-vdda I have also given an extended treatment on the contribution of various subsequent 
Naiyayikas to the problem of God. The arguments of these Naiyayikas were developed against the 
Buddhist philosophers who brought in a variety of objections against the existence of God; cf. 
VATTANKY (1984: 1-150). I have also treated the same subject matter in a different work, see 
VATTANKY (1993). 
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work Nyaya-kusumanjali, for it is a voluminous and central work in the develop¬ 
ment ofNyaya system. 4 

Leaving less known Nyaya authors who have contributed to the doctrine of God 
like Sasadhara and others I come to the great Gangesa in whose magisterial work 
Tattva-cinta-mani there is a very significant section, Isvardnumana, establishing the 
existence of God. Perhaps the towering personality of Udayana and his magnificent 
work, Nyaya-kusumanjali, overshadowed the Isvardnumana of Gangesa and so 
earlier scholars like Jacobi argued that everything that could be said about God in 
the Nyaya tradition has already been stated by Udayana in his Nyaya-kusumanjali', 
but in the light of the studies undertaken in recent times (VATTANKY (1984) and 
(1993)), it is no more possible to hold such an opinion. In fact a detailed and careful 
study of the text of Gangesa’s Isvardnumana shows the considerable originality of 
the author not only in the organisation of the matter in the Nyaya tradition but also 
in the developments of the arguments especially in as far as their logical rigour is 
concerned. The whole work of Gangesa’s Isvardnumana is a logical and epistemo¬ 
logical defence of the basic Nyaya inference: ‘The earth and so on have an agent, 
because they have the characteristic of being-an-effect’ 5 , the standard Nyaya infer¬ 
ence to establish the existence of God. The defence of this inference is carried out 
by Gangesa with such philosophical depth and logical acumen that his Isvardnumana 
can easily be ranked as one of the finest philosophical text in any tradition, Indian or 
Western. But to appreciate the philosophical significance of this statement one 
should have carefully analysed each sentence and phrase and reflected over them for 
long. That is the only way to have even an inkling of the philosophical depth and 
logical acumen of Gangesa. 

We can therefore conclude this section of the present essay pointing out that al¬ 
though the literature on God in the early Nyaya confines itself to the three theistic 
sutras and the commentaries on them, still the contributions of Uddyotakara and 
Vacaspati are so significant from the point of view of logic and epistemology that in 
no way can one assert that the idea of God plays only a minimal role in early Nyaya. 
With the advent of Udayana and Gangesa the whole philosophical scene changes 
and substantial independent works such as the Nyaya-kusumanjali and Isvardnumana 
( Tattva-cinta-mani ) establish God as the philosophical and logical culmination of 
the Nyaya system. In doing so these authors display philosophical and logical skills 
of the highest order and naturally they use precisely defined technical terms. Just to 


4 Interested readers may refer to the translations and interpretations of the Atma-tattva-viveka 
and the Nyaya-kusumanjali by the distinguished scholar, N.S. Dravid (1995) and (1996). 

5 TCM| 1.2-3: ksity-ahkuradikam sakartrkam karyatvat. For easy comprehension this infer¬ 
ence is phrased in a way slightly different from the version found in TCM^ 
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assert that these refinements are mere subtleties and to dismiss them as Nyaya para¬ 
phernalia would be just non-sense. It would be like the statements of Arthur Ber- 
riedale KEITH (1977: 35) who dismissed Navya-nyaya as a ‘vast mass of perverted 
ingenuity’. 

We now enter the basic argument itself of the Naiyayikas to establish the exis¬ 
tence of God. The most important proof for the existence of God in the Nyaya tradi¬ 
tion is one which makes use of karyah’a (‘being-an-effect’) as the reason in the in¬ 
ference. Historically we find such a reason for the first time in the inference pro¬ 
posed by Uddyotakara (4 th century CE). The whole proof runs as follows: 

‘Likewise one should bring “being-an-effect”, as the reason, when 
grass etc. are the subject, since these are objects of sight and touch. 
Likewise, whenever a difference of opinion is given and “being-an-ef¬ 
fect” is also seen, one should prove the existence of God with the same 
argument, with the same example of axe etc., after something has been 
taken as the subject.’ 6 

The full form of the proof must have been something like this: the different things 
in nature like grass, earth, shoots etc., must have an agent just as things like a pot 
etc., have an agent, viz., potter. And the cause of the effect like grass, earth etc., is 
God. It may be noted here that while Uddyotakara explains in detail the other proofs 
which he brings forward for the existence of God, he does not go into the details of 
this proof. Hence it is reasonable to conclude that this proof may not be his original 
contribution but it may have been current at the time of Uddyotakara in the Nyaya 
school and he just mentioned it as if it were known to all. 

But it is Vacaspatimisra (10 th century CE) who really defended this proof against 
the attack of Buddhist philosophers, especially Dharmaklrti, and drew its philo¬ 
sophical and logical implications. Vacaspati, Udayana (11 th century CE) and 
Gangesa developed the philosophical and logical aspects of this proof. And it is to 
these dimensions of the proof for the existence of God that we shall turn our atten¬ 
tion but such a discussion on the philosophical, especially the logical aspects of the 
question presupposes a fairly good acquaintance with the terms and techniques of 
Nyaya logic especially those concerning the validity of the reason. If a reason is 
false then the whole syllogism falls. That is why Nyaya theory of logic has elabo¬ 
rate, accurate and profound discussions on the nature and the kinds of fallacies. I 
shall not enter into any detailed discussion of this topic but mention only two of 


6 NBh 957.11-13: evam karyatvat trnadini paksl-krtya darsana-sparsana-visayatvad iti 
vaktavvam. evam yatra yatra vipratipattih katyatvam ca tat tad anenaiva nyayenanena drstdntena 
vasyddina paksayitva sadhayitavyam. 
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them which are essential to follow properly the discussions on the inference to es¬ 
tablish the existence of God, viz. the unestablished invariable concomitance 
(vyapyatvasiddhi) and counter-thesis ( sat-pratipaksa ). 

The fallacy of unestablishedness of invariable concomitance occurs in such infer¬ 
ences as ‘it has fire because it has blue smoke’; here blue smokeness is not the de¬ 
terminant of the state of being reason because of cumbersomeness. Hence there is 
the fault of unestablishedness of invariable concomitance. In other words, in the 
inference ‘it has fire because it has blue smoke’, the determinant of the state of be¬ 
ing reason is blue smokeness. This is a cumbersome property and so this cannot be 
accepted as the real determinant of the state of being reason. The reason is that when 
there is a property which is less cumbersome, a cumbersome property cannot be 
accepted as the determinant of the state of being reason and here blue smokeness is 
cumbersome in comparison with mere smokeness which can really be accepted as 
the determinant of the state of being reason. Hence in the inference ‘it has fire be¬ 
cause it has blue smoke’, there is the fault of unestablishedness of invariable con¬ 
comitance ( vyapyatvasiddhi ). 

The fallacy of counter-thesis is the subject which has that which is pervaded by 
the absence of sadhya. As for example, when one argues that ‘the earth and so on 
have an agent because they are effects’ ( ksity-ahkuradikam sakartrkam karyatvat) 
the opponent argues that ‘the earth and so on have no agent because they are not pro¬ 
duced by someone having a body’ ( ksity-ahkuradikam na sakartrkam sarirajanyatvat) 
and so according to the opponent the reason ‘being-an-effect’ ( karyatva ) suffers 
from the fallacy of counter-thesis. Here the fallacy of counter-thesis is that the earth 
and so on have the characteristic of not being produced by someone having a body 
and such a characteristic is pervaded, according to the opponent, by the absence of 
having an agent. 

The Naiyayikas defend their syllogism to establish the existence of God against 
all the possible attack of the opponents especially the Buddhists. But first of all let 
us recall the simpler form of the syllogism which the Naiyayikas bring forward to 
establish the existence of God: ‘the earth and so on have an agent because they are 
effects.’ The Buddhists argued that there is no invariable concomitance of ‘having 
an intelligent agent’ with ‘being an effect in general’, but only with that class of 
things which although one has not seen being made by someone, but which when 
seen after having been made, one immediately knows that that thing has been made 
by someone. The heart of this Buddhist objection has already been explained by 
Dharmaklrti (PV 1.12-18) and Santaraksita (TSa 12.61-65). In short, it means only 
that after having seen ajar being made by a potter, when we see a similar jar we can 
infer that this jar also has been made by a potter, although we have not actually seen 
this jar being made by a potter. But by the same sort of process we cannot conclude 
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that the earth is produced by someone. And if one similarly infers the existence of 
an agent also for the earth, one could infer fire from any white substance as well, 
though one has never seen any instance of such a substance produced by fire. 

Vacaspati’s answer (NS 955.14-956.2; NVTT 4.1.21) to this objection has been 
seminal in the sense that later Naiyayikas such as Udayana and Gangesa developed 
only the details of the answer, but the basic elements of the reply remained the 
same. Vacaspati asks the opponent: in order to have the invariable concomitance of 
having an intelligent agent, is it enough that the class of things should actually have 
an agent or should this agent be actually seen? If it is the first alternative, then the 
Naiyayika has no objection: he holds that there is actually an intelligent agent for 
such things as the earth and so on. But if the Buddhist insists that this agent be visi¬ 
ble, which is the second alternative, then the Buddhist is denying his own principle. 
In no instance at all of an effect would one have the knowledge of an intelligent 
agent if the agent is not actually seen. Therefore, when we see a palace which we 
did not actually see being built, we cannot conclude that this palace was also built 
by someone for the simple reason that we did not see someone building it, or to use 
the example which Vacaspati himself gives, because this cloth which one saw being 
produced by someone has a maker, one cannot conclude that the piece of cloth in 
the textile shop is also produced by somebody. This, obviously, the Buddhist also 
does not admit. 

What follows (NS 955.18-21; NVTT 4.1.21) is an extremely vital but succinct se¬ 
ries of objections on the part of the Buddhists and equally penetrating series of an¬ 
swers by the Naiyayikas. In fact, all the basic questions about the inference to es¬ 
tablish the existence of God are raised and answered here by Vacaspati. The Bud¬ 
dhist objects: that class of things which is established to have an intelligent agent 
will certainly imply that any member belonging to that class and not any other thing 
will have an intelligent agent. But to this Vacaspati answers that the class of things 
having a beginning, e.g. jars, have an intelligent agent; certainly trees and so on 
belong to the class of things having a beginning. Therefore, they also have an agent. 

But of course, the Buddhist does not admit this answer (NS 955.21-23; NVTT 
4.1.21): he insists that only such a class of things which have been actually per¬ 
ceived as having an agent does have an agent and not others. As for example, we 
know that individual things in the class of jar have an agent; from this, it does not 
follow that palaces have agents since they do not belong to the class of things which 
is perceived to have agents, since they do not belong to the class of jar. Therefore 
the Buddhist concludes, only such a class of things which is perceived to have an 
agent can enable us to infer that a member of that class has an intelligent agent, even 
though we do not actually perceive the agent. This is the final and definitive posi¬ 
tion of the Buddhist. It shows clearly the nature and limitation of his epistemology 
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and logic. Whatever details and argumentations may have been developed by sub¬ 
sequent authors, in essence, this is the position of Dharmalcirti (PV 1.13, also com¬ 
mentary of Manorathanandin on this karika). 

Now, Vacaspati definitely destroys this edifice of Buddhist arguments by a deci¬ 
sive blow of his logic (NS 955.23-24; NVTT 4.1.21); in fact, Vacaspati meets his 
adversary on his own and shows him that the class of things which are effects are 
perceived to have an intelligent agent. A palace is an effect and we know from per¬ 
ception that this palace has an agent; therefore, whenever we see a thing which has 
the characteristic of an effect, we can conclude that, that thing also has an intelligent 
agent since that thing also belongs to the class of things which are effects. Thus the 
earth and so on are also perceived by us as effects. Hence they also have an intelli¬ 
gent agent. 

As to the Buddhist objection (NS 956.1-2; NVTT 4.1.21) that in that case an ant¬ 
hill should also be produced by a potter, the answer is that we cannot conclude that 
a potter is the maker of an anthill, since we do not see potters making anthills; but 
from the fact that the anthill is an effect, we can conclude that it is produced by 
intelligent agents which are not seen by us. As we have noted already, later Nai- 
yayikas, including even Udayana and Gangesa, have only developed the details of 
this answer. 

Further, according to the opponents (TCMi 58.19—71.3, see also VATTANKY 
(1984: 221-229, 361-383)), the reason of the establishing inference has the fault of 
having a counter-reason. The counter-inference itself is as follows: the world and so 
on are not produced by an agent since they are not something produced by someone 
having a body. The main objection against the reason of ‘not being produced by 
body’ is that in comparison with this reason, ‘being not produced’ is simpler and so 
it has the real invariable concomitance of not having an agent. Hence ‘not being 
produced by body’, does not have the invariable concomitance of ‘having no agent’. 
The opponent tries to answer this objection trying to show that there is actually no 
useless qualification since the qualification here is helpful for producing the knowl¬ 
edge that the reason actually exists in the subject. Further, it is objected that only 
when the determinant of qualificandness is not the determinant of invariable con¬ 
comitance, is the qualification such a determinant. In the case of instances such as 
‘not produced by body’, ‘blue-smoke’ and so on, the qualificandness alone could be 
the determinant of the invariable concomitance in question. The opponent rejects 
this and says that even in the instances mentioned, there is invariable concomitance 
in the sense of‘having no deviation’ or ‘having no additional condition’. 

All these objections of the opponent are rejected and it is established that such 
reasons as ‘not being produced by body’; and ‘blue-smoke’ cannot be used as valid 
reasons, though they have the invariable concomitance of the respective sadhyas. 
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They cannot be used as valid reason because of the general principle that the deter¬ 
minant of invariable concomitance is itself the determinant of ‘being reason’. Ac¬ 
cordingly in reasons such as ‘blue-smoke’, the determinant of invariable concomi¬ 
tance is not ‘being blue smoke’, but simply ‘smokeness’ because of logical simplic¬ 
ity and so blue smoke cannot be used as a valid reason. Similarly, in the reason of 
‘produced by body’ the determinant of the state of being reason is the ‘state of being 
produced by body’. Therefore ‘being produced by body’ cannot be used as a valid 
reason. 

From what we have been explaining it is easy to see that the intrinsic nature of the 
basic principles of Nyaya logic lead ineluctably to God as the culmination of philo¬ 
sophical and epistemological enterprise. What are the basic epistemological princi¬ 
ples on which these subtle arguments are based? In Nyaya studies in general, and in 
Navya-nyaya studies in particular, it is very easy for one to miss the wood for the 
trees. There are so many different topics in Navya-nyaya that one can easily get lost 
in particulars, though of course a detailed and exact knowledge of the individual 
topics is a prerequisite for an appreciation of Navya-nyaya as a whole. What then is 
the basic concern of Navya-nyaya? Its overriding concern is in its sustained effort to 
study with unparalleled rigour and exactitude the nature, dimensions and conditions 
of human knowledge; and, as we know, the philosophical problem par excellence is 
the problem of knowledge. With rare insight Navya-nyaya examines the problems 
connected with human knowledge and sets forth in detail the exact conditions in 
which valid knowledge is possible. It should be borne in mind that in and through 
the analysis of human knowledge Navya-nyaya mediates also a self-understanding 
of human beings which deserves close examination and probably even unqualified 
appreciation. Thus its definition of vyapti, invariable concomitance, is not a sterile 
definition of the concept but an exploration of a profound aspect of human knowl¬ 
edge itself and it may plausibly be argued that its true significance comes out in the 
Isvara-vada. 

In order to make the problem still clearer let us pose the following question; we 
know that the logical proof for the existence of God is developed by Vacaspati- 
misra, Udayana and Gangesa against the logical and philosophical arguments of 
their opponents, especially the Buddhists. What however is most intriguing is that 
none of these authors nor even later commentators on Gangesa’s work like Jaya- 
deva, Pragalbha or Rucidatta ask the question why is it that according to Nyaya 
logic it is possible to establish the existence of God? On the other hand neither 
Dharmaklrti nor any of his followers like Jhanasrlmitra or Ratnaklrti raise the ques¬ 
tion why in the Buddhist logical system it is not possible to establish the existence 
of God? It is also to be noted that none of the modem scholars who studied these 
texts raise this question, much less answer it. The question has also escaped the 
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attention of general philosophers who know broadly that the Buddhist tradition does 
not believe in God, whereas Nyaya is theistic, at least as far as the great works of 
Vacaspatimisra, Udayana and Gangesa are concerned. But they never ask the ques¬ 
tion what is the reason for this difference? 

An adequate answer for this question lies naturally in the concept of knowledge in 
the different systems and hence in the possibilities and limitations of their logic. 
Therefore it could be asserted without much hesitation that the Nyaya proof for the 
existence of God presupposes a theory of knowledge according to which it is possible 
to raise the question of God whereas the Buddhists of Dharmaklrti school propose a 
theory of knowledge according to which it is radically impossible not only to prove the 
existence of God but even to conceive an idea of him. Thus the Nyaya system has as 
horizon a theory of knowledge which renders possible the proofs for the existence 
of God. That is why it could be validly asserted that in the Nyaya theory of knowl¬ 
edge the Absolute becomes the horizon of all knowledge and therefore also of all 
human activities. This aspect of the Nyaya theory of knowledge in all its details is 
not developed explicitly in Nyaya treatises but implied in them. But of course it 
does not mean that such an interpretation is purely subjective. On the contrary an 
interpretation of this kind is based on the very foundation of the system itself. 

In order to explain this it is necessary to refer to some of the very basic theories of 
Nyaya epistemology. Intimately connected with it is the fundamental Nyaya theory 
about what is usually known as invariable concomitance ( vyapti ). In simple terms 
invariable concomitance is the invariable relationship of the reason with that which 
is to be established by the syllogism. Thus, when you establish fire by means of 
smoke, you presuppose an invariable relation of smoke with fire. But the concept is 
not as simple as that. In fact a large part of Nyaya discussions on the theory of 
knowledge and inference in general is all about this concept of invariable concomi¬ 
tance. Further this concept is of primary importance in all the major systems of clas¬ 
sical Indian thought. In fact prolonged and persistent controversies ranged among 
the different schools on this point precisely because they sought to justify their dif¬ 
ferent metaphysical positions on the basis of this aspect of the theory of knowledge. 
The controversy was acute between the Buddhists, especially of the Dharmaklrti 
school, and the Naiyayikas. And the point of difference between these two schools 
is that in Nyaya it is possible from what we have known to assert also what we have 
not known, whereas the Buddhists tend to deny this. But this of course is an over¬ 
simplified statement. 

In slightly more technical terms, the Buddhist position would be the following: we 
know a thing whose existence we have not directly perceived only if that thing be¬ 
longs to the class of things which could be the object of direct experience. And the 
Naiyayikas on the contrary hold that we can, on the basis of the experience of the 
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class of things about which we have direct knowledge, assert the existence of a 
thing even if that thing does not strictly belong to the class of things that could be 
perceived. This in fact in simplified terms is the crux of the problem in the Buddhist 
and Nyaya theories of knowledge and of invariable concomitance. Consequently the 
arguments regarding the existence of God became the centre of heated controver¬ 
sies. Nyaya holds that it is possible for us to know the unknown from what we have 
known. It also means that this unknown need not necessarily belong to the class of 
things which are already known, but according to the Buddhist system as repre¬ 
sented in the school of DharmakTrti it is necessary that this unknown thing should 
belong to the class of things that are already known. Otherwise we cannot make any 
affirmation whatever about this unknown thing. 

From what has been said it follows that the epistemological presupposition of 
Nyaya theory of inference involves by implication first of all the capacity of human 
intelligence to rise above what is of immediate experience. We could further draw 
the important conclusion that this Nyaya theory implies that human beings cannot 
think except in the context of an Absolute. No theory of knowledge is possible 
without implying at the same time the existence of an Absolute and the inherent 
capacity of human intellect somehow to grasp this Absolute. And such an explana¬ 
tion of the basis of Nyaya theory of knowledge particularly with reference to the 
concept of invariable concomitance is quite legitimate. An interpretation of this kind 
is based on sound philosophical and philological analysis of the texts concerned 
(VATTANKY (1984: 153 ff.)). This implies therefore that the Nyaya theory of 
knowledge can be explained and validated only against the background of the basic 
and inherent capacity of the human intellect to rise above the mere phenomena 
which are directly perceived by it. 

This is also the basic reason why it is asserted that the God of the Naiyayikas is a 
transcendent one. The dynamism of knowledge that is implicitly affirmed in the 
Nyaya theory of inference cannot simply stop at an anthropomorphic God who is 
immanent to the system itself. 7 If the God of the Naiyayikas is just one of the cate¬ 
gories admitted by the system then there would not be much point in elaborating the 
theory of inference which tries to establish objects beyond sense experience. In fact 


7 Of course this interpretation is not fully in line with the usual idea of God in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system according to which, in the beginning of creation, God produces movement in the 
atoms according to the various adrstas of souls. The adrsta itself is insentient and therefore God is 
needed to activate it. In such an interpretation of the Nyaya-Vaisesika idea of God, he is not a 
transcendent reality but he is one of the categories within the system, but does not stand above it. 
My point here is that although this is the traditional interpretation of God in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system, still the theory of knowledge in general and of inference in particular by its inherent dy¬ 
namism demands the existence of a transcendent God. 
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as we have explained the dynamic nature of the Nyaya theory of knowledge and 
inference can be fully understood only in the context of the infinite capacity of the 
human intellect to reach out to the ultimate. 

It is quite possible that some one may disagree with the above interpretation of the 
Nyaya theory of knowledge and inference on the one hand, and of the Buddhist 
theory of knowledge and inference on the other, and with the conclusions drawn 
from such interpretations. But then it is incumbent on the one who disagrees to pro¬ 
pose another plausible answer to the question which was raised: why is it that ac¬ 
cording to the Nyaya logic it is possible to establish the existence of God? On the 
other hand why is it that in the Buddhist logical system of Dharmaklrti it is not pos¬ 
sible to establish the existence of God? The classical authors and their commenta¬ 
tors do not give any explicit answer to this question. We have to reflect long on their 
texts themselves and their implications. I have given one interpretation based on 
which a plausible answer to this question is given. It is for other scholars either to 
accept my answer or to challenge it with adequate reasons. 

From these discussions, the conclusion seems to force itself upon us. In compari¬ 
son with the literature on the other topics of the Nyaya system, works on Isvara- 
vada are significant. The three theistic sutras and the commentaries on them espe¬ 
cially by Uddyotakara and Vacaspatimisra, the Nydya-kusumanjali of Udayana and 
the Isvara-vada of Gangesa stand out as major contributions to philosophical and 
logical thought. Gangesa’s Isvara-vada in particular is a work composed with con¬ 
siderable ingenuity, though dependent on Vacaspati for some of the basic argu¬ 
ments. It is as succinct as it is subtle, as we have seen in the discussion on the fal¬ 
lacy of counter-thesis with reference to the inference to establish the existence of 
God. But when we study in depth each section of the work analysing each sentence 
and each expression we can marvel at the subtlety and depth of the author. In a 
sense concealing his art, Gangesa deploys various important elements of Nyaya 
logic, such as the concept of invariable concomitance, the notion of fallacies etc. to 
substantiate his claims in the sphere of theism. And in doing so he is also communi¬ 
cating a profound understanding of human knowledge and of human being itself, 
firmly upholding that Theism is an integral element of genuine philosophical an¬ 
thropology (VATTANKY (1984) and (1993)). Considered in this perspective, it can 
be asserted on sound principles of textual exegesis and philosophical hermeneutics 
that theism is the culmination of Nyaya logic. 
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1.1. Introduction: the knowability thesis 

In his Padartha-dharma-samgraha (PBh), Prasastapada ascribes three common prop¬ 
erties to all ontological categories: existentiality * 1 ( astitva ), nameability ( abhidheyatva ) 
and cognisability (jneyatva ). The well-known and often debated passage of PBhi 2.3, 
p. 16 = PBh 2 11 reads: 

T° sannam api padarthanam astitvabhidheyatva-jneyatvani. 


I gratefully acknowledge the feedback I have received from Stephen Phillips on the notion 
of astitva and related issues and thank him for all his comments on the paper. 

1 To translate astitva, I deliberately choose ‘existentiality’, which might appear odd at first, in 
order not to project any ready-made ideas on the term, the semantics of which first requires proper 
analysis. Its meaning will become clear in the sequel, esp. p. 256 ff. 
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‘All the six ontological categories have [the following three properties in 
common]: existentiality, nameability and cognisability.’ 

This idea is sometimes simplified to the statement that ‘whatever exists is nameable 
and knowable;’ 2 however, such a rendering occurs not without a semantic loss of the 
original statement and prejudging the exact relation, such as co-extension or partial 
overlap, between the three properties, a relation that should first be studied more 
carefully. We can call it the Nyaya-Vaisesika thesis of the knowability of every¬ 
thing, or the knowability thesis for short. 

The present paper will take up the question again, 3 whether these three properties 
were thought to be coextensive or not, by supplying some additional material, and 
will demonstrate how far the issue is related to the idea of omniscience accepted by 
the Vaisesika. I will also argue that the triad of existentiality ( astitva ), nameability 
(i abhidheyatva ) and cognisability (jneyatva ) entered the system of Vaisesika in the 
late fifth century CE at the earliest in a package of four interrelated concepts that 
necessarily complement each other. The other three ingredients are: the belief in 
god’s existence 4 , belief in god’s omniscience and belief in supernatural perception. 
What is important, the paper is an attempt to reconstruct early historical develop¬ 
ments in the tradition of Nyaya-Vaisesika and not to engage the subsequent devel¬ 
opment of these ideas. I deliberately avoid discussing such philosophers as Udayana 
or Gangesa or ideas (e.g. upadhi ) that were later developed as, perhaps, a response 
to some problems also posed by issues discussed in the present paper in order to 
avoid a methodological error of projecting later ideas onto an early phase of the 
system. 


2 See Karl H. POTTER (1968: 275): ‘to be is to be knowable and nameable’, and POTTER (1995: 
48): ‘whatever is, is knowable and nameable’. 

3 The issue was dealt with already in such works, for example, as Potter (1968), Shaw 
(1978), Halbfass (1989), Halbfass (1992: 158), Potter (1995), Perrett (1999). 

4 I consistently translate isvara as ‘god’ for a few reasons. First, isvara should be distin¬ 
guished from deva (‘divine being’) in translation. Second, I consider it a better practice to translate 
Indian Sanskrit terms into English rather than leave them untranslated, because otherwise, in 
extreme cases, a translation would purely consist of Sanskrit terms embedded in English morphol¬ 
ogy and be a case of a ‘Sanskritic new speech’, and because even a rough English translation 
approximates the idea of how we understand a given Sanskrit term, albeit it does not always con¬ 
vey the meaning in a most adequate manner. Third, the Indian concept of isvara does not really 
overlap with what is understood under ‘God’ in monotheistic traditions of Judaism, Christianity or 
Islam. Fourth, to an extent the meaning of isvara partially relates to theistic concept of Westem- 
Asian and European traditions, I consider the term ‘god’ (unlike Yahveh/Jehovah, Allah, Siva 
etc.) a common noun (albeit with necessarily only one instantiation for the monotheists), not a 
proper name, and as such it should be consistently written lower case, despite the tradition. 
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1.2. Other examples of the knowability thesis 

Prasastapada was not unique in the tradition of Nyaya-Vaisesika. At more or less 
the same time Uddyotakara alludes to these ideas in the Nyaya-varttika with similar 
words, 5 taking the idea of the three properties as already well-known and necessi¬ 
tating no additional explanation. 

Likewise Candramati (Maticandra?) refers to these ideas at the end of his Dasa- 
padartha-sastra (DPS)—now preserved only in Chinese translation, 6 that presents 
the Vaisesika system partly independent of the Vaisesika-sutra s—which is cited 
here in two different English renderings: 

‘Which of these (five kinds of abhdva —P.B.) are objects of percep¬ 
tion; which are not objects of it? All the five non-existences are not 
objects of perception. On the other hand, even those which exist with¬ 
out being supported by other things are altogether objects of inference. 
[Section 11.— Conclusion ] 

Which of these ten categories are knowable; which are not knowable? 

All are knowable and also causes of their 
recognitions’ 7 ; 

‘[253] Among these five [kinds of absences], how many are the ob¬ 
jects of direct cognition, and how many are not the objects of direct 


5 NV| 1.1.5, p. 56.21 = NV 2 1.1.5, p. 50.17: sattva-prcfimeyatvabhidheyatvady-anumanam 
praptam. 

5 NV 2 . The passage is quoted in HBTA, p. 317.26. 

Worth noting is that Uddyotakara uses the tern astitva not in the Vaisesika sense of 
‘existentiality’, which is discussed in the present paper, as it stands in triad of astitva-abhidheyatva- 
jneyatva, but in the sense of ontological existence, e.g. in such phrases and contexts as ‘the exis¬ 
tence of soul’ (NVj 1.1.10, p. 66.17-18 = NV 2 , p. 60.11-12: icchadinam pratisandhdnam 
atmastitva-pratipadakam; NVi 1.1.34, p. 119.8-9 = NV 2 1.1.33, p. 109.21-22: tad yathd dtmano 
’stitva-ndstitva-vicarandyam iti. dtmano ’stitva-nastitva-samsayah iti, etc.) or ‘the existence of 
god’ (NVi 4.1.21, p. 461.4-7 = NV 2 , p. 433.7 ff.: isvara eva nyayam. tatra hi pram an any 
avighdtena pravartante iti. astitvdsiddhih iti cet atha manyase siddhe Isvarasyastitve karanantara- 
nirakaranam nimitta-kdrana-bhdvas ca siddhyet, etc.). 

6 After a first fragmentary attempt by Paramartha, DPS was eventually fully translated into 
Chinese by Xuanzang (Hsuan-tsang, 600-664) under the title Shengzong shijuyi lun (a rendering 
of Vaisesika-nikaya-dasa-padartha-sastra ) in 648 (or between 646 and 648), after his return to 
China fromNalanda; see Ul (1917: 1) and Bagchi (1944: 151). 

7 Translated by Ul (1917: 119). Cf. also a relevant note of Ul (1917: 224): ‘“Knowable” rep¬ 
resents jheyatva, while astitva and abhidheyatva are included in “causes of their recognition”.’ 
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cognition? [254] Any [kind of absence] is not the object of direct cog¬ 
nition. But all [kinds of absences], which exist without having any lo¬ 
cus other [than their own], are the objects of inference. [255] Among 
these ten categories of entities, how many are cognizable and how 
many are non-cognizable? [256] All are cognizable 
and are the cause of expressions’ 8 9 (emphasis— 

P.B.). 

The idea is also expressly echoed in the Prasastamati-tika passages quoted in DNC 
(p. 517.5-7; see below, p. 274) by Mallavadin, albeit it does not seem to be known 
to the original author(s) of the Vaisesika-sutra? 


2. The structure of Prasastapada’s argument 
Let us first take a closer look at the structure of Prasastapada’s statement. 


2.1. Possible formulations and loss of ontology 

As it is well-known, in the Vaisesika ontology, the structure of the world is de¬ 
scribed as reducible to atomic facts, analysable as follows: 

A property (dharma , q) is related to its substratum (dharmin , p) with a 
particular relation (sambandha , R): R ( q,p ). 

One of the relations possible in Vaisesika, the relation of inherence ( samavaya ), 
acquired a predominant role and was classified as the sixth ontological category. 
Prasastapada defined it as ‘the relationship between the locus and the located prop¬ 
erty’ 10 . Others defined it later as ‘the qualifier-qualificand relationship’ ( visesana- 
visesya-bhava ) 11 . 


8 Translated and reconstructed into Sanskrit by Miyamoto (1996: 206), DPS 2 253-256: 
[253] etadrsanam pancabhavanam kati drsta-visavah katy adrsta-visayah? [254] same ’drsta- 
visayah. kim tu ananyasritya vartamanah same 'numdna-visayah. [255] etesarii darsa-padarthanam 
kati jneyah katy ajneydh? [256] sama eva jneyah. te cdivabhidhdna-hetuh. Cf. also Miyamoto 
(1996: 251): prasastapada-bhasya-dravya-granthe sadharmya-vaidharmya-nirupananam sannam 
api padarthanam astitvabhidheya-jneyah’dni. 

9 Cf. n. 23. 

0 PBhi 12, p. 326.1 = PBh 2 375: adhikaranadhikartavyayor eva bhava[h ]. 

11 Uddyotakara, e.g. NV) 1.1.4, p. 32.16. 
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In the Vaisesika-specific terminology, the Western-type predicate proposition of 
the form 

‘x is P’ : 

P(x) 

would thus correspond to: 

‘The property /’-ness is related to its substratum x with the relation of 
inherence P: 

I (P- ness, x), 

which can be simplified to: 

‘x possesses the property /’-ness.’ 12 

This is why the idea expressed by Prasastapada’s statement: ‘anything that 
possesses the property of existentiality, also possesses the property of nameability 
and cognisability’, could be logically converted to a typical predicate statement: 
‘whatever is existent is also nameable and cognisable’. 

That would not, however, happen without consequence. The transformation 
would, first, involve the obvious loss of the specific ontological relation between 
subject and predicate typified by the relation of inherence, and, second, would re¬ 
duce the property-substratum relation of inherence to a predicate-subject relation. 
What remains intact is the logical relation between the subject and the predicates, or 
between the substratum and its properties. In the paper, I shall occasionally use the 
shorthand ‘whatever is existent is also nameable and knowable’, or similar expres¬ 
sions, for the complete proposition: ‘among all the six categories anything that pos¬ 
sesses the property of existentiality, also possesses the property of nameability and 
cognisability’. 


2.2. Possible readings of Prasastapada’s statement 

We notice that the three properties can, theoretically, be coextensive, partially 
overlap or be in the relation of inclusion. To save paper, I will not discuss all the 
theoretical possibilities, but only refer to those that are contextually most plausible. 

Accordingly, Prasastapada’s complete statement: ‘All the six ontological catego¬ 
ries have [the following three properties, inherently related to them, in common]: 


1 For instances cf. PBhi 2.3, p. 19 = PBfb 15 (n. 26 below), and DNC, p. 517.5 f.: vat punah 
dravyadinam svata evabhidhana-pratyaya-visayatvam sattvat sattadivat (see n. 30 below). 
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existentiality, nameability and cognisability’, which assumes the reality of the rela¬ 
tion of inherence, can be converted to one of the following predicate statements: 

Fl° ‘Among the six ontological categories, whatever is existent, is also nameable 
which is in turn cognisable’: astitva c (jneyatva c abhidheyatva), or 
F2° ‘Among the six ontological categories, whatever is existent, is also cognis¬ 
able which is in turn nameable’: astitva c (abhidheyatva c jneyatva), or 
F3° ‘Among the six ontological categories, whatever is nameable, is also existent 
which is in turn cognisable’ abhidheyatva c (jneyatva c astitva), or 
F4° ‘Among the six ontological categories, whatever is nameable, is also cognis¬ 
able which is in turn existent’ abhidheyatva c (astitva c jneyatva), or 
F5° ‘Among the six ontological categories, whatever is cognisable, is also 
existent which is in turn nameable’: jneyatva c (astitva c abhidheyatva), or 
F6° ‘Among the six ontological categories, whatever is cognisable, is also name- 
able which is in turn existent’: jneyatva c (abhidheyatva c astitva). 13 

What needs to be clarified is also the exact relation between the sets of properties, 
i.e. the equation/inclusion sign c should be diambiguated as either = or c , e.g.: 

jneyatva = astitva = abhidheyatva, or 
astih’a a (jneyatva c abhidheyatva), or 
jneyatva c astitva c abhidheyatva, or 
jneyatva c (astitva = abhidheyatva), etc. 

The relation between nameability (abhidheyatva) and cognisability (jneyatva) 
does not seem to pose much difficulty due to the eventually 14 verbal char¬ 
acter of cognition, accepted by the Nyaya-Vaisesika, but also because the commen¬ 
tators take them both as coextensive: jneyatva = abhidheyatva. 

For instance at a much later period, in the Kiranavali, Udayana singles them out 
and treats in the same manner: 

‘[Objection:] “But these two [categories of nameability and cognis¬ 
ability] exist even with respect to [the seventh ontological category of] 
absence”. They do, indeed. Flowever, what is intended to be expressed 


13 The possibilities of formal notation are larger depending on how we use the parentheses, e.g. 
F2* (astitva c jneyatva) c abhidheyatva, F2* ( astitva c abhidheyatva) c jneyatva, etc. For our 
purposes the issue is of no practical importance. 

14 By ‘eventually’ I mean that, even in the case of the contents of the non-conceptual (indeter¬ 
minate) perception (nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa), one becomes aware of it only at a subsequent stage 
of conceptual (determinate) perception ( savikalpaka-pratyaksa ), which in principle can be verbal¬ 
ised. 
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[here in the Prasastapada-bhasya ] is not the difference [between all 
the ontological categories] with respect to this [absence], but the simi¬ 
larity with respect to six ontological categories.’ 15 

Similarly, in the Nvaya-kandali (NKan), Sridharamisra says that: 

‘Nameability is indeed the intrinsic nature of the real thing, i.e. it is 
nothing but the intrinsic nature of something that exists; and, in view 
of the difference of [the particular] condition [of the real thing], name- 
ability is called cognisability.’ 16 

What remains problematic is how the pair nameabi 1 ity -cogn isabi 1 ity actually relates 
to existentiality, viz. whether it is the equation: astitva = (jneyatva = abhidheyatva ), or 
the inclusion of either of two kinds: nameability-cognisability is the proper subset 
of existentiality, viz. astitva c (jneyatva = abhidheyatva), or the other way round, 
viz. (jneyatva = abhidheyatva) c astitva. 

Researchers interpreted Prasastapada’s thesis in diverse ways. Karl H. POTTER, 
for instance, took it for granted that all the three properties are coextensive: 

‘“To be is to be knowable and nameable”. The Naiyayika reads this as 
fully reversible: whatever exists (in the broadest sense) can be known 
and can be spoken of, named; furthermore, if something is known, or 
if it is named, then it exists. Likewise, if something is nameable, it is 
knowable, and vice-versa. The three abstract nouns in the Sanskrit 
motto apply to each and every thing in the universe’ (1968: 275), 
as well as 

‘whatever is, is knowable and nameable’ (1995: 48). 

Also Roy W. Perrett (1999: 401) echoed the thought: ‘Whatever exists is know- 
able and nameable’. The same interpretation was expressed several decades ear¬ 
lier by Ganganatha JHA (1982: 37): 

‘Though “beingness” would seem to belong to Abhava also, and as 
such the mention of “six” categories only would appear incorrect,—yet 
when we bear in mind the fact that our author has enumerated only six 
categories, the incongruity ceases; as to mention “six” categories, as 
having “beingness” is as much as to say that it belongs to all things. 


15 KA, p. 19.5-7: nanv etad eva dvayam abhave ’py astiti cet, astu, na hi tad-apeksaya 
vaidharmyam idam vivaksitam, api tu sad-apeksaya sadharmyam. 

16 NKani, p. 16: tac ca vastunah svarupam eva bhava-svarupam evavasthd-bhedena jheyatvam 
abhidheyatvam cocyate. 
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And any thing that exists is also capable 
of being “predicated”’ (emphaisis—P.B.). 

And in the same spirit Jaysankar Lai SHAW (1978: 259-260) asserted that: 

‘To exist is to be knowable and nameable. It is claimed that if some¬ 
thing has one of the three properties, it has the remaining two proper¬ 
ties as well. ... Every object has the property of being communicable 
through language. ... This amounts to saying that an object can be an 
object of knowledge of cognition.’ 

However, Wilhelm HALBFASS (1992: 158) was far more cautious in his judge¬ 
ments: 

“‘All six categories possess is-ness, nameability, and knowability” 

(sannam api padarthanam astitvabhidheyatvajneyatvani). 110 Prasasta- 
pada’s short statement is elusive; its simplicity is deceptive. It does not 
clarify the relationship between astitva, on the one hand, and predica- 
bility and knowability or objectifiability, on the other. The fact that he 
coordinates them as common attributes ( sadhannya ) of the six catego¬ 
ries does not necessarily mean that he considers them to be coexten¬ 
sive. 111 The commentators usually include nonbeing ( abhava ) under 
abhidheyatva and jneyatva , but are reluctant to do so with regard to 
astitva', although we may know and speak of nonbeing, nothing knowable 
or speakable exists (or “is there”) apart from the six positive categories. 112 
[ 110 PBh,p. 16.].’ 

I will return to this important question whether the three properties are coextensive 
or not in § 3 below (p. 273 ff). 


2.3. Existentiality and existence 

Prasastapada, Candramati and Uddyotakara are too laconic to judge the way they 
conceived of the relation of the three properties. Not only do they not define them, but 
also treat them as meta-categories 17 that underlie the system and its categories and are 


17 Cf. HALBFASS (1992: 1945): ‘ Astitva is not part of the fundamental “nomenclature of the 
world.’ It is not “listed” and “named” among the categories, but used to describe and analyze 
them. I is a second-order concept, an abstraction.’ Indeed, the problem of the property of astitva to 
be considered a separate category is pointed out by Santaraksita in TSaP 572: 
samjhapaka-pramanasya visaye tattvam isyate / 
sannam astitvam iti cet sadbhvo ’nyas te prasajyate II 
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too well known to be defined or explained. They must have already become a 
‘common assumption’ of the discourse at that time. All Prasastapada says about them 
is, for instance, that they apply to all the six categories to which the universe is reduci¬ 
ble, i.e. they apply to everything. Most importantly, astitva is clearly distinguished 
from the highest universal ( samanya) of existence ( satta ), which is possessed only by 
the first three categories of ‘concrete things’ ( artha ): substances ( dravya ), qualities 
(guna ) and movements ( karman ). Existentiality ( astitva) along with two other meta¬ 
categories, in their turn, are predicated of everything. Only ‘concrete’ things need 
‘existence’ {satta) for their existence, whereas the remaining three categories—i.e. 
universals (samanya), individuators (visesa) 18 and inherence ( samavaya )—do not and 
cannot; they do possess, however, existentiality (astitva). 

Some clarification with respect to the actual relation between the concepts of satta 
and astitva can be found in PBh. In the chapter on the relation of inherence, Prasasta¬ 
pada explains that 

‘Just as the presence (sc. the universal existence, satta) of substances, 
qualities and movements, which consists in [their] being existent, 19 has 
no additional association with the universal existence (sc. it needs no 
second-order universal of existence), similarly inherence, consisting in 
occurrence has no additional (sc. second order) occurrence; therefore 
[inherence] occurs in itself.’ 20 

In other words, the highest universal of existence that characterises substances, 
qualities and movements, does not need any second-order universal of existence; it 
does need though the quality of ‘being existent’, or ‘having the nature of something 
existent’ ( sad-atmaka ), i.e. existentiality (astitva). 

Thus, the highest universal of existence (satta) is inherently related—through the 
relation of samavaya —to only those entities and all those which can ostensively be 
referred to as denotata with specific terms denoting them. Accordingly, the extension, 
or application, of satta is narrower than that of astitva?' This contention finds further 


ls An idea that only partially resembles Duns Scotus’ notion of haecceity (‘thisness’), the main 
difference being that for Duns Scotus it was the notion of a particular non-qualitative property 
or aspect of a thing responsible for its distinct individuality or essence, whereas for Vaisesika it 
is a separate category. 

19 Cf. VS(C) 1.2.4 ( bhavah sdmdnyam eva) and VSV(C) ad loc. 

20 PBhi 12, p. 328 = PBfu 384: yatha dravya-guna-karmanam sad-atmakasya bhavasya 
nanyah satta-yogo 'sti, evam avibhagino vrtty-atmakasya samavdyasya nanvd vrttir asti tasmat 
svatma-vrttih. 

21 This was eventually perceived as problematic by some. See for instance Bhatta Vadlndra 
who, in his Vaisesika-sutra-varttika (VSV), equates astitva with satta to avoid a range of 
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support in Prasastapada’s following statement which indirectly associates the property 
of being related to the universal existence ( satta-sambandha ) with the property of 
being nameable according to a linguistic convention that governs the process of con¬ 
ventional naming of the first three categories (substances, qualities and movements): 

‘All three [categories, viz.] substance etc. (sc. qualities and move¬ 
ments), possess the relation with [the universal] existence, [possess] 
the status of [entities] that are endowed with intermediate universals, 
[possess] the status of [entities] that are nameable with [the help of] 
speech elements that [express their] denotata [in accordance] with the 
convention [that applies] to them 22 .’ 23 

We can see that for Prasastapada there are two different strategies to denote entities, 
or—to put it differently—different categories are all amenable to being denoted in two 
different ways. All the six categories, which are also possessed of existentiality 
(i astitva ), are nameable ( abhidheya ), whereas the first three of them, which are pos- 


difficulties; see ISAACSON (1995: 28-29): ‘What Bhatta Vadlndra does here is attempt to solve an 
inherent difficulty in Vaisesika ontology by equating what originally was a “second-order con¬ 
cept,” which fell outside of the supposedly all-inclusive categories, with the highest universal. 
This attempt to make the description and classification of really existing things as complete as 
possible with a small set of first-order concepts and avoiding the use of concepts at a higher 
(meta-) level as far as possible, inevitably entails infinite regress, circularity or dtmasrayah at 
some key points; how persuasive Bhatta Vadlndra is in arguing that this does not invalidate his 
proposals I shall leave to philosophers to debate. No Indian thinker, as far as I know, has followed 
Bhatta Vadlndra in this.’ 

2 ~ This is in accordance with VS(C) 7.2.24: samayikah sabddd artha-pratyavah .—‘The under¬ 
standing of the meaning [takes place] by virtue of the speech element governed by a convention.’ 

A reference to such an understanding of the meaning of a word, which denotes concrete entities 
(substances and their qualities) as well as their movements, which expresses both the universal and the 
particular aspect—and only these first three categories possess universals (samanya) and individuators 
(visesa ), may earlier have been referred to by Bhartrhari in VP 2.125, which is slightly ciyptic: 
niyatas tu prayoga ye niyatam yac ca sddhanam / 
tesdim sabddbhidheyatvam aparair anugamyate // 

‘Others conclude that specific application [of words] (sc. universals) and means [to 
apply them] (sc. particulars) are what is expressed by the speech element.’ 

23 PBhj 2.3, p. 17 = PBh 2 14: dravyadmam trayandm api satta-sambandhah, samanya- 
visesavattvam, sva-samayartha-sabdabhidheyatvam, dharmadharma-kartrtvam ca. 

It is generally accepted by later Vaisesika authors that the idea goes back to Prasastapada, 
which further implies that the first to adopt the three properties ( astitwi-abhidheyatva-jneyatva ) 
common to all ontological categories was Prasastapada, see VSU 8.2.3, p. 370.3-4: tad uktam 
prasastadevacaryaih “trayandm artha-sabdabhidheyatvam ca ’ iti. —‘It was stated by the esteemed 
preceptor Prasasta that the three [categories possess] the status of [entities] that are nameable with 
[the help of] speech elements that [express their] denotata.’ 
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sessed of the highest universal of existence ( satta ), are in addition nameable through 
speech elements that express their denotata following the convention that applies to 
these categories ( sva-samayartha-sabdabhidheya ). Such an interpretation is additionally 
strengthened by a mediaeval commentary called Prasastapada-bhasya-samalocana: 

‘[All first three categories, viz. substances, qualities and movements,] 
possess the relation with [the universal] existence, which (sc. the rela¬ 
tion) consists in inherence. Intermediate universals are substantiality etc. 

(i.e. qualitativeness ( gunatva ) and mobility ( karmatva )). [These three 
categories also possess] the status of [entities] endowed with these 
[intermediate universals]. Only three [categories, viz.] substance etc., 
are named with the help of an independent (sc. not connected with a 
subordinate word) speech element that [expresses] its denotatum 
(object), not any other [category]. This precisely is the convention, 
[expressed] in the own literature of the Vaisesikas, to facilitate prac¬ 
tice, just as [the statement] of The Instruction on Yoga (YBh): “The 
triad of meditation, contemplation and concentration with respect to 
one [object constitute] restraint”.’ 24 

Thus, only the first three ontological categories can be related through inherence 
to existence, whereas such categories as intermediate universals ( dravyatva , gunatva, 
karmatva ), individuators and inherence are excluded; they possess astitva (‘existen- 
tiality’) instead. Prasastapada explicitly states that they are not nameable in the same 
way as the first three categories. In other words, universals etc. are not ostensively 
nameable, i.e. cannot be ostensively indicated with an accompanying verbal expres¬ 
sion: 


‘[The subsequent] three categories such as universals etc. (i.e. indivi¬ 
duators and inherence) [possess] the status of [entities] that are existent 
in their own essence (sc. are self-existent), [possess] the status of 
[entities] that are characterised (or: recognised) by cognition 25 , [possess] 
the status of [entities] that are not effects, [possess] the status of [entities] 
that are not causes, [possess] the status of [entities] that do not possess 


~ 4 PBhS, p. 10.15-20 (ad PBh 2 14): satta-sambandhah samavaya-laksanah samanya-visesa 
dravyatvadavah tadvattvam nirupapadendrtha-sabdena dravyddayas traya evabhidhiyante 
ndpare. esa eva samayo vaisesikdndm sva-sdstre vvavahara-laghavaya yathd “ dhyana-dharana- 
samadhi-trayam ekatra samyama ” § iti yogdnusdsane. 

11 YBh 3.4: dharand-dhydna-samadhi-trayam ekatra samyamah. 

2 ~ As regards the ambiguity of the expression buddhi-laksana (‘those whose characteristic is 
cognition’ or ‘those who are recognised through cognition’) cf. VyV, p. 40.21-22: tatha buddhir 
laksanam yesam buddhya laksyanta iti va buddhi-laksanas tesdrit bhavo buddhi-laksanatvam. 
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any intermediate universals (i.e. subtypes), [possess] the status of 
[entities] that are permanent and [possess] the status of [entities] that 
are not nameable with [the help of] speech elements that [express their] 
denotata.’ 26 

Centuries later, Sankaramisra restates the idea slightly differently: 

even though [universals, individuators and inherence] are bereft of 
existence, [which is the highest universal], they are the contents of 
cognition that [they are] existent...’ 27 

All that means is that all the six categories of the classical Vaisesika can become 
the contents of both verbal expressions ( abhidhana ) and cognitive acts ( pratyaya ), 
but only first three of them can be indicated directly (by pointing) as well as both 
named (with either general or non-abstract singular terms, or names) and veridically 
thought of as concrete objects, whose qualities or states are spatio-temporarily lim¬ 
ited and which are potentially observable directly. 

Worth noting is that the same idea is paraphrased (quoted?) and ascribed to Prasasta- 
mati by Mallavadin in DNC, where he introduces a longer quotation from the 
Prasastamati-tika : 

‘Further, one may object: “[All three categories, viz.] substance etc. (sc. 
qualities and movements), are the contents of verbal designation and 
cognition <as something existent> 28 only by their own force, because 
they are existent (or: because of their existentiality), just as the existence 
and other [universals are the contents of verbal designation and cognition 
because they are existent by their own force]. Just as there is verbal des¬ 
ignation and cognition of the existence and other [universals] by their own 
force, not because of their union with [the universal] existence, similarly 
there is verbal designation and cognition also of [the three categories of] 
substance etc. (sc. qualities and movements) by their own force, not be¬ 
cause they are endowed with [the universal] existence”. That is not cor¬ 
rect, because [substance, qualities and movements] do not share the na- 


6 PBhj 2.3, p. 19 = PBh 2 15: samanyadinam trayanam svatma-sattvam buddhi-laksanatvam 
akaryatvam akaranatvam asamanya-visesavattvam nityatvam artha-sabdanabhidheyatvam ceti. 

“ 7 PBhTS, p. 177.3-7: samanya-visesa-samavdyanam svatma-sattvam. tac ca satta-sunyatve 
sati sat-pratyaya-visayatvam. buddhi-laksanatvam canuvrtta-buddhi-vyavrtta-buddhi-hetu-buddhi- 
visavatvam eva laksanam samanyadinam trayanam ity uktam. 

2S The edition reads: dravyadinam svata evabhidhana-pratyaya-visayatvam, but—in view of 
the recurring reading sad-abhidhdna-pratyayau in DNC, p. 517.6, p. 517.6-7 and p. 519.7—we 
should perhaps read dravyadinam svata eva sad-abhidhana-pratyaya-visayatvam. 
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ture of it (i.e. of universal existence). Since substance etc. (sc. qualities 
and movements) do not have the nature of this [universal existence], 29 
[their] verbal designation etc. (i.e. cognition) as something existent is 
based on [the universal] existence, like [the ideas] “the one with no 
stick” and “the one with a stick” are based on [the idea of] “a stick”.’ 30 

Thus, what renders the first three categories ostensibly expressible and cognisable 
as concrete denotata, i.e. as objects or phenomena that can be directly indicated, 
seems to be the universal existence that is related to them. The remaining three cate¬ 
gories, including universal (the primary of them being existence ( satta )), can nei¬ 
ther be expressed ostensibly (sc. pointed to) nor be directly cognised in the same 
manner, i.e. as potentially spatio-temporarily determinable objects that that are re¬ 
lated to particular qualities, albeit they can be spoken and veridically thought of as 
general objects or ideas. Prasastamati rejects an unidentified opponent’s opinion 
that the first three categories (substance, qualities and movements) would not 
need any additional factor or determinant to be expressed and cognised as existent 
entities, the way the remaining three categories can, on the grounds that the idea of 
existence as a universal is already entailed in any statement that addresses an object 
that exists or an object that does not exist. While Mallavadin subsequently rejects 
the idea, he nonetheless refers to Prasastamati’s formulations: 

‘What has been said, viz. “Since they do not share the nature of it (i.e. 
of universal existence), verbal designation and cognition of substance 
etc. (sc. qualities and movements) as something existent is [possible] 


29 See remark b in n. 30. With the reading asad-atmatvat, as it is (wrongly) printed, we would 
have to read: ‘Since substance etc. (sc. qualities and movements) do not have the nature of some¬ 
thing existent [on its own]’. 

In addition, the idea of sad-atmakatvalsad-atmatva corresponds to astitva (see p. 257), and 
what is meant here is the idea that the three categories of substances etc. need the third category to 
be amenable to verbal expression etc. 

30 DNC, p. 517.5—518.1 (Vol. II): yat punah “dravyadlnam [ dravya-guna-karmandm a ] svata 
evabhidhana-pratyaya-visayatvam sattvat sattadivat. vatha sattddeh sad-abhidhdna-pratyayau 
svata eva, na satta-yogdt, evarii dravyadlnam api sad-abhidhdna-pratyayau svata eva, na satta- 
yogacf ’ itv ukte ucyate — nditad, atdddtmyat. dravyadlnam asad-atmatvdt b satta-nimittam sad- 
abhidhanadi danda-nimittadanda-danditvavad iti. 

11 DNC, p. 517.3: tesarii trayanam. 

b Read: atad-dtmatvat in view of (1) the preceding atdddtmyat, (2) DNC, p. 519.7: atad-atmatvdd 
dravyadlnam... (see n. 31), and (3) DNCV, p. 519.26-27: atad-atmatvad ity-ady asattatmakatvad 
dravya-guna-karmandm sad-abhidhdna-pratyayau satta-yogdt. 

Cf. MSVT, III, p. 29.5-8: tad yadi danda-purusa-sambandho dandi-sabdasyabhidheyah, tathd 
sati tan-niskarse danditvam danditeti tva-talor anusasanam upapadyate. yathdi go-sabdabhidheyam 
samanyam gotvam iti tv apratyayena niskrsyate. 
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only because they are endowed with [the universal] existence, it is not 
possible by their own force”, that too is not [correct].’ 31 

We can further notice that members of the compound sad-abhidhana-pratyaya — 
resolved as sad-abhidhana (‘verbal designation [of x\ as existent’) of Prasastamati 
and sad-pratyaya (‘cognition [of x] as existent’)—correspond to the triad astitva- 
abhidheyatva—jheyatva of Prasastapada. ’ 2 


2.4. How do existentiality and existence differ? 

The comparison of Prasastapada’s vocabulary (astitva—abhidheyatva—jneyatva) 
and that of Uddyotakara (sattva-abhidheyatva—prameyatva, quoted in n. 5) reveals 
that the terms astitva and sattva can, at least on some occasions, be treated as inter¬ 
changeable, depending on the choice of authors. The specific character of astitva 
(‘existentiality’) and the way it differs from satta (‘existence’) will become clearer 
when we compare the usage of still another term, viz. bhava, which may at first appear 
to cover some of the semantics of ‘existence’ and which occurs in selected pas¬ 
sages of Prasastapada’s work and of the Prasastamati-tlka as quoted by Mallavadin 
and Simha-suri. The term bhava occurs in at least the following meanings in both 
works: 


31 DNC, p.519.7-520.1: yad apy uktam “atad-atmatvad dravyadinam sad-abhidhana- 
pratyaycm satta-yogat, na svatah ” tad api na. 

32 In his criticism Mallavadin directly refers to Prasastamati’s ideas. This also throws 
additional light on the relations between the three properties (existentiality, nameability and cog- 
nisability): DNC, p. 521.7-522.1: yatas caivam tasmat sato bhdvah satteti vyutpattir dravvady- 
vyatirikta-sattarthaiva kartari sasthi-vrtteh. yat tat sadbhir bhuyate ... sad ity-abhidhana-pratyaya- 
karanam sarvatra. —‘Since it is so, [viz. the universal existence of substances etc. is there by its 
own force,] therefore the presence of that which is existent [is the universal] existence—such is 
the etymological formation the meaning of which is nothing but [the universal] existence as some¬ 
thing different from substances etc., inasmuch as the genitive case is used [to indicate] the agent. 
... That which obtains by virtue of existent [entities] (sc. the fact that existent entities occur as 
such) is the cause of verbal designation and cognition of the form: “[it] is existent” with respect to 
everything.’ Cf. DNCV, p. 521.20-522.-11: yatas caivam ity-adi, yasmat svata eva satta 
dravyadinam yukta tasmat sato bhdvah satteti yd sabda-vyutpattir bheda-sasthy-bpadanartha sa 
dravyady-avyatirikta-sattarthaiva jhayate satarii bhdvah satteti. kim kdranam? kartari sasthi- 
vrtteh. tad-vyakhydnam — yat tat sadbhir ity-adi gatartham vavat sad ity-abhidlidna-pratyaya- 
kdraitaiit sarvatreti. Comp, also DNCV, p. 535.23-24: yat tat tena bhuyate sa satta “bhu 
sattaydm” [PaDhb 1] itipathatsamanyam. 
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(1) bhava in the sense of ‘presence’, ‘occurrence’, where it is equivalent 
to sadbhava, viz. ‘x is there’, ‘x is present here’; 33 

(2) bhava in the sense of‘existence [of]’, viz. ‘there is’, ‘there exists’; 34 

(3) bhava in the copulative meaning of ‘is’, viz. ‘jc is /” 35 ; 36 

(4) bhava in the sense of satta-samanya, viz. the highest universal/’ 7 

The last meaning is technical, and thus relevant to our discussion, whereas the first 
three express the ideas of ‘being’ (i.e. ‘being there’, ‘being a P' etc.) in a rather lose 
sense, especially in ontological, existential or predicative senses respectively. Most 
importantly, bhava in the fourth meaning is equated with the universal existence, 
which is in agreement with an earlier tradition of the Vaisesika-sutra iS , and it is 
nowhere associated with the idea of astitva, whereas the term sattva is. We see that, 
in other words, existentiality ( astitva , sattva) corresponds neither to the highest 
universal {satta-samanya) nor to existence {bhava) in the ontological sense as 
‘presence’, or ‘being there’ etc., nor to the copulative meaning of the verb ‘to be’ 
(Vas, ybhu). 

What is existentiality {astitva, sattva) then, and how does it differ in its meaning 
and application from the universal existence {satta, bhava)'? It is, in my opinion, the 


33 PBln, p. 238 = PBh 2 270: ubhavasiddho ’nyatarasiddhas tad-bhavdsiddho ’numeyasiddhas 
ceti. ... tad-bhavdsiddho yatha dhuma-hhavenagny-adhigatau kartavyayam upanyasyamano 
baspo [PBh/ vdspe) dhuma-bhavenasiddha iti. Cf. VNT, p. 14: vdsa-grhadisu tcirhi dahcindbhave 
’pi dhuma-sadbhdvcid vyabhicara iti cet. 

j4 PBln 10, p. 312 = PBh 2 364-365: apararii dravyatva-gunatva-karmatvady anuvrtti-vydvrtti- 
hetutvdt samanyam visesas ca bhavati. ... prany-aprani-gatandm anuvrtti-vydvrtti-hetutvdt sdmdnya- 
visesa-bhavah siddhah. See also DNC, p. 518.1-2: katham idam tadatmycim (of dravyadi and 
satta)? kim sato bhdvat uta sat-karatvat? 

35 In one of its two meanings, either = or c , viz. «:; cf. BOCHENSKI (1956: 357; § 40.16). 

36 PBh[ 9.5, p. 308.1 = PBh 2 356: dkasa-kdla-dig-atmandm saty api dravya-bhave niskriyatvarh 
sdmdnyddivad amurtatvat. 

37 PBln 8, p. 187.3-7 = PBh 2 171: buddhi-sukha-duhkhecchd-dvesa-prayatndndm dvayor dtma- 
manasoh samyogdd upalabdhih. bhava-dravyatva-gunatva-karmatvadindm upalabhyddhara- 
samavetanam asraya-grahakair indriyair grahanam ity etad asmad-ddinam pratyaksam. Comp, 
the paraphrase in NKan 2 , p. 454.9: satta-dravyatvadinam samanyandm asrayo... See also PBh, 12, 
p. 326.12 ff. = PBh 2 376-377: sa ca dravvddibhyah padarthantaram, bhavaval laksana-bheddt. 
yatha bhdvasya dravyatvddinam svddhdresu atmdnurupa-pratyaya-kartrtvat svasrayadibhyah 
parasparatas carthantara-bhavah, tatha samavayasydpi paficasu padarthesv iheti-pratyaya- 
darsanat tebhvah padarthantaratvam iti. na ca samyogavan nandtvam, bhavaval lihgavisesad 
visesa-lihgabhavac ca. tasmdd bhdvavat sarvatraikah samavaya iti. [here: bhava = satta-samanya. 
Comp, the paraphrase in in NKan l5 p. 236.21. 

38 VS(C) 1.2.4: bhavah samanyam eva. Cf. VSV(C) ad loc.: bhavah satta samanyam eva, trisv 
api dravyadisv anuvartamanatvat na visesah. 
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capability of any category of the Vaisesika system to enter the ontological structure 
of the word and to relate to other categories, viz. it is that peculiar capacity that 
enables any category to be a part of the atomic facts (see § 2.1., p. 252) down to 
which the world structure is analysable. In other words, in terms of extension, the 
property of existentiality of entities that can be parts of atomic facts concerns primarily 
such entities that are subjects of existential statements ‘x exists’/ ‘there is x\ and as 
such the property seems to be characterised by existential entailment, controversial 
as it may seem (especially having taken into consideration Kant’s argument). This 
aspect is highlighted centuries later by Sankaramisra, who avails himself of Navya- 
Nyaya terminology to make it unequivocally clear that astitva attaches to absolutely 
everything that is there, can be thought of and accordingly categorised: 

‘With respect to these [six categories] existentiality means precisely 
the fact [that all these categories] are referred to as “jc exists”. Further, 
this [property of existentiality] is indeed traditionally [considered] 
as something different, i.e. as [a property] common to absences. Ac¬ 
cordingly, one should understand that everything, whether having the 
status of a property or a property-possessor, shares a common property 
of being universally present.’ 19 

If my understanding of the above is correct, existentiality is, consequently, such a 
property that typifies a reification of the ontological commitment expressed in exis¬ 
tential statements. 

Precisely such reification is questioned by the Buddhist opponent Kamalaslla, 
who—while referring to T° (PBhi 2.3, p. 16 = PBIh 11)—argues that to postulate 
such a property lacks any objective basis insofar as it never occurs separately from 
and as something separate from all the six categories; to say that ‘x possesses exis¬ 
tentiality’ and ‘there is x’ is one and the same thing and the difference is merely 
linguistic, but not ontological: 

‘In such [statements as] “the six ontological categories have existential¬ 
ity” and “there is a group of six [categories]”, even though there is no real 
difference [in what they express], the genitive form is used. For you do 
not admit existentiality as something over and above the six categories.’ 40 


39 PBhTS, p. 175.4-7: tatra castitvam astiti-visayatvam eva tac cabhava-sadharanam anyad 
yatha-srutam eva. evarii ca dharmatva-dharmitvadikam api sarvam kevalanvayi sadharmyam iha 
pratyetavyam. 

40 TSaP 572, p. 192.9-10: sannam padarthanam astitvam tesam ca sannarh varga itv-adav 
asaty api vastave bhede sasthy-adi bhavaty eva. nahi bhavadbhih sat-padartha-vyatiriktam 
astitvadisvate. 
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The property of astitva singles entities as a part of the ontological framework, 
whereas the property of satta (‘existence’) turns them into elements of our concrete 
experiences. The latter thus concerns merely entities that are potentially 41 amenable 
to ostension, i.e. they are capable of being demonstrated e.g. by pointing, and are re- 
lata, i.e. the loci of relations. At the same time, satta points to the entities’ capability 
of being subjects of predicative sentences of the type ‘x is P’ as entities that are loci 
of relations and thus are predicated of as being endowed with properties, i.e. as re¬ 
lated to other entities by a relation different than a relation of inherence ( samavaya ). 
Accordingly, we can predicate of qualities ( guna ) and movements (karman) of sub¬ 
stances ( dravya ), and of other properties or relations (but not qualities) of qualities 
and movements, whereas we cannot predicate of any properties of the remaining 
three categories that do not possess satta, but only possess astitva. 

The relation between astitva and satta is, therefore, additive in the sense that all 
the six categories possess the former, and some (i.e. the first three) are, in addition, 
endowed with the latter: satta adds to astitva in some cases, but the converse of the 
relation does not hold. We could also use the term ‘bare existence’ for astitva in a 
very particular sense to imply that an entity is merely there at least as an object of 
thought in its bare form, divested of all its possible properties and relations; how¬ 
ever it would not imply that the entity actually and obj ectively 
exists as an observable part of atomic facts, i.e. that it is endowed with various rela¬ 
tions and properties. What is important, astitva in no way implies an object’s 
existence in mind or an intentional content of a thought ( vide supra, p. 269). Fur¬ 
ther, we could use the term ‘actual existence’ for satta in the sense that an entity 
actually and objectively is a part of an atomic fact and, therefore, is possessed of 
particular properties and is related to other relata, i.e. that it is actually instantiat- 
able. Since satta only attaches to entities of which we can predicate properties and 
relations, we could also call it ‘predicative existence’. 

Interestingly, what we might thus provisionally call ‘bare existence’ will be de¬ 
scribed by subsequent authors exclusively and emphatically in positive terms, e.g. 
as ‘[the property of] being endowed with intrinsic nature’ by Sridharamisra {sva- 


41 In the Nyaya-Vaisesika ontology, not all concrete entities are directly perceptible to an ordi¬ 
nary eye, e.g. atoms are not, being of infinitesimal size beyond ordinary perception. Similarly, 
qualities and movements of such entities are not directly perceptible to an ordinary eye, e.g. the 
vibrating movement of atoms ( spandana ) is not, unless—as the Naiyayika-Vaisesika believed— 
one is endowed with a kind of suprasensory perception (yogi-pratyaksa ) or the so-called seers’ 
perception ( arsa-pratyaksa ), known also as intuition (pratibha or pratibha), see VS(C) 9.28 (see 
n. 162) and PBh[ 8.12, p. 258 = PBh 2 288 (see n. 161). However, all these objects are potentially 
amenable to ostention, provided one is endowed with a special kind of suprasensory perception, or 
adequate sensory apparatus to perceive them. 
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rupavattva 42 ), ‘the ability to be cognised in a cognitive act primarily through af¬ 
firmation’ by Sanlcaramisra ( vidhi-mukha-pratyava-vedyatva ) 43 , ‘the ability to be¬ 
come the datum for a cognitive act primarily as affirmation’ by Udayana ( vidhi- 
mukha-pratyaya-visavatva 44 ) as well as ‘the existence of the thing in its intrinsic 
nature’ and ‘the ability to become the datum for a cognition primarily as affirma¬ 
tion’ by Jagadisa Tarkalankara in his Prasastapada-bhasya-sukti ( svarupa-sattva 
vidhi-mukha-pratiti-visayatva 45 ). 

Thus, the usage of the term astitva as well as its subsequent paraphrases highlight 
the affirmative aspect of all the ontological categories and accentuate the opposition 
to the Buddhist apoha theory: all categories are amenable both to cognitive and verbal 
acts directly, as they are, not via the semantic exclusion {apoha). 

2.5. Existentiality, existence and non-existence 

If, as it seems, by ascribing a property of existence ( satta ) to an entity that belongs 
to one of the first three categories, one is ontologically committed, how would it 
harmonise with the non-existence of such objects as a hare’s horn ( sasa-visana ) or 
sky flower ( kha-puspa ) that we can think of and speak of? 

To answer this, we should first see how the ascription of a property of existential¬ 
ity {astitva) to such non-existent entities is compatible with its ontological commit- 


NKari] p. 16: astitvaiii svariipavattvam sannam api sadharmyam yasya vastuno yat 
svarupam tad eva tasyastitvam. abhidhyeyatvam apv abhidhana-pratipadana-yogyatvam, tac ca 
vastunah svarupam eva bhava-svarupam evavasthci-bhedena jheyatvam abhidheyatvam cocyate. 

43 PBhTS, p. 174.14-175.3: nirupitd sat-padarthi vairdhamyam (recte: vaidharmyam) api 
nirupitam eva laksana-prasahgena samprati sadharmyam nirupyate. sannam astitvam 
abhidheyatvam jheyatvam. tatrastitvam vidhi-mukha-pratyaya-vedyatvam. nanu abhcivo ’stity 
abhave ’py etat sadharmyam gatam iti cet na nah-uparagena vidhitva-pratiksepat. tamo ’stiti 
pratitir astiti cet na nah-arthantar-bhavenaiva tamah-pada-pravrtteh bhabhavo hi tama iti. 
abhidheyatvam abhidhana-karma-bhavaU’am sat-paddbhidheyatvam varthabhidheyatvam va. 
jheyatvam api sattd-prakdraka-jhana-visayatvam jhana-visaya-bhavatvam va. 

44 KA, p.19.3-7: astitvam — vidhi-mukha-pratyaya-visayatvam; pratiyogy-anapeksa- 
nirupanatvam iti-ydvat. abhidheyatvam — abhidhana-yogyatd. sabdena sahgati-laksanah 
sambandhah. jheyatvam—jhana-yogyatci, jhdpya-jhdpaka-laksanah sambandhah. nanv etad eva 
dvayam abhave ’py astiti cet, astu, na hi tad-apeksaya vaidharmyam idam vivaksitam, api tu sad- 
apeksayd sadharmyam. 

43 PBhSu, p. 114: [Sukti] astitvam svariipa-sattvam tac cdbhayavrtti-dharmavattvam. 
abhavasyalaksyatve tu tadrsa-bhavatvam vdcyam. evam agre ’pi. astitvam vidhi-mukha-pratiti- 
visayatvam. tac ca — pratiyogy-anapeksa-nirupana-visayat\’am itv dcdrya-vydkhyanantu cintyam. 
nirupanam hi tatra yadi saksat-karas tadatindriye dravyadav avyaptih. yadi ca jhana-matram 
tarhy abhave ’ti vvaptih, anapeksanta-vaiyarthyam ca syad iti. abhidheyatvam pada-sakyatvam. 
jheyatvam jhana-visayatam. 
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ment within the Nyaya-Vaisesika framework, insofar as it is the property of existen- 
tiality that carries the ontological commitment, whereas the property of existence 
(satta), that applies to a narrower set of things, merely inherits it. 

It seems that the latter three categories of universals ( samanya ), individuators 
(vises a ) and inherence ( samavaya) do not pose any significant difficulty once their 
existence is accepted within the ontological framework of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system. This is precisely what the list of the ontological categories (padartha ) is all 
about: it offers a catalogue of all that is there. Since the three categories, by definition, 
have no properties, they cannot function as subjects of predicative sentences that 
predicate a mismatched quality of, say, movement of them. Such sentences would 
suffer from defective construction of faulty ascription of a incompatible property. 
The problem, therefore, is with the first three categories that seem to allow for such 
entities as a hare’s hom (sasa-visana), a sky flower ( kha-puspa ), a trembling of the 
hands etc. of the son of a barren woman 46 , a colourless paint, or immovable wind. 
They ‘allow’ in the sense that it is only in the context of these first three categories 
that we can face the problem of a combination of incompatible or contradictory 
constituents into one contradictory, impossible or empirically unattested whole. 

We should remember that, generally (there might be some exceptions though), the 
philosophers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika do not distinguish between non-existent objects, 
such as ‘Pegasus’, a donkeys’s hom ( khara-visana ) or a crow’s teeth ( kaka-danta ), that 
are generally not impossible but are merely not attested in experience, i.e. are 
empirically not instantiated, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
purely fictitious objects, such as ‘the present king of the Republic of India’ or ‘a 
barren woman’s son’ ( vandhva-suta ), that contain contradictory properties, which 
makes them logically impossible. All of these are subsumed in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika under the same category of absolute non-existence, or absence 
( atyantabhava , samanvabhava, see VS(C) 9.5). It seems that such a two-fold 
distinction is conceived of only by Candramati in his DPS 1.11, where he addition¬ 
ally speaks of relational non-existence, or absence ( sarhsargdbhdva ), i.e. the ab¬ 
sence of (at least) two (or more) particular constituents that are not related in a par¬ 
ticular place. 47 

So, the question arises whether, for the early Naiyayika-Vaisesika, the property of 
existentiality ( astitva ) can also be predicated of such fictitious, non-existent objects? 


46 The example is taken from NBhu, p. 109: *vandhya-putrasyapany-adi-kampa-°. 

47 DPSi, p. 101: ‘Natural non-existence is that whereby existence, substances, ad so on do not 
yet come either to conjoin with or entirely to abide in one another’, DPS 2 1.11 [81], p. 181: ‘Rela¬ 
tional absence: That in which the highest universal, substances and so on are neither connected 
with nor inherent in some place is called relational absence ( samsargabhava iti yasmin satta- 
dravyadinv ekaikapradese ’samynktdny asamevatani va sa eva samsargabhava ity ucvate).' 
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Or, does it attach to existent objects only? If it does, what is the status of fictitious 
objects? Do they possess existentiality or not? If they do not, how is it possible to 
claim, as Prasastapada does, that all the six ontological categories, including ficti¬ 
tious entities, have the property ‘existentiality’? Further, how does existentiality 
relate to the fact that something exists or to the fact that something does not exist? 
Some light is on the problem is shed by the pre-DharmakIrtian 4S Naiyayika Aviddha¬ 
karna, whose view is referred in passing to by Santaraksita (inexplicitly) and 
Kamalaslla (explicitly) as follows: 

‘Aviddhakarna, however, formulated the following reasoning to prove 
the permanence (etemality) of atoms: indivisible atoms do not pos¬ 
sess anything that can be accepted as [their] producer which is [at the 
same time] furnished with a property [that attaches] to something ex¬ 
istent, because it is not a datum [that can be cognised] by cognitive 
criteria which demonstrate existence, like a hare’s horn. [To explain 
word for word:] A property [that attaches] to something existent 
[means] a property of a thing in existence, [and this property is] exis¬ 
tentiality; something that is furnished with this [property of existenti¬ 
ality] means something that is endowed with it; [the above statement] 
is the negation of such [a property that attaches to something existent]. 

[All this means] that there is no cause that produces atoms.’ 49 

If we accept the veracity of Kamalaslla’s testimony—and Kamalaslla generally 
proves quite reliable in this regard—that this is Aviddhakarna’s view, and he was 
probably not unique, we can see the Nyaya-Vaisesika considered existentiality to be 
a property of real or potentially existent entities ( sad-dharma ). Existentiality cannot 
therefore attach to such entities as a hare’s horn ( sasa-visana ), a sky flower (kha- 
puspa ) etc. 50 

That would be an indirect reply to a query whether it is at all conceivable that a 
fictitious compounded entity, e.g. a hare’s horn, which does not possess the highest 
universal of existence ( satta ), could be endowed with existentiality ( astitva ). Theo¬ 
retically it could, the way universals, individuators and inherence do: they possess 
astitva but not satta. Aviddhakarna seems to suggest that such a fictitious com- 


4! ' His proof of god (‘from the unique structure’, samsthana-visesa, samnivesa-visista), is re¬ 
ferred to by Dharmaklrti in PV 1.12 ac ( Pramana-siddhi). 

49 TSaP 553, p. 187.3-7: aviddhakarnas tv anunam nityatva-prasadhanaya pramdnam aha — 
paramanunam utpadakdbhimatam sad-dharmopagatam na bhavati, sattva-pratipadaka- 
pramanavisayatvdt khara-visanavad iti. sato vidyamanasya dharmah sad-dharmo ’stitvarii 
tendpagatam praptam astity arthah. tasya pratisedho 'yam. anutpadakam karanam nastity arthah. 

50 It does, however, attach to their absences, see p. 278 ff. 
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pounded entity possesses neither. That conclusion is further strengthened by the 
series of paraphrases referred to above (p. 265), such as: ‘[the property of] being 
endowed with intrinsic nature’, ‘the ability to be cognised in a cognitive act primarily 
through affirmation’, ‘the ability to become the datum for a cognitive act primarily 
as affirmation’, ‘the existence of the thing in its intrinsic nature’ or ‘the ability to be¬ 
come the datum for a cognition primarily as affirmation’. Clearly, such descriptions 
would hardly apply to fictitious entities. Since such fictitious entities simply do not 
exist in any way, they can be possessed neither of existentiality nor of existence. 
Their ‘existence’ even as a content of thought or as an idea is merely an illusion which 
is a result of erroneous ascription of real properties to a real thing: a hare exists, a 
hom exists, a relation of a horn to a particular animal likewise exists; however such 
a property-substance-relation compound does not hold in the case of a hare. 51 That 
explains why astitva is not merely ‘existence in mind’ (vide supra, n. 265). 

In addition, it is well-known that the Naiyayika-Vaisesika claimed that words do 
refer to existent things only, i.e. to things that possess existentiality {astitva). That is 
confirmed e.g. by Prasastapada’s statement that to say that ‘a speech element does 
not denote an object’ is a contradiction in terms 52 . That is perfectly in line with what 
Uddyotakara says elsewhere: 

‘For we do not find any single term which is non-denoting. Even if 
you considered that the term “soul” has the body etc. as its contents 
(referent), also in that case the inconsistency would not be eliminated. 

Why [not]? Because then what becomes the contents of the statement 
“there is no soul” is the following: “there is no body etc.”. [If you say]: 

“What you imagine to be the soul does not exist”, [we reply]: we do 
not imagine the soul, inasmuch as what the imagination [of a certain 
objectx] is is a cognition of such [an object* which is formed] 
through wrong attribution of the properties of a certain [object onto 
another object] due to the [imagined] similarity of a certain [object*] 
which is not of that kind to [objectsy] which are to be of such 
kind. However, we do not consider that the soul is of that kind. [If] you 
say: “[We consider the soul to be of such kind] as you imagine the 
soul”, then you are confronted with the following query: In what way 
do we imagine the soul? [Do we imagine it] as something existent or 
as something non-existent? If [we imagine it] as something existent, 
then what is the affinity between something non-existent and some- 


See p. 271 ff., and mi. 57, 58. 

52 PBhi 8.12, p. 234 = PBh 2 267: na sabdo ’rtha-pratyayaka iti sva-vacana-virodhi. Prasas- 
tapada mentions it in the context of logical fallacies ( abhasa ). 
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thing existent (sc. what is the shared property), on the basis of which 
the soul is the contents of the imagination? And [the existence of] the 
soul has already been accepted by anyone who advocates the affinity 
(sc. the shared property) of the soul and non-soul, because there is no 
affinity between something non-existent and something existent. 

If [you] first imagine, in the soul, some personal identity the contents 
(sc. referent) of which is the body 53 and then [you] contradict it, [you 
do] not eliminate the inconsistency, because in such a way [you] ac¬ 
cept the existence of the contents (referent) which is the personal identity 
as something different from the body etc. If you think that there can by 
no means exist an object for a single term, for instance the void, dark¬ 
ness etc., that is not [correct], because it [still] does not eliminate the 
inconsistency. The [denoted] object for the term “the void”, to begin 
with, is the following: such a substance for which there exists no oc¬ 
cupant, because it is [an empty space] fit for dogs (?) 54 , is called “the 
void”. Likewise, [the denoted object that corresponds] to the term 
“darkness” is the data such as substances, qualities and movements in 
the case of which the conditions [that make them amenable] to appre¬ 
hension have not been reached 30 . Substances etc. (sc. qualities and 
movements) [found] in all such cases wherever there is absence of 
light are called “darkness”. Someone (i.e. the Buddhist) who says that 
the term “darkness” is non-denoting contradicts his own doctrine be¬ 
cause darkness consists in the four kinds of clinging [admitted in Bud¬ 
dhism]. Therefore there is no single term which is non-denoting.’ 56 


53 I.e. ‘if you, although you deny the existence of soul, claim that, while using the word “soul”, 
we in fact use the word as referring to a body... ’ 

54 The phrase svabhvo hitatvat is a bit unclear to me; it certainly relates to the etymology of both 
sunya and svan, traditionally derived from the verb Viu / Vivi (‘to swell, to grow, to become inflated’). 
It definitely relates to the uselessness of things given dogs, an idea we find e.g. in MDhS 8.90: 

janma-prabhrti yat kimcitpunvam bhadra tvaya b'tam / 
tat te sarvam suno gacched yadi bruyas tvam anyatha II 

‘Whatever merit you have done since your birth, my dear, all that will go to the 
dogs, if you speak untruth.’ 

55 Sc. ‘invisible’; for the expression ( an)upalabdhi-Iaksana-prapta see KELLNER (1999: 195- 
198) and BALCEROWICZ (2005). 

56 NVi 3.1.1, p. 340.7-341.6 = NV 2 3.1.1, p. 320.16-321-9: na hv ekatii padam nirathakam 
pasyamah. athapi sariradi-visayam atma-sabdam pratipadyethdh, evam apy anivrtto vyaghdtah 
katham iti? na asty atmeti vakyasya tadanlm ayam artho bhavati sarlradayo na santiti. atha yam 
bhavanta atmanam kalpayanti sa nastiti na vavam dtmanam kalpaydmah. kalpand hi ndmatatha- 
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Clearly, such descriptions as ‘a hare’s horn’ or ‘a sky flower’—and, similarly, names 
(expressing complex ideas) such as ‘Pegasus’ or such compounded descriptions as ‘the 
present King of the Republic of India’—do not denote any real entity taken as a whole, 
and are non-denoting expressions. On the other hand, these expressions do connote, 
inasmuch they represent particular cognitive states or intentional objects, albeit non¬ 
existent as a whole. 57 The solution of the problem how such non-denoting expressions 
are meaningful utterances lies in their composite nature. 58 

In a nutshell, a lucid explanation of the problem is given by Uddyotakara in his 
commentary on NS 3.1.1, where he defends the existence of soul: 

‘Even if the following [argument] is brought up: “[The concept «the 
soul»] is like [the concept] «the hare’s hom», that too is an unproved 
example. Why? Because the statement “a hare’s horn” has [a particu¬ 
lar] relation as its contents (sc. refers to a particular relation). [There¬ 
fore] we negate the relation [of the hom to the hare, but] we do not ne¬ 
gate the horn [as such]. [The opponent:] “Let the example be: «the re- 


bhutasya tatha-bhavibhih samanyat tad-dhannadhyaropenc? tad-pratyayah b . na cdtmdnam evarii- 
bhiitam pratipadydmahe. yam bhavanta atmanam kalpayantiti bruvancf bhavdn prastavyo jayate, 
katham vayam atmanam kalpaydma iti. kirn sattvenathasattvena va? yadi sattvena him asatah satd 
sadharmyam yena kalpana-visaya dtmd A , atma-samanyam cdndtmano bruvata atmdbhyupagato 
bhavatiti. na hv asatah satd sdmdnyam astiti. 

atha sarir&di-visayam ahamkaram dtmani kalpayitva vipatyetf evarii sarlradi-vyatirikta- 
ahankara-visaya-sattva-abhyupagamad anivrtto \yaghdtah. atha manyase eka-padasya navasyam 
arthena bhavitavyam iti yatha sunvam tama iti & tan na, vydighata-anivrtteh. sunya-sabdasya tavad 
ayam artho yasya raksita dravvasya na vidyate tad dravyam svabhyo hitatvac chunyam ity 
ucyate. tamah-sabdasydpy anupalabdhi b -laksarta-prdptdni dravya-guna-karmani visavah. yatra 
yatrdsannidhis tejasah tatra tatra dravyadi tamah-sabdendbhdhivate'. tamah-sabdas canarthaka 
iti bruvanah sva-siddhdntam bddhate caturnam upadana}-rupatvdt tamasa iti tasmdn 
nanarthakam ekam k padam iti. 

a NVi: °-dharmdropena. b NV[: °-pratyaya-visayatvam. C NV!: bruvbno. d NVi: atmana. e NVi: 
viparyasyati. f NV 2 : evam ca. g NV 2 : iti ca. h NV 2 : °-sabdasydnupalabdhi-°. ‘NVi: °-sabdenocyate. 
1 NVi: °-upadeya. k NVi omits ekam. 

Some portions of the section NV 3.1.1 have been translated by CHAK.RAVARTI (1982: 230- 
231), albeit the references to the Buddhists are not. 

57 See e.g. Shaw (1974: 336). 

’ s Much has been written on how such non-denoting expressions can be meaningful utterances, 
and how the analysis of such compounded expressions on the Nyaya-Vaisesika account—to the 
excitement of a number of scholars—compares to various Western logicians, mostly Bertrand 
Russell; see e.g. McDermott (1970), Matilal (1970), Matilal (2005: 92 ff., Chapt. ‘4. Empty 
Subject Terms in Logic’), Shaw (1974), Shaw (1978), Shaw (1980), Chakravarti (1982), 
Perszyk (1983), Perszyk (1984), Matilal (1985: 78-88), Chakrabarti (1985). Most of these 
authors focus, however, on later Nyaya tradition. 
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lation of the hare and the horn»”. That too is not correct, because 
sometimes there can occur a relation of a hare and a horn, [e.g. we can 
tie a real horn to a real hare]. [The opponent:] “[But] that stands in 
contradiction with what people know. If you maintain that there is a 
horn on a hare, [you] contradict what people [know, i.e. you commit a 
formal fallacy called «a faulty example))]”. We do not contradict, be¬ 
cause the activity of people [occurs] by way of the denial of the cause- 
effect relation (sc. what the people are concerned with is the denial of 
the causal relation between the hare and the horn). People, to begin 
with, deny that the hare has a horn either as its effect or its cause. 
There is no cause-effect relation between a hare and a horn the way 
there is cause-effect relation between a cow and a horn. And, by 
[merely] denying a cause-effect relation [between the two, we do] not 
[assert] non-existence [of either of them], because it is not the case that 
if x is neither the effect nor the cause of y, x does not exist, like in the 
case of Devadatta’s blanket (sc. we can deny that Devadatta has a 
blanket, but we do not have to assert the non-existence of the blanket 
as such or the non-existence of Devadatta as such, even though there is 
no causal relation or possessorship between the two). Further, if [you] 
say that a hare’s horn does not exist, then you [have to] answer the 
query: is it a generic (absolute) denial or a specific (partial) denial? If 
it is a generic (absolute) denial, then it is a not correct, because it is 
not possible. [From the statement] “the hare does not have a horn” 
also follows that “the hare does not have any horns of a cow etc.”, 
and that [thesis] is not possible [to assert], because it is not the case 
that the [horns of a cow] do not exist [or that one cannot tie a cow’s 
horn onto a hare’s head]. If it is a specific (partial) denial, then [we] 
deny a particular hom of a [particular] hare, [such a hom] of which the 
hare is not the effect and which is not the cause of the hare. What [we] 
deny is precisely such a cause-effect relation [between the hare and the 
hom]. On the other hand, a cause-effect relation that is found in other 
cases is denied here [in this particular hare-hom case]. Therefore, the 
example [of a hare’s hom] is not applicable when you [want to] prove 
the absolute non-existence [of something]. By the same token the non¬ 
existence of a sky flower is understood to have been explained.’ 59 


59 NV[ 3.1.1, p. 343.3-20 = NV 2 3.1.1, p. 322.20-323.11: yad apidam ucvate sasa-visanavad ity 
ayam apv asiddho drstdntah. katham iti sasa-visana-sabdasya sambandha-visayatvat. sambandha- 
pratisedho na visana-pratisedhah. sasa-visana-sambandha udaharcinam bhavisyatiti so 'pi na yuktah, 
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Accordingly, the Naiyayika-Vaisesika do not assert the reality, in any sense, of 
such non-existent entities as a hare’s horn ( sasa-visana ) or a sky flower (kha- 
puspa), which, it seems, can neither possess the property of existentiality ( astitva ) 
nor the property of existence ( satta ). In the case of a non-existent object of this 
kind, all the three elements exist, viz. the hare, the hom and a causal relation. How¬ 
ever, what is non-existent is a compound of all the three. 60 

For the above reason, such compounded fictitious entities cannot apparently pos¬ 
sess the property of existentiality {astitva). Likewise, the expressions that seem to 
refer to them do not turn out to be non-denoting terms, possessing neither astitva 
nor satta, but what they actually denote are existent components of such a com¬ 
pound, albeit causally or factually unrelated. It follows that the Naiyayika- 
Vaisesika neither postulate that such expressions may refer to fictitious, non-existent 
objects, the way Meinong (1904), PARSONS (1980) or Zalta (1983) and (1988) 
did, nor do they claim that these expressions are meaningful, albeit they cannot be 
assigned any truth-value, the way STRAWSON (1950) did. 

What still remains unclear is the status of such fictitious entities and how they can 
be thought of if they are denied existentiality and, with this, a place within an onto¬ 
logical framework of entities that can be thought of. 

3.1. Do the properties overlap? 

After we (have gained an impression that we) have understood the meaning of the 
property of existentiality ( astitva) and the way it differs from the highest universal of 
existence (satta), we should return to the issue brought up in § 2.2, namely whether ex- 


kadacid visanena sasasya sambandhopapatteh. loka-virodha iti cet. atha manyase vadi sase 
visanam asti nanu loko viruddhyata iti. na viruddhyate kdrya-kdrana-bhdva-pratisedha-dvdrena 
laukika-pravrtteh. lokas tavat kdryam kdranam va sasasya visanam nastily evarit pratisedhati. 
yathd gor visanasya ca karya-karana-bhavah, naivam a sasasya visanasya ca kdrya-kdrana- 
bhdvah. na ca karya-kdrana-bhdva-pratisedhdd asath’am na hi yad yasya na kdryam na kdranam 
tan nasti. yathd devadattasva pata b iti. idam ca sasa-visdnam nastiti bruvanah prastavyah kim 
ayam sbmdnya-pratisedho ’tha visesa-pratisedha iti. yadi samdnya-pratisedhah tan na yuktam 
asakyatvat. sasasya visanam nastiti gav-adi-visanany api sasasya na santiti praptam etac 
casakyam. na hi tani na santi. atha visesa-pratisedhah kimcid visanam sasasya pratisiddhyate 
yasya saso na kdryam yac c ca sasasya na kdranam iti. so ’yam kdrya-karana-sambandha eva 
pratisidhyate. karya-kdrana-sambandhas tv anyatra A drsta iha pratisidhyata iti natyantasattva- 
pratipddane drstanto bhavati. etena kha-puspady-asattvam vydkhyatam veditavyam. 

d NA|: na caivam . b NAu ghatah. c NAj: tac. d NAp °-sambandhas canyatra. 

The passage has also been translated in Chakravarti (1982: 232-233). 

60 The issue whether fictitious, non-existent objects have satta or astitva is different from the 
question whether the absences of such fictitious objects have either of them; see p. 278 ff. 
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istentiality, nameability and cognisability are coextensive properties or whether they 
partially overlap. A useful hint as regards the relationship between the three properties 
as they were understood in the sixth century can be found in the Prasastamati-tika pas¬ 
sage, already quoted above (see p. 261 and n. 30) and reproduced in DNC, p. 517.5-7. 

I leave aside the question whether the author of the Prasastamati-tika is the same 
person as the author of the Prasastapada-bhasva, or whether ‘Prasastamati’ is just 
another name for Prasastapada. 61 What is beyond doubt is, however, that both the 


61 A number of scholars opted for Prasastamati being different from Prasastapada, e.g. B. 
BHATTACHARYYA (1926: lxv): “Santaraksita 2 refers to the opinions held by another Naiyayika 
scholar who is called Prasastamati. This author seems to be different from the Vaisesika. Like his 
compeer Aviddhakarna we have no information about him, his doctrines, opinions and his time. 
All that we can hazard to say is that he flourished before Santaraksita, and the latest date that can 
be assigned to him is cir. 700 A.D.’ Also Surendranath DASGUPTA (1922-1955: I: 306, n. 1) as¬ 
signs Prasastapada to ‘5th or 6th century A.D.’ and, following B. BHATTACHARYYA (1926), Prasas¬ 
tamati to ‘A.D. 700’ (1922-1955: II: 172), implying that these two were different authors. Some other 
scholars claim that Prasastamati and Prasastapada are one and the same person, e.g. Anantalal 
THAKUR (1961: 14-16, esp. 14/15): ‘This goes to prove that this Prasastamati is identical with 
Prasastapada’, George CHEMPARATHY (1970), Wilhelm Halbfass (1989: 555), (1992: 170), and 
Johannes Bronkhorst (1996), (2000). 

The question of the identity of Prasastamati and Prasastapada does not seem conclusively set¬ 
tled to me, though, for various reasons. In the most comprehensive analysis of the question so far, 
CHEMPARATHY (1970: 249-251, §§ 9, 10) lists a number of quotations ascribed to Prasastamat / 
Prasastamati in various sources, and tries to find either their direct source or equivalents in PBh. 
Of the largest portion of them (§ 9, § 10, (a)-(g)), he himself opines that ‘It is to be observed that 
none of these fragments from the TSP [= TSaP] mentioned hitherto can be traced in PDS’ (1970: 
250). The remaining instances (§ 10, (h)-(i)), he cites, are indeed fragments found its TSaP ‘slight 
modifications and the order of the sentences being changed’, ‘or leaving out of phrases or short 
sentences of the original’ (1970: 250). CHEMPARATHY (1970: 251) arrives at his conclusion that 
‘Of the ten names under which we have classified these references and quations, all, except that of 
Prasastamat, are clearly identical with Prasastapada, either because they are associated with the 
Padarthadharmasamgraha as author or because the fragments handed down under these names 
have been traceable in the Padarthadharmasamgraha.’ However, CHEMPARATHY’s methodology 
follows the (logically faulty!) scheme: 

PI If passagges acribed to authors named 1. Prasasta, 2. Prasastacara, 

3. Prasastadeva, 4. Prasastadevacarya, 5. Prasastadevapada, 6. Prasastakara, 

7. Prasastakaradeva, 8. Prasastakara, 9. Prasastamat, 10. Prasastamati, are found 
in PBh, then all of these authors are identical with Prasastapada. 

P2 Indeed some passages are traceable to PBh. 

C Ergo, all these authors are identical with Prasastapada. 

Indeed, most (if not all the authors 1-8) seem identical with Prasastapada, also because 
their quotations are traceable to PBh. However, it is not the case with Prasastamati. Close simi¬ 
larities of Prasastamati’s fragments to passages of PBh may be simply due to the fact that both 
Prasastapada and Prasastamati (if we suppose they are two distinct persons) were propounders of 
the same modified system of Vaisesika and, naturally, expressed their ideas in similar words. That 
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texts belong to more or less the same period and to the same philosophical system. 
For practical reasons and out of cautiousness, I will treat Prasastamati, an important 
exponent of the Vaisesika system, as different from Prasastapada. My argument 
will, however, be equally valid in case Prasastapada and Prasastamati are one and 
the same person. 

Clearly, what Prasastamati (DNC, p. 517.5-7) calls ‘being the scope for verbal 
designation’ ( abhidhana-visayatva ) and ‘being the scope for cognition’ (pratyava- 
visayatva) corresponds to Prasastapada’s nameability ( abhidhevatva ) and cognisability 
(jneyatva ); similarly, Prasastamati’s sattva is equivalent to Prasastapada’s astitva. 62 

The following passage contains a proof formula ( prayoga ) that shows exact logi¬ 
cal relations between the terms: 

Thesis ( pratijna ): ‘Substance etc. (sc. qualities and movements) are 
the contents of verbal designation and cognition as something existent 
only by their own force’ ( dravyadinam svata evabhidhana-pratyava- 
visavatvam). 

Logical reason ( hetu ): ‘Because they are existent’ ( sattvat ). 

Example ( drstanta ): ‘Like existence and other universals’ ( sattadivat ). 
Invariable concomitance ( vyapti ): ‘Just as there is verbal designation 
and cognition of the universal existence and other universals by their 
own force, not because of their union with the universal existence, 
similarly there is verbal designation and cognition also of the three 
categories of substance etc. by their own force, not because they are 
endowed with the universal existence’ ( vatha sattadeh sad-abhidhana- 
pratyavau svata eva, na satta-yogat, evam dravyadinam api sad- 
abhidhana-pratyavau svata eva, na satta-yogat ). 


should not surprise anybody who knows how much similar ideas are expressed in very similar 
terms by philosophers of the same school who are not so distant in time. And both Prasastapada 
and Prasastamati lived sometime between 450-550 CE. A decisive proof of the identity of the two 
would be based on (1) an exact quote of Prasastamati that is traceable word for word in PBh, and 
supported by (2) a certain opinion propounded by Prasastapada and Prasastamati, but rejected by 
other followers of the Vaisesika system. On the other hand, a conclusive argument to prove that 
these two were different authors would be Prasastamati’s opinion that stands in contradiction with 
views held by Prasastapada and expressed in PBh. And there are still reasons (see n. 62) that make 
the identity of the authors improbable. I for myself consider it not unlikely that the two are one 
and the same person, however as far as I can see the reasons presented heretofore to assume such 
identity are insufficient. 

62 Also Uddyotakara has sattva instead of astitva, see n. 5. The difference of vocabulary might 
be one of such hints that point to different identity of Prasastamati and Prasastapada. 

63 For the complete text see n. 39. 
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It does not bear on the cogency of my argument that the above proof is subse¬ 
quently rejected by Prasastamati, because the reasons for the rejection are of differ¬ 
ent nature (i.e. faulty relation of the invariable concomitance ( vyapti )) and thus ir¬ 
relevant to the ontological framework in which the argument is formulated; they 
concern neither the structure of the proof formula as such nor the relations between 
the members of the formula. 

Both the properties of ‘being the contents of verbal designation’ ( abhidhana- 
visayatva) and ‘being the contents of cognition’ (pratyava-visayatva ), which corre¬ 
spond to nameability ( abhidheyatva ) and cognisability (jheyatva ) respectively, are 
the pervaders ( vyapaka ) and stand in the same relation to existentiality 
(Prasastamati: sattva = Prasastapada: astitva), which is thereby implied to be the 
pervaded property ( vyapya ). In other words, the extension of abhidheyatva and 
jnevatva is either identical with or larger than the extension of astitva. Accordingly, 
the passage clearly and logically eliminates other options listed in § 2.2 above and 
stipulates that it is existentiality that is the subset or proper subset of nameability- 
cognisability: 

Tl° astitva c (jnevatva = abhidheyatva). 

It is still left to be decided whether the set covered by existentiality (astitva) and 
the set covered by both nameability (abhidheyatva) and cognisability (jheyatva) are 
coextensive or whether the former is a subset of the latter. 


3.2. Coextensiveness of meta-categories? 

Before I return to this problem, let us first examine the question whether for the 
Vaisesika of the sixth century (Prasastamati, Prasastapada, Candramati) there were 
indeed things which possessed nameability (abhidheyatva) and cognisability 
(jheyatva), but would not possess existentiality (astitva). The problem boils down to 
the question which of the alternatives of the sentence ‘whatever is existent is also 
nameable and knowable’ holds true in the Vaisesika system: 

Q1 astitva c (jheyatva = abhidheyatva), 

‘x is existent only if it is nameable and cognisable’, 

or 


Q2 


astitva = (jheyatva = abhidheyat\>a), 

‘x is existent if and only if it is nameable and cognisable.’ 
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Through conversion by contraposition, the two propositions yield the following 
statements, both equivalent to the assertion ‘whatever is neither nameable nor know- 
able is non-existent’: 

Ql* ( ajneyatva = anabhidheyatva) c anastitva, or 

‘x is neither nameable nor cognisable only if it is non-existent’, 

or 

Q2* ( ajneyatva = anabhidheyatva) = anastitva, 

‘x is neither nameable nor cognisable if and only if it is non-existent.’ 

The bold claim of the Vaisesika that follows propositions Ql, Q2, Ql* and Q2* 
would seem to be not only that anything which can, potentially, enter the conceptual 
framework can at the same time be known and referred to in language, 64 but also— 
which is a much stronger claim—that anything which exists can at the same time be 
known and referred to in language. 

The difference between the pairs Ql/Ql* and Q2/Q2* is that the former ex¬ 
presses the idea that the set of things that are nameable and cognisable is larger than 
the set of things that are existent, whereas the latter postulates that there are no ex¬ 
istent things which are not amenable to cognition and not amenable to verbal desig¬ 
nation: there is a concept and a name for everything, and there exists nothing for 
which there would be no name and which would remain beyond all cognition. 

Most importantly, the latter claim of the pair Q2/Q2* is not ontological, but 
should be understood merely within the conceptual framework of Vaisesika catego¬ 
ries that help us to analyse the world. 

The first implication of the pair Ql/Ql* would therefore be that some entities 
could both be named and cognised without being existent in the Vaisesika frame¬ 
work of categories; in other words, something could have its verbal denotation and 
could function as an idea, but it would not be a category of the system. And we are 
not talking here merely of compounded entities that happen to be at the same time 


64 This claim would not only be uncontroversial, but to a certain degree even tautological, 
given the Indian context in which anything that is conceptualised can be referred to by speech. 
The context was greatly influenced by ‘the grammarian paradigm’ of Indian philosophy. In con¬ 
tradistinction to Western philosophy, which took recourse to mathematics in search of the para¬ 
digm of philosophising and science, Indians turned to grammar, and the grammatical way of 
thinking, linguistic structurising of the world etc., greatly influenced Indian philosophy, including 
logic. A good example of the grammarian paradigm in the realm of Indian logic is the develop¬ 
ment of the grammatical relations anvaya and vyatireka and their impact on Indian philosophy, cf. 
Cardona (1967). 
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fictitious (see pp. 271-273) but of primary entities, e.g. individuals ( avantara- 
visesa, intermediate particular), that are further unanalysable. 

The consequence of such a claim would be disastrous for the system: the carefully 
designed fabric of a complete 65 set of categories and relations to optimally and eco¬ 
nomically describe the universe, viz. the primary design of the Vaisesika to name all 
the irreducible categories, and only such categories that are absolutely necessary to 
accurately represent all the phenomena of the world by eliminating any other po¬ 
tential, redundant category that can be reduced to or which overlaps with another 
category, would be in ruin. 

The second implication of the pair Ql/Ql* would be that things could have a 
name and a concept the mind corresponding to them without actually having any land 
of existence in mind, which would be a contradiction. 

For the above reasons I consider the interpretation Ql/Ql*—according to which, 
first, the set of existent entities is a subset of entities that can be named and cog¬ 
nised, and, secondly, a set of entities without a name and concept for them is smaller 
than the set of entities that do not exist ( ergo there are ‘non-existentiaT entities for 
which we have a name and concept)—as a genuine exegesis of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system highly unlikely, and would rather advocate the interpretation Q2/Q2*, viz. 
to treat the three properties (or meta-categories) as coextensive: astitva = 
abhidheyat\’a =jneyatva. 

My conjecture that the meta-categories of existentiality, nameability and cog- 
nisability are coextensive seems to gain support in Candramati’s statement of DPS 2 
254 ( vide surpa, p. 251), which pertains to the extended system of ten ontological 
categories: 

‘Any [kind of absence] is not the object of direct cognition. But all 
[kinds of absences], which exist without having any locus other [than 
their own], are the objects of inference.’ 66 

According to Candramati, even the fivefold category of absence ( abhava ) should 
ultimately possess existentiality ( astitva ) in order to become nameable and cognis¬ 
able. The two properties of nameability ( abhidhevatva ) and cognisability (jnevatva) 
are implied in the passage by the fact that absences ( abhava ) are not directly per¬ 
ceived, but are inferred, i.e. are expressible as a concept (i.e. are cognisable) en¬ 
dowed with verbal dimension (i.e. are expressible). 


65 Cf. NKani (p. 230): sat-padarthebhyo nanyatprameyam asti .—‘There is no cognoscible thing 
other than the six ontological categories.’ 

66 Translated and reconstructed by Miyamoto (1996: 206), sarve 'drsta-visayah. him tn 
ananyasritya vartamandh sarve ’numdna-visayah. 
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This conclusion is corroborated also by Prasastamati’s statement quoted in DNC (p. 
517.5-518.1) by Mallavadin (see p. 30 above), who explains that that predicative 
existence (see p. 265) of entities, such as substances, qualities and movements, which 
are known to primarily possess existentiality ( astitva ) and to be elements of the 
ontological structure of the world, attaches to them only secondarily by virtue of their 
possessing the highest universal of existence ( satta ), which renders them predicable: 

‘Since substance etc. (sc. qualities and movements) do not have the 
nature of this [universal existence], [their] verbal designation etc. (i.e. 
cognition) as something existent is based on [the universal] existence, 
like [the ideas:] “the one with no stick” and “the one with a stick” are 
based on [the idea of] “a stick”.’ ( dravyadlnam atad-atmatvat satta- 
nimittam sad-abhidhdnddi danda-nimittddanda-danditvavad iti .) 

The passage would, therefore, lead us to accept the following conclusion of co¬ 
extensiveness of all the three meta-categories: 

T2° (jheyatva = abhidheyatva) c astitva. 

In addition, the passage shows that it is the idea of universal existence (satta) that 
introduces a relational character by virtue of which the first three categories become 
invested with predicative existence, i.e. they can be referred also in other sentences 
than existential ones. Just the way compounded, relational concepts, such as ‘a per¬ 
son without a stick’ ( adanda ) and ‘a person with a stick’ ( dandin ), 67 involve a rela¬ 
tion that links them to another entity, e.g. to a stick (danda), in the same manner 
substances, qualities and movements, which are possessed of existentiality (astitva), 
become predicable, i.e. ‘acquire’ 68 their nameability (abhidheyatva), when they are 
linked to universal existence (satta). 

Also Sankaramisra, who explicitly claims that existentiality attaches to absence 
(abhava) 69 as well, lends some support to my interpretation. He relates the pair of 
nameability and cognisability to existentiality in a similar manner, taking the pair as 
logically subordinate to, i.e. subsets of, existentiality: 


67 Of course, such objects as ‘a person’ and ‘a stick’ (danda) exist independently of other enti¬ 
ties and, as such, are not relational concepts, at least on this level of description. 

68 Clearly, this is purely conceptual and, generally speaking, atemporal, i.e. it is not the case 
that some entities first exist without their existence (satta), and at a certain point of time they 
acquire it through some process that extends in time. On this problematic relation of entities with 
the universal existence (satta-sambandha) in the context of the Vaisesika theory of causality see: 
Halbfass (1989). 

69 See n. 39. 
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‘Nameability is the capacity to become an object of verbal designation, 
which is either the capacity to be named with a word that refers to 
something existent or the capacity to be named as a concrete thing. 

Also cognisability is the ability to be an object of cognition that repro¬ 
duces [the object’s] existence or the ability to become the contents of 
cognition.’ 70 

In both cases, i.e. Prasastamati’s and Sankaramisra’s, the manner of exposition is 
very alike: for nameability ( abhidheyatva ) we have ‘verbal designation etc. as some¬ 
thing existent’ ( sad-abhidhanadi) and ‘the capacity to be named with a word that 
refers to something existent’ ( sat-padabhidheyatva ), respectively; and cognisability 
(jheyatva ) corresponds to ‘[cognition] as something existent’ ( sad-jhana ) 71 and ‘the 
ability to be an object of cognition that reproduces [the object’s] existence’ ( satta- 
prakdraka-jhana-visavatva), respectively. 

We can easily see that one and the same author Prasastamati, on one occasion (see 
p. 39 and 274), expresses the ideas that entail thesis Tl°: 

Tl° astitva c (jnevatva = abhidheyatva), 

and, on another occasion (see pp. 30 and 279), he implies thesis T2°, which is sup¬ 
ported also by Sankaramisra’s reading: 

T2° (jnevatva = abhidheyatva) c astitva. 

The conjunction of Tl° and T2° yields the only conclusion possible: 

T3° astitva = abhidheyatva = jnevatva. 

The controversial character of the equation astitva = abhidheyatva = jheyatva — 
which is a statement of the Nyaya-Vaisesika thesis of the knowability of every¬ 
thing—could be considered to be delusive. First, the equation implies that any 
thought or idea can be formulated with words and that its elements are existent as 
entering into relations with other elements of the idea. 

Interestingly, the equation astitva = jheyatva corresponds to what is nowadays called 
‘knowability principle’ PK, which claims that all truths are knowable: 72 


11 PBhTS, p. 175.1-3: abhidheyatvam abhidhana-karma-bhavatvam sat-padabhidheyatvam 
varthabhidheyatvam vd.jheyatvam api satta-prakaraka-jhdna-visayatvam jhana-visaya-bhavatvam va. 

71 This is, of course, implied by the °adi in sad-abhidhanadi. 

11 Although it is the case that truths are not things, but to say ‘all truths are knowable’ is 
equivalent to the claim that we can know all of everything, which is the gist of the equation astih’a 
=jheyatva. If everything can be known, it means that it is possible to the contents of all true state¬ 
ments about everything and to know that they are true. 
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KP Vp (p -» OK/?), 

where the symbol ‘O’ is the modal operator: ‘it is possible thatThe principle, 
frequently taken for granted also in Western science, states that for everything that 
exists it is possible that one can, in principle, know it. In other words, there are no 
logical limits to our cognition, except for factual limits: we just happen not 
to know some (perhaps: most?) troths, but there is intrinsically logically noth¬ 
ing that could prevent one from knowing these truths at some time. 

Secondly, it is an obvious condition for meaningfulness of philosophical reflec¬ 
tion: we can know and sensibly predicate of things that exist, and there is nothing in 
the world which could not, even potentially, become the contents of our judgements. 
It does not, however, have to imply that our knowledge has no limits in the 
sense that we will eventually know everything. Conversely, absolutely non-existent 
things cannot become the contents of our thoughts and utterances; 73 even dreams 
and illusions are made up of real things. That would be an unequivocal statement 
of realism of the Vaisesika system. 

The most troubling problem, however, is how to account for such an equation 
(astitva = jnevatva = abhidheyatva), also within the conceptual framework of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, and whether there could be anyone who might practically attest that in¬ 
deed all that exists can be known and expressed, or whether it is a matter of (rather 
optimistic) belief 74 . What the equation actually called for in Indian context presently 
discussed was a being who would epitomise all the cognitive faculties needed to vali¬ 
date the Nyaya-Vaisesika claim. 


3.3. The Nyaya-Vaisesika knowability thesis 
and Fitch’s Paradox of Knowability 

This brings us to a strictly logical-epistemic problem which eventually, since the 
publication of a seminal and much debated paper by Frederic Brenton FlTCH (1963) 75 , 


73 When absolutely non-existent, fictitious things are claimed to become the contents of our 
cognition all that means is either that the contents are compounded wholes that consists of reals 
components related in a fictitious way or that names we use are empty terms the contents of which 
is analysable to a set of real elements. 

' 4 For one thing is to know that something is logically not impossible and another thing is to 
know that something is actually the case. 

73 Fitch’s paper seemed to be neglected for some time and received wider recognition much 
later, after the Paradox of Knowability was revived in Hart (1979: esp. 164-165, n. 3.). A handy 
account of the paradox is given by Brogaard-Salerno (2004). 
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came to be known as Fitch’s Paradox of Rnowability. In it, FITCH (1963: 139) for¬ 
mulates THEOREM 5, relevant for our discussion, which states that 

‘If there is some true proposition which nobody knows (or has known 
or will know) to be true, then there is a true proposition which nobody 
can know to be true.’ 

He bases his THEOREM 5, first, on an general notion of a truth class a of proposi¬ 
tions for which every member of it is true, symbolically expressed as (p) [( ap ) —> p] 
(where stands for strict implication), which later serves him as a model to sub¬ 
stitute a range of operators that map what he calls value concepts (‘striving for’, 
‘doing’, ‘believing’, ‘knowing’, ‘desiring’, ‘ability to do’, ‘obligation to do’, ‘value 
for’). One of such operators, ‘knowing’, corresponds to what is now generally 
known as the epistemic operator K: ‘somebody at some time knows that... ’, or ‘it is 
known by someone at some time that ... ’. Thus, with the epistemic operator K 
instantiating a (other such instantiations are ‘truth’, ‘causal necessity’, ‘logical ne¬ 
cessity’, ‘doing’, ‘proving’ etc.), one arrives at the assumption: Mp (K p —> p) (‘for 
all propositions p, if one knows that p, then it is the case that /?’). Second, the theo¬ 
rem rests on his THEOREM 1 : 

‘If a is a truth class which is closed with respect to conjunction elimi¬ 
nation, then the proposition, \p & ~ap], which asserts that p is true but 
not a member of a (where p is any proposition), is itself necessarily 
not a member of a.’ 76 

Again, using the epistemic operator K, one can reformulate the theorem to say if 
there is truth p which is unknown, (p & ~K/;), then it is itself unknowable that it is 
an unknown truth. 

The condition for both the theorems, and further proofs which FITCH lays down, is 
the idea of closure with respect to conjunction elimination: ‘a class of propositions 
... will be said to be closed with respect to conjunction elimination if (necessarily) 
whenever the conjunction of two propositions is in the class so are the two proposi¬ 
tions themselves’ 77 , i.e. (p ) ( q ) [( a{p & q) —» (ap) & (aqj\. Again, what it means in 
our context of the epistemic operator K is that, for instance, if one knows both that 
Vincent d’lndy was French (p ) and that Sigismondo d’lndia was Italian (q), then one 
also knows that Vincent d’lndy was French (/;) and one knows that that Sigismondo 
d’lndia was Italian (q): K (p & q) —> (K p & Kg). 


76 Fitch (1963: 138). 

77 Fitch (1963: 136). 
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Accordingly, what THEOREM 5 eventually states is that from the assertion that 
there are truths that merely happen to be unknown, 3p (p & ~K p), it follows that 
ultimately there are necessarily unknowable truths, 3p (p & ~0K/;), which is a para¬ 
dox. Further, the conclusion that there are troths that cannot be known is in 
conflict with the knowability principle PK: V/? (/? —> OK/?), according to which any 
truth can, in principle, be known. 

As I have pointed out above (p. 281), the knowability principle corresponds to 
the (Prasastapada and post-Prasastapada) Nyaya-Vaisesika equation: existential- 
ity = nameability = cognisability. Consequently, FlTCH’s conclusions seem to 
threaten precisely this equation. 

It was Nicholas RESCHER (1984: 150 ff.) who took up FlTCH’s conclusions and 
devised a proof 78 that has stimulated a prolonged debate, to the effect that there are 
logical limits for science and any cognitive enquiry, provokingly adding that ‘per¬ 
fected science is a mirage; completed knowledge a chimera’. And RESCHER’s elabo¬ 
rated proof that not every truth can be known seems directly relevant to the (inva¬ 
lidity of the Nyaya-Vaisesika equation, inasmuch as it seems to invalidate the latter. 
A rather similar line of reasoning based on FlTCH’s proof is applied by Roy W. 
PERRETT (1999) to the Nyaya-Vaisesika equation. 

Following RESCHER, let us consider four elementary theses of epistemic logic 
which all seem perfectly acceptable: 

Kl° ‘Authentic knowledge is inherently veridical: K p —> /?.’ 

In other words, it is not possible to know anything that is false. Kl° would 
also be a thesis accepted by the Naiyayika-Vaisesika realists who claimed 
that all that enters our minds and all we know is a result of something that is 
factual: if we know a proposition, then it is true. 

K2° ‘A conjunction can only be known if both its conjuncts are known: K (p & q) 
—» (K/? & K</).’ 

If we know a conjunction of two propositions to be true, then we also know 
both the conjuncts. This corresponds to Fitch’s (1963: 136) closure with re¬ 
spect to conjunction elimination (vide supra, p. 282). 


78 The proof is also reproduced and discussed for instance in SCHLESINGER (1986), which is 
later incorporated in extenso in SCHLESINGER (1988: 36 ff.), as well as in ZEMACH (1987), who 
attempts to demonstrate that Rescher’s, and thus also FlTCH’s, proof is valid only when taken in 
de re reading, not in de dicto (vide supra, p. 286 f.). A different approach, taking into account 
intuitionistic approach, to defend the Paradox of Knowability to the effect that not all truths can be 
known is found in Florio-Murzi (2008). See also Ratal PALCZEWSKI (2007: 460 ff.). 
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K3° ‘Some truth is not known: 3p (p & ~K/?).’ 79 

It is a premise of FlTCH’s THEOREM 5. Since there are a vast number of propo¬ 
sitions which we do not know, it is a thesis that nobody would seriously ques¬ 
tion, lest we boldly declare we know everything. It is also Nyaya-Vaisesika the¬ 
sis that some truths are not known to humans. In fact, it is the condition for 
transmigration ( samsara ) to persist that transmigrating beings do not know all 
the truth 80 . K3° follows from the fundamental tenet of both systems that the 
cognition of the true nature of all the categories, either epistemic, in case of 
Nyaya 81 , or ontological, in case of Vaisesika 82 , leads to liberation. As long as 


79 As regards PERRETT’s (1999: 405 ff.) analysis ( vide infra, n. 84), in itself an inspiring and valu¬ 
able endeavour, of the Nyaya-Vaisesika equation and his attempt to demonstrate that ‘the human 
knowability thesis is demonstrably false’, he asks us to ‘consider first the following pair of theses: 

Human Knowability: All truths are knowable by humans. 

Human Knownness: All truths are known by humans. 

Indeed, as he rightly points out, ‘Nyaya affirms human knowability and denies human known¬ 
ness.’ Further, he asks us to ‘symbolize these two Nyaya theses thus: 

T,: OKp. 

T 2 : ~(p~>Kp): 

PERRETT’s Tj is, of course, an instantiation of our knowability principle PK: \/p (p —» OK p), 
arrived at by universal instantiation. 

We may have doubts whether PERRETT’s T 2 is an accurate description of the Naiyayika- 
Vaisesika’s denial of the Human Knownness thesis. What the Human Knownness thesis states 
actually is: 

T hk : Vpip^Kp). 

Therefore, its denial by the Nyaya-Vaisesika school should merely state: 

D hk : ~Vp (p -A K p), 

which is equivalent to 

3p~(p^Kp), 

and to 

3 p(p& ~K p), 

which is our K3°. From K3° one can easily obtain, by existential instantiation, PERRETT’s T 2 , 
which is a much stronger claim, however, not vice versa. I am not quite sure whether the applica¬ 
tion of the inference rule of existential elimination is at all legitimate here. On some problems 
concerning the existential instantiation in this proof—i.e. from 3p (p & ~Kp) deriving (p & ~Kp) 
—see ZEMACH (1987: 529). Having this in view, one would have to redraft the whole argume- 
ment, albeit the flaw does not render PERRETT’s demonstration pointless. 

80 Vide infra, p. 290. 

81 NS 1.1.1: pramdna-prameya-sarhsaya-prayojana-drstdnta-siddhdntavayava-tarka-nirnaya- 
vada-jalpa-vitandd-hetv-dbhdsa-cchala-jdti-nigraha-sthdndndm tattva-jnanan nihsreyasadhigamah. 

s_ PBhi 2.1, p. 6 = PBh 2 2, p. 1.6-7: dravya-guna-karma-sdmdnya-visesa-samavdydndm sanndm 
padarthandm sadharmya-vaidharmya-tattva-jnanam nihsreyasa-hetuh. See p. 295, n. 111. 
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we do not know the categories, which is tantamount to saying that there are 
some troths unknown to us, we transmigrate and endure existential pangs. 

K4° ‘All troths are knowable: p —> OK/?.’ 

This is precisely an instantiation of the knowability principle PK (pp. 281, 283), 
and is also admitted by Naiyayika-Vaisesika in the equation astitva =jneyatva. 


RESCHER’s demonstration that the above four rules are inconsistent runs in nine 
steps as follows: 


1. K~K/; -4 ~K/; 

2. ~(K~K/? & K p) 

3. K(~Kp & /;) -4 (K- Kp & Kp) 

4. ~K(~Kp & p) 

5. ~K(~Kp & p) 


6. ~0K(~Kp & p) 

7. ~(~K p&p) 

8. V/7 ~(~Kp & p) 

9. ~3p (~K p & p) 


substitution in Kl° [ Kplp \. 

from 1 by the definition of [(P —> Q) = 

~(P -> ~Q )]- 83 

substitution in Kl° [K p/q\. 
from 2, 3 by modus tollens. 
from 4 by the rule of necessitation RN (any¬ 
thing derivable from necessary truths is a 
necessary truth). 

from 5 by the equivalence: <p o ~O~0. 
from 6, K4° by modus tollens. 
from 7 by generalisation, 
from 8. 


Since step 9 contradicts K3°, therefore the set of theses Kl°—K4° is incongruous, 
because they lead to a contradiction. Theses Kl°-K3° appear to be legitimate, and 
therefore it is thesis K4° that should be rejected. ‘We must concede that some truths 
are unknowable’, concludes Rescher (1984: 150). 84 


83 Cf. an inspiring discussion in BENETT (2003: esp. 20 ff.). 

84 PERRETT’s (1999: 405—407) demonstration applied to Nyaya-Vaisesika is based on a rather 
similar, with some reservations (see n. 79) though, set of assumptions Kl°-K4°, and he likewise 
dismisses thesis K4° (in his notation T|), that corresponds to knowability principle PK. 

His argument in full starts with the following theses and assumptions as follows (PERRETT 
(1999: 406)): 

T|: p —» OKp Nyaya’s Human Knowability thesis (‘All truths are 

knowable by humans’). 

T 2 : ~(p —» Kp) Nyaya’s denial of Human Knownness thesis (‘It is 

not the case that all troths are known by humans’). 

Aj: Kp —>p Assumption one (‘what is known is true’). 

A 2 : K(p & q) —> Kp & Kq Assumption two (‘knowledge distributes over 

conjunction’). 
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Should we, therefore, completely dimiss the Nyaya-Vaisesika equation: astitva = 
jneyatva = abhidheyatva as illogical and invalid? There are two issues involved here. 
Firstly, it is whether FlTCH’s / RESCHER’s argument indeed is correct or, granted that it 
is, under what conditions it is correct. Secondly, supposing that the logical structure of 
the Paradox of Knowability is in principle right, how far does it invalidate Nyaya- 
Vaisesika claims? 

There is here no room even for a brief discussion of (in)validity, lest for a mere 
review of numerous supporters and critics, of FiTCH’s/RESCHER’s argument. 8 ' 1 What 
is, however, vital to note is that Paradox of Knowability 86 does not merely boil down 
to SCHLESINGER’s (1986: 26) observation that ‘The final conclusion “(3p) p&~PKp” 
states nothing more noteworthy than that there is some true proposition which at the 
present time is in principle unknowable’. It is not simply about some empirical ob¬ 
servation that our knowledge, or science for that matter, faces some practical or 
technical limits at a given point of time, but it declares that it is principally 
and logically impossible to know some true proposition. This point 
seems to have been far too often misunderstood. 

A possible way to defend against the paradox would be, for instance, the one 
taken by Eddy M. Zemach (1987) who proposes to distinguish two readings of the 


Next, 'the reductio proof of the inconsistency of the premise set (T[, T 2 , Ai, Aft goes through as 
follows: 


(1) 

p —» ~Kp 

From T 2 

(2) 

0K(p & ~Kp) 

From (1) & Ti 

(3) 

0(Kp & K~Kp) 

From (2) & A : 

(4) 

0(Kp & ~Kp) 

From (3) & A 


Since (4) is a contradiction, we know that at least one of our original assumptions is false. ... 
Hence the conclusion to be drawn is that Tj is false.’ 

Steps (1)—(4) in Perrett’s arguments are identical to MACKIE (1980: 90), reproduced in 
Edgington (1985: 558), to an extent which does not seem coincidental. See also Palczewski 
(2007: 460), in which the premisses are extended. 

85 Just to mention a few critics, on different grounds: George N. SCHLESINGER (1988: 39 ff.), E.M. 
ZEMACH (1987), Michael Dummett (2007: 348-350), cf. for a brief review: BROGAARD-SALERNO 
(2004), and most recently Rafal PALCZEWSKI (2007), who makes use of additional operators and 
applies the idea of group knowledge and group knowability; this, althouth the author does not 
states it explicitly and may even not be aware of, presupposes Karl R. Popper’s (1970), (1972) 
notion of ‘the third world’, the world of the products of the human mind as a group knowledge. 

86 Which is basically an off-shot of Godel’s first incompleteness theorem, just as its opposite, 
verificationism (i.e. a view that all meaningful/true statements are verifiable) is related to what 
Godel’s first incompleteness theorem invalidates (i.e. a view that we can construct a consistent and 
complete theory). 
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epistemic operator K, de dicto and de re} 1 To illustrate the distinction, let us take 
one of the opacity verbs that cause some interpretation problem in the following 
sentence: 

S1 ° Jago believes that someone is faithful. 

This ambiguous sentence could be interpreted either (syntactically) de dicto (‘of 
word’): 

S2° Jago believes that there are faithful women. B Jag0 3x (Fx), 

or (syntactically) de re (‘of thing’): 

S3 0 Jago believes of a particular woman that she is faithful. 3x (Bj ag0 Fx). 

Now, let us suppose that Barbie once leamt Thales’ theorem in a TV talk show, 
but has forgotten its contents the very next morning and all she knows now is that 
Thales’ theorem is true. Is the statement asserting of Barbie that she knows Thales’ 
theorem true or not? In other words, is KBarbie P (where p stands for ‘Thales’ theo¬ 
rem’) true, and if it is, is it true unconditionally? If we read it de re (‘Of a proposi¬ 
tion called «Thales’ theorem». Barbie knows that it is true’) K Bar bie/’ is true. How¬ 
ever, if we read it de dicto (‘Barbie knows that if A, B and C are points on a circle 
where the line AC is a diameter of the circle, then the angle ABC is a right angle’), 
KBarbie p turns out to be false. We can see that K p may yield two different results 
when read it either de re or de dicto. 

Let us now see whether the statement ‘Barbie knows that she does not know 
Thales’ theorem’ is true or not? This is the case of the proposition K~K p, which 
occurs in RESCHER’s argument. Under what conditions is K~ K/? true of Barbie and 
Thales’ theorem? Indeed, we can justifiably claim that ‘Barbie knows that she does 
not know Thales’ theorem’, but that can make sense only when read de re: ‘Barbie 
knows that she does not know what «Thales’ theorem» is all about’. It would not be 
very understandable when read de dicto: ‘Barbie knows that she does not know that 
if A, B and C are points on a circle where the line AC is a diameter of the circle, 
then the angle ABC is a right angle’. This shows that K -K/; in RESCHER’s argument 
may not be as unproblematic as it seems at first. Even taken intuitively, to claim that 
‘I know that I do not know that I am listening to music’, in which p is ‘I am listen¬ 
ing to music’, may seem puzzling. As ZEMACH (1987: 530) and EDGINGTON (1985: 
560 ff.) point out, ‘although “~K p" may be read de dicto, if it is embedded in an- 


S7 For the distinction see Willard Van Orman QUINE (1956), Alvin PLANTINGA (1969), that also 
contains some brief historical sketch of the distinction, Ernest SOSA (1970) and Roderick CHISHOLM 
(1976). Thomas McKay (2005) highlights some additional points by distinguishing three different 
conceptions of the de re / de dicto distinction: syntactically, semantically and metaphysically. 
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other de dicto epistemic operator relative to the same person, it must be read de re. 
“Ks~Kjp” (i.e., “Smith knows that Jones does not know that the car is stolen”) is 
true iff Smith knows the contents of p, and that Jones does not know it. ... But for 
“Kj~Kj/?” to be true, it is not required that Jones knows the content of p (that the car 
is stolen) and that he does not know it.’ 88 Taking the de re t de dicto distinction into 
account, we will see that RESCHER’s argument stalls at a certain point. 89 

The same strategy that distinguishes between de re and de dicto readings may cast 
doubt on assumption K2°: K(p & q) —» (K p & Kg), instead on K4°. 90 Suppose Bar¬ 
bie heard from a reliable source, say, her boyfriend Ken the arithmetician, that 
Godel’s theorems are true. Hence Barbie knows that both Godel’s incompleteness 
theorems are true 91 : K Bar bie (p & £/)• Does it follow from K Bar bie (p & q) that Barbie 
knows both that (p ), i.e. that it is not possible to construct an effectively strong 
arithmetic theory which is both consistent and complete, because one can construct 
an arithmetical statement that is true, but not provable in the theory, and that (q), i.e. 
that the consistency of an arithmetic theory cannot be proved in the arithmetic itself, 
because the theory could contain a statement of its own consistency only if the the¬ 
ory were inconsistent? In other words, does it follow from K Barb i e (p & q) that 
K Bar bie p & K Barb ie g? Suppose Barbie has, surprising as it may be, never heard any¬ 
thing more detailed about Kurt Godel and has never studied arithmetic and logic. 
Read de dicto, the statement K Barbie (p & q) —» (K Barbie /? & K Barbie q) is true, because 
Barbie does not have to know the contents of both p and q to have a justified true 
belief (thanks to Ken the arithmetician) that p and q are true. However, when read 
de re, the assumption K Barbie (p & q) -A (K Barbie /? & K Barbie q) is plainly false, be¬ 
cause Barbie neither knows what a theorem is nor what consistency and complete¬ 
ness of an arithmetic theory are, etc. She probably would not even be able to genu¬ 
inely grasp the difference between Godel’s completeness theorem and his two in¬ 
completeness theorems at all. 

Under the de dicto reading, assumption K2° would also bring us to an undesired 
conclusion that if we know something of p and if a piece of information r is logi¬ 
cally entailed by p (p —» r) or is a part of p (r c p), we would automatically know r. 


88 In Zemach’s convention, roman ‘p’ is a schematic letter substituting for propositions, 
whereas italicised p is taken as a name of a proposition, not a proposition itself; in my notation, it 
is p and ‘p’ respectively. 

89 For details see Zemach (1987: 530-531). 

90 Cf. Zemach (1987: 531-532). 

91 That her knowledge is indeed a case of justified true belief can be seen on various counts, 
e.g. it fulfils Fred Dretske’s (1971) conclusive reasons or the conditions of Robert NoziCK’s 
(1981: 172-178) truth-tracking account (1. p is true; 2. S believes that p; 3. if p weren’t true, S 
wouldn’t believe that p\ 4. if p were true, S would believe that p) etc. 
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Suppose Barbie knows that Thales’ theorem is true, astonishing as it sounds, she 
even knows that if A, B and C are points on a circle where the line AC is a diameter 
of the circle, then the angle ABC is a right angle. However, does she also automati¬ 
cally know that the sum of the angles in a triangle is equal to two right angles (180°) 
and that the base angles of an isosceles triangle are equal, which is knowledge en¬ 
tailed by Thales’ theorem? This does not automatically follow and she does not 
have to have such knowledge. Applied consistently on reading it de dicto, assump¬ 
tion K2° would lead us to an undesired consequence that one would know every¬ 
thing conceivable, whether already known to somebody at one point in history or so 
far never discovered by anybody, of p. That would approximate something like l p- 
bound omniscience’. 92 

Therefore it seems far from proven that one would have to, on purely logical 
grounds, e.g. by applying Fitch’s Paradox of Knowability, reject Nyaya-Vaisesika 
claim that all truths are, in principle, knowable and expressible. 

Now, there is another problem, reflected in Roy W. Perrett’s (1999: 405 ff.) 
analysis of the Nyaya-Vaisesika equation. He takes it for granted that what the 
equation refers to is what he calls ‘Human Knowability’ thesis, viz. that all truths 
are knowable by humans. 

Throughout his paper Roy W. PERRETT, assumes that what the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
equation, as an expression of the knowability of everything, comprises is not only 
god’s but also human knowability: ‘I suggest instead that this omission is because 
the scope of the knowability thesis is not supposed to be restricted just to knowabil¬ 
ity by God, but is supposed also to include knowability by humans’ (1999: 402). 
Precisely such a postulate of unrestricted human knowability, viz. the knowability 
of everything potentially by every human being, can be problematic within 
the system of Nyaya-Vaisesika. My point is that what the Nyaya-Vaisesika know- 
ability thesis actually expresses is knowability only by god and, perhaps, by a 
select group of (super-)humans, in other words: the Nyaya-Vaisesika knowability 


92 Cf. NoziCK’s (1981: 204 ff., 227 ff.) discussion of non-closure and criticism of the subjunc¬ 
tive principle K {p —> q) & Kp —> Kg (‘if S knows that p and he knows that p entails g, then he also 
knows that g’) and his rejection of the claim that if a person S knows a conjunction, then he also 
knows the conjuncts, which is our K2°. PERRETT (1999: 407 ff.) considers an intutionist line of 
defence, following Timothy WILLIAMSON (1982), for the Nyaya-Vaisesika thesis of the 
knowability of everything. This seems to be completely unecessary at least for the most of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika till, perhaps, the 16th century and Raghunatha Siromani, for the system of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika throughout its classical and mediaeval history admitted the elimination of double 
negation: ~~p = p, viz. that that the negation of the negation of p is identical with p, the denial of 
which is both one of the fundaments of intuitionistic logic and necessary to evaluate and defend 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika equation from the standpoint of intuitionistic logic. 
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thesis directly entails the acceptance of omniscience of god and, perhaps in addition, 
of certain humans, i.e. most spiritually advanced adepts of Nyaya-Vaisesika or 
yogins whose knowledge, for all practical reasons, equals omniscience (vide infra, 
§§ 4.3 and 4.4). Most importantly, Nyaya-Vaisesika knowability thesis does not 
concern ordinary humans at all and, therefore, it loses some of its attractive 
flavour to a philosopher. 

As I have already pointed out (p. 284), the theoretical edifices of both the systems 
rest on the assumption that their systems provide us with a scheme of all sufficient 
categories that comprehensively cover all that exists and with a method to cognise 
all of them. 93 The pragmatic and ethical relevance of such bold claims lay in the fact 
that the comprehensive scheme mapping all that exists onto a system of categories 
and relations was both a sufficient and necessary tool to bring transmigration to its 
end. As long as we do not achieve, apparently complete, knowledge of the cate¬ 
gories and what they entail, we are going to endure hardships of samsara. This is 
the salvific aspect of cognition within Nyaya-Vaisesika. 94 Religious life in confor¬ 
mity with moral law ( dharma ) may secure mundane prosperity and better next birth 
(i abhyudaya ), but it is the cognition of the true nature of the categories that results in 
liberation. 95 

There is no doubt that, on logical analysis, the set of premisses Kl°-K4° are in¬ 
consistent. Usually it is either premiss K2° (p. 288 f.) or the knowability principle 
K4° (p. 285), or the validity of K~K/? (steps 1-3, p. 285 f., viz. the validity of the 
substitution of either ‘~K/?’ 96 or f & ~K/?’ 97 for f ), when read de dicto, that are 


93 A view expressed in the introductory sutras of Nyaya (n. 81) and Vaisesika (n. 82). 

94 See NS 1.1.1: pramdna-prameya-samsaya-prayojana-drstanta-siddhantavayava-tarka-nirnaya- 
vdda-jalpa-vitanddhetv-dbhdsa-cchala-jdti-nigraha-sthdndndm tattva-jndnan nihsreyasadhigamah, 
and NBh 1.1.1: atmddeh khalu pramevasya tattva-jndnan nihsreyasadhigamah. —‘The attainment of 
well-being is [possible] by means of the cognition of the true nature of [such categories as] cogni¬ 
tive criterion, the cognoscible ... ’ 

95 Cf. VS(C) 1.1.2, see p. 292 f., n. 104. The tradition of Nyaya lays more stress on the cogni¬ 
tion of one of the cognoscibles (prameya ), i.e. the soul ( atman ), see NS/NBh 4.2.1 ff. However, 
even that being the case, Vatsyayana Paksilasvamin’s introduction to NS 4.2.1 reveals that it is 
not only the cognition of the soul and the imperfections responsible for erroneous attribution 
of the idea of self ( ahamkara , NS 4.2.1) that is important but also the cognition of other cate¬ 
gories. Even the lengthy discussion on the whole and on the atoms which starts with NS 4.2.3 
shows how important is the cognition of the environment in which the idea of the soul can be 
assessed. Further, Vatsyayana Paksilasvamin emphasises the role of cognition as the means to 
liberation: ‘The cognition of the true nature of [the cognoscibles as the second category] is the 
means to achieve this [liberation]’ (NBh 4.2.0, p. 259.1: tasyadhigamopayas tattva-jhanam). 

96 Questioned in Zemach (1987: 530 ff.) 

97 Questioned in Edgington (1985: 560 ff.). 
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blamed for the inconsistency. However, the validity of the thesis of the limits of hu¬ 
man knownness— 3p (p & ~K p), equivalent to 3p ~(p —> K p) —i.e. that there are 
some truths that happen not to be known, has never been questioned in the analyses 
of the Paradox of Knowability, also applied to the Nyaya-Vaisesika equation. 

Whether various strategies taken to defend against Fitch’s Paradox of Knowability 
(see n. 85) prove indeed successful or not 98 is rather irrelevant to the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
thesis of the knowability of everything, because—in view of omniscience asserted of 
god and of certain elevated individuals—the premiss rejected by Nyaya-Vaisesika is 
K3°." In other words, since Nyaya-Vaisesika admit the existence of at least one being, 
i.e. god, that knows everything, it rejects the thesis that ‘Some truth is not known’. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system explicitly admits a thesis, contrary to K3°, that all truths can 
be, and actually are known: V/? (p —> K/?), which is equivalent to Mp ~(p & ~K/?), 
or rather, more specifically, that there is someone a (god, a vogin) who knows all 
truths: 3a\/p (p —> K a p), equivalent to 3a\/p ~(p & ~K a p). Therefore, for the 
proponents of the system, around and after the times of Prasastapada at the latest, 
i.e. after the admittance of god into the system, the Paradox of Knowability simply, 
when based on premisses Kl°, K2° and K4°, does not arise. 100 

Nevertheless, even seen on purely logical grounds, what the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
equation requires is the elimination of assumption K3°, i.e. the acceptance of a be¬ 
ing that is omniscient. We can easily see that Nyaya-Vaisesika equation seemed 
controversial on various grounds, and that also includes modern interpretations of 
anti-realist claims. Indeed, the equation seems to be most defensible in the context 
of omniscience, and at first sight the equation of the knowability of everything 
smacks of omniscience (vide supra, p. 307). 101 


4.1. Knowability thesis and the ‘knowability thesis package’ 

The idea of the three meta-categories, i.e. the properties astitva abhidheyatva- 
jnevatva, must have entered the system of Vaisesika at a later date, most probably in 


58 There have been many attempts undertaken. See for instance a rejoinder to Edgington’s 
(1985) Timothy Williamson’s (1987) arguments in favour of Paradox of Knowability. 

99 For a fruitful analysis of the idea of (un)knowability in the context of (god’s) omniscience 
see Jonathan L. KVANV1G (1989: 488 ff.). 

100 Cf. Jonathan L. KVANVIG (1989) for the analysis of the untenability of the claim that un¬ 
knowable truths may exist vis-a-vis the doctrine of omniscience, and Charles Taliaferro’s 
(1993) rejoinder to KVANVIG. 

101 Logically, however, the statement ‘... can know everything’ does not entail ‘... knows eve¬ 
rything’, whereas the latter does entail the former. 
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the fifth century, insofar as it is not present in the extant text of the Vaisesika-siitra 
itself. However, it must have become a part of the system of beliefs either slightly 
before or, which is much less likely, at the time of Prasastapada, otherwise it would 
be hardly difficult to account for its relatively widespread presence in other works 
such as those of Prasastamati (granted that he is different from Prasastapada), Can- 
dramati and Uddyotakara Bharadvaja (550-610 CE) around the same time, i.e. in 
the first half of the sixth century, i.e. after Dinnaga (480-540 CE) and before Mal- 
lavadin (c. 600 CE), or even earlier, i.e. in the second half of the fifth century, i.e. 
the time of Vatsyayana Paksilasvamin 102 . 

1 shall now argue that the reasons that prompted Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophers to 
adopt such a controversial claim were of different nature than philosophical analysis 
and purely rational concerns. 

My thesis is that (1) the idea expressed in the equation astitva = abhidheyatva = 
jnevatva was adopted by Vaisesika thinkers simultaneously along with three other 
concepts at approximately the same period: (2) the idea of god’s existence, (3) the 
idea of god’s omniscience and (4) the idea of twofold supernatural perception ( arsa- 
pratvaksa and yogi-pratyaksa), which were absent in the original Vaisesika-siitra, as 
it existed prior to Prasastapada 10 '. Further, all these latter three ideas were indispen¬ 
sable to justify each other. To wit, it was a package of four tenets that entered 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system in the late fifth century CE. 


4.2. Knowability thesis and god’s existence 

Let me start with the idea of god, which was a foreign body to and incompatible 
with the system of early Nyaya-Vaisesika. ft hardly needs any additional prove now, 
since it is widely accepted, that the idea of god was absent in the original text of the 
Vaisesika-sutra. There are no references to that idea in VS, and the only passage of 
VS into which the existence of god is read into by later tradition is VS 1.1.3, which 
reads in a concrete context: 

‘[2] That from which [results] the attainment of mundane prosperity 
and the highest good is moral law. Vedic tradition possesses cognitive 
validity, because of its statement.’ 104 


102 Cf. p. 298, n. 125. 

103 See Wezler (1982), Isaacson (1993) and Honda (1988) and p. 308 ff. 

104 VS(C) 1.1.2-3: yato ’bhyudaya-nihsreyasa-siddhih sa dharmah. tad-vacanad dmndyci- 
pramanyam. VS(C) 1.1.3 is explicitly quoted in PBhi 8.12.2.2, p. 213 = PBh 2 257, see p. 297, n. 123. 
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The expression ‘because of its statement’ ( tad-vacanat )—which was later inter¬ 
preted as referring to god 105 —could be, in this particular context, interpreted either as: 

(a) ‘because [Vedic tradition] communicates moral law’ (tad = dharma), or 

(b) ‘because [Vedic tradition] speaks of the attainment of mundane prosperity 
and the highest good’ (tad = abhyudaya-nihsreyasa-siddhih), or 

(c) ‘because [Vedic tradition] speaks of mundane prosperity and the highest good’ 
(i tad = abhyudaya-nihsreyasa). 

All the interpretations could be linguistically plausible here. The idea connoted 
roughly by the interpretations (a), (b) or (c) is echoed by Candramati with the state¬ 
ment that ‘the Vedas and sacred texts proscribe moral law and prohibit unrighteous¬ 
ness [respectively]’ (*sruti-smrti-vihita-pratisiddha-dharmddharma) in the passage 
of DPS: 

‘Of merit and demerit, the cause is the connection of mind with soul af¬ 
ter [the production of] desire and aversion, assisted by both pure and im¬ 
pure intention on those means for performing merit and demerit which 
are ordered and prohibited by the Vedas and the authoritative sacred 
texts.’ 106 

The anonymous author of the commentary Vaisesika-darsana-vyakhya clearly in¬ 
terprets the statement in the sense (c): 

‘Because of the statement, or the teaching about these two, viz. heaven 
and liberation, which produces knowledge, Vedic tradition, viz. the 
Vedas, sacred texts, historic stories etc., possess cognitive validity, viz. 
they are the causes of knowledge.’ 107 


105 Cf. e.g. Candrananda and his VSV(C) 1.1.3: tad iti hiranya-garbha-pardmarso hiranyam 
reto 'syeti krtva bhagavan mahesvara evocyate .—‘The [pronoun] “that” invokes the idea of the 
golden egg (sc. Brahman). Having taken this to mean “that whose golden [egg] is progeny” it 
refers to the Supreme Lord.’ See BRONKHORST (1996). 

106 DPS? 154 (reconstructed): dharmddharmayor iccha-dvesa-purvakah sruti-smrti-vihita- 
pratisiddha-dhannddharma-sddhana-suddhdsuddhdbhisandy-ubhaydpeksa atma-manah-samyogah 
karanam. = DP^ 2.2.5.25, p. 110: ‘Merit and demerit are preceded by desire and aversion, and have 
their causes in contact of self with mind, caused by hearing and reflecting on, or by disregarding the 
fact that merit and demerit (severally) bring about a pure or impure state in the future life.’ 

107 VSV(D) 1.3, p. 2: tavoh svargapavargayor vacanat pratipadanatpramiti-jananad amndyasya 
sruti-smrtitihasddeh pramanvam pramiti-kdranatvam. 
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However, against any philologically possible interpretation of the VS passage, 
Prasastapada gives an entirely new sense to VS 1.1.3, by taking tad- 0 to mean ‘god’ 
( isvara-°)\ 

‘Vedic tradition is based on the cognitive validity of the speaker’ 
(vaktr-pramanyapeksah ), 11,8 

in which ‘the speaker’ for Prasastapada is the only ultimately reliable and indisputa¬ 
bly trustworthy speaker, i.e. god. 

With his novel interpretation, Prasastapada overrides the original meaning of 
VS 1.1.3 at the very outset of his Pad&rtha-dharma-samgraha, by stating that 

‘This [cognition, operating by way of positive procedure and by way 
of negative procedure, of the true nature of the six ontological catego¬ 
ries] is [attained] because of moral law revealed by god’s injunc¬ 
tion.’ 109 

Interestingly, Prasastapada’s statement fulfds a double role. 

First, it gives a new meaning to VS 1.1.3, as against the original purport of the 
sutra. Most importantly for the present issue, in the context of moral law ( dharma ) 
related to Vedic tradition that is considered to be a valid and reliable source of 
knowledge, Prasastapada takes Kanada’s phrase tad-vacanat to eventually connote 
the meaning: Isvara-codanabhivyaktdd dharmat. It becomes conspicuous when we 
compare the argumentative structure of relevant portions of VS(C) and PBh. We 
obtain the following either causal or explanatory dependence, which is very similar 
in both cases: 

Kanada, VS(C ): 110 

dharma —> abhyudaya-nihsreyasa 

1. Moral law leads to prosperity and liberation. 

tad-vacana —» amnaya-pramanya —» dharma 

2a. The utterance of/by ‘this’ leads to cognitive validity of Vedic tradition. 

2b. Vedic tradition leads to moral law. 


108 See PBh[ 8.12.2.2, p. 213 = PBh 2 257: sruti-smrti-laksano 'py amndyo vaktr- 
pramanyapeksah tad-vacanad amndya-prdmdnyam, lingac canityo, buddhi-purva vakva-krtir 
vede buddhi-purvo dadatir ity uktatvat. For the translation of the whole passage see p. 297. 

109 PBhi 2.1, p. 7 = PBh 2 2, p. 1.8: tac cesvara-codanabhivvaktad dharmdd eva. [tat = sannam 
padarthanam sadharmya-vaidharmya-tattva-jndnam ]. 

110 VS(C) 1.1.2—3: yato ’bhyudaya-nihsreyasa-siddhih sa dharmah. tad-vacanad amnaya- 
pramanyam. 
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Prasastapada, PBh : 111 

dharma —» tattva-jhana —> nihsrevasa 
1 a. Moral law leads to the cognition of the true nature of the categories. 
lb. The cognition of the true nature of the categories leads to liberation. 

isvara-codanabhivyakti —» dharma 
2. The demonstration of the injunction by god leads to moral law. 

In both cases it is ultimately dharma (‘moral law’) that leads, either in one or two 
steps, to liberation (or mundane prosperity) and in both cases dharma is communi¬ 
cated this way or another. Prasastapada leaves no doubt that the source is the in¬ 
junction revealed by god. 

Second, Prasastapada’s above statement expresses, at the same time, a criticism di¬ 
rected against the MImamsaka and Jaimini’s well-known claim that ‘Moral law is 
something characterised by injunction’ 112 , viz. moral law is known directly from Ve- 
dic injunction without the mediation of anyone, including god. It cannot be a coinci¬ 
dence that Prasastapada avails himself of a rather unusual term for the Vaisesika, 
which is nowhere attested in VS and occurs only once in PBh. For Jaimini, the atheist, 
and for his tradition, people’s adherence to dharma was due to a very special character 
of the language of Vedic revelation, which was characterised by injunction and there¬ 
fore required no author or authority, being self-explanatory, or self-enforcing. That 
was the MImamsaka strategy to explain what provided the imperative character of 
Vedic statements that communicated dharma without taking recourse to god’s author¬ 
ity and reliability. Prasastapada the theist seems do deliberately refer to Jaimini’s the¬ 
sis, to modify it and augment it with the new element isvara- 0 : 

Jaimini: 

* codand-laksano dharmah 

Moral law is characterised by injunction, ergo not revealed. 

Prasastapada: 

*lsvara-codanabhivyakto dharmah 

Moral law is manifested through injunction revealed by god. 

Prasastapada, with his two-purpose comment, made therefore a statement: an une¬ 
quivocal manifestation of his conviction as a theist. 


111 PBhi 2.1, p. 6-7 = PBh 2 2, p. 1.6-8: dravya-guna-karma-samanya-visesa-samavdydnam 
sannam padarthdnam sddharmya-vaidharmya-tattva-jndnam [PBhi, n. 5 = PBh 2 , n. 2: 
°-vaidharmydbhydm tattm-°] nihsreyasa-hetuh. tac cesvara-codanabhivyaktad dharmad eva. 

112 MS 1.1.2: codand-laksano 'rtho dharmah. 
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There is one more Kanada’s passage that was later interpreted in the theistic sense: 

‘[1] The composition of sentences in the Vedas is preceded by con¬ 
scious design. [2] And it does not [come] from our conscious designs. 

It is the inferential sign of a seer’s [conscious design].’ 113 

What Kanada says is that behind the rational structure and meaningful contents of 
the Vedas stands a conscious design of a seer, who composed them. The phrasing 
and contents of Kanada’s words contains nothing that would allude to god as such. 
He merely says that it was a product of a consciousness higher than that of an ordi¬ 
nary being. The expression he uses is na casmad-buddhibhyah (‘not ... from our 
conscious designs’) bears a resemblance to Prasastapada’s wording asmad- 
visistanarh yoginam (PBh241, 370: ‘ yogins ... who are superior to us’, pp. 311, 
312) 1,4 . It is hardly feasible that what he meant was god. 115 

However, Candrananda, in his Vrtti, offers a completely different exposition in the 
purely theistic spirit: 

‘For our [human] cognition is not of this kind [to know the Veda s], 
having as its scope [only] objects that are present, not concealed [from 
sight] and [directly] connected [to our sense organs] 116 . Of such kind is 
only the cognition of god. For this reason god’s cognition has as its 
scope extrasensory objects.’ 117 

Also Bhatta Vadindra (c. 1230—1250 118 ), the author of Vaisesika-sutra-varttika 
( Tarka-sagara ), gives a purely theistic exposition of the sutra: ‘<And this> vener- 


113 VS(C) 6.1.1-2: buddhi-purva vakya-krtir vede. na casmad-buddhibhyo lihgam rseh. 

114 Cf. Bhartrhari’s expression: asmad-visistanam (VP 3.1.46: ‘those who are superior to us’, 
p. 321). 

115 There existed an idea of isvara being a kind of superman, a powerful superhuman being, ‘a 
particular kind of soul, untainted by afflictions, karman and karmic fruition [caused by subliminal 
disposition’ (YS 1.24: klesa-karma-vipakasayair aparamrstah purusa-visesa Isvarah.) in the 
tradition of the Patahjala-yoga-sastra (ca 325 to 425 CE?, for the dating see Maas (2006: xii-xix) 
and (2009: 383)). Elowever, that idea is not what Kanada or Prasastapada refer to. 

116 This cognition is exactly the opposite of thevogm’s supernatural perception described, e.g., 
inVSV(C) 1.15, seen. 150. 

1I7 VSV(C) 6.1.2, p. 45.9-11: na hi yadrsam asmad-vijhdnam vartamanavyavahita- 
sambaddhartha-visayam tddrsam eva bhagavato vijnanam. atah sambhavati bhagavato 
’tindriyartha-visayam vijnanam. 

118 Isaacson (1995: 4). 
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able seer is god’ 119 . Clearly, such reinterpretations of Kanada’s intention presuppose 
Prasastapada’s theistic innovation in the system. 


4.3. Rnowability thesis and god’s omniscience 

Since, prior to Prasastapada and his contemporaries, the Vaisesika system as such 
knew no idea of god’s existence 120 , there could neither be any idea of god’s om¬ 
niscience known to the system before that time either. However, the idea of god’s 
omniscience—as a corollary of the belief in god’s existence—is present, which is 
my contention, as early as Prasastapada’s afore-mentioned statements that explicitly 
refer to god, 121 or even earlier, i.e. at the time of Vatsyayana Paksilasvamin (after c. 
450). 

There are at least two ideas that, when combined, lead us to the conclusion that 
Prasastapada, while accepting the existence of god, also admitted of his omniscience. 

First, it is his conviction that the composition of the Vedas, which reliably com¬ 
municate all the knowledge and describe the whole world in its entirety, (a) entails 
the existence of their author and (b) presupposes prior knowledge of their contents 
in the author’s consciousness: 

‘Vedic tradition, consisting in Vedic revelation ( sruti ) and authorita¬ 
tive testimony ( smrti ), is based on the cognitive validity of the speaker: 
“Vedic tradition possesses cognitive validity, because of «its» 122 
statement (here: because of god’s statement)” [VS 1.1.3]. And [the 
word ( sabda)\ is [proved to be] impermanent on the basis of the infer¬ 
ential sign, because it has been said [in VS 6.1.1]: “The composition of 
sentences in the Vedas is preceded by conscious design”, [and in VS(C) 

6.1.1 = VS(S) 6.1.3]: “Benefaction is preceded by conscious design”.’ 123 


119 VSV 2 ad loc., p. 57: <sa ca> bhagavan rsir isvarah. VSVi ad loc., p. 298.11 = VSV(D), 
p. 58.11: <veda-kartd> bhagavan rsir isvarah. 

1-0 1 don’t mean to say that theistic views were altogether unknown to Kanada but that he did 
not subscribe to them. 

1-1 See PBhi 2.1, p. 7 = PBh 2 2, p. 1.8 (tec cesvara-codanabhivyaktad dharmad eva) and PBhj 
8.12, p. 213 = PBh 2 257; see nn. 109 & 111, and n. 108 respectively. 

122 See § 4.2, p. 292 ff. 

123 PBh[ 8.12.2.2, p. 213 = PBh 2 257: sruti-smrti-laksano 'py dmnayo vaktr-prdmdnyapeksah 
“ tad-vacanad amndya-pramanyam ” (VS 1.1.3), lihgac canityo, “buddhi-purva vakya-krtir vede” 
(VS 6.1.1), “ buddhi-purvo dadatir” (VS(C) 6.1.4 = VS(D) 6.1.4 = VS(S) 6.1.3) ity uktatvat. Pas¬ 
sage partially cited above on p. 294, n. 108. 
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Secondly, the admission of the idea of a complete knowledge of all the categories, 
which is indispensable to construct an exhaustive ontology attempted by the 
Vaisesika, necessitates the acceptance of the idea of knowledge that embraces all 
the elements of the universe; and that is eventually tantamount to omniscience. 

By the time of Prasastapada the idea of omniscience as such, i.e. either human or 
divine, had already entered the body of beliefs professed by the representatives of 
Ny ay a-Vaisesika, and it is already present in the Nyava-bhasya, just to quote two 
examples: 

‘Out of these [twelve cognoscible categories, the first one, viz.] the soul 
is the perceiver of everything, the experiencing subject of everything, 
the omniscient, the sensor of everything.’ 124 

and 


‘[It is known] through scriptural testimony [that] god is the perceiver, 
the knower, the omniscient. And who could possibly explain god, who 
is inexpressible [and] beyond the scope of perception, inference and 
scriptural testimony, by means of the soul’s attributes, such as sen¬ 
tience etc.?!’ 125 

These two instances demonstrate that the Nyaya-bhasya related the idea of omnis¬ 
cience to two categories of the soul ( atman ). Firstly, it was a potential property of 
the soul as such, being its dormant innate aptitude that was correlated to its omni¬ 
presence and spatial infinity, features that, for Prasastapada, the soul shared with 
three other substances. 126 Secondly, it was an actual property of god, a supreme kind 
of soul. This twofold division of the souls was later expressed in plain terms, e.g. by 
Udayana in his Laksanavali: ‘Soul is twofold: god and non-god.’ 127 

Even though Prasastapada nowhere mentions god’s omniscience directly, appar¬ 
ently taking it for granted and as something that necessitates no further proof, he 
does make use of the idea on a few occasions. The first is the description of the act 
of (re)construction of the world: 

‘Now the principle of the construction and dissolution of the four 
[atomic] material elements is described in the following. At the end of 


124 NBh 1.1.9: tatrdtma sarvasva drasta sarvasva bhokta sarva-jnah sarvanubhavi. 

125 NBh 4.1.21, p.228.13: agamac ca drasta boddhd sarva-jnata isvara iti. buddhy-adibhis 
catma-lihgair nirupakhyam Isvaram pratyaksanumanagama-visayatltam kah sakta upapddayitum. 

126 PBh! 3, p. 22 = PBh 2 19: akasa-kala-dig-atmanam sarva-gatatvam, parama-mahattvam, 
sar\’a-samyogi-samana-desatvam ca. 

127 LA 114 (p. 70): sa dvividha Isanisa-bhedat. 
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a hundred years [measured] by Brahma units, at the time of liberation 
of the current divine being Brahman—simultaneously with the wish of 
supreme god, the lord of the whole universe, to dissolve [the universe] 
in order to give rest during the [period of Brahma] night to all living 
creatures wearied by transmigration—the activity of invisible moral 
principles, which are present in all souls and which govern [the souls’] 
bodies, sense-organs and material elements, comes to halt. Then the 
suspension of the connection between these [atomic particles] occurs by 
means of the separations of the atomic particles which are the causes 
of bodies and sense-organs, [the separations being] accomplished 
through the actions that result from the connection of supreme god’s 
wish, the souls and the atomic particles. Subsequently, the dissolution 
of these [atomic particles takes place] up to the indivisible atoms.’ 128 

After the period of the world’s dissolution comes to an end, god performs his role 
through a divine being Brahman and launches the world again to a new round of 
active manifest existence, having in the first step introduced motion into the uni¬ 
verse anew and having brought the first two atoms together to form a particle 129 : 


‘And this [divine being] Brahman—being entrusted by supreme god 
[and] being endowed with cognition characterised by absolute excel¬ 
lence (sc. omniscience), and with passionlessness and divine might— 
gets to know the fruition of the deeds of living creatures ( 5 c. souls), 
[first] begets [his] sons who are made of his mind and are lords of the 
creatures, [and then he creates] law-givers, divine beings, seers and 
classes of forefathers, the four social strata that sprung from [Praja- 
pati’s] mouth, arms, thighs and feet, as well as other higher and lower 
[corporeal] living beings—so that the knowledge, experience and life 
span [of all these beings] correspond to their previous deeds. [In these 
acts of construction, divine Brahman] endows [all the created beings] 


1-8 PBhi 5, p. 48.7 ff. = PBh 2 57: ihedanim caturnam maha-bhutanam srsti-samhara-vidhir 
ucyate. brahmena manena varsa-satdnte vartamdnasya brahmcino ’pavarga-kale samsara- 
khinndncim sarva-praninam nisi visrdmdrtham sakala-bhuvana-pater mahesvarasya samjihirsa- 
samakdlam sarlrendriya-mahb-bhutdpanibandhakbnam sarvatma-gatandm adrstdndm vrtti- 
nirodhe sati mahesvarecchatmanu-samyoga-ja-karmabhyah sanrendriya-kdrandnu-vibhagebhyas 
tat-samyoga-nivrttau tesdm a paramanv-anto vinasah. 

129 PBh!5, p. 48.19 ff. = PBh 2 58: tatah punah praninam bhoga-bhutaye mahesvara- 
sisrksdnantararh sarvdtma-gata-vrtti-labdhadrstdpeksebhyas tat-samyogebhyah pavana- 
paramanusu karmotpattau tesdrn paraspara-scimyogebhyo dvy-anukddi-prakramena mahan vdvuh 
samutpanno nabhasi dodhuyamanas tisthati. etc. 
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with their [respective] moral duty, knowledge, passionlessness and di¬ 
vine might that confonn to their potencies stored [as their karman ]. ’ 130 

Clearly, such an arduous task, as it probably would have to be, of putting the uni¬ 
verse of all living beings together along with their respective karmans, to be accom¬ 
plished by divine Brahman, would have to necessitate absolute and supreme knowl¬ 
edge ( atisaya-jnana ), which is consigned, or subcontracted, to Brahman 
by god (mahesvarena viniyuktah ) as an act of divine outsourcing. 

Another indirect reference to god’s omniscience, or at least some kind of extraor¬ 
dinary cognition, is found in the section that describes how dimensions larger than 
atomic size as well as the idea of plurality in the world originate: 

‘Impermanent [dimensions] of all four kinds have their source in num¬ 
ber, dimension and multitude. Out of these [dimensions, the idea of] 
the plural number arises thanks to god’s mind with respect to atomic 
dyads, made of indivisible atoms; [the said plural number] produces 
[the qualities of] magnitude and length—simultaneously with the for¬ 
mation of colour and other [secondary qualities]—in [complex] sub¬ 
stantial things, understood as atomic triads (i.e. particles composed of 
three pairs of atoms) and as other [larger macroscopic bodies], which 
are effects brought about by these [atomic dyads].’ 131 

In other words, it is god’s mind that stores the idea of two-atom particles as well 
as the notion of complex wholes based on the idea of plurality (plural number), in¬ 
herent in the composition of atomic triads, that are composed of six atoms (i.e. three 
pairs). Prasastapada wants us to believe that without that notion present in god’s 
mind complex wholes could not emerge. 

Three questions immediately arise here. First, what does the idea of plurality, or 
duality, have to do with atomic dyads ( dvy-anuka)? Second, what does god have to 
do with it? And, third, what does it all have to do with god’s omniscience? 

To answer the first question, i.e. what relates the idea of plurality with two-atom 
particles, we have to take a closer look at the idea of the cognition of recurrent con- 


130 PBfn 5, p. 49.11 ff. = PBh 2 59: sa ca mahesvarena viniyukto brahmdtisaya-jhana- 
vairdgyaisvarya-sampannah praninam karma-vipdkam viditva karmanurupa-jndna-bhogayusah 
sutan prajapatln manasan manu-deva-rsi-pitr-ganan mukha-bahuru-pada-tas caturo varnan anydni 
coccavacani bhutdni ca srstva, asayanurupair dharma-jnana-vairagyaisvaryaih samyojayatiti. 

131 PBhi 8.7, p. 131 = PBh 2 155-156: anitvam catur-vidham api samkhya-parimana-pracaya- 
yoni. tatresvara-buddhim apeksyotpannd paramanu-dvy-anukesu bahutva-samkhyd tair arabdhe 
karya-dravye try-anukadi-laksane rupady-utpatti-samakalam mahattvam dlrghatvarh ca karoti. 
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tinuity ( apeksa-buddhi ) 132 , sometimes called enumerative knowledge, and the proc¬ 
ess through which our mind forms the notion of the number ‘two’ and larger num¬ 
bers, as was understood by Prasastapada, who surprisingly devoted a lot of space to 
the problem: 


‘[130] The [number “two” and numbers larger than “two”] arise, as 
one should realise, from many [single instances] of oneness combined 
with the idea of a multiple object, and disappear with the disappear¬ 
ance of the cognition of recurrent continuity. [131] How [does it take 
place]? ‘When it comes to a contact of the perceiver’s eye with two in¬ 
dividual substantial things, belonging either to the same class or to a 
different class (i.e. two homogeneous or heterogeneous things), there 
arises the cognition of generality of oneness which inheres in each 
[individual substantial thing] that is in contact with the [eye; and it has 
the form: “This is one. This is one”]; then from [three] acts of cogni¬ 
tion: one of the generality of oneness and [two] of the relation [of the 
two single things] to this [oneness], there arises one single notion of 
two single-instantiated [things] with respect to a multiple object [made 
of these two individual substantial things]. Then, contingent on this 
[single notion of two single-instantiated things], the notion of duality 
emerges with respect to (sc. instantiated in the fonn of) these two one¬ 
nesses, each of which having their respective substrata (i.e. the single- 
instantiated things). And, subsequently, with respect to this [singular 
notion of duality instantiated in the form of the two onenesses] there 
arises the cognition of generality of duality. As a consequence of this 
cognition of generality of duality the cognition of recurrent continuity 
(here: the cognition of duality dependent on two instantiations) gradu¬ 
ally disappears and, from the acts of cognition: of the generality of du¬ 
ality, of the relation [of the two onenesses] to this [duality] and of [this 
singular] duality, there gradually arises one single notion of the quality 
of duality—[these two processes take place at] the same time. 
[132] Then, immediately on the disappearance of the cognition of re¬ 
current continuity (here: the cognition of duality dependent on two in¬ 
stantiations), the quality of duality disappears. [Since] the cognition of 
the quality of duality is the cause of the disappearance of cognition of 
the generality of duality, there gradually arises—because of the quality 
of duality, its cognition and its relation—the notion of [two] individual 
substantial things of the form: “two individual substantial things”; 


132 


On apeksa-buddhi see e.g. Miyamoto (1996: 78-84). 
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[these processes take place at] the same time. [133] Immediately af¬ 
terwards there arises the cognition of [two] individual substantial 
things of the form: “two individual substantial things”, the duality dis¬ 
appears, the notion of the quality of duality gradually disappears; from 
the cognition of individual substantial thing subliminal impression 
gradually arises; [these processes take place at] the same time. 

[134] Immediately afterwards from the cognition of individual sub¬ 
stantial thing the notion of the quality of duality disappears; also the 
notion of individual substantial thing [disappears] due to the sublimi¬ 
nal impression. [135] In this way [we] have also described how [the 
notion of] the number “three” etc. originates. [Their] production pro¬ 
ceeds from many [single instances] of oneness combined with the idea 
of a multiple object, and [their] disappearance follows the disappear¬ 
ance of the cognition of recurrent continuity.’ 133 

This lengthy account on number two, and similar procedures, apply also to num¬ 
bers larger than two, and shows that to conceive of a notion of number was main¬ 
tained by Prasastapada to be a highly complex process that involved a sequence of 
stages and a special cognitive ability called the cognition of recurrent continuity 
( apeksd-buddhi ). Equally easily can we see that Prasastapada thought a clearly 
formed notion of the number ‘two’, or ‘duality’, and that of larger numbers as well, 
was indispensable for the existence of compounded entities, which by nature are ag¬ 
gregates consisting of numerous (at least two) parts, for instance for the existence of 
two-atom particles. In other words, the existence of a whole consisting of two ele- 


133 PBh[ 8.6, p. 111—112 = PBh 2 130-135: [130] tasvah (= samkhyayah) khalv ekatvebhyo 
’neka-visaya-buddhi-sahitebhyo nispattir apeksa-buddhi-vinasad vinasa iti. [131] katham. yadci 
boddhus caksusd samdnasamdna-jcLtiyayor dravyayoh sannikarse sad tat-samyukta-samaveta- 
samavetdikatva-sdmdnya-jhdndtpattdv ekatva-samanya-tat-sambandha-jhanebhya eka-gunayor 
aneka-visayiny ekd buddhir utpadyate tada tam apeksyaikatvabhyam svasrayayor dvitvam 
arambhyate. tatah punas tasmin dvitva-samanya-jndnam utpadyate. tasmdd dvitva-sdmdnya- 
jnanad apeksa-buddher vinasyatta dvitva-sdmanya-tat-sambandha-taj-jnbnebhyo dvitva-guna- 
buddher utpadyamanatety ekah kalah. [132] tata idanhn apeksa-buddhi-vinasad dvitva-gunasya 
vinasvattd dvitva-guna-jndnam dvitva-sambnya-jndnasya vinasa-karanam dvitva-guna-taj-jndna- 
sambandhebhyo dve dravye iti dravya-buddher utpadyamanatety ekah kalah. [133] tad-anantaram 
dve dravye iti dravya-jnanasydtpbdo dvitvasya vinciso dvitva-guna-buddher vinasyatta dravya- 
jnandt samskarasyotpadyamdnatety ekah kalah. [134] tad-anantaram dravya-jhanad dvit\’a-guna- 
buddher vinaso dravya-buddher api samskarat. [135] etena tritvady-utpattir api vyakhydta. 
ekatvebhyo ’neka-visaya-buddhi-sahitebhvo nispattir apeksa-buddhi-vinasac ca vinasa iti. 

On the process of conceiving the idea of the number ‘two’, the way Prasastapada understood it, 
see Miyamoto (1996: 59-77) and Thakur (2003: 203-207): ‘Duality ( dvitva )’. 
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ments (e.g. a two-atom particle) entails prior existence of the notion of ‘two’ and a 
respective design based on this notion. 

To understand why—and this is a reply to the second question: what is god’s role 
in the process—we must recall that for Prasastapada all movements and actions in 
the universe ultimately proceed from conscious entities, viz. the souls 1 ’ 4 of two 
kinds 115 , because atoms, hence all other material entities composed of atoms alike, 
are not capable of autokinesis on their own. Further, movement and action is indis¬ 
pensable to produce a whole, therefore any compounded whole is thus a result of a 
series of events that eventually go back to the first mover, clearly an idea that was 
used to formulate one of a number of arguments for the existence of god, the argu¬ 
ment from the first mover: 

‘Material substratum, atoms and karman operate, because—as they 
were put in motion earlier—they are superintended by a cause en¬ 
dowed with cognitive awareness (sc. god), insofar as they [themselves] 
are unconscious, like an axe etc., viz. just like an axe and other [tools] 
operate being superintended by a carpenter endowed with cognitive 
awareness, because they [themselves] are unconscious ... ,136 

Even to combine elements into a smallest possible whole, viz. an atomic dyad (dvy- 
anuka ), it takes a conscious being that would capacitate atoms to conjoin by applying 
his cognition of recurrent continuity ( apeksa-buddhi ) to separate elements. We can 


134 Cf. e.g. PBh! 6.4, p. 69.6 ff. = PBh 2 76: tasya sauksmyad apratyaksatve sati [PBh b n. 5: 
’pi] karanaih sabdady-upalabdhy-anumitaih srotradibhih samadhigamah kriyate. vasycidinam 
[PBh!, n. 7: vasyadinam iva] karanandm kartr-prayojyatva-darsanac chabdddisu prasiddhyd ca 
prasadhako ’numiyate. —‘Since due to its subtlety the [soul] is imperceptible, it is made known 
through sensory organs such as the organ of hearing whose [existence] is inferred through [the 
existence of sensory data] such as sound etc. Similarly, since instruments, such as axe etc., are 
empirically attested to [entail] that they are employed by an agent [with a purpose], and [sensory 
instruments] are well established to [be employed] with respect to sound and other [data, the soul] 
is inferred [to exist] as an executor [of all actions].’ 

135 Seep. 298, n. 127. 

136 NV! 4.21, p. 461.11-13: pradhana-paramanu-karmani prak pravrtteh buddhimat- 
karanddhisthitani pravarlanta ’cetanatvad vasy-adivad iti yatha vasy-adi buddhimata tciksnd 
adhisthitam acetanatvat pravartate ... Cf. n. 229. The argument was frequently repeated by sub¬ 
sequent authors, e.g. by Udayana in NKA 5, p. 503.15: paramanv-adayo hi cetana-yojitah 
pravartante acetanatvdd vasy-adivat. —‘Indivisible atoms etc. operate when propelled by con¬ 
sciousness, because they are unconscious, like an axe etc.’ Jayanta-bhatta devotes a longer passage 
to the argument in NMai I: 488M90. Cf. NS 1.1.11: cestendriyarthasmyah sariram. —‘The body 
is a seat of action, sense organs and objects.’ 
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speak here of something resembling Aristotelian final cause (causa final is) 1 ' 1 , i.e. of a 
particular design god has while bringing about a combination of two atoms. Since in the 
(endlessly cyclical) beginning of the world after the period of its dissolution all other 
conscious beings are each time dormant, the only conscious agent is god who needs to 
have a well-formed notion of the number ‘two’ etc. in order to initiate the process of 
the composition of the universe, from finest particles to large macroscopic wholes. 

The problem remains, which is our third question, what does god’s omniscience 
have to do with all this? After a period of a complete dissolution of the world 
( pralaya ), when all conscious beings are dormant and all matter has dissolved into 
separate, uncombined atoms in rest, god requires—in order to bring the world into 
existence back again—the ideas of the number ‘two’ etc. in order to initiate the 
union of two atoms and to induce the process of forming larger wholes. However, as 
Prasastapada’s account suggests, the notions of duality and plurality are as such an 
abstract synthesis derived from experience that requires elements somehow linked 
together with the help of the cognition of recurrent continuity ( apeksa-buddhi ). To 
form a complex whole, necessarily based on notions of duality and plurality, re¬ 
quires a prior knowledge of such an idea of number larger than one. In the world 
emerging from the dissolution, in the first stage, there is nothing that could serve as 
a source for an experience that could subsequently trigger the conception of such 
numbers, because all objects are unitary and no objects are combined in pairs. 
Therefore, it has to be postulated that god must be possessed of such knowledge that 
is not derived from experience at all. His knowledge of this sort does not necessarily 
have to amount to omniscience, however, it certainly remains outside the scope of 
any experience or ordinary knowledge derived from experience. 1 ’ lS No doubt it must 
be regarded as some kind of extraordinary knowledge: it is beyond the capability of 
any ordinary being to have knowledge which is not derived from experience of any 
form, including testimony communicated by another agent, which also entails some 
kind of experience. To put it plainly, the existence of wholes compounded of atoms 
rests on the notion of ‘two’ along with a respective design based on this notion; and 
that presupposes extra-empirical, perfect and, probably, omniscient mind of god, the 
(re)constructor, in which all such notions are stored. 


137 Met 983 a 31-32: 'CETbp'cryv 8e tti v avTiKEipivTiv aixiav Tamp, to on evekcc Kai TayaGov 
(xkXoc, yap yevectecoi; koci kivticewc; Ttaariq tout’ ecttiv). —‘The fourth [cause] is the opposite of 
the latter (i.e. of efficient cause), namely that for sake of which something happens (sc. purpose¬ 
fulness) and goodness, for it is the purpose of all that arises and moves.’ 

138 An argument that god acquired such a knowledge empirically, i.e. before the dissolution, 
while the complex world was still there in developed form, and therefore, while the world is re- 
emerging after the dissolution, god’s knowledge of duality and plurality would merely be a case of 
memory from previous, i.e. pre-dissolution experience, would lead to infinite regress. 
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Consequently, to postulate such a knowledge of simple numbers, as trivial as it 
may sound at first, in the context where the universe offers no observable data for 
one to empirically derive such a knowledge from it, is tantamount to asserting that 
god possesses at least some kind of supernatural cognition that transcends all a 
mundane soul could possibly know. 

A very similar indication of the same kind of supreme knowledge, which exceeds 
everything known in the universe, is found in the following passage quoted in 
Abhayadeva-suri’s Tattva-bodha-vidhayini and ascribed to Prasastamati: 

‘Prasastamati, on the other hand, says: “In the beginning of (recon¬ 
struction [of the world, verbal] usage of people is preceded by some¬ 
one else’s instruction, because later on [people’s usage] awakened 
[after the dissolution of the world] is [properly] delimited with respect 
to their specific objects 139 , just as verbal usage of children, who have 
not learnt verbal usage yet, [when properly] delimited with respect to 
their specific objects, is preceded by the instruction of [their] mothers 
and other [people].’ 

In his comment immediately following the passage, Abhayadeva-suri explicates 
what is actually self-evident in the quote, that, first, that what Prasastamati has in 
mind as the primary source of verbal usage, when no knowledge yet exists, is god, 
and secondly, what lies at the core of god’s capability of bestowing upon the hu¬ 
mankind linguistic skills is his supreme cognition: 

‘... It is proved that the one by whose instruction [verbal] usage [of 
people] is preceded in the beginning of [reconstruction [of the world] 
is god; indeed, he is not deprived of excellence of cognition during the 
dissolution [of the world].’ 140 

Further, Abhayadeva-suri either recapitulates or quotes what Prasastamati appar¬ 
ently has to say on god’s omniscience ( sarva-jnatva ), as being related to god’s act 


139 I.e. people correctly use words and denote objects. The same expression occurs in PBh[ 8.12, 
p. 171= PBlb 212: buddhir upalabdhir jhanam pratyaya itipaiyayah. sa cdneka-prakhrdrthanantydt 
praty-artha-nivatatvac ca .—‘Cognitive awareness [of an object], apprehension, cognition, com¬ 
prehension—these are synonyms. This [cognitive awareness] has numerous varieties, because 
objects are infinite and it is delimited with respect to its specific objects.’ 

1411 TBV, p. 101.19-23: prasastamatis tv aha: “sargddaupurusanam vyavahdro ’nyopadesa- 
purvakah, uttara-kalam prabuddhanam praty-artha-niyatatvdd, aprasiddha-vag-vyavaharanam 
kumbrdnbm gav-adisu praty-artha-niyato vag-vyavaharo yatha matrady-upadesa-purvakah ” iti. 
prabuddhanam praty artha-niyatatvad iti prabuddhanam satam praty artham niyatatvdd ity 
arthah. yad-upadesa-piirvakas ca sa sargddau vyavaharah sa isvarah pralaya-kdle tu alupta- 
jndnatisaya iti siddham. 
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of composition or construction (not an act of creation ex nihilo, of course!) of the 
world: 


‘“Now, on the basis of this [argumentation] it must be taken as proven 
that god, consisting in multiple causes, is the cause of all the world. 
But how can it be proved that he is omniscient, so that he could be¬ 
come the object of devotion for all those [people] desirous of the high¬ 
est good and mundane prosperity 141 ? We say it is because it has been 
proved beyond doubt that [god] is the constructor of the world." And 
this is what Prasastamati and others said along these lines: “[{1. Thesis:} 
God is omniscient], {Logical reason:} because [he as] the agent has 
the knowledge of the product, of its material cause, of the tools 
(assisting causes) [to produce it], of the purpose [of the product] and 
of its recipient. {Invariable concomitance and example:} For in this 
world, whoever is the agent [producing] something, he has the knowl¬ 
edge of the material cause of the material cause etc. of that [thing]. For 
instance the potter, being the agent [producing] a pot [as the product] 
etc., has the knowledge of a clod of clay, which is the material cause 
[of the pot]; [he has the knowledge of] the potter’s wheel, which are 
the tools [to produce the pot]; [he has the knowledge of] the fetching 
of water etc., which is the purpose [of the pot]; and [he has the knowl¬ 
edge of] the householder as the recipient. That is obvious. 
{Application:} Similarly, god is the agent [producing] all the world 
layers, he has the knowledge of their material causes, consisting in at¬ 
oms etc.; [he has the knowledge of] the tools (immediate assisting 
causes) [to produce them], i.e. the moral law, space, time etc.; [he has 
the knowledge of] factual tools [to produce them], consisting in uni¬ 
versal, individuators and inherence; [he has the knowledge of] the 
purpose, i.e. the benefit and [he has the knowledge of] people who are 
technically called recipients. {Conclusion:} Therefore it is proved that 
he is omniscient”.’ 142 


141 Two goals mentioned in VS(C) 1.1.2 (v n. 104); nota bene the sequence of both the goals is 
interchanged. 

I4_ TBV, p. 101.27-35: atha bhavatv asmad dhetu-kadambakadisvarasya sarva-jagad- 
dhetutva-siddhih, sarva-jhatvarh tu katham tasya siddham yendsau nihsreyasabhyudaya-kdmdndm 
bhakti-visaycitam yaydt? jagat-kartrtva-siddher eveti brumah. tathd cdhuh prasastamati- 
prabhrtayah: “kartuh kdrydpdddndpakarana-prayojana-sampraddna-parijhdndt. iha hi yo yasya 
karta bhavati sa tasyopaddnadini janite, yatha kuldlah kundadindm karta, tad-upddanam mrt- 
pindam, upakaranani cakrddini, prayojanam udakaharanadi, kutumbinam ca sampradanam jdnita 
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What we find embedded in the passage as a quote is a full-fledged, five-membered 
proof formula of god’s omniscience and its authorship is ascribed either to Prasasta- 
mati or to his immediate tradition. What is missing in the proof formula is an explicit 
formulation of the thesis; however, the context is so unequivocal that one can 
phrase it as follows beyond a shadow of doubt: *isvarasya sarva-jnatvarh (‘god is 
omniscient’). 

Whether the Vaisesika author of the above argument for god’s omniscience was 
Prasastamati himself or his immediate disciples, or whether Prasastamati was 
Prasastapada or not, the passage attests to the fact that around the time when 
Prasastamati and Prasastapada flourished the idea of god’s omniscience not only 
circulated but attempts were undertaken to prove it. The contention holds valid even 
when the above five-membered proof formula is not an original formulation but 
merely a paraphrase: it still attest to the fact that the Vaisesikas attempted to prove 
their theistic stance. And that renders a strong support to my thesis that what Prasasta¬ 
pada himself spoke of as supreme knowledge ( atisaya-jnana , n. 130; or jndnatisaya, 
n. 140), which was beyond this world and did not undergo the process of dissolution 
when everything else was temporarily dissolved, was in fact omniscience. 

To recup, we can see that although Prasastapada did not make any consistent at¬ 
tempt, at least in his only extant work, to characterise the essence of god or to prove 
either his existence or his omniscience, he did, for all practical purposes, use the 
notion of god and god’s omniscience as self-evident. These reservations will not 
hold if he indeed were the same person as Prasastamati, of course. For, as regards 
Prasastamati, granted he is different from Prasastapada, we may not know whether 
at all or how he defined god’s essence, but we do know that either he or someone of 
his direct disciples conceived of god as an omniscient being and, in addition, pro¬ 
vided what he thought to be a valid proof formula for that. In any case, what is be¬ 
yond doubt is that by the end of the fifth century a clear idea of god as an 
omniscient constructor of the world was a well-established doctrine of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system. 

Although they did not have all the theoretical apparatus of modern logic (vide 
supra, p. § 3.3), the intuition of the Naiyayika-Vaisesika seemed quite appropriate 
to relate the belief in omniscience to either god or to select humans of extraordinary 
qualities. It is therefore not at all surprising to find the knowability thesis enter 
their system. It would be too far-reaching to claim that the philosophers thought that 
the ability to know everything was really applicable to ordinary humans. It must 


ity etat siddham. tathesvarah sakala-bhuvanam kartd, sa tad-upadanani paramanv-ddi-laksandni, 
tad-upakaranani dharma-dik-kaladini, vyavaharopakaranani samanya-visesa-samavdya-laksandni, 
prayojanam upabhogam, sampraddna-samjnakdms ca purusan jdnita iti. ata siddham asya 
sarvajhatvam iti. 
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have therefore been correlated with the idea of divine omniscience and yogic expe¬ 
rience, which warranted their systems completeness and (seeming) consistency. 


4.4. Knowability thesis and supernatural perception 

The third and last idea that entered the body of tenets upheld by later Vaisesika 
philosophers simultaneously with the equation ‘existentiality = nameability = cog- 
nisability’ ( astitva = abhidhevatva = jiieyatva), and was complementary to it was the 
belief in supernatural perception. It eventually came to be believed to be of two 
kinds: the yogin’s perception (yogi-pratyaksa) and the seer’s perception ( arsa- 
pratyaksa). 


4.4.1. Supernatural perception of the vogins 

We may safely assume that the admission of some sort of supernatural powers, in¬ 
cluding extrasensory perception, was quite a widespread popular ‘folk-religious’ 
belief at quite an early age also in India. However, it was not until the first half of 
the first millennium CE that the actual term for such a phenomenon, e.g. either yogi- 
pratyaksa (‘the yogi it's perception’) or arsa-pratyaksa (‘the seer’s perception’), was 
coined and found its way into philosophical treatises in general. Attempts to prove 
the existence of such a belief-based concept are generally even later. 

Both the concept and the term are absent in earliest versions of the Vaisesika- 
sutra\ their addition must have taken place later, about the turn of 4th/5th centuries 
at the earliest, and antedate Prasastapada, as WEZLER (1982), HONDA (1988) and 
ISAACSON (1993) convincingly argued. The latter (ISAACSON (1993: 141-142)) also 
draws attention to the following passage of Vatsyayana Paksilasvamin’s Nvaya- 
bhasya , 143 which directly mentions the idea and explicitly quotes VS(C)9.13, ap¬ 
parently the earliest Vaisesika reference to supernatural perception. 144 


143 NBh 1.1.3 (p. 9.8—9): pratyaksam yunjdnasya yoga-samadhijam “dtmany atma-manasoh 
samyoga-visesad atmd pratyaksah ” iti .—‘[Another proof of the existence of soul, beside verbal 
testimony of an authority or inference, is] perception of a \yogin\ temporarily [engrossed] in 
meditation, which is bom in the state of concentration in yoga [in accordance with] the following 
[sutra\: “Due to particular connection of the self and the mind in the self [there arises] perception 
of the self’.’ 

144 Indeed, there is a reference to samadhi in NS 4.2.38: samadhi-visesabhydsat .—‘[The cog¬ 
nition of the true nature of imperfections (see NS 4.2.1 and 1.1.18)] arises due to rehearsed exer¬ 
tion of a particular kind of concentration.’ However, one should not take such a reference to 
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Accordingly, the section into which the discussion of supernatural perception is 
some time later inserted is VS(C) 9.13—17 and actually, in the version we have in 
front of us, deals with two kinds of it 145 : 

‘[A: The state of a vogin temporarily engrossed in meditation ( yukta, 
lit. “connected” or “disciplined, concentrated” l46 ):] 

[13] Due to particular connection of the self and the mind in the self 
[there arises] perception of (through?) the self. 147 

[14] [This perception] also [grasps] other substances, [sc. atoms 148 of 
five elements, time, space, mind]. 


meditative concentration ( samadhi ) as an indication that Aksapada Gautama accepted super¬ 
natural perception because there is no necessary link between the two. The explanation of 
Paksilasvamin Vatsyayana in NBh ad loc. is a clear indication that what samadhi meant was a 
process that has nothing to do with supernatural perception but was a process of withdrawal of 
the self s attention from the sense-data: ‘This [concentration is a connection of the mind with 
the soul [only, the mind being] withdrawn (sc. disconnected) from sense-organs and held under 
control by a restraining effort, and [this connection] is characterised by a desire to understand 
the true nature [of the categories]’ ( sa tu pratyahrtasyendriyebhvo manaso vidharakena 
prayatnena dharyamanasyatmand samyogas tattva-bubhutsa-visistah). 

145 We should be aware, though, that this two-fold division—achieved through the later inser¬ 
tion of VS(C) 9.15—was most probably subsequently imposed on an earlier interpolation which 
did not know the two kinds of supernatural perception, and that happened under Prasastapada’s 
influence, see Faddegon (1918: 293), Honda (1988: 468^169) and Isaacson (1993: 144-148), 
cf. Wezler (1982: 667). 

146 It corresponds to yufijdna (‘connecting’ or ‘disciplining himself, concentrating’) of NBh 1.1.3 
(see n. 147). 

147 It is quoted in NBh 1.1.3 (p. 9.8-9) as a proof of the existence of the soul: pratyaksam 
yunjanasya yoga-samadhijam “atmany atma-manasoh samyoga-visesdd atma pratyaksah ” iti .— 
‘[Another proof of the existence of soul, beside verbal testimony of an authority or inference, is] 
the perception of a \yogin] temporarily engrossed in meditation, which is born in the state of con¬ 
centration in yoga [in accordance with] the following: “Due to particular connection of the self 
and the mind in the self [there arises] perception of the self’.’ VS(C) 9.13 is also quoted in 
RVar 5.2, p. 440.9 (as indicated by Muni Jambuvijaya in VS(C), n. 15, p. 234.26-27), and not in 
RVar 5.22, as ISAACSON (1993: 141) indicates. 

Also Kaundinya the Pasupata accepts this kind of supernatural perception as different from or¬ 
dinary, sensory variety, see PABh 1.1, p. 7.1-8: tatra pratyaksam dvividham indriya-pratyaksam 
atma-pratyaksam ca. indriya-pratyaksam indriydrthah sabda-sparsa-rupa-rasa-gandha-ghatadyah, 
vydkhydna-tdpa-mutra-purisa-mdmsa-lavana-prdnaydmaih siddham. atma-pratyaksam tad- 
upahdra-krtsna-tapo-duhkhdntadi-vacandt siddham. vathd prasthena mito vrihih prasthah. 
paramarthatas tv indriydrtha-sambandha-vyanjaka-sdmagryam dharmadharma-prakdsa-desa-kala- 
codanddy-anugrhitam sat pramanam utpadyate. atma-pratyaksam tn cittdntah-karana-sambandha- 
samagryam. See also PABh 3.19, p. 88.20-21: krtsnasya tapaso laksanam atma-pratyaksam 
veditavvam (for the translation see n. 173). 
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[B: The state of a yogin no longer engrossed in meditation ( vivukta , lit. 
“disconnected” or “undisciplined, no longer concentrated”):] 

[15, interpolation: 149 ] And [also] due to the contact of the self, sense- 
organ, mind and object [there arises supernatural perception]. 150 
(SM: And [also] those whose internal organ (mind) is no [longer] con¬ 
centrated, whose concentration has been interrupted, [acquire percep¬ 
tion] of these [other substances].) 

[ 16] And [there is also supernatural perception] of actions and quali¬ 
ties, since they inhere in [the other substances]. 

[17] And [also there is supernatural perception] of qualities of the self, 
since they inhere in the self.’ 151 

However, as Faddegon (1918: 293) suspected—on the basis of tat- 0 in tat- 
samavayat of VS(C) 9.16 = (VS(S) 9.14) referring naturally to VS(C) 9.14 = (VS(S) 
9.12), not to the preceding sutra — and as ISAACSON (1993: 144 ff., §4) demon¬ 
strated, VS(C) 9.15 (= VS(S) 13) is still a later interpolation and its insertion intro¬ 
duced a two-fold division (known to Prasastapada) of vogi-pratyaksa into yukta and 
viyukta, apparently not known to the author of the earlier passage VS(C) 9.13-14 


148 Thus acc. to Candrananda, VSV(C): ...vyapaka-dravyesv atmanasamvuktesv apratisiddhatma- 
samyogesu caparamanv-ddisubhabyam samvuktesu... 


149 


See Isaacson (1993) and Honda (1988). 


150 Cf. VSV(C) 1.15: suksma-vyavahita-viprakrstesv arthesu tesam catustaya-sannikarsad api 
pratyaksam javate. tathasmad-adi-pratyaksesu .—‘For these \yogins no longer engrossed in medi¬ 
tation] there arises perception of objects which are subtle, concealed [from sight] and distant due 
to the contact of these four [viz. the self, sense-organ, mind and object] 11 . And also of things per¬ 
ceptible to people like us.’ 

“On catustaya (as well as on traya and dvaya) see also DPS 2 146 (p. 191-2): ...yadjnanam 
tasyatmendriya-mano- ’rtha-catustaya-sannikarsah karanam. Cf. also the sequence of connection in 
NBhu, p. 170 (apropos of NSa: viprayuktavasthayarh catustaya-traya-dvaya-sannikarsad grahancim 
yatha-sambavena yojaniyam): [catustaya :] tatra rasana-caksus-tvacam ... atma manasa 
samyujyate, mana indriyena, indriyam artheneti. [traya:] srotrendrtha-grahane trayanam atma- 
manah-srotranam sannikarsah. [dvaya:] manasartha-grahane dvayor atma-manaso sannikarsa iti. 
-17 = VS(S) 9.1.11-15 - VS(D) 9.11-13: 
atmany atma-manasoh samyoga-visesad atma-pratyaksam. 
absent] 

tathd dravyantaresu. 
tathd dravyantaresupratyaksam.] 

absent] 

dtmendriya-mano-’rtha-sannikarsac ca. [= VS(D)] 
asamahitantah-karana upasamhrta-samadhayas tesam ca.] 
tat-samavayat karma-gunesu. [= VS(D)] 
atma-samavayad atma-gunesu. [= VS(D)] 


151 VS(C) 9.13- 


13: 

[VS(D) 

14: 

[VS(S) 

12: 

[VS(D) 

15: 

[VS(S) 

13: 


16: 


17: 
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and 16—17. Indeed, when we eliminate siitra 15, we obtain a more consistent, unin¬ 
terrupted reading, without the unnatural jump in the textual structure. 

Prasastapada’s full-fledged description of both kinds of supernatural perception of 
a yogin, either directly engrossed in the practice of yoga (yukta ) or not ( viyukta ), 
that influenced the later insertion of VS(C) 9.15 into the Vaisesika-siitra section on 
vogi-pratyaksa, runs as follows: 

‘[240] The grasping of the highest universal (i.e. maha-samanya) and 
of [intermediate universals such as] substantiality, qualitativeness, and 
mobility etc., inherent in a perceptible substratum, through sense-organs 
which grasp [their] substratum is the [ordinary] perception of people 
like us. [241] However, in vogins who are temporarily engrossed in 
meditation (yukta) [and] who are superior to us, through the mind in¬ 
fluenced by moral excellence (dharma) produced by [the practice of] 
yoga, there arises an unerring perception of the intrinsic nature with 
respect to [such invisible substances as] their own self, the self of oth¬ 
ers, ether, space, time, air, atoms, mind as well as qualities, actions, 
universals, individuators which are inherent in these [substances]. 

[242] On the other hand, in [vogins who are] no longer engrossed in 
meditation ( viyukta ) due to the contact of the four [viz. the self, sense- 
organ, mind and object and] thanks to the efficacy of the influence of 
moral law produced by [the practice of] yoga, there arises perception 
with respect to objects which are subtle, concealed (from sight) and 
distant 152 .’ 153 

Just as Prasastapada’s references to god implied the existence of an antecedent 
Vaisesika tradition, albeit of quite a fresh date, in which that idea had already been 
established, also in the case of Prasastapada’s mature and particularised description 
of supernatural perception it seems that the idea of yogi-pratyaksa had already been 
established in the system for quite some time and it was not Prasastapada’s own 
innovation. 


152 Cf. n. 150. 

153 PBfn 8.12, p. 187 = PBh 2 240-242: [240] bhava-dravyatva-gunatva-karmatvadindm 
upalabhyadhara-samavetdnam dsraya-grdhakair indriyair grahanam ity etad asmad-ddindm 
pratyaksam. [241] asmad-visistanam tu yoginam yuktdndm yoga-ja-dharmanugrhitena manasa 
svatmantarakdsa-dik-kdla-paramanu-vdyu-manahsu tat-samaveta-guna-karma-samanya-visesesu 
samavaye cavitatham svarupa-darsanam utpadyate. [242] viyuktanam punas catustaya- 
sannikarsad yoga-ja-dharmanugraha-samarthyat suksma-vyavahita-viprakrstesu pratyaksam 
utpadyate. 
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What attests to a mature state of development of the idea of theyogm’s supernatu¬ 
ral perception is not only the double division mentioned in the above section of 
PBh, but also the fact that Prasastapada finds an additional role for vogi-pratyaksa 
to play in the Vaisesika ontology. For him it serves as an additional tool, or even a 
direct, perceptual proof of the existence of the individuators ( visesa ), perhaps the 
most controversial and debatable ontological postulate of the school, and also of the 
atoms. This is how he attempts to prove the existence of the individuators by taking 
recourse to supernatural perception: 

‘[370] Similarly to people like us who experience the differentiation in 
cognition occasioned by equal shapes, qualities, actions, parts or rela¬ 
tions, with reference to cows, etc. [as different] from horses, etc.— 

[e.g. in the form] “[this] cow is white, of swift pace, with a fat neck 
hump, with a large bell”—in a similar manner vogins, who are superior 
to us, [experience] the differentiation in cognition with reference to 
permanent [entities like] atoms as well as minds and souls of liberated 
people that [all] have identical shapes, qualities and actions. Since 
there is no other factor [that would make such a differentiation be¬ 
tween seemingly identical things possible], the factors thanks to which 
[the yogins are able to distinguish] each and every substratum [of 
qualities and actions in the form]: “this is different, that is different”, 
and [thanks to which in those yogins ] a recognition arises: “this is that 
[atom]” with regard to an atom in distant place and time, are ultimate 
individuators. 154 [371] Suppose, on the other hand, without [postulat¬ 
ing the existence of] ultimate individuators, that the yogins possessed 
such a discrimination through cognition as well as recognition [of in¬ 
dividual atoms, which they could acquire] through moral law ( dhanna) 
produced by [the practice of] yoga, what would happen then? It would 
not be possible [for them to distinguish between atoms etc.] in this 


154 Interestingly, while quoting the passage PBhi 11, p. 321-322 : PBh 2 370 in his Nyaya- 
viniscaya-vivarana, Vadiraja-suri omits the above phrase desa-kala-viprakarse ca paramanau sa 
evayam iti pratyabhijnanam ca bhavati, see NViV 1.121, vol. 1, p. 452.1-3: tato yad uktam 
<> yogindm nityesu tulyakrti-guna-kriyesu paramanusu muktatma-manahsu canya- 
nimittdsambhava ebhyo nimittebhyah pratvadharam vilaksano 'yam <> iti pratyaya-vyavrttih <> 
1e 'ntya visesah. (The dotted underline shows varia lectio, the square brackets <> indicate that 
some portions preserved in the edited text of PBh are missing in NViV). 

That could either mean that Vadiraja-suri omitted phrase desa-kala-viprakarse... deliberately, 
for it was not relevant to his critique of the visesa category (although his way of quoting other 
work is generally quite faithful), or the phrase was not present in the manuscripts of PBh Vadiraja- 
suri used, which might further imply that the phrase is a latter addition to PBh. 
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way, [i.e. merely through such a supernatural perception]. Just like a 
cognition of white in something which is not white or a recognition of 
something completely invisible does not arise through moral law pro¬ 
duced by [the practice of] yoga , and if it could [arise] it would be false, 
in the same manner the vogins can possess neither discrimination 
through cognition nor a recognition through moral law bom of [the 
practice of] yoga without [the existence of] ultimate individuators 155 .’ 156 

The above account apparently refers primarily to yogins who are temporarily en¬ 
grossed in meditation (yukta , yunjana ), because what is at stake is the yogins ’ 
capability of perceiving atoms, viz. the competence Prasastapada reserves for 
them 157 . Prasastapada’s strategy is to liken, by analogy 158 (yathasmad-adinam ... 
tathasmad-visistanam yogindm ), the operation and scope of supernatural perception, 
allegedly possessed by yogins, to commonplace perception of ordinary humans. At 
the same time supernatural perception functions as a vital tool for ‘the cognoscenti’ 
to access the layers of reality which are beyond the scope or ordinary cognitive ap¬ 
paratus and which is at the same time the ontological fundament of Vaisesika uni¬ 
verse and metaphysics. We will subsequently see that it is not the sole role assigned 
to supernatural perception. 


155 The idea of the individuators that make it possible for the yogins to distinguish between 
various atoms is recapitulated in YBh 3.53 (p. 313.7). 

156 PBh! 11, p. 321-322 = PBh 2 370-371: [370] yathasmad-adinam gav-ddisv asvadibhvas 
tulyakrti-guna-kriyavayava-samyoga-nimitta pratyaya-vydvrttir drsta gauh suklah sighra-gatih 
pina-kakudman maha-ghanta iti, tathasmad-visistanam yogindm nitvesu tulyakrti-guna-kriyesu 
paramdnusu muktatma-manahsu canya-nimittasambhavad yebhyo nimittebhyah pratyddharam 
vilaksano ’yam vilaksano ’yam iti pratyaya-vyavrttih, desa-kala-viprakarse ca paramanau sa 
evayam itipratyabhijnanam ca bhavati te ’ntva visesah. [371] yadipunar antya-visesam antarena 
yogindm yoga-jdd dharmat pratyaya-vyavrttih pratyabhijnanam ca sydt tatah kith syat? ndtvam 
bhavati. yatha na yoga-jdd dharmdd asukle sukla-pratyayah samjayate atyantadrste ca 
pratyabhijnanam, yadi syan mithyd bhavet, tathehapy antya-visesam antarena yogindm na yoga- 
jdd dharmat pratyaya-vyavrttih pratyabhijnanam va bhavitum arhati. 

157 PBh! 8.12, p. 187 = PBh 2 241, see above p. 311 and n. 153. 

b8 Analogy ( upamana ) is a cognitively valid procedure also for the Vaisesika, albeit it is not 
classified as a separate cognitive criterion ( pramana ) but merely a subvariety of testimony of an 
authoritative person, see PBhi, p. 220 = PBh 2 259: dptenaprasiddhasya gavavasya gava gavaya- 
pratipadanad upamanam apta-vacanam eva .—‘Analogy based on explanation, by an authoritative 
person, [what the animal] gayal (Bos Gavaeus) [is like by comparing] the unknown gayal to [well 
known] cow is nothing but a testimony of an authoritative person.’ It is considered different from 
inference, even such that is based on recognition of the whole from the perception of its parts, see 
VS(C) 2.1.8: visani kakudman prante valadhih sasndvdn iti gotve drstam lihgam .—‘The visible 
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4.4.2. Supernatural perception of the seers 

Supernatural perception acquired through the practice of yoga is not the only kind 
of such an extrasensory faculty admitted by Prasastapada. The other kind is arsa- 
pratyaksa 159 , or perception of the seers (rst) who are endowed with it ‘geneti¬ 
cally’, 160 viz. they are apparently born with it by virtue of their past good deeds. 
However, not only seers have it, as Prasastapada maintains: 

‘The seer’s perception is described as such a cognition which makes 
things known as they are ( 5 c. in correspondence to truth) and which 
arises, by virtue of the contact of the soul and the mind and due to spe¬ 
cial moral endowment ( dharma ), in the seers, who are revealers of the 
Vedic lore, as the insight into past, future and present, and into extra¬ 
sensory things such as moral law etc., which are expounded in the 
scriptures and which are not expounded [at all]. This [supernatural 
perception] is possessed by divine beings and seers in an extensive 
form, [but] also sometimes by ordinary people, for instance when a girl 
says: “My heart tells [me] that tomorrow my brother will come”.’ 161 

The new element here is, first, purely extrasensory domain of this supernatural 
perception and, second, the inclusion of dharma in its domain; further it extends to 
things past and future, rendering predictions, fortune telling, authoritative religious 
accounts entrusted to scriptural word etc. possible. The seer’s perception, which 
attracts much less attention in PBh, necessarily requires the contact of the self 
( atman ) and the mind ( manas ), and is considered a tool whereby one can directly, or 
‘perceptually’, cognise moral law. 


inferential sign [necessary for inference] with respect to “cow” [to be infen'ed] is that it has horns, 
it has a hump, it has bristled tail at its end, it has a dewlap.’ 

159 The Vaisesika distinguish it from yogi-pratyaksa, even though the critics of the idea (the 
MImamsaka and the Carvaka) take these two varieties, yogi-pratyaksa and arsa-pratyaksa, as one 
and the same phenomenon. 

160 The idea of ‘genetically’ induced supernatural perception is found also in Jainism, see e.g. 
TS 1.21-22: dvividho vadhih. bhava-pratyavo ndraka-devandm. —‘Clairvoyance is two-fold. [Clair¬ 
voyance] occasioned by birth is [possessed] by hell-beings and divine beings.' 

161 PBlu, p. 258 = PBh 2 288: amnaya-vidhatrnam rsinam atitanagata-vartamanesv atindriyesv 
arthesu dharmadisu granthopanibaddhesv amipanibaddhesu catma-manasoh samyogad dharma- 
visesac ca vat pratibham yathartha-nivedanam jnanam utpadyate tad drsam ity dcaksate. tat tu 
prastarena deva-rslnam, kadacid eva laukikdnam, yathd kanvaka braviti svo me bhrdtaganteti 
hrdayam me kathayatiti. 
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The idea of the seer’s perception ( arsa-pratvaksa), occasionally called intuition 
(pratibha or pratibha ), is mentioned as a special kind of supernatural perception 
also in Vaisesika-sutra in three recensions: ‘The seer’s [perception] and the percep¬ 
tion of perfected beings [arises] from merits.’ 162 This sutra must be again a later 
interpolation, albeit we find it in all three recensions 163 , because in all of them the 
sutra is entirely mechanically appended at the very end of the respective chapters, 
without any direct connection to the preceding portion. The reason for such an inser¬ 
tion was most probably the need to accommodate the two-fold division of 
supernatural perception (yogi-pratyaksa and arsa-pratvaksa) found in the Prasasta- 
pada-bhasva, but not in an earlier version of the Vaisesika-sutra, and to verbalise a 
reaction to the claims of the Mimamsa school denying the existence of such a per¬ 
ception. 

On the other hand, we have clear indications that even at the time of Prasastapada 
the belief in supernatural perception did not belong to the Vaisesika canon of con¬ 
victions accepted universally by all proponents of the school. A section of Dasa- 
padartha-sastra (DPSi, p. 108-109 = DPS 2 145-148) unmistakably shows that 
Candramati did not admit the existence of any supernatural perception, for he ex¬ 
plicitly asserts that such categories as atoms, qualities of atoms etc., which are con¬ 
sidered by Prasastapada to be accessible to vogi-pratvaksa, fall in the category of 
the imperceptibles. Likewise, in no way does he allude to the existence of or to the 
mere idea of liberation ( moksa ). Hakuju Ul (1917: 11—12) rightly observes that 

‘The treatise has no mention of Isvara, as in the case of V.S. (Vaisesika- 
sutra —P.B.); there is also no description of the way to emancipation 
(moksa)', even if the second sort of merit (dharma, one of the twenty- 
four attributes) corresponds to it, it is only a definition of it. As a con¬ 
sequence, the author does not allude to yoga, yogin, or anything super¬ 
natural.’ 


4.4.3. Supernatural perception and moral law 

Both accounts of supernatural perception, i.e. that of a yogin and that of a seer, as¬ 
sociate it, either directly or indirectly, with moral law (dharma) and liberation (moksa). 
In the case of drsa-pratyaksa, the link is immediate: those who are endowed with 
this kind of supernatural perception are capable of cognising dharma directly. In the 


162 VS(C) 9.28 = VS(S) 9.2.18 = VS(D) 9.22: arsam siddha-darsanam ca dharmebhyah. 

163 Candrananda in his exposition (VSV(C), p. 71) recapitulates PBhi 8.12, p. 258 = PBh 2 288. 
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case of the vogin’s supernatural perception the link is a bit less obvious and not so 
explicit. 

To understand it better, we should first see how Prasastapada defines moral law 
(i dharma ): 

‘[308] Moral law is a quality of the human being. It is the cause of 
pleasure, good and liberation for the agent; 164 it is extrasensory ... 

[315] The practice of yoga is the moral law (i.e. obligation) [to be fol¬ 
lowed by] anyone who has [so far] been in any of the [first] three 
[life stages (asrama)], who has acquired faith, after he has granted (sc. 
taken the single vow of) permanent amiability (lit. fearlessness) to all 
creatures [and] has laid down his [mundane] duties, who is not negli¬ 
gent as regards rules {yama) and restraints ( niyama) 165 [and] becomes, 
due to constant rumination over the six ontological categories, a re- 
nouncer [in the last life stage of sarhnyasin] . [316] Moral law arises 
through the contact of the soul and mind in dependence on these 
[above-mentioned] means and through purity of intention with no re¬ 
gard of any visible goal.’ 166 

This succinct account first states that dharma, although a quality of the soul 
( purusa-guna ), is not amenable to sense organs {atlndirya) and one therefore re¬ 
quires special faculty to cognise it directly or is forced to rely on another person’s 
account who has seen it directly himself. Since dharma is the quality of the soul and 
under normal circumstances the soul, at least for the Naiyayika-Vaisesika, is incapa¬ 
ble of self-cognition, or self-illuminating cognition {sva-samvitti, sva-samvedana), 
what is required for the perception of dharma is a direct contact of the soul and 
mind ( dtma-manasoh samyogad dharmotpattih). Further, Prasastapada declares that 
there exists the means to cognise the moral law, which is the practice of yoga iyoga- 
prasadhana ), being at the same time the moral duty of a renouncer. Commenting on 


164 This is a reference to two-fold goal of moral law as expressed in VS(C) 1.1.2: yato 
’bhvudaya-nihsreyasa-siddhih sa dharmah .—‘That from which [results] the attainment of mun¬ 
dane prosperity and the highest good is moral law.’ 

165 These are the well-know first two steps of the eight-fold path of yoga, see YS 2.29: yama- 
niyamasana-prdndydma-pratydhdra-dhdrand-dhyana-samddhayo ’stava angdni. It is certainly not 
a coincidence to find these two categories of the Yoga school in Prasastapada’s passage, which 
attests to the influence of yoga practice and belief on the latter. 

166 PBlu, p. 272 = PBh 2 308, 315-316: [308] dharmahpurusa-gunah. kartuhpriva-hita-moksa- 
hetur atindiryo ... [315] trayanam anyatamasya sraddhavatah sarva-bhiitebhyo nitvam abhayam 
dattva samnyasya svani karmdni yama-niyamesv apramattasya sat-padartha-prasamkhydnad 
yoga-prasadhanam pravrajitasveti. [316 \drstam prayojanam anuddisyaitdni sadhanani bhdva- 
prasadam capeksyatma-manasoh samyogad dharmotpattir iti. 
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the passage, Vyomasiva makes the idea explicit by adding that the practise of yoga 
is the only means to achieve dharma , 167 The adept of yoga who is engaged in pre¬ 
liminary stages of the eight-fold path of yoga (yama-niyamesv apramattasya) has 
one aim: liberation, which is achieved by virtue of knowing moral law (, kartuh ... 
moksa-hetuh). 

An additional support for the thesis that Prasastapada did view the yogic path as a 
means to liberation is the expression ‘permanent amiability’, or ‘constant fearless¬ 
ness’ ( nitvam abhayam), which has its parallel in Nyaya-bhasya defining the state of 
liberation ( apavarga ): 

‘This is [the state of] amiability (lit. fearlessness), without decay, a 
state of immortality, the absolute, the attainment of tranquillity.’ 168 

Moreover, the idea of ‘granting permanent amiability to all living beings’ ( sarva- 
bhutebhvo nityam abhayam dattva) is not an invention of proponents of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika systems but is an echo of an earlier expression, i.e. sarva-bhutabhaya- 
pradana, well anchored in the tradition of the Yoga-bhasva\ 

‘Being [continuously] roasted on dreadful coals of transmigration, I 
take the refuge in moral rules of yoga by granting amiability (lit. fear¬ 
lessness) to all creatures.’ 169 

Thus, the direct link between a yogin, who acquires supersensory faculties through 
the practice of yoga, and vogi-pratyaksa , being precisely such a supersensory fac¬ 
ulty, is therefore quite well established. Similarly well authenticated is the relation 
between the practice of yoga, understood as one’s ultimate duty, and liberation 
(moksa ). Thus, the explicit link between supernatural faculty and the perception of 
dharma, which was straightforwardly expressed in the case of the seer’s perception 
(arsa-pratyaksa), also holds in the case of the first kind of supernatural perception, 
that of a yogin. Consequently, such a supernatural perception of any form (either 
yogi- 0 or arsa-pratyaksa ) is ultimately related to the purpose of achieving the final 
goal, liberation. 170 


167 VyV ad loc., vol. II, p. 234.24: yoga eva tasya dharma-sadhanam. 

168 NBh 1.1.22, p. 22.3: tad abhayam ajaram amrtyu-padam brahma ksema-praptir iti. 

169 YBh 2.33, p. 217.10-11: ghoresu samsardngaresu pacyamdnena mayd saranam upagatah 
san’a-bhfitabhaya-praddnena yoga-dharmah. 

170 The salvific goal does not exhaust all possible motivations why yoga was practised: there 
are other traditions the adepts of which seek supernatural perception and other powers ( siddhi, 
rddhi ) for their own sake, not for the sake of liberation, but such a siddhi-tradition is not relevant 
to the present issue. 
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The direct link between yogi-pratyaksa of the yukta-yogins and dharma is embed¬ 
ded in Prasastapada’s statement: “in yog ins who are temporarily engrossed in medi¬ 
tation iyukta) [and] who are superior to us, through the mind influenced by moral 
excellence ( dharma ) produced by [the practice of] yoga” 171 , which relates moral 
excellence to the practice of yoga, resulting in the superiority of vogins and in their 
inner excellence of supernatural perception that eventually grasps invisible sub¬ 
stances such as their own selves, the selves of others, ether, space, time, air, atoms, 
mind as well as qualities, actions, universals, individuators which are inherent in 
these substances. A similar dependence between the acquisition of supernatural 
perception and moral law is expressed by Prasastapada in another passage 172 which 
postulates that vogins can supematurally perceive ultimate individuators inherent in 
atoms, accordingly discriminate between the atoms and recognise them after some 
time thanks to moral endowment ( dharma ) achieved thanks to their engagement 
with the practice of yoga. 

The above passages dealing with supernatural perception as well as the recurrent 
expression yoga-ja-dhanna 173 additionally demonstrate that the practice of yoga 
was conceived of as being instrumental in moral upliftment and inner (spiritual) 
progress. 


4.4.4. Supernatural perception and the gradual development argument 

I shall now attempt to demonstrate that the acceptance of supernatural perception 
eventually entails, in the tradition of Prasastapada and/alias Prasastamati, the accep¬ 
tance the idea of omniscience, or supreme knowledge ( atisaya-jnana, jnandtisaya), 
to which the concept is indirectly and logically related. I would even venture to 
assert that it was a necessary corollary of the omniscience claim. 

In his descriptions of yogi-pratyaksa, Prasastapada indirectly follows at least two 
lines of reasoning that may count as hidden arguments for omniscience, already 
referred to above: 


171 PBh! 8.12, p. 187 = PBh 2 241, see above p. 311 and n. 153. 

172 PBh! 11, p. 322 = PBh, 371, see above p. 313, n. 156. 

173 Altogether five occurrences of yoga-ja-dharma in PBh! 8.12, p. 187 = PBh, 241-242 
(n. 153) and PBh[ 11, p. 322 = PBh, 371 (n. 156). A parallel is found in a commentary on the 
Pasupata-sutra, in which Kaundinya explains that supernatural perception arises thanks to ascetic 
practices, see PABh3.19, p. 88.20-21: krtsnasya tapaso laksanam atma-pratyaksam veditavyam .— 
‘One should know the defining feature of all the austerities is [supernatural] perception of 
(through?) the self.’ 
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Al° ‘This [supernatural perception] is possessed by gods and seers in an 
extensive form, [but] also sometimes by ordinary people, for instance 
when a girl says: “my heart tells [me] that tomorrow my brother will 

” ) 174 

come . 

A2° ‘Similarly to people like us who experience the differentiation in cog¬ 
nition occasioned by equal shapes, qualities, actions, parts or relations, 
with reference to cows, etc. [as different] from horses, etc.—[e.g. in 
the form] “[this] cow is white, of swift pace, with a fat neck hump, 
with a large bell”—in a similar manner yogins, who are superior to us, 
[experience] the differentiation in cognition with reference to perma¬ 
nent [entities like] atoms and minds and souls of liberated people that 
have identical shapes, qualities and actions.’ 175 

Both these descriptions rely on what I would call ‘gradual development argument’ 
for omniscience, well attested in Indian philosophical literature. 

The underlying structure of such an argument could be phrased as follows: 

T4° ‘Supreme knowledge (omniscience) is possible, because we observe a grad¬ 
ual development of cognitive faculties’, 176 

or, alternatively, more universally: 

T5° ‘An invisible perfect condition x (e.g. liberation, omniscience, extrasensory 
perception) is possible, because there is a gradation of the respective faculty”. 

A classical and lucid formulation of the argument can be found some time later in 
Jayanta-bhatta’s Nyava-manjari, who merely recapitulates an older version of it as 
follows: 

‘The proof [of supernatural perception] is the excellence (culmination) 
of perception. For it is as follows: a person like us whose sight relies 
[on light] notices a number of things placed in proximity. Cats 177 , on 
the other hand, can recognise even [a thing] that has fallen into a place 
covered with a layer of mud in the thickest possible darkness. Fur- 


174 PBh[, p. 258 = PBh 2 288. Vide supra, p. 314, n. 161. 

175 PBh[ 11, p. 321 = PBh, 370. Vide supra, p. 313, n. 156. 

176 Cf. BALCEROWICZ (2005: 180-181 andn. 133). 

177 The rare expression undura-vairin (‘enemies of mice’) is explained by Jayanta-bhatta him¬ 
self later as vrsa-damsa, see NMa l5 Vol. 1, p. 269.6-10 = NMa 2 , Vol. 1, p. 157.17: sampati-vrsa- 
daihsa-drsoh. The tenn vrsa-damsa (‘having strong teeth’), i.e. ‘the cat’, is listed, e.g., in the 
Amara-kosa as one of the synonyms of ‘the cat’, see AmK 2.5.6ab, p. 242: 

otur bidalo mdrjd.ro vrsa-damsaka akhu-bhuk / 
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thermore, one learns from the Ramayana epic that the king of vultures 
named Sampati could even see Slta (lit. the spouse of Dasaratha’s son) 
in the distance of a hundred miles. This precisely is the excellence 
(culmination) of perception, just like the culmination of such qualities 
as white etc., which is based on gradation. Hence it is understood that 
there is the highest culmination without any higher culmination. And 
therefore those in whom there is the highest intensity of this [percep¬ 
tion] are praised as vogins. So the topmost culmination means that 
[vogins’] perception has as its domain [things] that are subtle, con¬ 
cealed [from sight], distant, past, future etc.’ 178 

At first glance, one might say that the above passage only deals with supernatural 
perception of vogins (yogi-pratyaksa ), not with omniscience. Jayanta, however, dispels 
such doubts by himself making a direct link to omniscience, first by quoting 
Kumarila-bhatta’s criticism of the idea, in which the term sarva-jna expressly oc¬ 
curs, 179 and subsequently by himself referring to the ‘all-perceiving yog/ns’. 180 Ac¬ 
cordingly, what Jayanta-bhatta says is the following: some creatures can only see 
things in proximity when illuminated by light, some can also see objects in the dark, 
while others can perceive things in distance, and still others can grasps extremely 
remote objects, etc.; therefore there must be a limit to this gradual increase of per¬ 
ceptive powers which is their complete consummation in the form of omniscience. 

The argument rests on an almost universally Indian fear of infinite regress 
( anavastha ), the literally meaning of which is Tack of foundation’, the designation 
itself quite suggestive of such a fear. Alternatively, what was generally considered a 


178 NMai, Vol. 1, p. 268.3-11 = NMa 2 , Vol. 1, p. 157.1-7: darsanatisaya evapramanam. tathd 
hy asmad-adir apeksitaloko ’valokayati nikata-sthitam artha-vrndam, undura-vairinas tu sandra- 
tama-tamah-panka-patala-vilipta-desa-patitam api sampasyanti. sampati-namd ca grdhra-rajo 
yojana-sata-vyavahitdm api dasaratha-nandana-sundarim dadarseti ramayane sruvate, so ’yam 
darsanatisayah suklddi-gundtisava iva tara-tamya-samanvita iti gamayati param api niratisayam 
atisayam. atas ca yatrasya parah prakarsas te yogino giyante. darsanasya ca paro ’tisayah 
suks ma-vyavahita-viprakrsla-bhula-bhavisyad-ddi-visayalvam. 

179 MSV 2.112 quoted in NMa b Vol. l,p. 269.13-14 = NMa 2 , Vol. l.p. 158.1-2: 

ekena tu pramanena sarva-jfio vena kalpyate / 
nunam sa caksusd sarvan rasadin pratipadyate iti II 

180 NMa,, Vol. l,p. 1.271.1-2 = NMa 2 , Vol. l,p. 158.11-12: 

satyam sahasam etat te mama vd carma-caksusah / 
na tv esa durgamah pantha yoginarii sarva-darsindm // 

‘Surely it would be rash [to claim that] this moral law ( dharma ) [is visible] to 
physical eyes of you or me. But this is not an impossible path for all-perceiving 
vogins 
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logical fallacy was occasionally 181 also called ‘unreachable limit’ ( alabdha- 
parinistha). Any assumption that allows for such an infinite regress must ex 
definitione be wrong. Therefore, while admitting of any gradation of supernatural 
faculties, one has to admit an upper limit of the gradation, or apex, when the facul¬ 
ties reach their maximum. 182 

Such an argument is not completely new and we find it as early as in Bhartrhari’s 
Vdkyapadiya: 

‘It is known that the cognition, encompassing all senses, 183 of those 
who are superior to us 184 with respect to [imperceptible universals 
stems] from repeated practise, just like [the knowledge] of specialists 
as regards certain [objects such as] gems, silver coins etc. 185,186 

The same idea of gradual progression, or growth, up to the climax, which under¬ 
lies the above verse, is explicitly expressed by Bhartrhari elsewhere: 

‘[64/63] Whatever common quality P of an object (model, standard) x 
to which another object y is compared and of the object y that is com¬ 
pared to the object (model, standard) x is resorted to, some [other] 
property R, different from P, stands out that characterises the objects x, 
y etc. to which other objects are compared. [65/64] Whatever qual¬ 
ity/ 5 , which is the cause of culmination (the highest degree) [in an 
object x], is specified as independent (topmost), the fact that this 


181 Cf. e.g. NAV 29.23, p. 457.4-5. 

1S2 Apparently one distinguished infinite regress as logical fallacy from actual infinity such as 
the infinity of the world, which is limitless or endless ( anadi , ananta). 

183 The expression sarvendriyam implies extrasensory cognition which transcends all the con¬ 
ventional limitations of sensory organs that are perceptive only of their particular type of sensory 
data ( visaya ), cf. VP 1.155. In other words, the cognition is not sense-dependent and therefore 
grasps conventionally imperceptible objects. 

184 Cf. VS(C) 2.1.18 [p. 13]: samjnd-karma tv asmad-visistanam lingam, and PBh] 8.12, p. 187 
= PBh 2 241, see above p. 311 and n. 153. 

185 See VP 1.35: 

paresdm cisamdkhyeyam abhyasdd eva jdyate / 
mani-rupyadi-vijndnam tad-vidam nanumanikam II 

‘The knowledge of specialists as regards certain gems, silver coins etc., which is 
not communicable to others, comes about only through repeated practise, it is not 
inferential.’ 

186 VP 3.1.46: 

jndnam tv asmad-visistanam tasu sarvendriyam viduh / 
abhyasan mani-rupyddi-visesesv iva tad-vidam II 
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[quality/*] is of the highest degree can be known only through [still 
another] quality R that subsists in it.’ 187 

Bhartrhari’s idea is that any comparison, which in itself entails gradation, of two 
items x and y rests on a property P, which we can call first-level property, shared by 
the two items, and the degree of the property P in both of the items x and y is as¬ 
sessed against still another property R , let us say a second-level property, being the 
criterion for the comparison. What may seem a little ambiguous in the above suc¬ 
cinct verses is borne out in the commentary of Harivrsabha as follows: 

‘[63] In the [verse], the following triad is laid down: (1) an object 
(model) x to which another object y is compared, (2) an object y that is 
compared to object x and (3) a common property of these two. That 
being the case, a common quality, which is ascertained in an object of 
comparison [expressed in the sentence:] “The ksatriya studies recita¬ 
tion like a brahmana ”, is understood also with respect to the ob¬ 
ject (model) x to which the other object v is compared. However, when 
[in the comparison:] “The recitation study of the ksatriya is similar to 
the recitation study of a brahmana”, both the students are presented as 
the relata [of the relation] between an object (model) x to which an¬ 
other object y is compared and an object v that is compared to object x, 
then [first-level] properties such as competence etc. of two such reci¬ 
tation study practices, which are differentiated according to their re¬ 
spective substrata, [i.e. the ksatriya and the brahmana ], are ascertained 
as common properties [of these two substrata]. [That being the case], 
there are [additional second-level] properties such as absolute perfec¬ 
tion etc. [that characterise the first-level properties such as] compe¬ 
tence etc., which [in their turn] are relata [of the relation] of both the 
recitation study practices [accomplished by the ksatriya and by the 
brahmana ]. Hence, there is no limit to differentiation, [because also 
the second-level properties can be compared by taking recourse to a 
third-level property], [64] As long as [anything] is presented [in the 
form] “this” [or] “that” as the main thing, it is the substance. However, 
the substance [as such] does not have any higher degree or lower de¬ 
gree. Therefore, an object, with respect to which one intends to express 


187 VP 1>2 1.64-65 = VP 3 1.63-64: 

samanyam asritam yad yad upamdnopameyayoh / 
tasva tasyopamanesu dharmo ’nyo vyatiricyate II 
gunah prakarsa-hetur yah svatantryenopadisyate / 
tasyasritdd gundd eva prakrstatvam pratiyate II 
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culmination (high degree), is graded by way of factors (sc. attributes) 
which subsist [in it], which are the causes of differentiation, which are 
dependent on it, which are associated with it, [and] which are instru¬ 
mental in [manifesting] the culmination (high degree). ... As long as 
one expresses culmination (high degree) of something which subsists 
as the main thing of the expression “this” [or] “that”, so long this 
[process of] expression [of the gradation] has no end, as having the 
undesired consequence that one can imagine [still] an¬ 
other factor (sc. attribute) [of higher grade].’ 188 

The undesired consequence (prasahga ), mentioned by Harivrsabha, indicates a 
conviction that a process of gradation must have an end: unlimited gradation is the 
undesired consequence (prasahga ). What was in VP lj2 1.64-65 primarily a linguistic 
analysis of suffixes taraP and tamaP that express comparative and superlative de¬ 
grees of adjectives or substantives was subsequently, in VP 3.1.46, projected onto 
metaphysics. 

The logical structure of the argument of culmination (‘gradual development ar¬ 
gument’), based on a gradation of degree until it reaches a maximum point, has the 
following structure: 

(Vx By (y -> x)) -> (3y Vr(y->r)), 

If, for any thing x there exists some thing y which is higher in degree, 
then there exists some thing y which is highest in degree with respect 
to all things x. 

The symbol —» in the formula denotes any sort of antecedence (logical, causal, 
physical, spatial etc.). 189 


188 VPV 1.63-64 ad VP 1.64/63-65/64: [63] ihopamdnam upameyam tayos ca sddhara.no 
dharma iti tritayam etat siddham. tatra “brahmanavad adhlte ksatriyah ” itv npameye sruyamdnam 
samanyam upamdne 'pi pratiyate. yada tu brahmanddhyayanena tulyarh ksatriyddhyavanam ity 
adhyetdrau upamanopameyayoh sambandhitvenopadiyete, tadadhyayanayor asraya-visesa- 
bhinnavoh sausthavddayo dharmah sadharanatvena pratiyante. sausthavadinam apy adhyavana- 
sambandhindm parinispatty-adayo dharma iti nasti vyatirekasyavacchedah. [64] ydvad idam tad 
iti pradhdnvendpddiyate tad dravyam. na ca drayasya prakarsapakarsau sta ity asritair bheda- 
hetubhih para-tantraih samsargibhir nimittaih prakarse savyaparaih pracikirsito ’rthah 
prakrsyate. ... ydvad idam tad iti-vyapadesasya prddhdnyenasritasya prakrsta-vyapadesah 
kriyate, tavad vicchinno 'yam nimittantara-parikalpana-dharma-prasanga a iti. 

a Recte: avicchinno and ° -parikalpana-prasahga, cf. VPA ad loc., p. 113.28: tavad avicchinno 
’yam tatra tatra nimittantara-parikalpand-dharma-prasahga[h]. 

lxu The structure of this proof resembles the proof of god’s existence which we find in Thomas 
Aquinas’ Summa Theoiogiae classified as ‘the forth way’, or the argument ‘from the degrees of 
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A very similar structure relying on which Prasastapada’s acceptance of supernatu¬ 
ral perception leads him to the acceptance of god’s omniscience is found on a num¬ 
ber of occasions in arguments for the existence or perfection of god, which attests to 
the fact that the logical argumentative structure was quite widespread in India. The 
first such type is the arguments which correspond to the cosmological argument: 
from the first cause ( karana ), known to Uddyotakara 190 and later to Jayanta 191 , as 
well as from the first mover, likewise known both Uddyotakara 192 and to Jayanta 193 . 

Still before Uddyotakara, we come across an argument from perfection (*guna- 
visista-sarhpad), which proves most relevant for our discussion. It is an Indian ver¬ 
sion of the well-known argument that there must be a real standard of perfection to 
make any hierarchy of beings possible. The argument underlies Vatsyayana Paksila- 
svamin’s formulation of god’s qualities: 

‘God is something more than soul, being distinguished by his special 
qualities. When one examines the notion of the soul, it is not possible 
to conceive of this [god] as anything else [other than as a kind of soul]. 

Since he is something distinguished by complete absence of evil, 


perfection’. The logical flaw of this argument is structurally similar to two other arguments of 
god’s existence (‘from the movement’ and ‘from the efficient cause’), for the first time fonnulated 
by Aristotle at the beginning of his Metaphysics , at least in one respect. What the argument says is 
that we can order a set of, say, all possible white things in such a way that there will always be 
another thing greater in degree (whiter), until we reach the maximum white, or the most perfect 
white, or we reach the most perfect being in the hierarchy of all entities in the world which is god 
(which would be Thomas Aquinas’s argument). Similarly, we can order all acts of perception so 
that it will culminate in the most perfect perception ( yogi-pratyaksa or sarva-jhana), for which 
there will be other perfection that is better in degree. The grave logical flaw in the argument is that 
is not logically permissible to validly interchange the places of the quantifiers in a formula as 
follows: Vx 3 y (T(x, >’)) —» (3x Vy (T(x, v)), whereas the following is a tautology: 3x Vy (T(x, y)) 
—» Vv 3x (T(x, y)). Besides, there is nothing logically binding that would force us to accept the 
termination of an infinite succession in a chain of events. In other words, one could admit a grad¬ 
ual quantitative growth of clearness of perception without any qualitative change. 

190 NV[ 4.1.21, p. 460.16 = NV 2 , p. 433.1: tad-karitatvat... nimitta-karanam isvarah. 

191 NMa,, Vol. 1, p. 492.2-3, com., Vol. 1, p. 502.10-13. 

192 NV[ 4.21, p. 461.10-14 = NV 2 , p. 433.13-16: pradhana-paramanu-karmani prdk pravrtteh 
buddhimat-kdranadhisthitdni pravartante acetanatvad vasy-adivad iti. yathdi vasy-adi buddhimata 
taksnb adhisthitam acetanatvat pravartate tatha pradhana-paramanu-karmany acetanani 
pravartante tasmat tdny api buddhimat-kdranadhisthitdni iti. 

193 NMa,, Vol. l,p. 488-490. 
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wrong cognition and torpidity and by the perfection of righteousness, 
cognition and concentration, god is something more than soul.’ 194 

The expression dharma-jnana-samadhi-sampad (‘the perfection of righteousness, 
cognition and concentration’) is a clear verbalisation of the conviction, that god 
stands at the top of the hierarchy of entities with respect to all good qualities. Also 
humans, or other beings for that matter, are possessed of some degree of righteous¬ 
ness, cognition or concentration. However, what distinguishes god from all other 
individual souls is that he is the only such a substance in which all virtuous qualities 
find their perfect completion. He corresponds to what Thomas Aquinas would call 
maxime ens. Interestingly, Vatsyayana applies the same argument by way of dimi¬ 
nution of all negative qualities: it is god in whom all the negative qualities, present in 
all other individual souls in greater or lesser degree, fmd their complete annihilation. 

This harmonises well with a similar reasoning found in Kaundinya’s Pancartha- 
bhasya (PABh, c. 500?) comment on the Pasupata-sutra thesis that ‘there is god of 
all beings’ 195 : 

‘In the [sutra] god is [understood] as someone with respect to whom 
there is nothing supreme.’ 196 

There is still another relevant argument for the existence of god, the structure of 
which is in fact a slight modification of the previous argument, embedded in the 
following rhetorical question posed by Vatsyayana Paksilasvamin: 

‘Who could possibly manage to prove, by way of attributes (inferential 
signs) of the soul such as cognition etc., that god is not recognisable 
[or] is beyond [all cognitive criteria]: perception, inference and scrip¬ 
tural testimony?’ 197 

The obvious (albeit not really logically sound) reply to the quandary, which is 
supposed to rectify the doubt, would be the following argument: ‘There is god, be¬ 
cause he is inferred trough such perceptible attributes as cognition etc.’ And this 
involves a gradation of (the intensity of) the attribute, i.e. of perception. Also such 
an argument would have to rely on the same idea of gradation: we prove the exis- 


194 NBh 4.1.21, p. 228.6-7: guna-visistam atmantaram isvarah. tasya dtma-kalpdt kalpantaranu- 
papattih. adharma-mithyd-jndna-pramada-hanyd dharma-jndna-samddhi-sampada ca visistam 
atmantaram isvarah. 

195 PS 5.43, p. 145.1: isvarah sarva-bhutanam. 

196 PABh 5.43, p. 145.2: atra niratisaya aisvaryena isvarah. 

197 NBh 4.1.21, p. 228.14: buddhyadibhis catma-lihgair nirupakhyam isvaram pratyaksdnu- 
managama-visayatitam kah sakta upapadayitum. 
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tence of ordinary souls through the observation of their ordinary attributes, and we 
know of the existence of god, super-soul, through his extraordinary attributes. 

The argumentative structure was well-known among the Jainas, even prior to 
Prasastapada, a good example being Kundakunda’s Pavayana-sara (ca 4th-5th 
centuries) and his ‘proof of liberation in which he applies the same gradual devel¬ 
opment argument, that rests on the idea of gradual purification, or natural de¬ 
velopment, till one reaches a perfectly pure condition, or perfection ( siddhatva ), 
tantamount to liberation, characterised by perfect omniscience ( kevala-jnana ) and 
perfect ‘omni-perception’ (kevala-darsana ): 198 

‘[45] Perfected souls (saints) [achieve their condition] as a result of 
merit (or: auspicious karmari). Their activity is, however, a natural de¬ 
velopment, which is free from [inauspicious karman such as] confu¬ 
sion etc., and therefore it is known as “resulting from the destruction 
[of karman]” (ksayika) 199 . [46] If the soul itself could not become ei¬ 
ther good or bad by virtue of its own essential nature alone, there 
would be no mundane world (transmigration) for all the bodies en¬ 
dowed with a soul.’ 200 

Also Samantabhadra (contemporary with Dharmaklrti) avails himself of the same 
argument in the Apta-mimamsa : 

‘[4] A complete destruction of defects and karmic veils is possible, be¬ 
cause a complete consummation [of the gradual purification process] is 
[possible], just like a [complete] annihilation of both external and in¬ 
ternal blemishes in particular cases with the help of respective 


198 Kundakunda also makes use of what we could call a reverse gradual development argument 
in his Samaya-sara 222-223, in which the development towards perfection of the soul is com¬ 
pared to a conch which is step by step turning into black until it becomes completely black and 
dirty. 

199 Cf. TS 10.1: moha-ksayaj jnana-darsanavaranantaraya-ksayac ca kevalam .—‘Absolute 
knowledge [arises] from the destruction of [the karman called] confusion and from the destruction 
of the karmans obstructing and veiling [innate] cognition and perception/conation.’ 

200 PSa 1.45—46: 

punna-phala arahamtd tesim kiriyci puno hi odaiya / 
mohadihim virahiya tamhd sd khdiga tti mada II 
jadi so suho va asuho na havadi add savam sahdvena / 
samsaro vi na vijjadi sawesim jiva-kayanam II 

Comp, also SSa 204. 
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causes. 201 [5] Objects that are subtle, concealed [from sight] and dis¬ 
tant remain [always] directly perceptible to someone, because they are 
inferable, just as fire etc. [is inferable from visible smoke]—such is a 
proof of the omniscient [Jina].’ 202 

Similar arguments based on the idea of the gradation of attributes can be found 
also in Buddhist works, e.g. with DharmakTrti: 

‘The yogin’s cognition is produced by the ultimate consummation (inten¬ 
sity) of contemplation of existing objects.’ 203 

Dharmaklrti’s description of supernatural perception achievable to an adept of 
yoga supplies a nucleus of a proof of yogi-pratyaksa which in its crudest form 
would assume the formulation: ‘Supernatural perception is possible, because it can 
be achieved by consummation (perfection) of practice (meditation).’ In other words, 
uninterrupted spiritual practice and meditation have to necessarily lead to their cul¬ 
mination in the form of omniscience. Of course, such an argument in Buddhist (or 
Jaina) context did not lead one to accept the existence of a divine being endowed 
with perfect qualities but to accept the possibility of the existence a perfect cogni¬ 
tion in a human form (that of Buddha, Bodhisattva or Tirthamkara). Dharmaklrti’s 
commentator, Dharmottara explains that ‘contemplation (meditation) of an entity is 
the perpetual (lit. again and again) reflection on it’ 204 , and emphasises the gradual 
development that finally leads to supernatural perception, by emphatically dividing 
the process into three stages: 205 the consummation (intensity) of contemplation 
(bhavana-prakarsa) , the apogee of the intensity (prakarsa-paryantavastha ) and, 
ultimately, the yogin’s perception ( yogi-pratyaksa ) as the final stage . 


201 For the analysis of the verse, being a fonnulation of a proof of liberation, and its soteri- 
ological implications see BALCEROWICZ (2005). 

202 AMI 4-5: 

dosavaranayor hanir nihsesasty atisavandt / 
kvacid yatha sva-hetubhyo bahir antar mala-ksayah II 
suksmantarita-durarthah pratvaksdh kasyacidyatha / 
anumeyatvato ’gny-adir iti sarva-jha-samsthitih II 

203 NB 1.11: bhutartha-bhavana-prakarsa-paryantajam yogi-jhdnam ceti. 

204 NBT 1.11, p. 67.5: bhutasya bhavana punah punas cetasi vinivesanam. 

205 Cf. Nagasaki (1988: 349-350). 

206 NBT 1.11 (p.67.5-6): bhavanayah prakarso bhavyamanarthabhasasya jhanasya 

sphutabhatvarambhah .—‘The consummation (intensity) of contemplation is the beginning of [the 
process in which] cognition [the contents of which is] the image of the object being contemplated 
represents [this object] in a clear way.’ 

207 NBT 1.11 (p. 67.6—68.2): prakarsasya paryanto yada sphutabhatvam isad asampurnam 
bhavati. yavad dhi sphutabhatvam aparipurnam tdvat tasya prakarsa-gamanam. sampurnam tu 
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It is difficult at this stage to say when, where or with whom the gradual develop¬ 
ment argument originated. One of the earliest sources is certainly Yoga-bhasya : 

‘Further, his (god’s) supremacy is without any equal excellence [that 
could compare with it]. To begin with, [his] excellence is not exceeded 
by any other excellence, [because] that very thing which would be ex¬ 
celling over [it] would necessarily be this very excellence [of god]. 
Therefore, where the excellence reaches its upper limit that is god. 
Moreover, there is no excellence that is equal to his. Why? [Because] 
when out of two [seemingly] equal things one thing is desired at the 
same time [and] and the thing is selected (lit. established) as follows: 

“This one must be new; that one must be old”, then it is automatically 
follows that the other is inferior because it falls short of [satisfying] the 
desired expectation. 210 And it is not the case that for two [seemingly] 
equal things both are achieved as the desired object simultaneously, 
because of the contradiction in terms. Therefore the one whose su¬ 
premacy is without any [seemingly equal excellences is god.’ 211 

In view of the usage of the term atisaya or niratisava in the Prasastapada-bhasya, 
the Pahcartha-bhasya and the Yoga-bhasya, it is quite possible that both the for- 


yada tadd nasti prakarsa-gatih. tatah sampurnavasthdyah prdktany avastha sphutabhatva- 
prakarsa-paryanta ucyate .—‘The apogee of the intensity [in such a contemplation] is when the 
representation of [the object) in a clear way with ultimate intensity is almost complete. For as long 
as the representation of [the object] in a clear way is not absolutely complete, this is the progress 
of the consummation (intensity) of such a [contemplation]. But when [it is] complete, then there is 
no progress [any more]. Therefore, the state prior to the state of complete [representation] is called 
the apogee of the intensity of the representation of [the object] in a clear way.’ 

208 NBT 1.11 (p. 68.2-3): tasmat parvantad yaj jdtarii bhavamanasyarthasya sannihitasyeva 
sphutatarakara-grahi jndnam yoginah pratyaksam .—‘Such a cognition which is produced by this 
apogee [of intensity and] which grasps more clear form of the object that is being contemplated as 
if it were immediately present [in front of the contemplator] is the yogin ’ s perception.' 

209 For further description of the three stages see NBT 1.11 (pp. 68.4-69.2). However, Vinlta- 
deva in his Tika distinguishes four stages, see STCHERBATSKY (1930 II: 31, n. 2) and Nagasaki 
(1988: 350-354). 

210 In my rendering and understanding of the passage I consciously go counter the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Vivarana. 

211 YBh 2.24, p.56.2-57.4: tac ca tasyaisvaryam sdmyatisaya-vinirmuktam. na tdvad 
aisvaryantarena tad atisayyate, yad evatisayi syat tad eva tat syat. tasrndd yatra kdstha-praptir 
aisvaryasva sa isvara iti. na ca tat-samanam aisvaryam asti. kasmat? dvayos tulyayor ekasmin 
yugapat kdmite ’rthe navam idam astu puranam idam astu ity ekasya siddhau itarasya prakamya- 
vighatdd unatvam prasaktam. dvayos ca tulyayor yugapat kdmitartha-prdptir nasti, arthasya 
viruddhatvat. tasmad vasva sdmyatisayair vinirmuktam aisvaryam sa evesvaram. 
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mulations of the gradual development argument phrased by Kaundinya and Prasasta¬ 
pada go back to the Yoga-bhasya or to some common source from which the three 
traditions stem. 

What is beyond doubt in all the passages of the number of authors quoted above is 
that we come across the very same structure of the argument that grades a particular 
attribute up to its ultimate perfection. The argument is well known also to the 
MImamsa school, which refers to it and criticises it. 212 

Consequently, in view of the logical structure of the argument, consistently ap¬ 
plied in India to prove a ‘perfect apex’, it seems justified to hold that Prasastapada, 
and/alias Prasastamati for that matter, saw supernatural perception as pointing to the 
existence of supreme knowledge, or omniscience. My contention gets additional 
strength in the fact that it was already Vatsyayana Paksilasvamin who spoke not 
only of god as such but also of his omniscience, the conviction unambiguously indi¬ 
cated in the statement that ‘god is distinguished by the perfection of cognition 
(jnana-sampad) ,2U , thus paving the way for Prasastapada and his tradition to admit 
of god also in the system of Vaisesika. 

I would further maintain that the acceptance of supernatural perception as such 
was not merely dictated, at least in part, by religious and extra-philosophical con¬ 
victions of Prasastapada and of the generation of Vaisesika thinkers around his 
time, 214 but it was also an essential rational corollary of his belief in god’s perfect 
powers, including his omniscience. In other words, to explain the process of how the 
idea of god entered the body of convictions of Nyaya-Y aisesika, yogi-pratyaksa was 
both a corollary of the belief in god’s omniscience and a intermediary step in an 
argument for its existence. It was probably a conscious decision of the philosophers 
to avail themselves of an idea that was well-known to them from the tradition of 
Yoga. 


212 See e.g. Sucaritamisra’s MSVT ad MSV 4.27, p. 215.15 ff., Parthasarathi Misra in NRA ad 
MSV 4.26, p. 102.15-16. 

213 Seep. 324, n. 194. 

214 Perhaps the major philosophical function of supernatural perception was to prove the exis¬ 
tence of atoms (an idea intimated in the interpolated VS(C) 9.14, see above p. 145, and expressly 
mentioned in PBhi 8.12, p. 187 = PBh 2 241, see above p. 311 and n. 153) and individuators 
(mentioned in PBh] 8.12, p. 187 = PBh 2 241, and PBh, 11, p. 321-322 = PBh 2 370-371, see above 
312 f.). 
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5. Conclusion 

5.1. God’s incompatibility with the system of Nyaya-Vaisesika 

Having analysed all the four components of the ‘knowability thesis package’, viz. 
(1) the equation astitva = abhidheyatva =jheyatva, (2) the belief in god’s existence, 
(3) the belief in god’s omniscience and (4) the belief in supernatural perception, we 
see that all of them played an important role in justifying the three remaining ones, 
and it must have been a consistent step to accept them all. 

The problematic and controversial equation ( vide supra , p. 281 and § 3.3 ff), a 
rational proof for which seemed entirely lacking, needed some additional 
strong support and eventually found it in the new dogmatics of the Vaisesika school. 
It was god’s unlimited cognition which came to be believed to account for the con¬ 
viction that everything that exists is expressible and cognisable. In other words, 
god’s omniscience was to guarantee that the Vaisesika system was complete and 
logically consistent in the light of the knowability thesis: anything that is existent 
enters god’s mind, and therefore can always be cognised at least by one person, i.e. 
god; likewise, it can also be expressed by him. It was god who indirectly provided 
people with the Vedas, that were supposed to contain the gist of all the knowledge 
about the world. Seen from this perspective, Prasastapada’s equation existentiality = 
nameability = cognisability’ ( astitva = abhidheyatva = jnevatva) turns out to be 
much less controversial. We should remember that this explanation is only partial: it 
only explains how the Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas a s philosophers built the idea 
into their philosophical system. The other important part of the explanatory scheme 
is their extra-philosophical conviction, i.e. their religious belief which they enter¬ 
tained on account of reasons that were other than philosophical or rational (see be¬ 
low, p. 341 ff). 

The philosophical meaning of strictly religious believe in supernatural perception 
(§§ 4.4.1-2) lay in the demonstrative force and structure of the ‘gradual develop¬ 
ment argument’ (§ 4.4.4), and supernatural perception was merely an indispensable 
component of the premisses to proof that omniscience was at all possible. 

In addition, the admittance of god into the ontology of Nyaya-Vaisesika was no 
longer a philosophical stance, but a religious belief: all the universe, starting from 
the indivisible atoms as building blocks of the universe, along with the relations that 
bind atoms into atomic dyads and triad particles, up to all the ontological categories, 
is present in god’s mind. It is god’s mind that stores the design ( vide supra, 
p. 297) which precedes the (re)construction of the universe after cyclical periods of 
dissolution. We know that god is omniscient, because we see the gradation of 
cognitive faculties in the world, and (faulty) logic, mostly based on the fear of 
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anavastha (‘infinite regress’), tells us that the gradation must have its apex some¬ 
where. And, indeed, it does find it in god’s mind. Since god can know every¬ 
thing, as the Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas came to believe, the thesis that everything 
that exists can be also named and cognised is easily defensible. 

The idea of god’s existence and omniscience was indispensable in order to accept 
the equation: existentiality = nameability = cognisability, and vice versa the equa¬ 
tion was an obvious consequence entailed by the idea of god’s omniscience. Even 
though each of the four components was problematic in itself, they all when taken 
together, and thus rendering mutual support to each other, made Prasastapada’s 
decision to introduce all four a consistent move. At the same time the decision dem¬ 
onstrates how philosophical reason eventually capitulated before religious conviction. 

What is important, there was nothing in the earlier, pre-Prasastapada and pre- 
Vatsyayana tradition of Nyaya-Vaisesika that could foreshadow such a development 
and that would eventually prompt the philosophers to accept the contentious equa¬ 
tion as a logical consequence of some ancient teachings. Neither was there anything 
in the system that would, on purely philosophical or logical grounds, impel the phi¬ 
losophers to accept the doctrine of god’s existence and omniscience. What is even 
more significant, the acceptance of god went against ‘the logic’ of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system, which was strictly realistic. 

The theistic shift, correlated with the acceptance of the knowability thesis, even¬ 
tually proved disastrous to the logical consistency of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system of 
ethics. In the first place it was the objectivity and impersonality of the workings of 
karman that suffered most. 

Prior to that, the workings of karmic retribution were essentially mechanistic, 
automatic and objective, i.e. not influenced by any extraneous controlling agent. 
Deeds of transmigrating beings, including humans, were directly translated into 
their fate in the form of the invisible moral principle ( adrsta ). 215 It was believed to 
comprise two aspects: a positive element, merit ( dharma ) and a negative element, 
demerit ( adharma ). These two were qualities of the soul ( atman ) and inhered in 
it, 216 being connected via the relation called inherence ( samavaya ), the sixth cate¬ 
gory (padartha) in the system. These joint properties of merit and demerit had both 
individual and cosmic dimension: they determined the fate of the soul they inhered 
in (e.g. the future birth and social status); 217 the fate after death, the movements of 


215 On adrsta see FADDEGON (1918: 341-354). On adrsta in early Vaisesika see THAK.UR 
(2003: 14-19), who takes adrsta in early Vaisesika to mean merely ‘unknown factor’. 

216 PBhi 6, p. 70 = PBtb 79: tasya [= dtmanah\ gima buddhi-sukha-duhkhecchd-dvesa-prayatna- 
dharmadharma-samskdra-sarhkhyd-parimdna-prthaktva-samyoga-vibhdgdh. 

217 NVi 1.1.1,p. 19.14. 
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the atomic mind, its egress from the dead body at the moment of death and its in¬ 
gress into a new body at a new birth etc., digestion, development of the foetus 
etc., emotional states such as passion,‘ but also—as a cumulated, collective 
principle of all souls—they determined the course of world, including the move¬ 
ments of atoms, the attraction of iron particles by the magnet, 220 the circulation of 
liquids and juices in plants and trees, 221 the upward motion of the fire, the sideward 
motion of wind etc., 222 untypical movements in the world, different from basic cate¬ 
gories of movement enumerated in VS(C) 5.2.1, 223 all movements of water different 
than its falling down (e.g. rainfall) as a result of weight in the absence of contact, or 
support (mentioned in VS(C) 5.2.3), e.g. positive and negative results of rainfalls 
etc., or absence of rain, 224 and other phenomena of the physical world. The invisible 
moral principle was thus responsible for all phenomena that would not follow ordi¬ 
nary and known physical rules of the world. People could influence the workings of 
the invisible moral principle ( adrsta ) by various kinds of morally relevant behav¬ 
iour, including rituals, religious activities etc.: 

‘Bath consecration (i.e. bathing in places of pilgrimage), fasting, celi¬ 
bacy, residing in the family of the preceptor, living in a forest [as a re- 
nouncer in the third stage of life (as ram a)], sacrifice, charity, purifica¬ 
tion by sprinkling 225 , observances regarding cardinal points, constella¬ 
tions, sacrificial formulas and time contribute to the invisible moral 
principle’ 226 . 

These two properties of all the souls, when combined, could directly affect the 
material world, without the agency of the souls themselves, because they were in 
contact with atoms; at the same time the invisible moral principle was believed to 


218 VS(C) 5.2.19: apasarpanam upasarpanam asita-pita-samyogah karyantara-sarhyogas cety 
adrsta-kari tan i. 

219 VS(C) 6.2.15. 

220 VS(C) 5.1.15: mani-gamanam sucy-abhisarpanam ity adrsta-karitani. 

221 VS(C) 5.2.8: vrks&bhisarpanam ity adrsta-karitam. 

2 “ VS(C) 5.2.14: agner urdhva-jvalanam vavos ca tiryak-pavanam anu-manasos cddyam karmety 
adrsta-karitani. 

223 VS(C) 5.2.2: tad-visesenddrsta-karitam. 

224 VS(C) 5.2.4: tad-visesenadrsta-kdritam. 

225 Cf. MDhS 5.115c, 118a, 122a. 

226 VS(C) 6.2.2: abhisecanopavdsa-brahmacarya-guru-kula-vasa-vdna-prasthya-yajna-ddna- 
proksana-din-naksatra-mantra-kala-nigamds a cadrstdya. 

a VSV(C) ad loc. consistently reads °-niyama-°: din-niyamadayo ’nve visesah. dih-niyamah ... 
naksatra-niyamah ... mantra-niyamah ... kala-niyamah. Also VSV adopts the reading niyamas. 
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inhere in the souls which were omnipresent, and therefore the results of past deeds 
stored as subliminal impressions (sarhskara) could in theory be activated, it seems, 
basically anywhere. 227 The ambiguous term samskara (‘accumulation’) pertained to 
both material/objective and mental/subjective plains: it comprised physical factors 
resulting from previous actions and triggering subsequent events, e.g. velocity 
(VS(C) 5.1.17) of an arrow put in motion, as well as subconscious determinants that 
were causes activating remembrance (VS(C) 9.22) or as causes, impeding cognitive 
faculties, of nescience (VS(C) 9.25) etc. Thus, the subliminal impressions mediated 
in causal relations. 

Furthermore, in the causation theory of Nyaya-Vaisesika, the cause—be it effi¬ 
cient cause ( nimitta-karana ) or the ‘trigger’ of a causal complex ( karana-samagrl )— 
was thought to immediately precede the effect. 228 Also karmic retribution was ex¬ 
plained as a part of such a rigid causal system, and a delay in either punitive or re¬ 
warding sanction, which one would expect to progress immediately after a respec¬ 
tive demeritorious or meritorious deed, was mediated by subliminal impressions that 
temporarily stored the moral potential of the deed in order to activate it in an ap¬ 
propriate future moment. This mechanistic causal system of deeds committed in the 
past and future retribution for them required no additional agency. It functioned the 
way atoms could join or molecules could split without anybody’s supervision, once 
a motion was there in the world. And it was there, because souls were believed to be 
such sources of motion. 

The introduction of god brought confusion to the mechanistic principles of the 
system of karmic retribution and postulated an additional, supervising moral agent, 
next to moral agents proper, i.e. humans. God came to play a role of the Grand 
Moral Accountant, or the ultimate supervisor ( adhisthdtr ) and supreme co-ordinator 
of how merit and demerit are distributed over to moral agents. The idea of supervi¬ 
sion of moral law was immediately used by Uddyotakara to devise an argument 
from moral law to prove god’s existence: 


“ 7 PBh!, p. 107, 266 = PBh 2 127, 300: atmanu-samyogat ; PBhi 5, p. 48.7 ff. = PBh 2 57: sarvatma- 
gata-vrtti-labdhadrstapeksebhyas tat-samvogebhyah pavana-paramanusu karmotpattau... 

228 Cf. POTTER (1995: 57): ‘One, suggested perhaps by Uddyotakara, has it that the supreme 
cause is the most effective cause, the event which immediately precedes and brings about the 
production of the effect.’ Early Vaisesika sources do not provide too much information of how 
causality was conceived. The only passages of the Vaisesika-sutra on causality are the following 
ones: VS(C) 1.2.1-2: karanabhavat karyabhavah. na tu karyabhavat karanabhavah. —‘From the 
absence of cause follows the absence of effect. However, it is not the case that from the absence of 
effect follows the absence of cause’; and VS(C) 4.1.3: karana-bhavad dhi karya-bhavah .—‘[The 
effect of that which is eternal is an inferential sign for its existence,] because from the existence of 
cause follows the existence of effect.’ On causality in Nyaya-Vaisesika and the development of 
the idea see also Sadananda Bhaduri (1975: 271-319) and Matilal (1975). 
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‘Merit and demerit, being superintended by a cause endowed with 
cognitive awareness, cause retribution of a human being, because they 
are ultimate causes (instruments), like an axe.’ 229 

In other words, since differentiation into morally good and bad actions is, for what¬ 
ever reasons, accepted as a matter of fact, and if the freedom of human conduct is to 
be constrained by some principles entailed by some established convention or moral 
law (‘if not everything is permitted’), and if moral law is to be carried out mean¬ 
ingfully, then a source of morality must exist (sc. ‘god exists’). Uddyotakara’s 
reasoning is a counterpart of Immanuel Kant’s argument from morality. Absolute 
god’s mind is, therefore, a warrant for moral order and truth in the world. Other¬ 
wise, and Uddyotakara would certainly subscribe to Fyodor Dostoevsky’s paradox, 
‘if god does not exist, everything is permitted’. 

However, there is nothing binding in Uddyotakara’s (or Kant’s) argument that 
would compel us to draw a conclusion that ‘god exists’ from premisses that there is 
the summum bonum and some rules of conduct, called moral order, exist in a soci¬ 
ety. Or, which is logically equivalent, from a statement that ‘there is no god’ it does 
not follow that moral law does not exist and human conduct is not liable to ethical 
judgement. From the same premiss, which so much troubled Dostoevsky and proba¬ 
bly Uddyotakara, that ‘god does not exist’, we can draw a contrary conclusion, just 
as Jean-Paul Sartre did: ‘we are alone, with no excuses’. If there is no god, we have 
to accept that there are no divine regulations which could coerce humans to act ac¬ 
cordingly, and often uncritically (merely on the basis of divine authority), and no 
superhuman commandments which humans could adhere to mechanically and unre- 
flectively in the hope of eternal bliss. ‘Man is condemned to be free’ and nobody 
can tell what is good and what is wrong, what alleviates the pain of nothingness and 
what can ease the fear of extinction. Man is condemned to be ‘responsible for eve¬ 
rything he does’, to find his own way between good and wrong. And that means lull 
responsibility for one’s own deeds which no authority has jurisdiction to absolve 
one from. 

Similarly, the earlier concept of karmic retribution implied lull responsibility of 
human agents for their actions, albeit some clearly defined moral principles existed, 
determined by moral law ( dharma ). It was the individual, and nobody else, who was 
wholly accountable for all he had done. The consequences of his actions would 
inevitably return to him, and to nobody else, and in the degree proportional to the 
extent of good or wrong earlier committed by him. That was possible precisely be- 


229 NVi 4.1.21, p.463.13-14 = NV 2 , p.435.5-6: dharmadharmau buddhimat-kdranadhisthitau 
purusasyopabhogam kurutah karanatvad vasy-adivad iti. Cf. n. 136 and VSV(C) 1.1.3: Isvaras ca 
sadhitas tanu-bhuvanadlnam karyataya ghatadivad buddhimat-kartrkah’dnumanena. 
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cause there was no extraneous agency which would remove the burden of responsi¬ 
bility from him or exculpate him, or suspend the workings of moral law by dint of 
grace, mercy or caprice. 

Seen in this light, admission of god by the Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas involves a 
breach in the consistency of the moral law and undermines inevitability of karmic 
retribution. Uddyotakara’s step brings the philosophers closer to strictly religious 
views and ethical reflection steers them towards devotion to god ( bhakti ), the high¬ 
est superhuman instance on whose supervision of karmic retribution human fate 
partly relies. Clearly, such a theistic approach seriously undermined human ethical 
agency and moral responsibility, rendering the theory of karmic retribution ulti¬ 
mately ineffectual. Alternatively, assuming that the mechanism of karmic retribu¬ 
tion retained its force, god’s superintendence would become meaningless, because 
the only role to play for god would merely be that of an uninvolved and completely 
inactive observer, which would stand in contradiction with the initial premise of his 
supervision of the process of redistribution of merit and demerit to moral agents. 

No wonder such an approach provoked criticism from various opponents who 
were keen to point out that god is not compatible with karman. A Buddhist 
thinker Vimalamitra (fist half of the sixth century?) observed in his Abhidharma- 
dlpa that ‘The cause of the world is these [human] deeds, not god etc.’ 230 . Even 
earlier, Vasubandhu opined in the often-quoted verse in the same spirit: 

‘The diversity of the world comes from action {karman). This [action] 
consists in volitional consciousness and all that it brings about ’ 231 . 

The same criticism was expressed by the Jainas. Abhayadeva-suri (TBV, p. 105) 
was not unique among them to point out that Uddyotakara’s argument in support of 
god’s supervision contradicts the original view found in the Vaisesika-siitra that 

‘The upward motion of the fire and the sideward motion of wind etc., 
the first movement of the atom and of the mind—all this is caused by 
the invisible principle.’ 232 

Among numerous arguments against the existence of god found in his Mlmamsa- 
sloka-varttika (MSV 5.16.42ab—1 17), Kumarila-bhatta directly refers to the problem 
faced by Uddyotakara and other theistic Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas and points out, 
in the latter part of the argument below (83cd), that the existence of god as a moral 
controller renders merit and demerit, to wit moral law, superfluous: 


230 APr [155], p. 118.13: karmani etani lokasya karanam nesvaradayah. 

231 AK4.1ab: karma-jam loka-vicitryam cetana tat-b'tam ca tat. 

232 VS(C) 5.2.14, seen. 222. 
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‘There cannot be any impure (evil) creation [accomplished] by a pure 
(good) person (sc. god). And since merit and [demerit] were dependent 
on [god] himself, any distress resulting from them would be inconceiv¬ 
able. On the other hand, if the course [of the world] were determined 
by these [merit and demerit], then it would imply a different [agency 
than god’s].’ 233 

If the fate of humans, their rebirth, social status and happiness are determined by 
merit and demerit, that nullifies god, a thesis which is by transposition equivalent to 
saying that if god exists, he nullifies merit and demerit. Kumarila exposes the same 
paradox even more explicitly elsewhere: 

‘If you accept that it is god’s will [to activate the accumulated karmans 
of living beings at the time of recreation of the world after its dis¬ 
solution], then precisely this [will] is the [ultimate] cause of the world, 

[not the karmans ]. However, if it is god’s will 
that determines [the world], then to as¬ 
sume [any role for the accumulated] kar- 
man is pointless. ,234 

Therefore, if one is to take human responsibility and ethics seriously, one is com¬ 
pelled to reject the existence of god: the two notions are not compatible. 235 

That this critical judgement concerning the relation between the idea of karmic 
retribution and god’s incompatibility with it was not restricted to philosophers is 
attested in a popular passage of the Bhagavata-purana : 

‘[13] [Every] living being is bom by the force of karman , and it is by 
the force of karman alone that he expires. Happiness, suffering, fear 
and tranquillity occur by the force of karman alone. [14] Even if there 


233 MSV 5.16.82cd-83: 

purusasva ca suddhasya ndsuddhd vikrtir bhavet II 
svadhlnatvac ca dharmades tena kleso na yujyate / 
tad-vasena pravrttau va vyatirekah prasajyate II 

234 MSV 5.16.72: 

Isvareccha yadisyeta saiva sval loka-karanam / 
isvareccha-vasitve hi nisphala karma-kalpand II 

235 The question how to exculpate god of all the evil in the world, he himself has created (or 
has been supervising) occurs as early as during the Kusana reign and is found in the so-called 
Spitzer Manuscript, tentatively dated ca. 250 (Franco (2003: 21)). There (folio 284, fragm.: Sp. 
19) we read: ‘Living beings experience undesirable births. Did they offend God, so that he causes 
them to suffer?’ (FRANCO (2003: 24)). 
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is some god who assumes the form of (sc. supervises) the results of the 
karmans of others, he himself engages as an agent, for he has no power 
over someone who is not an agent. [15] What is the use here of a con¬ 
troller of beings propelled by their own respective karmans, who is in¬ 
capable of modifying what has been determined by people’s own na¬ 
ture? [ 16] For the man, dependent on his own nature, follows his own 
nature. All this [universe], along with divine beings, demons and hu¬ 
mans, is founded on [their] own nature. [17] Living being obtains and 
casts off bodies of low and high status by force of karman. It is noth¬ 
ing but karman that is [the living being’s] enemy, friend, indifferent 
bystander, the teacher and god. [18] Therefore a person who is firmly 
settled in (sc. dependent on) his own nature and performs his own 
karman [alone] should worship karman. That alone by the force of 
which he is instantly propelled is his deity.’ 236 

‘Taking moral rights seriously’, to invoke Ronald Dworkin’s famous work, 
was not the only concern. The first part of Kumarila’s above argument (MSV 
5.16.82cd-83ab) highlights another important problem, that of theodicy 237 . At first 
sight, it would be the idea of karmic retribution, involving merit and demerit, which 
could help the Naiyayika-Vaisesika avoid the paradox of evil. Taking recourse to 
the idea of purpose (prayojana ), one could argue that god—omnipotent, good and 
omniscient—merely creates initial environment into which all living beings are cast. 
It would precisely be the invisible moral principle ( adrsta ) of the individuals, or the 
law of karmic retribution, that exonerate god of all moral responsibility because, 
after the initial moment of recreation of the world, humans experience ( bhoga ) what 


236 BhagP 10.24.13-18: 

karmana jayate jantuh karmandiva praliyate / 
sukham duhkham bhayam ksemam karmanaivabhipadyate It Yi II 
asti ced isvarah kascitphala-riipy anya-karmanam / 
kartaram bhajate so ’pi na hy akartuh prabhur hi sah II 14 // 
kim indreneha bhutdndm sva-sva-karmdnuvartinam / 
anisenanyatha kartuih svabhdva-vihitam nrnam //15 // 
svabhdva-tcintro hi janah svabhdvam anuvartate / 
svabhava-stham idaiii sarvarh sadevasura-manusam II 16 // 
dehan uccdvacdh jantuh prapyotsrjati karmana / 
satrur mitram udasinah karmdiva gurur isvarah llllll 
tasmat sampujayet karma svabhava-sthah sva-karma-krt / 
anjasa yena varteta tad evasya hi daivatam // 18 // 

237 On theodicy, or the problem of evil in the world created by omnipotent and omniscient god 
see the excellent Chapter 9 ‘The Problem of Evil’ in John L. MACKIE (1982), perhaps the best 
analysis so far of the problem. 
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they have sown, an argument used much later by Udayana (ATV, 410.2—411.5). The 
major flaw inherent in this argument, and present in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system 
from the moment it admitted of god as the Grand Moral Accountant, who su¬ 
pervises merit and demerit, was the contradiction how to explain how morally 
good, omnipotent and omniscient god, who has a purpose and knows the conse¬ 
quences of his act of creation, creates or supervises a world in which also demerit, 
or evil, exists and, besides, its workings are beyond his control. This paradox was 
plainly and succinctly pointed out several decades before Kumarila by the anony¬ 
mous author of the Yukti-dipika : 

‘Moreover, [the world could not be created by someone endowed with 
cognitive awareness], because [the world] is full of utmost suffering 238 . 

If <this> [world], being a special product, were preceded (sc. caused) by 
cognitive awareness, then the creator would not have any purpose in 
furnishing it with utmost suffering. And since the [creator is said to be] 
omnipotent, he would furnish it with utmost happiness. ... [If you ar¬ 
gue that utmost suffering in the world] is not the fault of god, [but is 
there] because it is occasioned by merit and demerit, would the fol¬ 
lowing be the opinion [of yours:] “Even though this [world as] a spe¬ 
cial product is preceded (sc. caused) by god, nevertheless living beings 
like us, who were brought into existence with utmost happiness at the 
moment of the initial creation, acquire (lit. come into contact with) 
lower, intermediate and higher [ranks] of life, caste, character etc. un¬ 
der the influence of merit and demerit. Therefore that is not the fault of 
god”? Also this [argument] is not correct. Why? Because there is no 
logical reason to [explain] the origination of demerit [in the world in 
this way]. If god had any authority over merit and demerit, he would 
create only merit, because [it alone] is the cause of happiness for living 
beings. [He would] not [create] demerit, because [demerit] has no pur¬ 
pose. Or [perhaps the following is your] opinion: “The origination of 
merit and demerit is natural, following their own causes, [independ¬ 
ently of god]?” [Then you face] a contradiction with what you have 
said [earlier, namely,] that all manifest (sc. the world) is preceded by 
god’s cognitive awareness (design). Therefore god cannot be the cause 
[of the world].’ 239 


2,8 The bolded text marks the varttikas, following the convention of Albrecht Wezler amd 
Shujun Motegi, the editors of YDI. 

239 YDI 15d, p. 158.13-15, 19, 23-28: kim ca duhkhdttaratvat. buddhi-purvakas ced <ayam > a 
karya-visesah syat kartur duhkhottara-vidhane prayojanam nasti, saktimarhs cayam iti 
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Another blow to an initial consistency of the karmic retribution dealt by the ad¬ 
mission of god to the system was connected with the causal theory of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, according to which the effect immediately follows its ultimate cause 
{vide supra, p. 333). There opponents were likewise quick to utilise the incongruity. 
One of the classical formulations is again found in Kumarila’s writings: 

‘Further, it is not consistent [to assume that] for [beings that] have ac¬ 
cumulated karman there is a period of existence during which there is 
no [possibility to] experience the [accumulated karman ], insofar as the 
results [of the accumulated karman\ cannot be [temporarily] withheld 
by another karman on account of some other action [e.g. undertaken 
by god]. And a state in which all [actions exist] without [producing] a 
result is not possible. Moreover, such a want of fruition [of living be¬ 
ings’ accumulated karman\ cannot be a result of any karman at all. On 
the one hand, if all karman were destroyed [during the dissolution of 
the world], then no [future] creation [of the world] would be conceiv¬ 
able [because there would be no karman to determine the course of the 
new world]. On the other hand, [if the karman were not destroyed 
completely], what would be the causal factor during the time [of rec¬ 
reation of the world] to activate the [accumulated] karmans [of living 
beings, if all karmans were dormant]?’ 240 


sukhottaram eva vidadhvat ... dharmadharma-nimittatvad adosa iti cet. syan matam. yady 
apisvara-piirvako ’yam kdrya-visesas tathdpv adi-sarge sukhottaranam <asmad-> a -utpanndnarii 
prdninam dharmadharma-parigrahad dhina-madhyamdtkrsta-vayo-jbti-svabhdvddi-yogo bhavati. 
tatas ca ndparadho ’yam Isvarasyeti. etad apy ayuktam. kasmat. adharmdtpatti-hetv-abhdvdt. 
isvaras ced dharmddharmayor utpattdv iste dharmam eva praninarii sukha-hetutvad utpadavet. 
nadharmam prayojanabhavdt. atha matam svabhbviki dharmadharmayoh sva-karandd utpattih. 
yad uktam sarvam isvara-buddhi-purvakam vvaktam iti [ tu] c tasya vydghdtah. tasmdd isvaro na 
karanam. 

a ‘All the Mss read asya’ (note 2 in YDI, p. 158). 

b ‘All the Mss read asmad-utpannanam ’ (note 3 in YDI, p. 158). 

c According to the convention of Albrecht Wezler amd Shujun Motegi (YDI, p. XXX), the 
editors of YDI, the square brackets mark the text to be deleted. 

240 MSV 5.16.69-71: 

na ca karmavatam yuktd sthitis tad-bhoga-varjita / 
karmdntara-niruddham hi phalam na syat kriyantardt II 
sarvesam tu phalapetam na sthanam upapadvate / 
na capy anupabhogo ’sau kasyacit karmanah phalam II 
asesa-karma-nase vd punah srstir na yujyate / 
karmanam vapy abhivyaktau kirn nimittam tada bhavet II 
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The idea of karmic retribution demanded that there be no intermediate period 
when accrued dharma and adharma are suspended by anyone or anything. And that 
perfectly harmonised with causal contiguity adopted by the two systems. One might 
at first read Kumarila’s argument as formulated against the idea of the cosmic dis¬ 
solution (pralaya) . And so it was, in part. The context, however, shows that 
the reasoning was formulated in a line of arguments to disprove the existence of 
god. In addition, Kumarila’s statement that ‘the results [of the accumulated karman] 
cannot be [temporarily] withheld by another karman on account of some other ac¬ 
tion [e.g. taken by god]’ (5.16.69cd) demonstrates that what is at stake is god’s pos¬ 
sible power to suspend the workings of karman : no one is omnipotent enough to 
bring the fruition of the accumulated karman to a halt, even for a short while. Any 
other solution yields inconsistency. 

The above arguments formulated by the critics of Nyaya-Vaisesika reveal the in¬ 
herent contradictions involved by the admission of god into the ontology and ethics 
and indicate that god was indisputably a ‘foreign body’ in the system. 

The critics of the system confirm that the reasons to accept the equation ‘existen- 
tiality = nameability = cognisability’, along with the existence of god the other two 
elements of the ‘knowability thesis package’, could not have been prompted by strictly 
rational enquiry of the philosophers but must have been motivated by their extra- 
philosophical and, in essence, non-philosophical religious beliefs. The introduction 
of the equation alone would have been unwarranted and difficult to defend had it 
not have come along with god, the guarantor of the completeness of doctrine and 
attestation to the validity of the equation. 

In addition to the above survey of systemic difficulties the creation of god in the 
world of Nyaya-Vaisesika engendered, a handy account of two more serious incom¬ 
patibilities that the admission of god that the admission of god into the system in¬ 
volved is given by the author of the author of the Yukti-dlpika : 241 god cannot be in¬ 
cluded in any of the six categories admitted by the Vaisesika and Kanada did not 
mention god as a separate category 242 ; further, god’s supervision of the final immo¬ 
bility of atoms during the dissolution of the world and their initial motion after the 
pralaya is problematic. 

Why did then the Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas adopt the notion of god, if there was 
neither any rational need for him in the philosophical system (sc. nothing internal or 
logical necessitated such an improvement of the philosophical doctrine) nor any com¬ 
fortable room for him in the universe of the categories (sc. such an idea stood in con¬ 
flict with a range of doctrinal points)? 


241 Cf. Chemparathy (1965: 130). 

242 YDI 15d, p. 160.3 ff. 
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5.2. The Vaisesikas, the Pasupatas and god 

We know that it was probably around the fifth century when religious ideas of the 
Pasupatas and other Saiva movements started to penetrate into the doctrine of Nyaya 
and Vaisesika. 243 

The influence was apparently mutual because we find a number of doctrinal or 
philosophical points among the tenets held by the Pasupatas that are of strictly 
Nyaya-Vaisesika origin, next to Samkhya and Yoga influences. 244 A good example 
is the enumeration of four constituents of the process of cognition, viz. 
cognitive criterion (pramana ), the cogniser ( pramatr ), the cognoscible, or the 
object of valid cognition ( prameya ) and the resultant cognition ( pramiti ). These well- 
known four elements are found at the beginning of the Nyaya-bhasya . 245 Exactly the 
same quadruplet is also found in Kaundinya’s Pancartha-bhasya : 

‘Thus all three are the cognitive criteria {pramana ). ... The soul is the 
cogniser (pramatr ). The five categories, viz. the effect, the cause etc. 
are the cognoscibles (prameya ). The resultant cognition is knowledge 
(pramiti).’ 246 

Another instance of such influence concerns the proofs of the existence of the 
soul. We know that it was already Aksapada Gautama who, in order to proof this 
claim, availed himself of the idea that no substance can exist without its properties, 
and vice versa no property is possible without its substratum, the substance. Thus, 
by observing mental phenomena, such as desire, aversion, effort, pleasure, pain, 


243 On the Pasupatas (and also on the relation between the Pasupatas and the Vaisesikas) see 
Hara (1958), Schultz (1958), Ingalls (1962), Chemparathy (1965), Hara (2002), Bisschop 
(2005). There are, of course, numerous elements borrowed from yoga practise. 

244 Some of them are mentioned by Thakur (1957: 16): Prasastapada’s ‘classification of infer¬ 
ence into Drsta and Samanyato-drsta bears striking resemblance with that in the Pancartha-bhasya 
of Kaundinya on the Pasupatasutras. Kaundinya’s classification of perception into indriya- 
pratyaksa and atmapratyaksa (P. 7) may equally be compared with the ordinary perception 
(asmadadlnam pratyaksam) and the perception of the Yogin (Yogipratyaksa) of Prasasta 0 . The 
Pasupatas according to Kaundinya accept three means of knowledge, viz. perception, inference 
and authority and we find a similar classification in the Vyomavati, though the Vaisesikas gener¬ 
ally accept the first two only’ (vide supra , n. 147, p. 309). For another similarity between 
Vaisesika and the Pasupatas in the realm of the nature of supernatural perception, understood as 
resulting from ascetic practices see n. 173. See also Hara (1992). 

243 NBh 1.1.1: tatra yasyepsa-jihdsa-prayuktasya pravrttih sa pramata, sa yenartham 
praminoti tatpramdnam, yo 'rthah pramiyate tatprameyam, yad artha-vijndnam sa pramitih. 

246 PABh 1.1, p. 7.19-22: evam etani trim pramanani. ... pramata purusah. prameydh katya- 
karanadayah panca padarthdh. pramitih samvit. 
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cognition, we conclude that they must have some substratum, which is the soul. 247 
Aksapada described these mental phenomena as inferential signs on the basis of 
which one infers the existence of the soul. 248 The argument was also well known to 
Prasastapada. 249 Precisely the same reasoning and the same mental phenomena, with 
slight modification (change in the sequence and ‘consciousness’ for ‘cognition’) is 
found in Kaundinya’s work: 

‘One accepts the soul’s [existence] on the basis of such inferential 
signs as pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, consciousness.’ 250 

That in this case it was the influence of the Nyaya-Vaisesika tradition on the 
Pasupatas can be proved by the fact that the idea to which Aksapada refers to is also 
found in the Caraka-samhita , 25 historically closely associated with the development 
of the system of Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

Moreover, it is also known that Indian philosophers were quite well aware of the 
links between the Pasupatas and the Vaisesikas and the fact that the latter had taken 
over the belief in god from the former. A clear evidence, and perhaps the earliest 
evidence, to corroborate this is offered by the author of the Yukti-dipika in the sixth 
century: 

‘The Pasupatas and the Vaisesikas hold that “God therefore exists”;’ 252 
‘In such a way this [thesis] of the Vaisesikas [that] “god exists” was 
taken over from the Pasupatas;’ 253 


247 On the structure of the argument see Chakrabarti-Chakrabarti (1991). 

248 NS 1.1.10: iccha-dvesa-prayatna-sukha-duhkha-jnanany atmano lingam. 

249 See his enumeration of the qualities of the soul: PBhi 6, p. 70 = PBh 2 79 ( vide supra, n. 216). 

280 PABh 5.3, p. 112.1—2: tasya sukha-duhkhecchd-dvesa-prayatna-caitanyadibhir lingair 

adhigamah kriyata ity arthah. 

251 CarS 2 8.43, p. 260A = CarSi 3.8.39: atha pratyaksam—pratyaksam ndma tad yadatmand 
pahcendriyalf ca svayam upalabhvate, tatrdtma-pratyaksah sukha-duhkhecchd-dvesadayah, 
sabdadayas tv indriya-pratyaksah. 

a CarSi: cendrivais. 

282 YDI 15d, p. 157.13: asty evam Isvara itipasupata-vaisesikah. 

253 YDI 15d, p. 160.29-30: evarh kdnddanam tsvaro ’stitipasupatdjnam etat. 

The editors of YDI, Albrecht Wezler and Shujun Motegi, conjecture that this passage may be a 
later interpolation by hand of a copyist. Even if it were the case, there are numerous similar pas¬ 
sages in YDI itself that indicate the Pasupatas’ theistic influence on the Vaisesikas and, besides, 
even if the passage does not originate from the sixth century, but a later addition, it still evidences 
that it was generally a known fact in India that the Vaisesika adopted the idea of god under the 
influence of the Pasupatas. 
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‘Therefore, there is no [room for] god in the system of the author of 
the Vaisesika-sutra',’ 

and 

‘Thus, this is the [logical] error committed by the Pasupatas when it 
comes to the acceptance of god. And this also is the error committed 
by the Vaisesikas.’ 255 

Certain doctrinal elements of the Pasupatas would make it extremely easy and 
self-evident to formulate some arguments for the existence of god, e.g. the cosmo¬ 
logical argument ( vide supra , p. 324). Among the five categories {padartha ) that the 
Pasupatas distinguished, two of them have a direct bearing on the question of god 
and rational arguments to prove his existence. These are (1) the category of effect 
(karya ), understood as all the creation, that comprises consciousness, material enti¬ 
ties and living beings, and (2) the category of cause ( karana ), i.e. god {isvara, Siva), 
who is the foundation ( pradhana ) of the creation, from whom all creation takes its 
origin, ‘who was in the beginning’ (PABh 5.47, pp. 146—148). Kaundinya the Pasu- 
pata devotes considerable space to causal relations: those between the cause and the 
effect as well as those between god and his creation (PABh 2.1-27, pp. 55-77). 
Suppose one accepts a strict cause-effect relation between god and the world, the 
way the Pasupatas did, and assumes that on the basis of (1) any relation between a 
and b (e.g. a —> b ), and on the basis of (2) an act of perception of a, one can justifia¬ 
bly infer b, precisely the way the Vaisesika would infer 256 an inferential sign-pos¬ 
sessor ( lihgin ) on the basis of the perceived inferential sign ( linga ). Consequently, to 
come up with an argument for the existence of god based on such an idea of causal¬ 
ity is but a natural step. 

Another easily discernible influence of the Pasupatas, relevant for our discussion, 
is found in the idea of god’s supervision and in Uddyotakara’s moral argument for 
the existence of god {vide supra, p. 334, n. 229) as well as in Prasastapada’s state¬ 
ment that the divine being Brahman, under the supervision of 
god {isvara), ‘endows all the created beings with their respective moral duty, 
knowledge, passionlessness and divine might that conform to their potencies stored 
as their karman ’ {vide supra, p. 300, n. 130). Precisely such a belief is expressed in 
Kaundinya’s Pancartha-bhasya: 


234 YDi 15d, p. 160.15: tasmat sutra-kara-mate nastisvarah. 

255 YDI 15d, p. 160.2: evam tavat pasupatanam isvara-parigrahe dosah. vaisesikdndm cayam 
dosah. 

256 VS(C) 9.18: asyedam karyam karanam sambandhi ekdrtha-samavayi virodhi ceti laihgikam. 
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‘What is called [god’s] facility to recreate [the word] means the uniting 
of individual souls 257 with the constituents that bear the name of the 
effects and the instruments 258 and with the merit, knowledge, detach¬ 
ment, power, demerit, nescience, absence of detachment, absence of 
power etc. in agreement with combined net force of the positioning in 
life, body, sense organs, sensory data [which the soul deserves ac¬ 
cording to the accumulated karman ] and according to dimension, divi¬ 
sion and individual character.’ 259 

We see that god’s authority is to supervise the process of distribution of merit and 
demerit as well as other positive and negative qualities related to dharma at the mo¬ 
ment of the creation of the world after its dissolution. This power is called by Kau- 
ndinya ‘facility to recreate’, or ‘the production of modification’ 260 ( vikaranatva ). 

The author of the Yukti-dipika quotes, or at least paraphrases, two arguments for 
god’s existence which were formulated by the Pasupatas, and accepted by the 
Vaisesikas: 

‘The Pasupatas and the Vaisesikas hold that “Thus god exists”. Why? 

[They have two arguments.] 

[First argument:] Because a special product must be preceded (sc. 
caused) by a supreme cognitive awareness . 261 In this world, a special 
product, such as a palace, a vehicle etc., is seen to be preceded (sc. 
caused) by a supreme cognitive awareness. And indeed this [world], 


257 See PABh 2.24, p. 74.2-3, 6-7: atra kala nama karya-karanakhyah kalah. tatra 
karyakhyah prthivy dpas tejo vayur akdsah. ... tatha karandkhvah srotram tvak caksuh jihva 
ghranam padah pdyuh upasthah hastah vakmanah aham-karo buddhir iti. —‘Here what are called 
“the constituents” are the constituents that bear the name of the effects and the instruments. 
Among these, [the constituents] having the name “effect” are [the elements:] earth, water, fire, air, 
ether. ... Next, what have the name of instruments are: ear, skin, eye, tongue, nose, foot, anus, sex 
organs, hand, mouth, mind, the centre of personal identity and consciousness.’ Comp, also 
PABh 1.1, p. 5.5-6: tatrapasa nama kdrya-karanakhyah kaldh. —‘What are called here individual 
transmigrating souls are constituents that bear the name of effect and instrument.’ 

258 The terms ksetra and ksetra-jna are clearly of the Saiiikhya-Yoga origin, see YS 2.4, 
YBh 2.17 (p. 175.2), 3.49 (p. 306.1), BhG Chap. 13, MDhP 12.206.8. See also Larson 
( 1979: 131 f.). 

259 PABh 2.24, p.74.9-11: vikaranatvam nama sthana-sarlrendriya-visayadi-samnivesena 
vistara-vibhdga-visesatas ca kdrya-karanakhyabhih kalabhir dharma-jnana-vairdgydisvarydidhar- 
mdjndndvairagydnaisvaryddibhis ca ksetra-jna-samyojanam. Cf. CHEMPARATHY’s (1965: 128) 
translation of the passage. 

260 CHEMPARATHY’s (1965: 128). 

261 See n. 337. 
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being characterised by a complex structure made from the elements, 
sense organs, creatures etc., is a special product. Therefore, it must be 
preceded by a supreme cognitive awareness. That by which this [world] 
is preceded is god. Therefore, god exists. 

What else? 

[Second argument:] Because the conjunction of a conscious [being] 
and an unconscious [thing] is brought about by a conscious [being]. 

In this world, the conjunction of a conscious [being] and an uncon¬ 
scious [thing] is seen to be brought about by a conscious [being], for 
instance [the conjunction] of ox and cart. And indeed this [world] is a 
conjunction of bodies and souls. Therefore, it must be brought about 
by a conscious [being]. That by which this [world] is brought about [as 
a conjunction] is god. Therefore, god exists as the cause.’ 262 

The first of the arguments is a version of cosmological argument, i.e. the argu¬ 
ment from the first cause ( karana ), which was known also to Uddyotakara (vide 
supra, p. 324). Interestingly, the structure of this argument is a combination of a 
typical cosmological argument and an argument from perfection ( vide supra, p. 324), 
based on the idea of a hierarchy of qualities, such as cognitive qualities. The expres¬ 
sion ‘supreme cognitive awareness’ (atisava-buddhi) comes very close to ‘absolute 
and supreme knowledge’ ( atisaya-jndna ) found in Padartha-dharma-samgraha 
(vide supra, p. 300, n. 130), or to Prasastamati’s expression ‘excellence of cogni¬ 
tion’ (jnanatisaya ), quoted in TBV by Abhayadeva-suri (vide supra, p. 305, n. 140), 
or to the phrase ‘the excellence of perception’ (darsanatisaya, p. 320, n. 178), found 
later with Jayanta-bhatta. 

It is very likely that precisely such an argument, probably its earlier formulation, 
was devised within the ranks of the Pasupatas and later adopted by Uddyotakara and 
taken for granted by both Prasastamati and Prasastapada, who not only adopted 
logical, argumentative structure but also verbal phrasing. 

That Kaundinya may indeed have known the argument, although he does not refer 
to it explicitly, is attested by a passage from his Pancartha-bhasya : 


262 YDI 15d, p. 157.13 ff.: aha—asty evam isvara iti pasupata-vaisesikah. kasmat. kdrya- 
visesasyatisaya-buddhi-purvakatvdt. iha kdrya-visesah prasada-vimanadir atisaya-buddhi- 
purvako drstah. asti cayam maha-bhutendriya-bhavana-vinydsadi-laksanah karya-visesah. tasmad 
anenapy atisaya-buddhi-purvakena bhavitavyam. yat-purvako ’yam sa isvarah. tasmad astisvara 
iti. kim canyat. cetanacetanayor abhisambandhasya cetana-krtatvat. iha cetanacetanayor 
abhisambandhas cetana-krto drstas tad vatha go-sakatayoh. asti cayam cenanacetanavoh sarira- 
saririnor abhisambandhah. tasmad anenapi cetana-krtena bhavitavyam. yat-krto 'yam sa isvarah. 
tasmad astisarah kdranam. 
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‘Inference, in its turn, is preceded (sc. caused) by perception, and its 
causal complex is made from consciousness, internal organ (mind) and 
[respective logical] relations; it is effected by the remembrance of [such 
factors as] merit, demerit, explanation, place, time, injunction etc.; [it 
concerns] origination, subsistence, disappearance, time etc. And b y 
their means one infers of a cause that it 
is an agent that accomplishes the subse¬ 
quent creation [of the world].’ 263 

While describing the nature of inference, he refers to certain categories on the ba¬ 
sis of which we can infer that there is a creator of the world. This would support the 
above evidence of the Yukti-dipika attesting to the doctrinal influence the Pasupatas 
exercised on the system of Vaisesika. 

The second of the above arguments is not found in the early writings of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika in precisely this form. However, its logical structure in the form the 
author of the Yukti-dipika relates it, makes a rather curious and cryptic impression: it 
states that if we have a material, unconscious thing and a conscious being that come 
into union, there must be another conscious being to put these two together. One 
thing is certain, namely that the argument relies on a conviction, widespread not 
only in India 264 but also in ancient Greece, 265 that any movement and activity has 
soul, or a conscious being, as it source. That is why, the Pasupatas are said to main¬ 
tain that there must be some conscious agent (Tneta-souP) to bring these two ele¬ 
ments (unconscious thing and conscious being) into union. However, if there is 
already a conscious being (soul) in conjunction with the unconscious thing, then the 
second conscious agent (‘meta-soul’), as a source of action or movement that brings 
these two elements together, turns out to be redundant, insofar as the conscious 
being (soul) is already capable of coming into union with the material thing without 
any extraneous agent. Why should then the argument mention the second conscious 
agent (‘meta-soul’) at all? The argument, aiming at proving god’s existence, would 
not make any sense because all one would require for a conjunction of, say, a man 
and a stick, would be the man alone who can take hold of the stick; similarly, oxen 


2< ” PABh 1.1, p. 7.8-11: anumanam api pratyaksa-purvakam cittatmdntah-karana-sambandha- 
sdmagryam ca dharmadharma-prakdsa-desa-kala-codanadi-smrti-hetukam utpatty-anugraha-tiro- 
bhdva-kdlddi. tais cottara-srsti-kartrtvam anumiyate karanasya. 

264 See e.g. NVj 4.21, p. 461.11-13 ( vide supra, n. 136). 

265 See Plato’s belief that planets must have a soul, or a conviction shared by the Ionians. Ac¬ 
cording to what Aristotle relates, ‘Also Thales, according to what is recorded about him, seems to 
have held that soul is a mover, since he said that the lodestone has a soul because it moves the 
iron.’— De Anima, 1.2; 405al9: eoie 8e kou 0aXfj<; eE, div ajiopvrua.ovE'OO'Ocn kivt|tik6v ti Tijv 
\|ru%iiv {mokaflEiv, EutEp Tijv kiGov E(pr| \|/X)%Tjv e%eiv, oil tov ch8r|pov kivev. 
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can easily approach a cart on their own and push it (not draw it, though). In this way, 
one could easily dispense with any higher agent, and the argument would fail. 

My hypothesis is, however, that what we really have here is a version of the ar¬ 
gument from the first mover (vide supra, p. 303). It states that, indeed, any conjunc¬ 
tion (which by definition requires movement), including that of an unconscious 
thing and a conscious being, is initiated by the conscious being; a series of such 
events of conjunctions brings us to an initial situation when the souls are, for what¬ 
ever reason it might be (here it is the pralaya ), inactive and cannot exercise their 
capacity to bring about any conjunction. Therefore, there must be a first mover that 
initiates first motion and capacitates the souls. Accordingly, the argument begins to 
make a perfect sense when interpreted in the context of the dissolution of the world, 
when souls’ all capacities are dormant. Also the example of the ox and cart would 
make perfect sense under this view: it is not merely about any conjunction of 
the ox and cart, but the yoking of the ox, which requires some prior design 
of the agent that accomplishes it. Thus, god is the initial agent who brings move¬ 
ment into the world. 

Again, also here we may speak of a direct exchange between the Naiyayika- 
Vaisesika and the Pasupatas. What was already taken for granted by Prasastapada as 
requiring no explicit proof finds its formulation in the two anonymous arguments 
cited by the author of the Yukti-dlpika. 

This brief review of mutual influences between the doctrine of the Pasupatas and 
Nyaya-Vaisesika shows that the admission of god, alongside the package of the 
corollaries, was no coincidence or inner development in the Nyaya-Vaisesika schools 
but one of such influences from the theistic partner. 

A good summary of the above discussion could be the opinion of George CHEM- 
PARATHY (1965: 124-125): 

‘... [H]e (i.e. the author of YDT—P.B.) then passes on to refute the 
Isvara doctrine of the Vaisesikas, where he shows that the author of 
the Vaisesikasutras did not accept the doctrine of Isvara, but that it 
was introduced by the Pasupatas into the system. ... Further it seems 
reasonable to conclude that these proofs, though they appear in for¬ 
mulations foreign to the Vaisesika terminology, might have been ac¬ 
cepted by the early Vaisesikas as proofs for the existence of Isvara, 
when as we learn from the Yuktidipika, the Isvara doctrine was ac¬ 
cepted into the system from the Pasupatas... ’ 

Perhaps, the attenuation of the rigidity, or mechanicity, of moral law was not felt 
as a genuine problem by the Naiyayika-Vaisesika because they had already adopted 
to the idea of the transfer of merit and demerit, which also seems to stand in opposi- 
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tion to rigour of karmic retribution. Obviously such a concept of the ceding, to or 
from others, of one’s moral responsibilities and retributions for committed deeds 
was not in accord with the doctrine of karman conceived by the early Nyaya- 
Vaisesika philosophers. It did harmonise, however, with the new idea that the 
accrued karman could be suspended. It seems also that such a belief in the transfer 
of merit and demerit paved the way to the latter idea. 

It is especially the third chapter of the Pasupata-sutra which describes how a 
Pasupata adept can absorb another person’s merit and give away his own demerit 
and take hold of the merit of others by his provoking, obscene or otherwise unusual 
behaviour that arouses contempt ( avamana ) for him in, say, bystanders. 266 Again, 
the idea was that one can manipulate one’s own karman through various ascetic 
practices, and merit as well demerit may be, respectively, appropriated from and 
ceded to others, even without their knowledge or consent. Such unusual practices of 
the Pasupatas might have made the philosophers of Nyaya-Vaisesika receptive of 
the laxity of the system of karmic retribution, which had apparently been treated as 
rigid. They no longer saw it problematic that accumulated karman could be trans¬ 
ferred by them or its operation simply withheld for some time, during the dissolu¬ 
tion of the world, by god. 


5.3. Final word 

To conclude, the knowability thesis—i.e. the equation: ‘existentiality = nameabil- 
ity = cognisability’—was adopted by the Vaisesika at the time of, or slightly prior to 
Prasastapada. Its necessary complements were the following three ideas: god’s ex¬ 
istence, god’s omniscience and supernatural perception, and these two entered 
Vaisesika around the same time, i.e. late fifth century, although the belief in god’s 
existence became a tenet of the Nyaya dogmatics slightly earlier since it was known 
already to Vatsyayana Paksilasvamin. 

It seems rather certain that the main reason for the Vaisesika to adopt the know- 
ability thesis were not philosophical concerns but their religious belief in god and 
the knowability thesis was principally an offshoot of their theistic belief, not 
a result of purely rational, philosophical enquiry. The theistic influence came from 
the side of the Pasupatas: most probably some thinkers of Nyaya-Vaisesika were 
primarily followers of the Pasupata doctrine and took the existence of god as some¬ 
thing obvious that needed no rational proof (probably being something ‘perceived’ 


266 See Daniel H.H. INGALLS (1962): ‘The Pasupata Sutra lays stress on the transfer of sin and 
merit’ (p. 293). INGALLS (1962: 285-291) provides a translation of the third chapter of PasS. 
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or sensed through ascetic practices). Perhaps the influence was possible thanks 
to their family or regional background. A conceivable possibility is that, having 
been brought up, or having grown up, in a religious environment influenced by 
the worldview of the Pasupatas they underwent some training in methodology and 
logic under the supervision of a Nyaya-Vaisesika master and eventually joined the 
ranks of Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophers. But this is just a hypothesis, albeit a very 
probable on in Indian social context, for which I have no irrefutable proof at present. 
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vitavita-visanasya paksata-vana-sevinah / 
pravadah samkhya-karinah sallaki-sanda-bhahgurah II 

[YDT 1.3 4, 2.6-7] 1 

Though its originality remains uncertain, the Yukti-dipika (YDI) starts with this 
verse which tells us that the Samlchya argue with other schools by means of vita and 
avita (or avita) to defend the Samlchya’s standpoint and to win disputes. The con¬ 
cepts of vita and avita, therefore, seem to have played an important role in the his¬ 
tory of the Samkhya thought. 

As these terms are not found in the Samkhva-karika (SK), the compendium of the 
Samkhya thought, and the oldest extant text of the school, some modem scholars have 
examined the concepts of vita and avita mainly in terms of their inclusion in the lit¬ 
erature of other schools, especially in Buddhist literature. However, as YDI, a com¬ 
mentary on SK, refers to these terms rather frequently 2 ,1 shall examine the treatment 
of the terms found in YDI, that is, their usage in an extant piece of Samkhya literature. 

1.1. In YDI, these terms are defined in the description of inference. The Samkhya 
maintains, at least after SK, that there are three kinds of inference, namely purvavat 
(a priori), sesavat (a posteriori) and samanyato-drsta. Among these three types, the 
existence of invisible beings is inferred by a method called samanyato-drsta 
anumana (inference based on the observation of similarity). This inference is, again. 


1 ‘Accusations against the elephant of Samkhya possessing the direct inference (vita) and in¬ 
ference by elimination (avita) as the tusks and rejoicing in the forest of subject (paksata) are frag¬ 
ile like a group of sallaki trees’ (translated by Kumar-Bhargava (1990-1992: 1)). 

2 The author of YDI often refers to such old concepts as sat siddhi, karma-yoni, old defini¬ 
tions of anumdnas, which are rarely referred to in other commentaries on SK. His wide knowledge 
of old theory is reflected in the frequent citation of the various theories of earlier teachers of the 
Samkhya, by which some light may be shed on the days before SK. 
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divided into two subcategories, due to differences in application. They are called 
vita and avlta." Their essential nature is described in the following verse: 

‘When a reason is used with its own specific sign in order to establish 
probandum, the reason is vita. The other reason is used to establish 
probandum as the only remainder through exclusion of the other pos¬ 
sible entities.’ 3 4 

The author of YDI further explains both terms along with the meaning of the 
verse. On the term vita his explanation is as follows: 

‘When a reason is used appropriately, with its own specific sign for the 
establishment of probandum, without reliance upon the standpoint of 
opponents, the reason is called vita.’ 5 

On the other hand, for the term avlta, the explanation is: 

‘On the contrary, by removing other possible entities, if it is proved 
that the probandum remains as the only possible entity, [the reason is] 
called avlta. For example, if the world does not originate from atoms, 
a cosmic person, a creator, conduct, destiny, time, nature, then it origi¬ 
nates from the remainder: primordial matter.’ 6 

Here, we see that both the terms of vita and avlta are ways in which the inference 
based on general observation ( samanyato-drsta ) is applied, and their difference is the 
manner in which the reason is treated. In the vita inference, the proponent is supported 
by the nature of the reason. However, in the avlta inference, the validity of the reason 
is examined by means of entities which can substitute for the entity maintained by the 
proponent. It can be said that, while the vita inference is positive in nature, the avlta 
inference is negative in nature. Judging from the general definition of the previously 
mentioned phrases, both methods of inference may be applied to any topic. 


3 YDi 88.20-89.1: tasmat siddham samanyato-drstad atindriyanam arthanam samadhigamah. 
tasya prayoga-matra-bhedad dvaividhy am vita avlta iti. 

4 YDI 89.2-3: 

yada hetuh sva-rupena sadhya-siddhau prayujyate / 
sa vlto ’rthantara-ksepdd itarah parisesatah II 

" YDI 89.7-9: tatra yada hetuh para-paksam anapeksya yatharthena svarupena sadhya- 
siddhav apadisyate tadci vitdkhyo bhavati. 

6 YDI 89.9-12: yada tu sva-sadhvad arthantara-bhutdnam prasahginam ksepam apoham 
krtvd parisesatah sddhya-siddhdv apadesvate tad-avltakhyo bhavati tad yathd na cet paramanu- 
purusesvara-karma-daiva-kala-svabhdva-yadrcchabhyo jagad-utpattih sambhavanti prarisesatah 
pradhanad iti tada punar avltakhyo bhavati. 
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1.2. This general characteristic of the concepts of vita makes it possible for it to be 
discussed in the context of the verbal explication ( vakya-bhava ) of logic, or in syl¬ 
logistic expressions. Though SK does not refer to any kind of syllogism, the vita 
inference is connected with syllogistic formulas. In the Nyaya school of logic the 
syllogistic formula is said to consist of five parts. 

The logical expression is said to consist of definite parts common to both sides, 
thus enabling the attainment of a conclusion acceptable to both sides. 7 The author of 
YDi provides us with two kinds of syllogistic expression. The first is utilised for 
obtaining the right knowledge, which is described as follows: 

‘The parts of explanation are desire for knowledge, doubt, purpose, 
attainment of possibility and negation of doubt.’ 8 

The second is syllogistic parts to persuade others, which are common to the five 
parts of the Naiyayika: 

‘The parts of persuading others are proposition, probans, example, ap¬ 
plication and conclusion.’ 9 

As a result the vita inference is said to have ten parts (YDI 97.5: dasavayavo 
vltah). In this context the concept vita is partially connected with the five-part syl¬ 
logism which is developed in Naiyayikas. However, although each part of the syllo¬ 
gism is further explained or defined, an occurrence of the vita inference expressed 
with the syllogism formula is not found. Although it is not expressed with the syllo¬ 
gism formula, the essential nature of the vita is, together with avita, in the persua¬ 
sion of opponents. 10 

1.3. In contrast to vita, the author of YDI does not refer to the syllogistic expression 
of the avita inference. 11 But he provides us with the following example of the usage 


7 YDI 89.12-15: tatra vada vlto hetuh sva-buddhav avahita-vijnana-svarupam vijndnantaram 
adadhanena vaktrci pratipadyadau vdkya-bhdvam upaniyate vdkyam antarenarthasya buddhy- 
antare samkramayitum asakvatvdt, tad-dvayavi vdkyam parikalpyate. 

8 YDI 89.16-17: tasya punar avayava jijndsd-samsaya-prayojana-sakya-prdpti-samsaya-vyuddsa- 
laksanas ca vydkhydngam. 

9 YDI 89.18: pratijiid-hetu-drstdnta-upasamhdra-nigamandnipara-pratipadandngam iti. 

10 In the argument concerning the trustworthy words ( apta-vacana ) accepted by the Samkhya 
as the valid means of cognition, an opponent exposed the contradiction within the Samkhya 
thought. He knew the term vitavita and interpreted it as the reason to make something known to 
others verbally, see YDI 71.16-17: vitavitdv api hetu para-pratipadanartham upadiyamanau 
sabda-vyaparam apeksete, tayor apy apta-vacanatva-prasahgah. 

11 In the argument concerning example ( drstdnta ), the author of YDI mentions why examples in 
support of avita are not mentioned, see YDI 90.23-91.2: vyatirekas tv avitasya prasahgi- 
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of the avlta inference, which is the only example of the avlta inference, that is, the 
only instance of its application seen in YDI. 

In the explanation of sesavat anumana (a posteriori inference), the author of YDi 
resorts to the vltavlta inference. The opponent raises the objection that there can be 
supposed some reasons for the nadl-pura other than the rainfall, for example, melted 
snow ( hima-vilavana ), the destruction of banks ( setu-bhahga ), the play of elephants 
( gaja-kiida ) and so on. Hence, we cannot infer the rain fell upriver from the fact 
that the river water increased. The author of YDI here resorts to the avlta reason in 
order to make up for the insufficiency of a posteriori inference. Here we see a kind 
of definition and application of avlta. The role of avlta is to remove the other possi¬ 
ble reasons in order to establish the validity of a conclusion. The author of YDI 
classifies the application of avlta into three aspects, namely from the viewpoint of 
place ( desatas ), from the viewpoint of time ( kalatas ) and from the viewpoint of 
characteristics ( laksanatas ). By the removal of other possible reasons, the sesavat 
anumana become valid. 12 The author of YDI uses avlta in inference in general to 
compensate for insufficiencies in the method of vita, which are not connected with 
the inference designed to prove the existence of primordial matter. 

1.4. Furthermore, in YDI, the term vita appears in the argument to prove the exis¬ 
tence of primordial matter (prakrti). 

The Samkhya seem to make a great effort to prove the existence of primordial 
matter. The reason is that the concept of primordial matter is not derived from tradi¬ 
tional philosophical thinking, being the basic concept on which the whole system of 
the Samkhya school of thought is grounded. As the most characteristic theory of the 
school is based on this very concept, great efforts were made to prove its existence 
and to make its validity known to other schools of thought. 


dharmantara-nivrtti-rupatvad antar-bhiita iti na tad-artham vaidharmva-drstanta ucyate .—‘A 
counter-example which excludes [the position of opponents] is not mentioned here because exclusion 
is included in the avlta, having a nature which denies possible characteristics of other entities.’ 

12 YDI 84.19-85.3: vitavlta-samarthyat. vltavitabhydm hetu-bhutabhyam abhipretartha-siddhir 
iti vaksybmah. prasangi-dharmantara-nivrtti-mukhena cavlta-prayogah. tatra yada prasafiginam 
hima-vilayanddlnam desa-kala-lihgaih pratisedhah kriyate tadd mukta-samsayam pratipattir 
bhavati. desatas tavat tad yathd daksina-pathe nasti hima-vilayana-sambhavah. kdlato yatha 
pravrt-kale. lingato 'pi yasmdn mudga-gavedhuka-sydmaka-kdstha-trna-mutra-sakrt-prabhrtindm 
anupalambhas tathosma-kalusatvadinam upalabhdh. tasmcit parisesato meghya evapa iti. 
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In the argument of ten main topics ( culikartha ) 13 in the sixty topics, the author of 
YDI refers to the term vita as the means to prove the existence and uniqueness of 
primordial matter. 

‘Among them the existence and uniqueness of it is proved by five vita 
reasons.’ 14 

The author of YDI enumerates five kinds of vita} 5 The five kinds of vita are the five 
reasons which prove the existence of primordial matter. They are enumerated in SK 15: 

‘[Primordial matter exists,] because (1) specific objects are finite, 

(2) they possess homogeneity, (3) they act according to their potency, 

(4) there is distinction between cause and effect, and (5) because of the 
merging of the world.’ 16 

These five reasons in SKI5 are named vita. Here we see the concept that the term vita 
denotes a group of five reasons for the proof of the existence of primordial matter. 17 

The term avita appears in connection with the proof of the existence of primordial 
matter in its definition as seen above (p. 364). The same usage is again found in 
YDI as follows: 

‘This word (i.e. the term prakrti-krtah in SK 56) is used to end the ar¬ 
gument. The existence of primordial matter is established by the vita- 
avita inference. It depends on the exclusion of atoms, and so on.’ 18 


13 The concept culikartha is the ten topics of the sixty which constitute the Sasti-tantra of 
Varsaganya. Ten topics are found in YDI 2.12-13. These are: pradhdndstitva, ekatva, arthavattva, 
anyata, pararthya, anaikya, viyoga, yoga. 

14 YDI 6.14: tatrastitvam ekatvampahcabhir vitaih siddham. 

15 The five kinds of vitas are seen again in YDI 154.11, which reads as follows: 

evam etaih pahcabhir vltair vyaktasya kdranam astv avyaktam iti siddham / (YDI 154.11-12) 

16 SK 15: 

bheddndm parimdnat samanavaydc chaktitas pravrttes ca / 
kdrana-kdrya-vibhagad avibhdgdd vaisva-rupasya II 

17 The same concept is seen in the argument raised by an opponent who doubts the validity of 
the reason. The opponent criticises the concept that the five reasons form a group called vita, 
saying that each individual reason cannot be deemed valid if it is considered independently outside 
the group of five reasons. This opposition presupposes the concept that vita is composed of five 
reasons, see YDI 92.26-27: tatrapi vitah pahca-prabheda ity atah samuddydn nish'stasyaikasya 
lihgatvam asakyarii vaktum iti .—‘If the vita reason consists of five kinds, one reason extracted 
from the collection cannot be said to be an independent reason. ’ 

1S YDI 261.19-20: anena vdkya-parisamdpty-artham vitavitdbhyam siddham pradhdnastitvam 
anv-adi-pratisedham capeksate. 
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The author of YDI (89.11—12) tries to show that the existence of primordial matter 
has been established by the vita and avita inference, in which the exclusion of other 
possible entities like atoms is also established. The avita inference plays this part of 
exclusion in the whole inference. 

1.5. In the previously cited phrase, we see the concept that both of vita and avita are 
applied together. 14 If vita and avita are used at the same time, it is said that vita must 
be used first. The author of YDI (97.5-6, see n. 22) shows that this concept has been 
widespread. 

This is easily understood, as the vita inference has a positive probandum, without 
which nothing can be excluded. 20 The concept that both must be applied together 
implies that both are not independent methods of inference. 


19 The same concept that both of vita and avita must be used together is seen in the argument 
of SK 8ab which runs as follows: 

sauksmyat tad-amipalabdhir ndbhavat karyatas tad-upalabdhih / 

‘The non-perception of primordial matter is due to its subtlety, not due to its non¬ 
existence. Because it is actually known through its effects.’ 

An opponent raises the objection that it is unnecessary to mention the term ndbhavat, because 
the Samkhya’s position is adequately expressed by the reason sauksmyat. The author of YDI re¬ 
sponds to this objection by resorting to vita and avita. His point is that the reason sauksmyat is that 
of vita. The reason ndbhavat is the application of avita, because it denies other possible entity 
abhdva. If primordial matter is not perceived due to its non-existence then, as the remainder, it is 
not perceived due to its subtlety. First, the reason vita is mentioned, followed by the reason avita 
for the completeness of the reasoning process. Using this argument, the author of YDI justified 
SK 8, which enumerates two reasons for the one theme. The theme here is not about the existence 
of primordial matter. 

The same concept is seen in YDI 244.4-5: yadd vitavitaih pradhanam adhigamya tat- 
purvaktvam ca mahad-adinam vikaranam. —‘Understanding primordial material by the vita and 
avita, and understanding that the evolutes, mahad and so on, presuppose it, [a yogin is satisfied].’ 

We further find the same concept in the opinion raised by others ( tantrdntariva ), in 
YDI 107.2-3: yat uktam tantrantariyah “na prthak-pratipatti-hetu vitavitau” iti tad istam eva 
sahgrhitam bhavati. 

20 The author of YDI (97.6 ff.) explains the reason why the avita reason comes after vita as 
follows: The characteristics of avita support the probandum through exclusion. If a conclusion is 
drawn from the negation of opposites, there is nothing from which an exclusion can be made. If, 
as in the avita inference, negation comes first, the following inference is possible: if [we know 
that] things ( vyakta ) did not originate from atoms etc., on the ground that the reason which sup¬ 
ports the atoms etc., is negated, likewise [we know that] things did not appear from primordial 
matter because of the lack of a positive reason for its existence. It must, therefore, be established 
that things appears from primordial matter by the vita reasons. Here again the function of avita is 
to exclude other possible entities after the establishment of the existence of primordial matter. 
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1.6. Let us now summarise the previously cited occurrences of the terms vita and 
avlta in YDI, according to their usages. The term vita is generally used as (1) an 
inferential reason, connected with the syllogism of ten parts (§ 1.2), and as 

(2) connected with five reasons that prove the existence of primordial matter seen in 
SK 15 (§ 1.4). The term avlta is generally used as an inference to exclude other 
possible entities, but specifically to exclude other possible entities which could oc¬ 
cupy the position of primordial matter. Both of them must be applied together, first 
vita, then avlta, for the completeness of the inference. Keeping these different us¬ 
ages in mind, let us examine the usage of the terms in the literature older than YDI 
in order to clarify the concepts associated with them. 

2.1. Prof. FRAUWALLNER (1958) made a great contribution to the inference theory 
of the early Samkhya. In his paper, he analysed the argument of inference found in 
the Pramana-samuccaya (PS), in its commentary by Jinendrabuddhi, in the 
Dvadasara-naya-cakra and its commentary, the Nyayagamdnusarinl (NAA), by 
Simha-suri, assuming that the inference theory referred to in these texts is that of the 
Sasti-tantra (ST) of Varsaganya and of two commentaries on ST. He finally pre¬ 
sented a part of the text of ST which dealt with valid means of cognition, including 
inference. The presented text, which consists of Sanskrit and Tibetan, includes the 
following topics: 

(1) The definition of inference ( anumana ): sambandhad ekasmat sesa-siddhir 
anumanam. 

(2) Seven kinds of definite connections ( sambandha ) in the definition of infer¬ 
ence: their designations and two examples for each kind. 

(3) The definition and explanation of direct perception (pratyaksa ): srotradi- 
vrttih. 

(4) A short explanation of a trustworthy person ( apta ). 

(5) Two kinds of inference (anumana)'. the analogical inference based on particu¬ 
larity ( visesato-drsta ) and the analogical inference based on similarity 
(samanyato-drsta). 

(6) Two kinds of analogical inference based on similarity (samanyato-drsta)'. 
purvavat (a priori) and sesavat (a posteriori). 

(7) Two kinds of application of sesavat. vita and avlta. 

(8) Parts of verbal expression, or the syllogism of vita: pratijna, hetu, drstanta, 
upasamhara, nigamana. 

(9) Proof of the existence of primordial matter (prakrti ): An example of vita and 
avlta. 
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2.2. In the reconstructed text of ST (RST), vita and avita appear first as two ways of 
applying the sesavad anumana. The relevant portion is as follows: 

‘Among them, the inference based on similarity is used as posteriori 
inference, the reason of posteriori inference is used for cognition of 
things beyond the range of sense organs. It is divided into two catego¬ 
ries by difference in application, that is, vita and avita. The vita reason 
is established by the nature of probandum itself. When reason is used 
for the completion of probandum by its own nature, without depending 
on the opposite side, then it is called vita. The establishment by avita 
is through the remainder. When this reason is used for the completion 
of probandum, being decided that, as it does not come into existence in 
any other way, but that it exists, the only reason possible becomes the 
remainder, and it is called avita. ,2x 

Here, as seen in YDI, the vita and avita are two ways of applying inference, 
known as sesavad anumana. However, their definitions are not described in connec¬ 
tion with an attempt to prove the existence of primordial matter. As seen again in 
YDI, vita is a reason based on the nature of probandum. Conversely, avita is a kind 
of reason that excludes other possible entities as probandum. A kind of general ex¬ 
pression of both concepts is continued in the next description of the five-part syllo¬ 
gism, which is regarded as the verbal statement of vita. The relevant text of RST 
runs as follows: 

‘The verbal expression of vita consists of five parts: proposition, rea¬ 
son, example, application and conclusion. Proposition is the assertion 
of probandum. Reason is the description of probans. Example is its 
presentation. Application is the union of probans and example. Con- 


21 RST, after Frauwallner (1958: 44.3-4): tesam yad etat samanyato-drstam anumanam 
sesavat, esa hetur atindriyandm bhdvdnam samadhigame, tasya prayogopacara-visesdd 
dvaividhyam, vita avita iti. svarupad vita-siddhih. yadd hetuh para-paksam avyapeksya svenaiva 
riipena karya-siddhav apadisyate, tada vitakhyo bhavati. parisesad avita-siddhih. yadd nedam ato 
’nyatha sambhavati, asti cedam, tasmat parisesato hetur evdyam ity avadharya karya-siddhav 
apadisyate, tad-avitakhyo bhavati. 

The relevant texts of NAA 313.8-314.3, runs with slight differences: tesam vitavitanarh 
laksanam tad yathd—-prag anumanam saprabhedam vyakhyaya tesam yad etat samanyato-drstam 
sesavad esa hetur atindriyandm bhavanam samadhigame, tasya prayogopacdra-visesad 
dvaividhyam. vita iti sdmdnyena, visesena tu svarupad vita-siddhih, yadd hetuh para-paksam 
avyapeksya svenaiva riipena karya-siddhav apadisyate, tada vitakhyo bhavati. parisesad avita- 
siddhih, yadd nedam ato 'nyatha sambhavaty asti cedam, tasmat parisesato “hetur evdyam ” ity 
avadharya karya-siddhav apadisyate, tad-avitakhvo bhavatiti prayoga-laksanam, sva-laksanam t\> 
asya para-paksa-pratisedhena sva-paksa-parigraha-kriya avita iti. 
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elusion is the repetition of proposition. [Teachers] think that it is 
proper to use vita first, and then a.vita .’’ 22 

From the previously quoted statement we know that the five-part syllogism is 
called vita in RST. The five parts are pratijna and so on, not including jijnasa and 
so on as in YDI. 

2.3. Following the previously mentioned general description of vita and avita, we 
can see their real usages in RST. Prof. FRAUWALLNER took the vita inference out of 
a group of five to cite an example of its use, which is as follows: 

‘Primordial matter exists. Because one sees homogeneity in things. 

One sees the homogeneity of one sort in inner things consisting of ef¬ 
fect and cause. <We will explain inner [things which] consists of effect 
and cause.> Inner things, which are essentially made of effect, are five 
in number. They are sound, touch, taste, form and smell. They are 
nothing but combination of three constituents, that is, pleasure, pain 
and bewilderment. Why? Because these five respectively make one ef¬ 
fect. While sound, touch, taste, form and smell are in pleasure, they 
make, as effect, brightness, lightness, generation, affection, happiness 
and pleasure. [While these five are] in pain, the effect is dryness, sepa¬ 
ration (?, apabheda), excitement, regret and hate (?, apadvesa). [While 
these five are] in bewilderment, the effect is covering, exhaustion, 
concealment, hate (?, baibhatsya, FRAUWALLNER: ‘Abscheu’), misery 
and heaviness, and so on.’ 23 


22 RST, after FRAUWALLNER (1958: 44.10-14): vltasva vakya-bhavah panca-pradesah, pratijna 
hetur drstdnta upasamhdro nigamanam iti. tatra sadhyavadharanam pratijna sddhana-samasa- 
vacanam hetuh, tan-nidarsanam drstantah, sddhya-drstdntayor eka-kriyopasamharah, pratijndbhydso 
nigamanam itipurastad vitasya prayogam nydyyam manyante, pascad avitasva. 

The relevant text of NAA, 314.4-6, runs again with slight differences: vitasya [avitasva] va 
bhdvah panca-pradesah—pratijna hetuh drstdnta upasamhdro nigamanam iti. tatra 
sadhyavadharanam pratijna sddhana-samasa-vacanam hetuh, tan-nidarsanam drstantah, sadhya- 
drstantayor eka-kriyopasamharah, pratijndbhydso nigamanam iti purastad vitasya prayogam 
nydyyam manyante, pascad avitasyeti. 

Elere, regarding the order of application (bolded part), we notice almost identical phrase in 
YDI 97.5-6: tasmat suktam dasavayavo vitah. tasyapurastatprayogam nydyyam dcaryd manyante. 

21 RST, after FRAUWALLNER (1958: 44.16-24): asti pradhanam, bheddnam anvaya-darsanat. 
ddhyatmikandim bheddnam kdrya-karanatmakandm eka-jati-samanvayo drstah, <ddhydtmikandrh 
kdtyatmakdndm vaksyamah > a ddhyatmikah karydtmakd bhedah sabda-sparsa-rasa-rupa-gandhah 
panca trayanam sukha-duhkha-mohbnam sannivesa-mdtram. kasmat? pancanam pancanam eka- 
karya-bhavat, sukhanam sabda-sparsa-rasa-rupa-gandhanam prasbda-laghava-prasavdbhi- 
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The reason anvayat corresponds to samanvayat in SK 15. In the Nydyagamanusarini, 
on which Prof. FRAUWALLNER depends for reconstruction of ST, there is a some¬ 
what lengthy description of vita and dvita. After this inference, there follow four 
more vita inferences in NAA, to which Prof. FRAUWALLNER refers by means of the 
sign ‘ usw .’. The following reasons are the same as those in SK 15. The second reason 
is parimanat (because of fmiteness or limited measure). 24 Though the argument to 
support the first reason is similar to that found in YDT, the argument for the second 
reason is quite different, and will be briefly summarised in the following paragraph. 

To show examples of things of fmiteness ( parimana ), the author divides fmiteness 
into three categories: the fmiteness of form ( rupa-parimana ), the fmiteness of be¬ 
haviour ( pravrtti-parimana ) and the fmiteness of result (phala-parimana ). Fie fur¬ 
ther divides the fmiteness of behaviour and fmiteness of result into two categories. 
The fmiteness of behaviour is divided into two categories according to two pur¬ 
poses, that is, obtaining welfare and avoiding misfortune. Or it is divided into four 
categories by the purposes of rightness ( dharma ) etc., that is, men who have purpose 
of satisfaction ( dhrti ), good behaviour ( sad-acara ), love and pleasure ( kama-sukha ) 
and cessation ( vinivrtti ). Again it may be divided into five kinds, due to the nature 
of breath etc. The third fmiteness, that is, the fmiteness of result, is divided into two 
categories, visible and invisible ( drsta and adrsta ). The fmiteness of unseen result 
possesses two kinds of potency ( sakti ), that is, supreme power (? prabhusakti) and 
omnipotent power (? vibhusakti). In opposition to this, there are two kinds of impo- 
tency ( asakti ). The beings with potency are god, gandharva, yaksa, raksas, pitr and 
pisaca (cf. SK 53). The beings with impotency are human beings, cows, deer, birds, 
serpents and plants. The nature of potency is the cause of body. (On the contrary the 
nature) of impotency is to be bom by means of womb, egg, sprout and wettish heat 
( samsoka ). The beings bom by means of womb or egg, are generated by a mother and 


svahgoddharsa-pritayah karyam, duhkhdndm sosatapabhedadopastambhodvegapadvesah, 
mudhanam varana-sadandpadhvamsana-baibhatsya-dainya-gauravani etc. 

“'The relevant portion of NAA 314.7-8, runs as follows: eka-jati-samanvayo drsta iti candana- 
sakaladi-drstantam vaksyati. In the original text of ST, an example of candanasakaladivat might 
have been present. 

The relevant text of NAA, 314.4-6, runs again with slight differences: vitasva [avltasya] vd bhdvah 
pahca-pradesah—pratijna hetuh drstanta upasamharo nigamanam iti. tatra sadhyavadhdranam 
pratijna sadhana-samdsa-vacanam hetuh, tan-nidarsanam drstantah, sadhya-drstantayor eka- 
kriyopasamharah, pratijhdbhydso nigamanam iti purastad vitasya prayogam nyayyam many ante, 
pascad avitasyeti. 

Elere, regarding the order of application (bolded part), we notice almost identical phrase in 
YDI 97.5-6: tasmat suktam dasavayavo vitah. tasya purastatprayogam nyayyam acaryd manyante. 

24 NAA 314.15: Has casti pradhanam bhedanam parimanat. ddhyatmikanam karya- 
karanatmakanam parimdnam drstam. 
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father. They have six receptacle (? sat-kosikam). By the earth are born plants 
(;udbhidja ). By the heat of earth and water are bom worms. (Cf. Manu-smrti 1.43) This 
is the fmiteness of invisible result. The fmiteness of visible result contains four kinds. 
They are sakti, siddhi, tusti, indriya-vadha. Additionally, atusti and asiddhi are enu¬ 
merated, which correspond to fifty topics found in ST, being referred to as ‘the crea¬ 
tion of consciousness’ (pratyaya-sarga) in SK 46-50. (NAA 314. 15-318.6). 

The author seems to show that all the extant beings in the world have fmiteness in 
themselves, by which even their ethical behaviour is limited. And, by this descrip¬ 
tion of the many finite beings, he seems to indicate the existence of something be¬ 
yond finite beings. This argument as a whole gives impression of being rather unre¬ 
fined, or old fashioned at least. 

In the same way, three more vita inferences continue. The reasons are the same 
ones as those found in SK 15. However, the interpretation of each reason is rather 
unique and rather unsophisticated, as it does not appear in the commentaries of 
SK. 25 Observing the function of these inferences using rather simple examples, we 


25 The third reason is ‘because of the cause-effect relationship’ ( kmya-karana-bhdvat ). An out¬ 
line of the interpretation of this reason is as follows: 

The constituents of sattva, rajas and tamas, existing in sound etc., help each other through il¬ 
lumination, stimulation and obstruction. The sattva, as the essence of sound etc., illuminates 
(khyapavati) the activity of other two. In the same way, rajas stimulates the activity of other two, 
and tamas stops the activity of other two. 

In this way, the author continues to enumerate other examples, in an effort to prove that all exist¬ 
ing beings are in a relationship of mutual help ( upakatya-upakarana ), which is the paraphrase of 
kdrya-karana. With this notion of the mutual relationship among all existing beings, he perhaps tries 
to prove one existent being that makes this mutual relationship possible. He concludes this inference 
with the word that things are made by one creator ( eka-kartrka bhedah). (NAA 318.7-319.6). 

The fourth reason is ‘because potencies are nothing but the state of having potency’ ( saktimad- 
avastha-matratvac chaktinam). 

Potency, which can create its own effects, exists in three stages. Observing that a thing 
(vvakta) has beginning and end, one can infer that it possesses potency. This is because, if potency 
does not exist, it is impossible for a thing to have a beginning, like a sky-flower. The fact that a 
thing has a beginning means that it possesses potency. From the fact that the activity of the po¬ 
tency of a thing is seen, that potency, that is, primordial matter, exists. (NAA 319.7-11). 

The fifth reason is ‘because of attainment of dissolution of the multi-formed’ ( vaisva- 
rupyasyavibhaga-prapteh). The explanation of this reason is as follows: Juice etc., which is 
changed form of water and earth, has manifold form, and is seen in plants. Then the changed form 
of plants is seen in animals. Then the changed form of animals is seen in plants. Then of plants in 
plants, of animals in animals. In this way, everything is seen in everything, because the barriers 
between the species are not fixed. However, as they are anchored by place, time, appearance and 
occasion, they do not take the same form at the same time. We think that the manifold form of 
juice is the one transformed from of water and earth. For other material elements, there are other 
transformation. In the same way, for other elements there are again other transformation. By ne- 
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can safely infer that these must have been discussed in earlier literature of the 
Saihkhya school, for example, in ST. 

With regards to syllogism, the first line of all the five inferences starts with a syl¬ 
logistic expression, for example: pradhanam asti bheddndm anvaya-darsanat. After 
this statement, we see long description of an example or interpretation of reason. Fi¬ 
nally the last three inferences end with the expression: tasmad asti pradhanam. It is, 
therefore, difficult to postulate that these inferences are formed from the five-part 
syllogism scheme. 

2.4. By such five vita reasons as (1 ) samanvaya, (2) praman a, (3) upakara, 
(4) sakti-pravrtti, (5) vaisvarupya-gati, the existence of primordial matter is estab¬ 
lished. Next, in order to strengthen the conclusion of the five vita inferences, five 
avita inferences are mentioned. The essence of the concept of avita is said to be in 
denial of the concept propounded by an opponent, by which the standpoint of a 
proponent is established. The opponents are those who regard cosmic man, God and 
atoms as the cause of the world, and those whose mind are wicked, and Buddhist. 
Among these opponents, Buddhists are said to be criticised first. 26 These reasons are 
called avita. The first argument, which is clearly mentioned as avita, and is taken as 
an example of the avita inference by Prof. FRAUWALLNER (1958: 45), is as follows: 

‘If things are born from non-existence, as there is no cause iyoni), 
things come to be one and the same. As primordial matter does not 
exist, things of the world become equal without distinction. Why? Be¬ 
cause we see that individual things presuppose the existence of equal¬ 
ity. For example, such individual things as yoghurt, sour cream, curds, 
fresh butter, clarified butter, buttermilk, coagulated milk and inspis¬ 
sated milk presuppose milk. In non-existence, there exists no existen¬ 
tial being ( bhdva ) which is presupposed to exist in any individual 
thing. Hence, things would come to be one and the same. But this is 
not the case. Therefore, a thing is not born from non-existence. The 
world does not originate from existence. 27 As a result, this individual 


cessity, there is a state of non-separation, and it is in primordial matter that this non-separation 
occurs, because the one that has all the shape presupposes the state of non-separation. Therefore 
the primordial matter exists. (NAA 320.1-8). 

26 NAA 321.6-7: tasyasya pratipaksah sarvaikantinah purusesvaranu-pravaddh vikara-purusd 
vainasikas ca. tesaih vaindsika-pratisedham agre vaksyamah. The similar opponents are enumer¬ 
ated in the beginning of YDI 2.2-3. 

27 This phrase is not understood. Prof. FRAUWALLNER (1958: 45.8) omits this sentence from his 


RST. 
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thing is bom from nothing but primordial matter, which is the one re¬ 
maining possibility. Therefore, primordial matter exists. This is the avita 
inference which corresponds to vita reason of homogeneity ( anvaya). ,2& 

This avita inference first aims to deny the originality of things from non-exis¬ 
tence. Second, it attempts to show the contradiction in the assumption of the non¬ 
existence of primordial matter. In order to highlight the contradiction they assume 
that primordial matter does not exist. Another characteristic is that it is connected 
with one of the vita reasons. It can therefore be said that this avita inference at¬ 
tempts to show the existence of primordial matter from the reverse viewpoint of the 
vita inference. 

This avita inference does not deny or exclude the existence of any entities that 
might substitute for primordial matter, which are enumerated by name (such as God 
and so on), just before the real application of this avita inference. That is to say, this 
inference does not aim to exclude any other entities which might substitute for pri¬ 
mordial matter. This is the case with a set of four avita inferences in NAA. All the 
four avita inferences deny that things could have originated from non-existence 
(nedam vyaktam asata utpadyate ). 29 


28 NAA 321.12-18: kith canyat. yadi 11 vyaktasyasata utpattir yony-abhdvdd ekatva-prasahgah, 
pradhdndbhdvbt samanya-matram idam vyaktam nivisesam ity etat prasajyeta. kasmat? samanya- 
purvakatvad visesanam, samdnya-purvakd hi loke visesa drstah, tad yathd — ksira-purvaka dadhi- 
mastu-drapsa-nava-nita-ghrtarista-kHata-kurcikdbhdvah. na tv asati bhdvah kascid asti yat-piin’aka 
vvakti-visesah svuh. tasmat samanya-matram idam vyaktam nirvisesam ity etat, na tv idam tadrk. 
tasmad nedam vyaktam asata utpadyate. na cedam sata utpadyate. parisesvat prcidhanad evedam 
vyaktam utpadyatei b ity etadyuktam. tasmad astipradhdnam iti. eso ’nvaya-vitasyavitah. 

a Prof. FRAUWALLNER (1958: 45.1) starts RST with this tenn yadi. In NAA 321.10-12, before 
this inference, another inference is drawn which can be regarded as an avita inference, which runs 
as follows: kith canyat, yadi vyaktasyasata utpattir bhavaty arthdrhtibhis trna-pamsu-valukah 
mukta-mani-rajata-suvarnani kriyeran, kasmat? abhava-kriyd guru-karya bhava-kriya laghviti. na 
tv evam kriyate, tasmad ayuktam ity adi yavad uktottaratvad asamyag-vidhih. —‘Moreover, if a 
thing is bom from non-existence, pearls, diamonds, silver and gold are made from a grass, dust 
and sand by those who wish to make things. Why? Because the action of non-existent things 
makes a heavy matter with the help of light existent things (?). This actually does not happen. 
Therefore that is not right. As far as the answer is concerned, the standpoint is not right.’ 

Though it is not related to any vita reason, from the nature of its meaning, it must be related to 
homogeneity ( anvaya ). This inference might be another example of the avita inference corre¬ 
sponding to one of the five vita reasons, that it, homogeneity (anvaya). There is the possibility that 
more than five avita reasons are contrived before the number was fixed at five. 
b Here Prof. FRAUWALLNER ends RST with the word utpadyate. 

29 The following avita inferences are summarised in the follows: 

The reason called yony-abhavat, which is found in the previous avita inference, is again used 
for the next avita inference which corresponds to vita reason called parimandt. Finiteness is in- 
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Each argument has a somewhat regular expression at the end to show its relation 
to the vita reasons, which are as follows: 

NAA 323.2: eso ’nvaya-vitasyavitahprasahgo vyakhyatah. 

NAA 323.4: tatra karya-kdrana-vitasya avitas tdvat. 

NAA 323.11: karya-karana-vitasya avitah. 

NAA 323.12: iti sakti-vitasva avitah. 

NAA 323.17: vaisvarupyavibhaga-gati-vitasya avito drastavya iti. 

In NAA, each avita inference is considered to correspond to the relevant vita rea¬ 
son. The purpose of the avita inference is to support the relevant vita reason by ob- 


evitably connected with the creation of the world. If primordial matter does not exist, an individ¬ 
ual thing will exist without finiteness. Why? Because things in the world are seen to be measured 
by the rod, measure, hand, fathom, string and one’s height ( tula-mdna-hasta-vyama-rajjv- 
atmopacayaih) (NAA 322.3). If primordial matter does not exist, anything known by measuring 
will not exist. Therefore things must have come into existence without being measured. This is not 
the case. Therefore, a thing does not originate from non-existence, and a thing does not originated 
from existence. It is bom from primordial matter as the only remaining possible being. Therefore, 
primordial matter exists. 

After this inference we encounter another avita inference connected with the first vita reason 
called anvaya (NAA 322.6-323.2) 

Subsequently, in connection with the vita reason called karya-karana-bhavat, the avita infer¬ 
ence is mentioned. In the world, things are divided into two categories, cause and effect. If things 
are bom from non-existence, they cannot be related to cause and effect, because they work neither 
simultaneously nor successively. In the world we see a thing is made, works and perishes. This is 
impossible without mutual dependence between cause and effect, like an axle and wheel. There¬ 
fore, it is impossible to postulate a relationship of cause and effect in things bom from non-exis¬ 
tence. But things in the world are related to cause and effect. Therefore, they are not bom from 
non-existence. As a result, things are bom from nothing but primordial matter, as the one remain¬ 
ing possibility. Therefore, primordial matter exists. This is the avita inference which corresponds 
with vita reason called karva-karana (NAA 323.4-11). 

Next in connection with the vita reason called sakti, the avita inference is made as follows. If a 
thing originates by chance without cause ( nirbijam akasmat), that is, from non-existence, it origi¬ 
nates without any relationships to others. But, as a matter of fact, a thing originates when it is 
connected with others. Therefore, a thing does not originate from non-existence. This is the avita 
inference of the vita reason called sakti (NAA 323.11-12) 

As regards the last avita inference, it occupies the rest of the chapter, exploring the examina¬ 
tion of result and its result (?) (prasakta and anuprasakta). These should be considered as the avita 
inference, which corresponds to the vita reason called vaisvarupyavibhava-gati (NAA 323.12-14) 
Though the text is not so clear, the purpose of the rest of the chapter is to deny origination from 
absolute non-existence by showing that everything merges into everything else ( vikdrasya 
vinasitvam), but the primordial matter does not (pradhdnasya vindsitvam iti etad ayuktam ). The 
means for this proof seem to have been enumerated: recognition, the effect of an act, restriction of 
cause and result (?, pratyabhijndnartha-kriyd-hetu-kdrya-niyamadibhis ca hetubhir) (NAA 323.16). 
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serving the situation from the opposite standpoint, that is, by the assumption of the 
non-existence of primordial matter. 30 

3. Another commentary of SK, i.e. the Sdmkhya-tattva-kaumudi (STK), explains the 
term vita and avlta in relation to the classification of inference ( anumana ). The 
author Vacaspatimisra classifies inference into two categories, vita and avlta, pro¬ 
viding a definition for both: the function of vita is affirmation, and that of avlta is 
negation. He then connects this classification with the three kinds of inference. 
While vita consists of two kinds: purvavat and samdnyato-drsta, avlta is only 
sesavat . 31 In any case, when he refers to vita and avlta, the interest of Vacas¬ 
patimisra is in the well arranged classification of inference. His interest has nothing 
to do with the proof of primordial matter. 

4. Concerning the relationship between the vita inference and a syllogistic expres¬ 
sion, an argument in YDi raises the question whether or not ST includes the five- 
part syllogism. At the beginning of YDI, the elements of tantra are discussed to 
prove that YDi is entitled to be called tantra. The author of YDi seems to believe 
that all ST, SK and YDi are authoritative treatise {tantra). They are entitled to be 


30 After the final avlta inference we encounter a phrase that acts as a kind of summary of the 
avlta inference, NAA 323.17-324.6: evam esam pradhanastitvaikyadi-sadhanartham vitdnam tat- 
sadbhdvasya anvatha vyaktdsambhavasya vd darsanena try-atmaka-yoni-hetutvam avasyam ity 
etad avadharanarthanam cavitanam atatharthatvam ukta-vidhina pratipdditam .—‘In this way, 
while the vita inference is used in order to prove the existence and uniqueness etc. of primordial 
matter, the avlta inference is used to confirm that the cause is made of three constituents, that is, 
primordial matter. For this purpose, the avlta inference will show that things never originate oth¬ 
erwise, and that things do not exist as they do, if the primordial matter does not exist.’ 

31 STK on SK 5: tatra prathamarh tdvad dvividham—vltam avltam ca. anvaya-mukhena 
pravartamanam vidhayakam vltam. vyatireka-mukhena pravartamanam nisedhakam avltam. 
Vacaspatimisra refers to the proofs of the non-difference of cause and effect in SK 9, calling them 
avlta. Here, all the proofs end in narthantaratvam (‘being not different from’). By means of this 
negative expression the proofs are regarded as avlta. 

The view that avlta is the negation of an opponent is found in Uddyotakara and Dignaga, see: 
NV on NS 1.1.35, vol.l, p.211: so ’yam avltah para-paksa-pratisedhartha eva 
bhavati. tav etau vitavita-hetii laksandbhydm prthag-abhihitav iti. tatra 
svarupenartha-paricchedakatvam vita-dharmah, avltah punah para-paksa- 
pratisedhenaiva pravatata iti. 

PS, Sde dge 56al-2: kun gyi rjes thog ma las bsal te hofis pa hgrub po sites pa la 
gshan gyi hdod pa so sor bkag nas rah gi phyogs yohs su gzuh bahi bva ba ni bsal 
te hohs paho shes grag go / so sor hgegs pahi thabs ni ghis te, dpe dan hgal ba 
dan khas blahs pa dah hgal ba shes so / 
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called tantra, if they are possessed of necessary elements. The tantra is defined as 
follows: 

‘A philosophical work ( tantra ) is excellent if it contains: suitability of 
aphorisms, means of gaining knowledge and parts [of a logical syllo¬ 
gisms], no deficiencies [of principles], a description of doubt and deci¬ 
sion, a brief statement and detailed explanation, the correct order [of the 
enumeration of principles] and appellations and [their] exposition.’ 32 

The author of YDI explains all the terms in the above verse, and tries to prove the 
three texts are tantra. In the explanation of ‘part’ ( avayava ), the author of YDI 4.7 
defines that the part consists of two kinds: jijnasadavah pratijnadayas ca. An oppo¬ 
nent raises a question: the parts must not be mentioned, because they are not taught 
in the treatise, that is, SK. The author of YDI tries to justify his mention of the parts, 
even if the term does not appear in SK. The third reason that the author of YDI uses 
in support of his justification is the fact that parts are taught in other authoritative 
texts ( tantrantarokteh ). He explains this reason in the following way: teachers like 
Vindhyavasin and so on taught the parts in their authoritative texts. These teachers 
are our criteria ( pramana ). We can, therefore, said the author of YDI, mention the 
parts, even if they do not appear in SK. Here the author of YDI does not refer to ST 
to quote a description of the avayava, instead, he has recourse to other treatise writ¬ 
ten by Vindhyavasin and so on to show that the Saihkhya had a tradition of logical 
expression. The author of YDI here does not refer to Varsaganya, even though he 
seems to have a good knowledge of him and his ST. 33 This fact suggests that ST 
itself did not refer to syllogism consisting of five or ten parts. 

The second reason which may support this suggestion is the method of description 
of NAA, where a five-part syllogism is certainly included, but in a compact and 
well-ordered form. On the other hand, the real application of the vita inference does 
not match the syllogistic expression. Taking long and undeveloped descriptions 
found throughout the whole section of the vita inference, there seems to be a wide 
gulf between the description of the five-part syllogism and that of the five vita infer¬ 
ence. This contrasted description gives the impression that they were not written by 
the same person. This impression is strengthened by the fact that we encounter two 
different kinds of the dvita inference in NAA. One postulates origination from non¬ 
existence and non-existence of primordial matter. The other is said to exclude pos- 


32 YDI 3.10-11: 

sutra-pramanavayavopapattir anyunata samsaya-nirnayoktih / 
uddesa-nirdesam anukramas ca samjndpadesav iti tantra-sampat II 

33 Cf. Oberhammer(1961). 
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sible entities other than primordial matter, but without any real application. Thus it 
seems that the description found in NAA is not based on a single source, and that 
the portion of the syllogism and the real application of the vita inference do not 
originate from the same source. It is therefore possible that this portion of the syllo¬ 
gism should be ascribed not to ST, but to Vindhyavasin. 34 This again leads to a pos¬ 
sibility that the syllogism is employed first in Samkhya by Vindhyavasin/’ 3 

5. As seen above, there are several different meanings or usages in the vita and 
avlta. Here I would like to explain the different usages of the same expression in 
terms of a historical change. Based on a description of NAA and YDI, both of which 
contain real applications of the vita-avita inference, I shall conclude this paper with 
the following hypothesis. 

The Saihkhya made a great effort to prove the existence of primordial matter, 
which is a unique concept of the school. They contrived various reasons in an effort 
to prove its existence. Finally, five reasons were contrived. They are considered to 
be a group sharing the same function, called vita. To strengthen their position, the 
Saihkhya thinkers tried to highlight the contradiction in the assumption of non-ex¬ 
istence of primordial matter. They tried to show that each vita reason does not hold 
true if primordial matter does not exist. In accordance with the number of vita rea¬ 
sons, this kind of inference is also five or more in number. As they are considered to 


34 Prof. FRAUWALLNER (1958: 34.3-5) (= Kleine Schriften: 254.3-5) takes a portion referred to 
by Jinendrabuddhi to be a part of the commentary on ST written by Vindhyavasin. 

35 When we think of influence of Vindhyavasin, we should perhaps be reminded of the fact 
that the concept of visesato-drsta anumana, which Prof. FRAUWALLNER ascribes to ST, is referred 
to in the Mimamsa-sloka-varttika 5.4 ( Anumana-pariccheda ) 143 and ascribed to Vindhyavasin; 
see MSV 5.4 ( Anumana-pariccheda ) 142-143 (p. 86): 

tad-desasthena tenaiva gatva kdlantare ’pi tam / 
vadagnir budhvate tasya parva-bodhdtpunah punah II 142 // 
sandihyamana-sadbhava-vastu-bodhat pramanata / 
visesa-drstam etac ca likhitam vindhyavdsind II 143 // 

Translation of the two verses by Ganganatha Jha (1900-1908: 202): 

‘On account of his former cognition (of the concomitance of “Fire” and “Smoke”) 
such a person suspects the existence of “fire” whenever he sees any “smoke”, and 
finds (on inspection) that in every case, (his suspicion is justified and) “fire” does 
exist. 

The frequent repetition (of such suspicion and its subsequent verification) gives 
rise to a definite general premise (that “the existence of smoke is always accompa¬ 
nied by the existence of fire”). It is the cognition of such particular relations that 
has been laid down by Vindhyavasin.’ 

These verses, with slightly differences, are again cited in the TSa 1445-1446 (p. 422). 
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have the same function as the case of vita, they are called avita or avita as a group. 
By the application of both vita and avita, the existence of primordial matter was 
considered to have been completely proved. This is possibly the original concepts of 
vita and avita. 

Being treated as a pair, a set of vita and avita is considered to be the typical 
method of reasoning employed by the Samkhya school. However, over time there 
occurred some changes in the meaning of both terms. An inference based on these 
five vita reasons also called vita. There is no substantial difference between the vita 
reasons and the vita inference. With this change, the vita inference is criticised by 
opponents in relation to syllogistic expressions. But it is not certain that the Samkhya 
had an interest in syllogism in earlier periods. Even if they had, it seems that the 
syllogism consisted at most of three parts, not of five parts as found in 
Vindhyavasin. Regarding the concept of avita, there occurred a change in its mean¬ 
ing, perhaps during the course of discussions with other schools. It came to mean 
the exclusion of other possible entities of other schools which might have the same 
function as primordial matter. As a result an original nature of avita came to be 
emphasised, that is, parisesa, which became a characteristic of the avita inference. 
With this change avita lost the relationship with five vita reasons. 

Both concepts finally came to be regarded as the two ways of reasoning that the 
Sarhkhya generally used, distinct from the proof of the existence of primordial mat¬ 
ter. At this stage, vita is regarded as positive reasoning, and avita is regarded as 
negative reasoning through exclusion. 

The most important thing for the Samkhya is to prove the existence of primordial 
matter. It is necessary for them to contrive methods of reason in order to attain this 
purpose. The concepts of vita and avita are a result of this effort. This is the only 
thing that concerned the Samkhya, with some exceptions like Vindhyavasin. As a 
whole they seemed little interested in the logic itself and they did not make further 
efforts to elaborate on the terms of inferential logic. 
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Valid Knowledge and Belief in Classical Samkhya-Yoga 


PHILIPP A. MAAS 


This paper is composed of three parts, starting with a brief description of the tex¬ 
tual basis of Samlchya-Yoga. The second part is concerned with the concept of three 
kinds of valid knowledge as defined in the Patanjala-yoga-sastra (PYS); it dis¬ 
cusses the relationship between the definitions of valid knowledge in the pmmdna- 
section of PYS 1.7 and notions of valid knowledge apparent in various other pas¬ 
sages of the text. This relation is shown to be a complex one, since the views on 
valid knowledge applied in the body of the text more than once differ considerably 
from those one would expect against the backdrop of the pramana- section. This 
result leads to the conclusion that the theories of valid knowledge as expounded in 
the pramana- section are probably innovations to the classical Samlchya-Yoga. The 
third and final part of this paper deals with the role of the pramana- section in the 
PYS. I argue that this passage does not, in the first place, aim at a philosophical 
clarification. Patahjali upholds his special pramana- theories in order to create 
acceptance for—or belief in—the soteriological efficiency of Samkhya-Yoga. 

As is well known, very few primary texts of classical Samkhya-Yoga have sur¬ 
vived. Almost all we have is the Yoga-sutra of Patahjali together with its oldest 
commentary, the so-called Yoga-bhasya. According to manuscript colophons and 
secondary evidence, both texts taken collectively bear the common title Patanjala- 
yoga-sastra. In the introduction to my critical edition of its first chapter, I have ar¬ 
gued—in accordance with BRONKHORST (1985: 191-203), but for different rea¬ 
sons—that probably one single author named Patahjali collected the sutras from dif¬ 
ferent sources and furnished them with explanations which in later times came to be 
known as the Yoga-bhasya. The date of the work is still uncertain, but a time span 
reaching from 325 to 425 CE seems to be most likely. * 1 


Many thanks to Susanne Kamiiller for having a close look at my English. 

1 Maas (2006: xii-xix). 
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For an appropriate understanding of difficult passages in the PYS—the number of 
which could be reduced by critically editing the first chapter, but which are still by 
no means rare—we can draw upon three sub-commentaries of different value. The 
most important, i.e. the one being the most faithful to classical Samkhya-Yoga 
thought, is without doubt the Patanjala-yoga-sdstra-vivarana (YVi). The question 
of whether or not it is to be attributed to the famous Advaita-Vedantin Sankara is 
still open, 2 3 and I cannot enter into this discussion here. For my present purpose it 
may be sufficient to recall that the YVi’s basic text, i.e. the version of PYS com¬ 
mented upon by the author of YVi, definitely goes back to quite an early stage of 
the transmission. The YVi’s basic text not infrequently transmits correct readings 
which are lost in all manuscripts of the PYS available to me.’ As the YVi does not cite 
any source younger than Kumarila, 4 accumulative evidence hints to a proximity of the 
YVi to its basic text not only with regard to its content, but also with regard to its time 
of composition. An exact dating is difficult to establish, but I can see no reason why 
the YVi should not go back to the late 7 th or early 8 th century CE. This, of course, does 
not mean that we may follow blindly Sankara’s interpretations, for the considerable 
gap of time between the composition of the PYS and its oldest surviving commentary 
will surely have had an impact on the development of philosophical ideas. 

Due to limitations of space and time, this paper is mainly based upon Sankara’s 
interpretations, but Vacaspatimisra’s Tattva-vaisaradi (TVs) has been consulted 
throughout. I did not, however, use the explanations provided by the Yoga-varttika 
of Vijhanabhiksu, which, in any case, is not a work of classical Samkhya-Yoga. 

PYS 1.7, the pramana-section, contains a series of definitions of three kinds of 
valid knowledge. It starts with perception (pratvaksa): 

‘Perception as valid knowledge is a mental process (vrtti) which—be¬ 
cause the citta is coloured (or: affected) by an outer entity by means of 
the sense-capacities as channels—has this [entity] as its object ( tad- 
visaya). [Its] main task is to determine particularities of a sense object 
which consists of generic properties as well as of individual properties. 

The result is a uniform (avis is ta) awareness of the mental process ( citta- 
vrtti ) belonging to the self. I shall explain later [how] the self experi¬ 
ences its mental organ ( buddhi ).’ 5 


2 Cf. Halbfass (1991: 223 f.). 

3 Cf. Maas (2006: lxix). 

4 Halbfass (1983: 120). 

’PYS 1.7.2 f.: indriya-pranadikaya cittasva bahya-vastuparagat tad-visaya sdmanya- 
visesatmano ’rthasya visesavadharana-pradhana vrttih pratyaksam pramanam. phalam avisistah 
pauruseyas citta-vrtti-bodhah. “pratisamvedi buddheh purusah”, ity uparistad darsayisyamah. 
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This definition states that an entity of the outer world ( bahya-vastu ) creates a 
content of consciousness. The citta is related to the outside world by means of the 
well-known set of sense capacities, i.e. hearing, feeling, smelling, tasting and see¬ 
ing. These sense capacities provide the citta with a representation of the outer entity, 
the sense object ( artha ). 

Patahjali is not very specific as to the kind of involvement of the self. He merely 
hints at it by using the vrddh /-derivative pauruseya ‘belonging to the self and post¬ 
pones a more thorough explanation to a later portion of the PYS. The passage re¬ 
ferred to, i.e. PYS 2.20, is not concerned with perception as valid knowledge, but 
with the generation of mental events in general. 6 

The author of YVi, further illustrates this point by stating that the perception of a 
blue colour includes the perception of two kinds of properties: the individual prop¬ 
erty ( visesa ) of being blue, and the generic property ( samanya ) of being a colour. 
Although both kinds of properties are subject to perception, the perception of the 
generic property, viz. ‘coloumess’ is subordinate to the perception of the individual 
property, viz. blueness. 7 

The determination of generic properties in direct perception therefore accounts for 
the recognition of class membership and for the application of a linguistic term to 
the perceived entity. The determination of visesa, on the other hand, provides in¬ 
formation on an entity as being individual. Sankara’s example clearly shows that 
samanya and visesa are relative notions, and not—like in Prasastapada’s Vaise- 
sika—‘real factor[s] in the real world’ 8 , which, of course, would have no place in 
Samkhya-Yoga metaphysics. 9 On the whole, the information provided by the PYS is 
too scarce to allow a more thorough examination of these concepts, and, moreover, 
their discussion is beyond the scope of this paper. 

Having in view the metaphysical and soteriological dimension of Samkhya-Yoga, 
the absence of any discernible reference to specifically yogic perceptions within the 
definition of perception is surprising. 

The author of YVi allows an opponent to formulate objections against the exclu¬ 
sion of yogic perception and introspection from the definition of perception: 

‘[Objection:] The vision ( darsana ) of yogi ns, which is generated in 
meditative concentration being free from conceptual thinking ( vikalpa ), 


6 YS 2.20, p. 87.6 f., defines the role of the self in cognition: drasta drsi-matrah suddho ’pi 
pratyayanupasyah. 

7 YVi 177.2-4: na sdmdnyam navadharyate, guna-bhutam tu grhyata eva. yatha nilam rupam 
iti nilavadhdrana-prddhdnye satv api rupam eva nilam iti guna-bhutam avadharayati ... 

8 Halbfass (1992: 117). 

9 Cf. YVi 177.9-11: sarvam eva hi vastu vastv-antardpeksaya sdmdnyam visesas ca. 
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because it does not conform to this definition, as well as the knowl¬ 
edge of joy, passion etc., which does not require the sense capacities as 
channels etc., should either be acknowledged as different means of 
knowledge, or [the definition of pratyaksa] should have stated that they 
too are means of knowledge. 

[Answer:] [This is] not [true], because [this objection has already 
been] ruled out by [the definition itself, which states that perception] is 
dependent on the self’s cognition. It is well known (hi), that perception 
is not a mental process without cognition. [The mental process] having 
cognition obtains its [status of] being perception only because of the 
appearance of [pure] consciousness (i.e. the self). ... The use of [the 
expression] “the sense capacities as channels” is only [meant to be] a 
clarifying explanation ( anuvada ) for the coming into being of ordinary 
perception, because otherwise the knowledge possessed by yogins and 
by the supreme lord, which is independent from sense capacities, 
would not be perceptions. But simultaneous grasping of fine, remote, 
and other [objects that are imperceptible to ordinary perception] exists 
by means of the mind -sattva which has everything as its object and re¬ 
fers to everything, when it is not restricted by taints, [karman, its frui¬ 
tion] and [latent deposits].’ 10 

These objections deal with two kinds of mental events which allegedly are not in¬ 
cluded in the definition of pratyaksa, as both are independent from sense capacities. 
These are, on the one hand, yogic perceptions, and on the other hand introspections. 
If one would deny both kinds of mental events to be valid knowledge at all, the 
consequences would be severe. The refutation of yogic perceptions would render 
Saihkhya-Yoga meaningless. 11 Moreover, the rejection of introspection as valid 
knowledge would be tantamount to the rejection of the foundations of everyday life. 

Although the YVi’s dismissal of these objections all in all is not convincing, it 
seems—at least in part—to be in line with classical Samlchya-Yoga. We can leave 
its relegation of the definition’s opening section to the status of a mere explanation 
(anuvada) out of consideration. It is not convincing, simply because it is very un- 


10 YVi 178.7-179.1: nanu ca, yoginam nirvikalpa-samadhi-jam darsanam, tasyanevam- 
laksanatvat, tatha sukha-rdgddi-vijnanasya canindriya-pranddikd-purvatvat, pramanantarah’am 
abhyupetavyam, pratyaksatvam va vaktavyam, ucyate — na, pramcinasya purusa-pratyayapeksatvena 
parihrtatvat. na hy apratyayd vrttih pratyaksam, caitanyddaya-hetor eva sapratyayayah pratya¬ 
ksatvam. ... indriya-pranadikagrahanam laukika-pratyaksddbhdvandnuvada eva; anyathd 
hindriya-nirapeksasya yogisvarayor jnanasyapratyaksatd sydt. asti hi klesadi-pratibandhcibhdve 
sarvdrthena citta-sattvena san’a-visavena yugapat-suksma-vyavahitadi-grahanam. 

11 Cf. below, p. 391. 
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likely that the author of the PYS would have expressed himself so misleadingly. If 
his intention had been to solely provide a definition of worldly perception, which 
excludes yogic and other forms, he would have had to particularly mention a dis¬ 
tinction. 

The second argument, on the other hand, deserves more attention. The acceptance 
of all kinds of mental events providing consciousness of individual properties as 
valid knowledge is in line with the final part of the definition, which refers to the 
discussion of the relationship of purusa and citta in PYS 2.20 and similar passages. 
As stated above, the passage is not primarily concerned with the perception of enti¬ 
ties in the outside world. On the whole, the involvement of sense capacities and the 
distinction between external and internal entities is not even mentioned. 

The final argument, which seems to aim at the conceptual unity of the PYS, is ob¬ 
viously circular. It proves the agreement of the definition with other parts of the 
PYS only on condition that this agreement is already taken for granted. There are, 
indeed, a number of passages which evidently accept yogic states of consciousness 
as pratyaksa. For example, with regard to ‘the attainment without conceptual 
thinking’ ( nirvikalpa-samapatti ) we read: ‘This is the highest perception’ (PYS 
1.42.9: tat par am pratyaksam). According to the perspective of the author of YVi on 
the PYS as a unified whole, this and similar passages prove the inclusion of yogic 
perception into the above definition. From a more critical point of view, of course, 
we cannot but notice that the endeavours of the commentator to establish harmony 
is ultimately futile. The definition of perception seems to be alien at least to the 
more yoga-specific parts of Saihkhya-Yoga epistemology. 

In turning to inference ( anumdna ), we do not need to concern ourselves with the 
details of its definition, which according to TfphSI (Vol. 1: 47, col. 2, s.v. anumdna ) 
point to a ‘peculiar development of the teaching of anumdna’ in the history of In¬ 
dian philosophy. For the present purpose it is sufficient to notice a parallel to the 
definition of direct perception. PYS 1.7,7 runs: ‘... inference is a mental process 
which mainly determines universals ...’ (... sdmdnydvadhdrana-pradhdnd vrttir 
anumanam ...). In spite of the obvious fact that °-pradhana at the end of the 
compound, here as well as in the definition of pratyaksa, means ‘being chiefly con¬ 
cerned with’, the commentator as well as later passages in the PYS support a differ¬ 
ent interpretation. They regard inference as being restricted exclusively to the de¬ 
termination of generic properties, leaving no room at all for the capacity to deter¬ 
mine individual properties. The following two passages sufficiently illustrate this 
point. PYS 1.25.6 f. reads: ‘Inference exhausts itself by only drawing together ge¬ 
neric properties. It is not able to determine individual properties’ (samanya- 
matropasamhare krtopaksayam anumanam na visesa-pratipattau samartham). A 
similar statement is met with in PYS 1.49.4: tathanumanam samanya-visayam eva. 
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The author of the pramana- passage—although we do not know any details—must 
have held a different position. If in his opinion anumana had no capacity at all to 
determine individual properties, he would not, again, have expressed himself so 
misleadingly. 

Similar to the treatment of direct perception, the commentaries, also with regard 
to verbal testimony or authoritative teaching ( agama ), give interpretations which go 
far beyond the wording of the definition, but which are , nevertheless, in harmony 
with later passages of the PYS. The definition of agama runs: 

‘A trustworthy person ( apta ), communicates an object, which he him¬ 
self has perceived (literally: seen) [or] inferred, in order to transfer his 
own awareness to another person by means of a verbal expression 
(sabda). The mental process of the listener, which because of [the] 
words [uttered] refers to this object, is verbal testimony (or: authorita¬ 
tive tradition). Verbal testimony (or: authoritative tradition) is unreli¬ 
able, if [it is given by] a speaker whose objects of speech are unbeliev¬ 
able, [and/or who] has not perceived or inferred the objects of his speech 
[himself]; but if he is an original speaker who [himself] has seen or 
inferred the object, there is no unreliability.’ 12 

This passage quite clearly refers to the transmission of information from one hu¬ 
man being to another. The inclusion of verbal testimony into the set of means of 
knowledge must presumably be seen against the backdrop of verbal communication 
of yoga teachers to their pupils. The instructions, advice and descriptions of mental 
contents to be encountered in meditation would have been taken as supplementary and 
subsidiary valid knowledge. The interpretations provided by Sankara and Vacaspati 
are much more comprehensive. Both take agama not as ‘valid verbal testimony’ but as 
‘authoritative tradition’. Therefore they interpret the word mula-vaktr (‘original 
speaker’) as designating the supreme lord, Isvara. 1 ’ The interpretation of agama as 
‘authoritative tradition’ seems to be an attempt to bring the definition into harmony 
with the bulk of the PYS, as it is exactly this meaning of agama —and its synonym 
sruta —which is used throughout the PYS. Moreover, even the interpretation of 
mula-vaktr to mean ‘Isvara’ is not as far fetched as it might seem on first sight. In 
PYS 1.25 we find a citation from the Samkhya teacher Pancasikha, 14 which desig- 


12 PYS 1.7,9-12: aptena drsto ’numito ’rthah paratra sva-bodha-samkrantaye sabdenopadisyate. 
sabdat tad-artha-visaya vrttih srotur agamah. yasyasraddheyartho vakta ria drstanumitarthah , sa 
agamo viplavate. mula-vciktari tu drstanumitarthe nirviplavah syat. 

13 Cf. TVs ad PYS 1.7 (= YS, p. 12.20 f.): mula-vaktd tatresvaro drstanumitartha ity arthah, 
and YVi 195.9: mula-vaktari tv adi-vaktarisvare. 

14 According to TVs ad PYS 1.25 (= YS, p. 31.16). 
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nates Isvara is as the ‘first knower’ who, as the founder of the Samkhya lineage of 
teachers and pupils, expounds the teaching of Samkhya-Yoga to Asuri. 

‘The first knower, having taken possession 15 of a mental capacity of 
magical transformation ( nirmana-citta ) 16 , out of compassion, [being] 
the venerable, most excellent seer [Kapila], taught [the teaching of 
Samkhya-Yoga] to Asuri, who was desirous to know.’ 17 

Although the interpretation of miila-vaktr as Isvara is in line with the thought of 
Samkhya-Yoga, it clearly goes beyond the wording of the pramdna- passage. More¬ 
over, it even seems to contradict this passage, which states that ‘the original speaker 
has perceived [and/or] inferred himself. It is hard to imagine how and why the 
Isvara, being capable of a direct perception of everything by means of his perfect 
(i utkrsta ) citta, should acquire knowledge by means of inference. Therefore the 
definition cannot have been composed with the conveyance of knowledge from the 
Isvara to a human being in mind. It refers exclusively to interpersonal communica¬ 
tion. If this is true, we are obliged to diagnose a tension between the definition of 
agama and the concept of authoritative teaching as it is accepted in different pas¬ 
sages of the PYS. 

Within the first chapter of the PYS we find, moreover, two statements dealing 
with the aptitude of authoritative tradition to determine troth which clearly contra¬ 
dict each other. PYS 1.25 denies the capacity of inference to provide knowledge of 
individual properties and ascribes this capacity to authoritative tradition: 

‘... Inference is not able to [provide] knowledge of particularities, 
therefore knowledge of particularities—as for example [the Isvara’s] 
omniscience—have to be gained from authoritative tradition.’ 18 

In PYS 1.49, on the other hand, the capacity of agama to provide knowledge of 
particularities is boldly denied. 

‘...knowledge [derived from] authoritative tradition ... has generic 
properties as its objects, since authoritative tradition cannot convey an 
individual property.’ 19 


15 For the meaning of adhisthaya cf. BHSD: 12, col. 2, s.v. adhitisthati. 

16 Cf. BHSD: 302, col. 1, s.v. nirmana. 

17 PYS 1.25.9-11: adi-vidvan nirmana-cittam adhisthaya kdrunyad bhagavan parama rsir 
asuraye jijhdsamdnaya provaca. 

1S PYS 25.6 f.: ... anumanam na visesa-pratipattau samartham iti tasya sarva-jhatvadi-visesa- 
pratipattir agamatah paryesyd. 

19 PYS 49.2 f.: ... agama-jhanam ... samanya-visayam. na hy agamena sakyo viseso ’bhidhdtum. 
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These statements could only be reconciled if they would either deal with two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of authoritative tradition or with different kinds of individual properties, 
but I have not been able to find a hint to such a distinction. 

These observations show that the pramana- section does not form a unified whole 
with the remaining part of PYS. We find unexplained and inexplicable extensions and 
limitations of their definitions. With regard to agama we do not only have to ascertain 
an extension of the definition of verbal testimony to authoritative tradition. We even 
meet with contradicting statements regarding its aptitude to provide valid knowledge. 

If one was asked to account for these findings, historical explanations and the 
compilatory nature of the text would, of course, be the first things to come to one’s 
mind. The final part of this paper elaborates this explanation. 

The PYS was compiled at a time when the teaching of the pramana s had become a 
fixed part of philosophical treatises. The importance of pramana-theones for the vari¬ 
ous systems of philosophical thought cannot even be touched upon here, but we may 
just briefly recall that it is not a mere coincidence that ‘ pramana ’ is the first word in 
Gautama Aksapada’s Nyaya-sutra, which is supposedly older than the PYS. 20 

Although theories of valid knowledge in pre-classical Yoga may not have played a 
very prominent part, Patanjali includes a pramana- theory into his Yoga-sastra. His 
motives presumably were not exclusively of a philosophical, but also of a strategic 
nature. He did not only aim at the clarification of the concept of valid knowledge, but 
was probably at least as much concerned about the acceptance of the soteriological 
potential of Samlchya-Yoga. Therefore Patanjali not only places the pramana- theory at 
the beginning of his work, but also puts perception at the head of the pramanas . 21 

On the other hand, Patanjali in his own terms has good reasons for deviating from 
the outline of direct perception in the bulk of the text. The definition of yoga in 
YS 1.2 calls for the ‘shut down of all kinds of mental processes’ ( citta-vrtti-nirodha ), 
which, of course, includes the shut down of valid knowledge. 

With the exception of the pramana-SQCtion, Patanjali is conspicuously silent about 
the concepts of inference and verbal testimony. He almost exclusively refers to them 
when stressing their dependence upon—and inferiority to—perception. 22 But the 
concept of perception in the pramana- section is not identical with the concept of 
perception in the rest of the text. While the former is concerned with a theory of 
ordinary knowledge dealing with outside objects which cause the content of con- 


20 NS 1.1.1,p. 28.2. 

21 In contrast to the PYS’s emphasis on perception, the older Sasti-tantra holds inference to be 
the most important means of knowledge. Cf. TfphSI, Vol. 3: 69, col. 1, s y. pramana, which cites 
Frauwallner’s (1958: 265) reconstruction of the Sasti-tantra. 

22 Cf. PYS 1.42.9: ta[tpratvaksam s]rutanumdnayor bijam. tatah srutanumaneprabhavatah. 
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sciousness, the latter deals with supernatural knowledge and cognitions in medita¬ 
tion. The acceptance of these cognitions as valid knowledge is of fundamental im¬ 
portance for Samkhya-Yoga. If ‘knowledge of the difference’ ( viveka-khyati) be¬ 
tween the self ( purusa ) and matter ( prakrti ) was denied the status of valid knowl¬ 
edge, Samkhya-Yoga would loose its soteriological potential. Therefore, one aim of 
the theory of valid knowledge apparently is to foster the belief into the teachings of 
authoritative tradition; a belief that leads to the support of followers as well as to 
acceptance with practitioners. With an initial belief once secured, the teachings of 
tradition and advice of the teacher lead the practitioner to yoga-specific cognitions 
in meditation. These cognitions, if seen as valid knowledge, cause a deepening of 
the belief in tradition. 2 . From this perspective, valid knowledge and belief in classi¬ 
cal Samkhya-Yoga both embrace the cause of spiritual progress. 
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Grammarians’ Leaving Logic at the Door* 

ASHOK AKLUJKAR 

— 1 — 

1.1. It would not be illogical to think of the Bhartrhari-authored passage, Trikandi 
(later commonly but inexactly referred to as Vakyapadiya ) 1.30 42, that I am about 
to discuss, as a piece written, with unbelievable foresight, to serve as the basis for a 
discussion focusing on logic and belief. The confrontation between willingness to 
be satisfied with received wisdom, knowledge or information and the insistence on 
asking for proof, reasoning or critical inquiry that is recurrently witnessed in life has 
found an explicit and extended expression in this passage. Further, parts of it, par¬ 
ticularly verses 34 and 42, namely, 

yatnenanumito ’py arthah kusalair anumatrbhih / 
abhiyuktatarair any air anyathaivopapadyate II 
and 

hasta-sparsad ivandhena visame pathi dhavata / 
anumana-pradhanena vinipato na durlabhah II 
(translated under (d) and (f) in the appendix below, p. 405 ff.) 

belong to the body of verses that later Indian philosophers quote again and again 
when they respond to questions such as: What are the relative strengths of the com- 


My thanks to George and Jody Cardona for their observations on the first version. 

In the following, I will use ‘logic’ in its loose, colloquial sense, not as a technical term 
standing for a specific branch or mode of philosophising. Reflecting the reality of my sources and 
of the ordinary English usage, I will let ‘logic’ stand for any activity of the human mind in which 
inferring, deducing, guessing, speculating, theorising, reasoning, arguing etc. of any kind is in¬ 
volved—for what we sometimes express with ‘thinking rationally, reasoning, non-faithbased 
argument.’ Moving from a piece of knowledge (whatever is believed to be true at a given time) to 
another piece of knowledge on the assumption that the two pieces are related to each other through 
a cause-and-effect relationship would suffice for me as a definition of ‘logic’ in the present con¬ 
text. 


Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy 

Warsaw Indological Studies 3 (2011/2016) 395—414. 
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monly accepted pramanas ? Is a pratyaksa, thought to generate a piece of knowledge 
directly or to provide empirical confirmation, always more reliable than an anumana, 
which brings knowledge of the world to us in a roundabout way? Do the pramanas 
always operate in dependence on each other, or, to ask the same question differ¬ 
ently, should we think of the pramanas as capable of being related to validity in 
isolation from each other (see AKLUJKAR (1988))? 

1.2. In TK 1.30-42, Bhartrhari’s argument consists of the following six steps (see 
the correspondingly marked points in the appendix (p. 405 ff.) toward the end for 
supporting textual evidence): 

(al) For matters or objects falling beyond perception and inference one needs 
agama ‘received knowledge’. 

(a2) An agama in this context starts with persons having extraordinary cognitive 
capabilities or experiences. 1 

(a3) If one wishes to explain logically why these persons had the capabilities or 
experiences they are said to have had, one must assume that there was some¬ 
thing different from the ordinary in their backgrounds—i.e. one must admit that 
the roots of the extraordinary capabilities or experiences must be non-ordinary. 

(a4) This non-ordinary cannot be something utterly undefined or unprecedented, 
for, then, in putting it forward, one will not really be giving the expected pre¬ 
cise cause-and-effect statement; one will, in effect, be saying that anything 
can result from anything whatsoever. This means that, in a proper explana¬ 
tion, the background in the form of the extraordinary roots or causes must be 
in accordance with some agama, prescribing a method for certain cognitive 
cultivation. 

(b) So far in human history, reasoning has failed to impede what people do in the 
case of religio-spiritual merit, the other world etc. Empirical evidence would not 
support any assertion of overpowering or displacing role to rationality or logic. 

(c) Inference is a shaky business. Predictions fail to come true as the situational 
elements change. 

(d) If one logician establishes a thesis carefully through inference, another logi¬ 
cian accounts for it in a very different way. There is no uniqueness about the 
manner of logical establishment (and therefore there is no constancy of philo¬ 
sophical presuppositions or implications). 

(e) Jewellers, musicians etc., through practice, come to possess cognitive abili¬ 
ties, the nature of which they cannot explain to others, no matter how hard 


1 Note the expressions rsi, sista, avir-bhuta-prakasa and anupapluta-cetas occurring in the 
passages cited in the Appendix. 
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they think about the situation. The abilities make their cognition content, which 
has a directness or vividness, indistinguishable from the content of perceptions. 
Further, the directness or vividness is such that neither they nor those who be¬ 
lieve in their abilities would allow inference to override what they say. 

(f) Life being what the points made in (a)-(e) indicate it to be, relatively little 
business of the world is run or can be run by relying solely on one’s inferen¬ 
tial ability. 

1.3. As in the case of many prophetic, programmatic or repeatedly useful passages, 
TK 1.30 42 analysed above has a rather specific and relatively narrow context, 
namely to argue that the Vaiyakaranas or grammarians should not be faulted for 
teaching what expressions one should use, by resting their preference on the Veda 
and the smrtis receiving corroboration in the conduct of the spiritual elite. 

Beginning with Katyayana (not later than the third century BCE), the second 
authoritative figure in the Paninian grammatical tradition, we have evidence to the 
effect that the Paniniyas connected grammatical usage (sadhii-sabdas) with religio- 
spiritual merit ( dharma ). They considered alternative modes of this connection— 
whether knowing such sabdas was sufficient or one must also employ them—and 
concluded that employment backed by knowledge of the rules of grammar ( sastra- 
purvaka prayoga ) was required. 

The question of whether merit was acquired or simply revealed also engaged their 
minds. To judge by what Bhartrhari tells us, they voted in favour of the latter alter¬ 
native. 

The accessed merit could lead to worldly elevation ( abhyudaya ) or serve to 
cleanse the mind as a preliminary to brahma-prapti or moksa ‘spirit liberation, lib¬ 
eration of the worldly self or personality’. 2 


— 2 — 

2.1. The Paninian statement, given above in a summary form, is a mission state¬ 
ment. Like the university administrators of our time, almost every Indian system of 
knowledge issued a mission statement, initially as a list of prayojanas and later as a 
part of what came to be known as anubandha-catustava. However, the Paniniyas, in 
making a case for the branch of knowledge they were pursuing, appear to have gone 


2 1 have dealt with the issues of understanding the grammarians’ concepts of dharma, 
abhivyakti (‘revelation, manifestation’), abhyudaya and brahma-prapti/moksa in Aklujkar 
(2004). References to earlier discussions of the issues can be found in the same article. 
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too far to most modern minds. To connect grammar with worldly elevation seems 
reasonable enough. Those who speak or write a grammatical form of a language— 
those who place themselves close to the standard, respectable dialect—do seem to 
have access to better economic opportunities in most settled or organised societies. 
But in claiming as much as ‘our branch of study can enlighten you about brahman’, 
implying ‘we can land you on brahman’, the grammarians appear to have overstated 
their usefulness. Many witnesses to their claim begin to view them as slavishly imi¬ 
tating systems like the Vedanta or as incapable of shaking off a traditionally re¬ 
ceived assertion—as sacrificing reasonableness on the altar of belief. Even a gram¬ 
marian like Bhattoji-dllcsita feels compelled to offer the clarification that Bhartrhari’s 
elucidation of Brahman is incidental and resembles the gifting of the wish-fulfilling 
jewel ( Cinta-mani ) to a cowrie-seeking reader (cf. SK, p. 12). 

2.2. However, Bhartrhari, as the grammarian-philosopher giving us the earliest 
available and sufficiently detailed statement on the issue, seems to be aware of the 
possible negative reaction or criticism. In fact, he knew of thinkers who differed 
radically from him. In the Vrtti on TK 1.182, he refers to anitya-vadins who were quite 
satisfied in reading a social etiquette, a convention, in the ‘sadhu : asadhiC distinction. 
They did not see any reason for saddling the grammatical or sadhu expressions with 
the additional responsibility of leading to dharma. For these thinkers, our approbation 
of some speech forms and our denigration of some other speech forms were not differ¬ 
ent from the expectations made of wrestlers etc., namely that the wrestlers should be¬ 
have only in a certain way when training or competing, should not hold the opponent 
with this or that part of his body and observe an honour code. All language was natural 
and, therefore, not blameworthy in itself. It was a human act that some realisations of 
language were given a position of honour and some not. 1 

2.3. Bhartrhari did not have to pulverise this view with blows of counter-arguments. 
There was no great or absolute loss even if it was followed by the society. It con¬ 
tained an easily verifiable reality. 3 4 While thus choosing not to lose his credibility by 
going for a knockout punch, however, he had to be mindful of the need for cohesion 
and comprehensiveness in his own philosophy. He knew that, as other considera- 


3 TKV1.182: anitva-vadinas tu ye sadhundm dharma-hetutvam na pratipadyante, malla- 
samayadi-sadrslm [ca sddhv-a\sddhu-vyavasthdm manyante, teprakrtam sarvath [/prakrtyaivam ...] 
sadhundm sabddndm samiiham acaksate. vikdras tu pascad vyavasthapito yah sambhinna- 
buddhibhih purusaih svara-samskdradibhir ni[nif\yata iti. 

4 The structural similarity between depending on a sista for sadhu detennination and on an Ox¬ 
ford professor for the detennination of acceptable English usage is pointed out in Aklujkar (2004: 
§ 6.1). The subsequent sections of the same article may be helpful in understanding the differences. 
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tions led him to posit the language-principle as Brahman and the Veda as the first 
accessible manifestation or image ( anukara ) of that Brahman, his philosophy would 
be better off by locating all languages in the stream that started with the language of 
the Veda (what we call Vedic Sanskrit or Sanskrit). Thinking in terms of mutually 
exclusive languages or language families, each having a different point of origin, 
was going to be inimical to theoretical economy—causing gaurava and losing 
laghava. Besides, since independent arguments could establish that language can 
have no beginning in philosophy or logical theory (as distinct from any biological or 
evolutionary beginning it might have had) and that, for this reason, each system had 
to depend on agama (that there could be no system that did not invoke anything 
outside of itself), there was a considerable theoretical advantage in accepting the 
Veda as the most fundamental agama from which all agamas, including those of the 
Buddhists, Jains etc., sprang. 5 For this configuration of theses in his thinking, as 
well as because, he lived in an ethos in which any act involving restraint or self- 
discipline could be viewed as a Yoga that purified one’s personality and made one 
more eligible for attainment of Brahman (AKLUJKAR (2004: § 6.6)), Bhartrhari’s 
preferred view had to be that grammatical expressions had dharma- potential. 

2.4. Bhartrhari was aware even of the more general and basic problem we would 
now articulate with such words or phrases as ‘textual authority versus empiricism’ 
or ‘need for empirical verification in scientific determination’. He knew that there 
would be opposition to claims such as ‘grammatical words have a merit-generating 
nature’ (with or without the qualification that the user of such words must know 
grammar) if the claimant had no reasoning to back up the claim. A discussion of 
how a particular property of something is known had taken place before his time. 
This discussion covered (even or especially) the issue of knowledge of a property 
(or outcome) thought to be nonmundane or otherworldly ( adrsta ). On such a back¬ 
ground, he would not have been able to proceed by assuming a gullible or unques¬ 
tioning reader even if he so wished. In fact, as I show in a forthcoming article on the 
concept of Veda revelation, Bhartrhari preserves for us some precious early evi- 


J This reconstruction of Bhartrhari’s reasoning—of how Bhartrhari could have thought—is mine. 
It would be too much to expect that he would give us an explicit statement on our question—a his¬ 
torical possibility that was unlikely to occur to him, given the different concerns of his works. How¬ 
ever, only the configuration is mine and it falls within the bounds of charitable or creative reading that 
we owe to any ancient thinker. For every component of the configuration there is explicit support in 
Bhartrhari’s words. For the language-principle and the Veda, see Aklujkar (forthcoming): ‘Veda 
revelation according to Bhartr-hari’; for one language stream, see AKLUJKAR (2003: § 5), (2004: 
§ 6.1); for beginningless language, see Aklujkar (1970: § 4.19, § 5.26); for Bhartrhari’s acceptance 
of Veda as the basis of even the unorthodox philosophies; see Aklujkar (1991: § 2.1). 
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dence of engagement with the issue of need for empirical support. This evidence is 
precious because it establishes that not only the issue was felt and tackled but also 
that a refined philosophical theory developed in early India to get over the problem 
of circularity to which any effort to handle the issue led. 6 The crucial expression in 
the evidence is saksat-krta-dharman taken over from Yaska’s Nirukta in TKV 1.5 
and the most revealing reason statement of it is tatra kecid acarya manyante ... 
paranudvate found in TKV 1.172 (SUBRAMANIA IYER (1966: 224-225)). I have 
translated the passage in AKLUJKAR (2004: § 2.4) and, in the fifth section of the 
forthcoming article to which I just referred, I have explained how the notion of 
saksat-krta-dharman rsis is, philosophically, a recognition of the need to have em¬ 
pirical evidence of properties attributed to things, as well as an attempt to get over 
the problem created by the impossibility of getting such evidence in a conception- 
free or language-free world. 


— 3 — 

3.1. We have now seen how something appearing in a narrow specific concern can 
have its antecedents or roots in the whole complex of an author’s philosophy. Accu¬ 
rate translations would further enlighten us that, unlike Hajime NAKAMURA (1960), 
we should not view Bhartrhari as unqualifiedly holding agama or testimony to be 
weightier than pratyaksa and anumana (cf. AKLUJKAR (1970)) or read him as a 
narrowly Brahmanical philosopher reacting to the logic-loving Buddhists mainly on 
the strength of his faith in the Brahmanical way of life. In fact, Bhartrhari is a pro¬ 
ponent of the view that there is a constant interplay between pratyaksa, anumana 
and agama. His model is not one in which valid cognition has three independent 
routes leading to it, but one in which three routes conjointly take us to validity. 7 A 


6 This theory serves also to explain how the mantra phenomenon is to be logically understood 
and how the rsi institution has an epistemological justification in addition to any sociological or 
socio-political justification it may have. 

7 Following Moksakaragupta, one could also speak of two routes, pratyaksa and sabda/ 
agama. Although Bhartrhari frequently speaks in terms of pratyaksa, anumana and sabda/ agama 
and thus gives us justification to speak of three routes as acceptable to him, we could view that 
talk of his as a concession to philosophers of other persuasions made in order to make the dialogue 
possible. As pratyaksa and anumana are infused with sabda according to Bhartrhari, attributing to 
him the view that ultimately sabda alone is the pramana at our disposal would also be justified. 
Those who state that the grammarians accept only pratibha as the pramana essentially give ex¬ 
pression to the same view. 
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comparison with Nyaya as presented in the Tarka-sarhgraha, for example, may 
serve to clarify the difference: 8 

Nyaya division: Validity comes from a valid pratyaksa, a valid anumdna, a 

valid upamana or a valid sabda (= the same as Bhartrhari’s 
agama to a significant extent) as the case may be. 

Invalidity is that which has a form different from any of 
these —samsaya (‘doubt’), viparyava (‘perception not match¬ 
ing its claimed object’) and tarka (‘asserting the broader 
from the narrower’)—or which results from a means recog¬ 
nised by some as capable of leading to knowledge ( prama ) 
but not given such recognition in Nyaya (that is, everything 
other than a valid pratyaksa, anumdna, upamana and sabda). 

Bhartrhari’s division: Validity rests on pratyaksa etc., contributing collectively, but 
it may appear to have a single source such as pratyaksa, if 
that source is dominant in a given instance. 

Invalidity has the form of a pratyaksa etc., depending on the 
circumstances, but our determination of validity comes from 
what we leam collectively from all means of knowing. 

3.2. Bhartrhari’s validity, naturally, has a dynamic nature. It goes on changing its 
constituent elements, very much like the conceptual scheme described by the 
American philosopher Willard van Orman Quine. As in Quine’s conceptual scheme, 
it has some central, normally unchangeable elements (e.g. expectation of cause-and- 
effect relationships and I-awareness) and some not so central or permanent elements 
(Aklujkar (1988: §§ 2.6-9)). Accordingly, the tussle between logic and belief or 
between the means of knowing that are generally more amenable to objectivity and 
the means that are more prone to losing objectivity has less intensity in Bhartrhari’s 
thinking than in the thinking of some other philosophers. 

3.3. Consonant with the preceding is also the fact that, in the relevant contexts, 
Bhartrhari speaks more of agama than of sabda and that his agama concept has at 
least three layers or strata. As established in my 1970 Ph.D. dissertation and as 
summarised in my (1971) critique of NAKAMURA’s (1960) presentation, the most 
general meaning of agama in the TK is ‘inherited lore’, ‘conceptual inheritance’, 


8 1 have not yet studied how older Nyaya and other systems of Indian philosophy viewed, in 
comparative and collective terms, the relationship of pramanas to what a person comes to accept 
as valid. 
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‘knowledge that one inherits because of birth in a particular biological species or 
linguistic community’, ‘lore of the forefathers’. Next, in those contexts in which 
awareness and preservation of knowledge is assumed, come the meanings: ‘tradition’, 
‘traditionally inherited body of knowledge’, ‘traditional instruction of conduct’, 
‘sources of testimony’, ‘authoritative literature’, ‘imbibed or internalized results of 
the activity of systematization’, ‘body of knowledge and views preserved by the ad¬ 
herents of a system’ and ‘a single view or piece of knowledge preserved in a system’. 
Most particularly, in sufficiently specific contexts, agama denotes the sruti and smrti. 
Given this, it follows that, according to Bhartrhari, we should not flatter ourselves and 
think that inheriting belief is something under our control. We are probably better than 
other animate forms, but they and we are not essentially different. Only the spaces or 
positions we occupy on the spectrum of animate entities are different. 9 

3.4. The kind of thinking delineated above allows Bhartrhari to connect agama and, 
through it, belief with induction, which connecting, in turn, serves to reduce the gap 
between the rational and the non-rational (or emotive) parts of our personalities. 
Induction, in the sense of ‘outcome or content of the act or process of induction’ 
(e.g. the concept/universal gotva or applicability of the same word go to all cows), is 
essentially indistinguishable from belief. Its genesis is inexplicable in the usual 
logical ways. The genesis is close to a burst of inspiration and to happenstance. 
There is no certainty that it will take place after a certain number of steps or recur¬ 
rences or that we will be able to feel the gradual progression toward an epistemo¬ 
logical destiny. Its validity or usefulness is established after the process has taken 
place. Like belief, we have to take it as a given and then examine, if the question 
occurs to us, if it fits what we expect in the case of a valid piece of knowledge. In 
the form, especially of universal (or words used for sets of things), we receive in¬ 
stances of induction much in the same manner as beliefs. Language consists of 

(a) signifiers which extend beyond the individual objects that gave rise to them and 

(b) signata which sacrifice a part or range of their individualities in finding them¬ 
selves expressed. Together the signifiers and signata, as it were, add another plane 
of being ( upacara-satta ) that we must hold on to, even if our logical analysis tells us 
that this additional plane does not exist in the same way as the plane of physical 
objects and events—that it is a belief infiltrating the very means of our thinking and 
communication, a situation immune to logical dislodging, an entity which falls short 
of being a belief only because most of us are not aware of it most of the time. 


9 In this respect, Bhartrhari is closer to the general Indian view of man as it is stated in 
Halbfass (1991, particularly page 268). 
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3.5. It would not take much time to realise that the features of induction specified 
above are largely present also in the phenomenon of intuition and the intuited con¬ 
tent. Why a woman staying in her husband’s or in-laws’ house suddenly gets the 
‘feeling’ that tomorrow her brother will come (to take her to her parents’ house to 
enjoy some festivities and to get relief from her responsibilities in the husband’s or 
in-laws’ house) is inexplicable exclusively in terms of inference, 10 whether infer¬ 
ence is understood in a well-defined technical sense ( anumana , anumiti ) or loosely 
as a process of guessing (akin to uha, tarka, sambhava, arthapatti etc.). What hap¬ 
pens is more like what the English-speaking world articulates through such words as 
‘gut-feeling’ or ‘vibes/vibrations’. There is no awareness of process or moving from 
thought Ti to thought T 2 . At the most something can be said to take place subcon¬ 
sciously. Also, the occurrence of the thought is frequently sudden, and the thought 
is not uncommonly borne out by the brother’s actual arrival. 

3.6. It is thus not surprising that Bhartrhari’s notion of pratibha combines in itself 
the elements of what we call induction, intuition and linguistic content (sentence 
meaning and word meaning) and, in the last, bestows prominence on kriya ‘action 
(inclusive of state, primarily as language conveys it and only secondarily as it actu¬ 
ally takes place on the physical plane)’. Literally meaning ‘what appears on the 
other side (in front, opposite of the mind’s ey e)’,prati V bha has in it a suggestion of 
involuntariness, of initiative resting with the content or object rather than with the 
observing subject, of intuition/induction and inspiration, of arising from something 
within the subject but not being fully explicable in terms of that something, of being 
(at least partly) a mysterious phenomenon, of being primarily inherited (without 
losing the amenability for cultivation), and of leading to a ‘know-how’ with regard 
to realisation of the content, goal or object that presents itself. 

3.7. It is also not surprising, on the background delineated so far, that the distance 
between hermeneutics or language-based logic applied to a text (found primarily in 
Mimamsa or Purva-mlmamsa) and inference on the factual or physical plane (found 
primarily in Nyaya-Vaisesika) is ultimately eliminated in Bhartrhari. 11 Another way 


10 The example (svo me bhrataganta) given here comes from a traditional Indian social set-up in 
which women went to live with the families of in-laws after marriage and social customs were devel¬ 
oped to enable them to return to the houses of their mothers at least in the first few years of marriage. 
A culturally Western and modem example can be found in the following ‘Quotation of the Day’, in 
the New York Times issue of 11 July 2007. The quotation is attributed to Scott Podsednik, an out¬ 
fielder for the White Sox baseball team, who was talking about the magic of a perfect bat: ‘You can’t 
describe if it’s a feel. When you pick it up and take a couple of swings with it, you just know.’ 

11 TK 1.153: sabdanam eva sd saktis tarkoyah purusdsrayah. 
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of stating this would be that Bhartrhari would distinguish between analytic and 
synthetic truths only provisionally and only at the lower levels of his philosophising 
or only while conducting a dialogue with other philosophical schools. 


— 4 — 

4.1. To return to the passage with which I began in § 1.1—2, the following should be 
noted: It is with logic or disciplined reasoning that Bhartrhari argues for the limita¬ 
tions of that reasoning, just as one argues for the definition of pramana or for a par¬ 
ticular number of pramanas by using the pramanas themselves. There is a variety of 
philosophers in India, as well as elsewhere, which considers this circularity to be the 
longest nail that can be driven into the heart of philosophy, understood as thinking 
ambitious enough to aim at certainty about the world. 12 However, Bhartrhari should 
be thought of as a thinker holding the view that not all circularity or mutual depend¬ 
ence is a fault in reasoning. His statements asserting that we do not come to this 
world with a clean slate 13 or that all philosophers must, at some point, accept a cer¬ 
tain given nature of a thing or a postulate 14 make sense only on the assumption that, 
in his view, the mutual dependence that every philosopher has to face at some 
juncture in his/her attempt to provide a structure to ‘understand’ the world is not to 
be taken as proof of the attempt’s failure—as sufficient basis to claim that the at¬ 
tempt should not be made in the first place and that a laissez-faire state should be 
allowed to prevail in philosophy. Even to make this final claim, logic is used, which 
presupposes a decision regarding what is logical or what can be a pramana. Thus, 
circularity is not avoided even in advocating abandonment of the endeavour of phi¬ 
losophers. If such is the case, why should the philosophers not be permitted to live 
with circularity at the deepest or highest level? To say this is just another way of 
admitting that no system of philosophy is complete in itself; it must accept some¬ 
thing for which it has not made a case on its own criteria—which, in other words, is 
accepted as a belief would be. 


12 The variety I have in mind consists of philosophers who maintain scepticism or agnosticism 
at a very fundamental level of epistemology, not directing it to particular entities or issues. 

13 TK 1.129-130 and the Vrtti thereto: yam [= iti-kartavyatam ] purvahita-samskaro bdlo 'pi 
pratipadyate ... samavista-vacam ca sva-jatisu bdlbnam api... adyah karana-vinydsah ... na vind 
sabda-bhdvanam. andidis ccdsa sabda-bhavana ... 

14 Cf. TKV 1.30: sarve ’pi hi vadino durum api gatva sva-bhavam na vyativartante —‘Every 
philosopher ultimately comes to a stage at which he/she has no alternative but to say that “such is 
the nature of things”.’ 
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4.2. True, a part of Bhartrhari’s argumentation pointing out the limitations of logic 
is based on his observation of the world (cf. § 1.2b, p. 396, and the corresponding 
TK and TKV passages in the appendix below) and would not be exactly philosophi¬ 
cal (and hence proved or respectable enough) in the view of some. Viewed, how¬ 
ever, in the light of his (a) emphasis on the importance of context and (b) other 
philosophical views, his argumentation can and should be deemed as making a good 
case for not thinking of logic and belief as a ‘twain’ that shall never meet but as a 
twain or twins joined at birth and having no alternative to joint survival. When 
Bhartrhari advises us not to take logic too far—to leave logic at the door as one 
would leave one’s footwear while entering an Indian or Japanese household or tem¬ 
ple, he is in fact establishing that, in some contexts, we logically have no choice but 
to take the recommended position and that we need to be sensitive to context, in a 
linguistic sense as well as in the sense of the whole that a theory forms. This stance 
or awareness of his may even be the very basis of his perspectivism and linguistic 
approach to philosophical issues. 


APPENDIX 15 

Text of TK 1.30-42 summarised in § 1.2. 

(al)TK 1.30ab: 

na cagamad rte dharmas tarkena vyavatisthate / 

‘What is good (and what is bad) cannot be settled through reasoning 
divorced from inherited knowledge.’ 


15 Fairly literal and largely reliable translations of the Sanskrit passages 1 cite below are avail¬ 
able in BlARDEAU (1964) and SUBRAMANIA IYER (1965). For this reason, as well as because not all 
the details in the passages are directly relevant to the main points of the paper, I will not translate 
each passage. For some passages, I will provide a summarising comment and only cite the part 
providing examples. Even where I translate, I will aim at making the point clear and not losing the 
emphasis of the original—not at sticking to the order or each individual word of the original. 

The readings adopted, including indications of text definitely or possibly lost provided in 
bracket or rectangular parentheses, come from my TK critical edition in the making. The variants 
listed are sometimes reflected in the translation, and sometimes not. They do not make any differ¬ 
ence to the theses of the article. 
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TKV 1.30: ... sarve ’pi hi vadino duram api gatva sva-bhavam na vvativartante. 
adrstarthanam ca karmanam phala-niyame sva-bhava-samvid agama-pratibaddha. 
ko hy anavasthita-sadharmya-vaidharmyesu nityam alabdha-niscavesu purusa- 
tarkesu visvasah. —‘... For all discussants (of a particular philosophical or theoretical 
topic) cannot ultimately escape (the prospect of having to appeal to) own natures (of 
things). In delimiting the actions intended for non-mundane outcomes to certain out¬ 
comes, one must come to know the natures (of the actions). This knowing is tied to (or 
rests on) inherited knowledge. Flow can one put one’s confidence (in this area or con¬ 
text) in the inferences of humans—inferences in which the similarities and dissimilari¬ 
ties (that are appealed to) are open to questioning (and therefore) bereft of certainty!’ 

(a3) TKV 1.30: ... tarkatitah ... kascid anuttarah purusa-dharmah... —‘... some 
extraordinary human quality, impervious to (common) ways of making sense ...’ 

(a4) TK 1.30cd: 

rsinam api yaj jnanarh tad apy agama-puvakam II 
‘Even in the case of seers, knowledge is preceded by inherited knowl¬ 
edge (that is, by traditionally handed-down guidance as to how one 
should cultivate oneself in order to transcend the ordinary limitations 
of senses).’ 

TKV 1.30: ... vesv api tarkatitah prthag-vidya-carana-parigrahesu kascid anuttarah 
purusa-dharmah sriiyate, tesv api \tat-\tad-artha-jhdnam arsam rsinam dgamikendtva 
dharmena samskrtatmanam avir-bhavatity akhyayate. svabhavike hi tasmin, prayatnah 
phaldd vyatiricveta, sva-bhavatas ca pratya.vd.yo ’pi tatha-bhutah prasajveta. —‘Even 
in those mutually differing schools 16 in which we hear the talk of some extraordinary 
human quality, impervious to (common) ways of making sense, the seers’ knowledge 
of this or that thing, to the extent it is bom of a mystical or transforming experience, 17 
is said to occur when the seers’ personalities are modified by a quality found (i.e. rec¬ 
ommended for cultivation) in the agama. If such knowledge were to be something 


16 The meaning of the expression vidyacarana-parigraha is not clear as commentator 
Vrsabha’s offering of two possible meanings (carva acarah siddhdnto va) of carana indicates. In 
fact, one cannot even be certain about reading carana; the expression would make a contextually 
plausible sense even if dcarana is read in it. Further, the nature of the compound vidyacarana is 
uncertain. Should we take it as a dvandva or as a genitive tal-pnrusal 

17 Following Vrsabha, one could accommodate arsam and rsinam in the somewhat convoluted 
manner indicated by my translation (the intention could have been to convey ‘not everything a 
seer knows, only what he/she is said to have acquired in a moment or experience of enlighten¬ 
ment’). A stylistically comparable construction is found in prakrtam aprakrta-gamyam of 
TKV 1.32. However, one should not rule out the possibility that a redundant arsam could have 
entered the manuscripts under the influence of rsinam or TK 1.38. 
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natural—something not requiring cultivation, the effort will exceed (i.e. divorce itself 
from) the outcome, and even an impediment may come about as an unwelcome out¬ 
come from (that) nature (or by the very nature of things).’ 

(b) TK 1.31: 

dharmasya cavvavacchinnah panthano ye vyavasthitdh / 

na taml loka-prasiddhah’dt kascit tarkena badhate II 

‘And, no one invalidates (i.e. can prove to be wrong or unneeded), 

through reasoning, the uninterrupted pathways of what is good that 

have come to be established, as they are well-known in the world.’ 

TKV 1.31: bahu-vikalpesv api sistanarh caranesu santi sadharanah prasiddhah 
purusa-hita-pratipatti-margah, yesv anyatha pravrttir loka-virasa. na ca te tarkena 
kadacid api vyudasta-purvah. kamam agamoddesa-nisrayanenaiva [/° sravenaiva] 
kecid vininditam api loka-samacara-viruddham acaranam pratipadvante. —‘Al¬ 
though the schools of the learned spiritual elite contain many options, there indeed 
are certain shared and well-known ways of attaining the good of humans, in the case 
of which proceeding in any other way turns off people. Reasoning (i.e. mere rea¬ 
soning) has never been able to uproot them. This is so, even though there are some 
(persons) who take to behaviour going against what people consider to be proper by 
resorting to a part of that very inherited knowledge (i.e. by selectively appealing to 
or quoting out of context parts of the time-honoured written or oral texts and thus 
temporarily bringing the agama into disrepute).’ 18 

(c) TK 1.32: 

avastha-desa-kalanam bhedad bhinnasu saktisu / 
bhavanam anumanena prasiddhir atidurlabha II 
‘It is very difficult (i.e. well-nigh impossible) to establish through in¬ 
ference that things have such and such nature when what they can do 
differs with a change in phase, place or time.’ 

The following three paragraphs illustrate how, with a change in phase, place or time, 
the properties things exhibit change, making one wonder if there indeed is anything 
that one can take as the constant part or true nature of things: 

TKV 1.32: ihavyabhicaritabhimata-sahacaryasya [—> °ritatvabhi °] drstasya 
sambandhinas tat-sadrsasya va darsanad adrste sambandhini yaj jnanam utpadyate, 
tenapratyaksasyarthasya prasiddhir duravasana. 


18 The reference is to situations that are frequently summed up with an expression like ‘Devil 
quoting the Bible’ in English and kindred languages. 
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tatha hi. avasthantaresu viniscita-bala-sattvadinam punar avasthantaresu purusa- 
gamvesv apurusa-gamyesu va drsyante sva-bhava vyabhicarinah. bahyanam api 
bijdusadhi-prabhrtinam avastha-bhedad upalabhyate sakti-vyabhicarah. 
tatha desa-bhedad api. atisito haimavatinam apam sparsah. sa tu balahakagni- 
kundadisu tad-rupanam evatyusna upalabhyate. tatra rupa-samanyad apahrta- 
buddhih paroksa-viseso durjhanam bhedam arvag-darsano darsana-mdtrendgamyam 
dgamendiva pratipadyate. 

kala-bhedad api. gnsma-hemantadisu kupa-jalddinam atyanta-bhinnah sparsadayo 
grhyante. tatra suksmam avasthana-visesam prakrtam [?] aprakrta-gamyam agama- 
caksur [/ dgamika-caksur\ antarenapratyaksam anumana-matrendniscitam \J°trena 
niscitya] kah sadhayitum asammudhah prayatate [—» prayateta\. 

These three paragraphs are followed by: 

TK 1.33: 

nirjhata-sakter dravyasva tarn tarn artha-kriyam prati / 
visista-dravya-sambandhe sa saktih pratibadhyate II 
‘Even if we come to know for sure that substance Si performs action 
A] revealing of its existence, we find that Si’s capability to perform Ai 
is blocked if it comes into contact with certain other substances (and 
we are thus prevented from making an absolute or universalistic state¬ 
ment about its nature).’ 

The following provides illustrations in support of the preceding statement: 

TKV 1.33: agny-adinam kasthadi-vikarotpadane drsta-samarthyanam abhra- 
pataladisu dravyesu tatha-bhutam [l°thd-vidharh\ samarthyam pratibadhyate, 19 
tatha mantrausadhi-rasddibhir yogyesv api dravyesu ddhddikam pratibadhyate. 
tatraikasmin visaye drsta-samarthyanam punar visayantaresu dravyanam dur- 
avasanah saktayah. 

(d) TK 1.34: 

yatnenanumito ’py arthah kusalair anumatrbhih / 
abhiyuktatarair anyair anyathaivopapadyate II 

‘If a proficient inferer exerts to infer x, there comes along an even 
more proficient knowledge-master who accounts for that very x in an 
altogether different way.’ 

TKV 1.34 reproduced below shows how reasoning is used to settle a philosophical 
issue in different ways—how one side picks holes in an argument that seems valid 


19 Compare the use of asbestos as a fire resistant in modern times. 
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to the other. The issue mentioned as an example has a long history in philosophy: 
Should we think of substance as distinct from qualities? Is there an essence which is 
over and above the associated qualities and which, therefore, should be acknowl¬ 
edged in a separate philosophical category called ‘substance’? However, while the 
issue taken up for illustration is clear and while it is natural that the debate about it 
should result in a discussion about associated linguistic usage, the precise nature of 
the arguments on the two (or more?) sides is not always clear, partly due to reading 
problems and partly due to the loss of literature presupposed by Bhartrhari. UNEBE 
(2006) is helpful in understanding a part historically. 

TKV 1.34: ... anyad dravyam gunebhyo, vyapadesat [—» °bhyo ’pv apa°?\. [...?] 
tad yatha. sati visesana-visesya-bhede rajna rastram visesyate, na parivrajakena. 
visesyate [ ca ] candanena gandhah, na rupadibhih. tasmad, anyad dravyam gunebhya 
ity anumanena dravye vyavasthapite, nayam apadeso yukta ity ahuh. [...?] 
visistdvisistdbhidheya-nibandhanatvdt. katham candana-sabdena hi visista-rupadi- 
vacanena visesanam arthavad gandhadindm. rupadi-matra-vacanatvat tu rup&dinam, 
tavato ’rthasya nirjndtatvad anarthakam visesanam. tatha hi. kasyayam purusa iti 
prasne, visesantaravacchedartham rajna iti vyapadisvate, na tu nirjnatatvat 
purusasyeti. 

apara ahuh. pada-samiihdika-desa-bhdve ’pi padam red vyapadisyate, na padena rk. 
apara aha. ekatvabhyupagamenaiva candanena vyapadeso gandhadindm, rupadibhir 
avyapadesa [...] iti viruddhatvad asiddham [—> asiddhi-dvayaml] etat. sruti-visesa- 
samnidhandsamnidhbna-krtas tu purva-paksopanyasah. 
tasmad drstad adrstam anugamyata ity avirodhat siddham etat. 
tatha pakady-anumdn&rthdni kriya-visesesu pratiniyatany ahgani vipralambharthany 
[—» °mbhartham\ api kaiscit kathamcid upadiyante. 

(e) TK 1.35: 

paresam asamakhyeyam abhyasad eva jayate / 
mani-rupy-ddi-vijnanam [/°disu jna °] tad-viddm nanumanikam II 
‘Those who know jewels, precious metals etc. perceive those objects 
in their distinctiveness (i.e. with their individual good features and bad 
features) only through constant practice. (If others ask them, ‘How did 
you figure out the merits or blemishes of this diamond, and so on?’) 
they cannot give expression to their (experience or process of) know¬ 
ing. (This sort of knowing) is not an outcome of inference (it is like 
perception in its directness, but it is not ordinary perception either, as it 
perceives what most others cannot).’ 
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TKV 1.35, while restating the point clarified in the preceding translation, adds the 
example of persons who have musical ears. Such persons perceive subtle differences 
of notes that even the persons who dedicate their lives to mastering other branches 
of learning cannot perceive, no matter how attentive they are, until they have suffi¬ 
cient practice. 

TKV 1.35: na hi rupa-tarkadayah siiksman aprasiddha-samvijhana-padan 
karsapanddlnam kalpayitvapi samadhigama-hetun parebhya akhyatum saknuvanti. 
sadja-rsabha-gandhara-dhaivatadi-bhedam va pratyaksa-pramana-visayam apy 
abhyasam antarenabhiyuktah pranidhanavanto ’pi na pratipadyante. 

TK 1.36: 

pratyaksam anumanam ca vyatikramya vyavasthitah / 

pitr-raksah-pisdcdndm \/raksah-pitr-pi°\ karmaja eva siddhayah I/ 20 
TKV 1.36: svapne hi [/°pne ’pi] badhiradinam sabdadi-pratipadanam, ghana- 
samnivistavayavandm ca kudy-ddlndm avayava-vibhagam antarenantar-vesmadisu 
suksmanam arthanam darsanam yat sarva-pravddesu siddham [—» °vada-prasi°?], 
tatra katham-bhutani sadhananity adrsta-saktim acintyam hitva nanyani sadhanany 
akhyatum sakyante II 

The following two verses and the Vrtti thereto touch upon manners of knowing that 
cannot be subsumed under ordinary perception or inference and yet have the imme¬ 
diacy and power to convince that perception or direct personal experience has in all 
epistemologies. The first mentions determination of material cause-and-effect rela¬ 
tionships even when neither the ‘effect-is-inherent-in-the-cause’ view nor the 
‘effect-is-something-newly-produced’ view are free from logical difficulties. The 
second points out the postulation by philosophers or theoreticians of entities (such 
as mind or an inner controlling subject, atoms. Brahman, phases of action outcomes 
or consequences, subtle transmigratory bodies etc.) that ordinary persons cannot see 
or infer. In short, if one were to summarise the content of the two verses in modem 
terminology, they refer to genesis of philosophical or theoretical insights—moments 
in which something probably based on sustained and concentrated thought but 


20 The siddhis TK 1.36 speaks of belong to ‘persons’ different from ordinary human beings and 
are a matter of belief, at least for many modem human beings. It may, therefore be argued that the 
verse should be grouped with the next two. But if justice is to be done to the emphasis in karmaja 
eva, it should form a group with TK 1.35. If we agree to do so then we should understand that the 
author’s intention was not to argue for the existence of ghosts etc. or the capabilities attributed to 
them (which he may accept elsewhere) but to state that the capabilities attributed to ghosts etc. 
make sense only as entities born of something analogous to abhvasa —as arising out of actions 
they performed, the inclinations they cultivated, as humans. 
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lacking a definite or demonstrable causal connection to it flashes forth and is found 
to have considerable explanatory value. 

TK 1.37: 

dvir-bhuta-prakasanam anupapluta-cetasam / 
atitanagata-jhanam pratyaksan na visisvate II 
TKV 1.37: [...] tatrotpatti-pakse tavat katham apadam avastu niratmakam 
adrstapratiniyata-karana-sakti-parigraham adhigantwh sakyate. paksantare \/°re ’pi] 
ca visista-vyakti-rupa-tiro-bhdvdd vyavahdram prati tad avijneyam vastu nirupakhyair 
eva tulyam. atha ca tapasa nirdagdha-dosa nirdvarana-khydtayah sistah pratibimba- 
kalpena pratyaksam iva svasu khyatisu samkrantakara-parigraham avyabhicaritam 
sarvam pasyanti. 

TK 1.38: 

atindriyan asamvedyan pasyanty arsena caksusa / 
ye bhavan vacanam tesarii nanumanena badhyate II 
TKV 1.38: antary aminam, anu-gramam, abhijati-nimitta-nibandhanam, 

anabhivyaktam sabda-brahma, sakty-adhisthanam [—» ?] devatah, karmanam 
anubandha-parindma-sakti-vaikalyani, suksmam ativahikam sariram, prthag anvams 
ca tirtha-pravadesu prasiddhan arthan, rupadivad indriyair agrahyan, sukhadivac 
ca pratyatmam asamvedyan, ye sista vyavaharikad anyenaiva caksusa mukta- 
samsayam upalabhante, tesam anumana-visayatatitam vacanam vyabhicaribhir 
anumanair apakartum asakvam. jaty-andhadinam hi “rupadi-grahanam evam 
utpadyata ” iti [ya]sa[v a]vastha naivanubhuta-purva kadacit, tasyam katham 
anumanam pravarteta. 

The persons who have faith in the insights or statements of persons with extraordi¬ 
nary capabilities, that is, of persons spoken of in the preceding two verses, are not 
swayed by rationalistic criticisms. For them, what the sistas say is as unquestionably 
valid as something they themselves witnessed: 

TK 1.39: 

yoyasva svam iva jnanath darsanam nabhisahkate / 
sthitam pratyaksa-pakse tarn katham anyo nivartayet II 
TKV 1.39: santi prati-caranam prati-purusam captah, yesam vacanam avicaritam 
svam iva darsanam atyantam anabhisahkaniyam, yesam cadrstam api sila-plavanddi 
pratyayena sakyam srad-dhatum. tatha hi. karmanam iha krtanam, urdhvam dehad, 
istanista-phala-praptir apta-vacana-parigrahenaiva loke prasiddha, vinapi 
sastropadesena, prayena manusyair anugamyate. [...] 
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“idarii punyam idarii papam ity etasmin pada-dvave / 
dcandalam [ldcdndd°\ manusyandm alparii sastra-prayojanam //” 21 
[...?] tasmatpratyaksam arsarh cajrianarii, saty api virodhe, badhakam anumanasya. 

The same observation applies to agama, or received traditional wisdom. It is as 
ingrained in the being of most persons as their very sentience or life force. Accepted 
by the spiritual learned, it not given up by the majority simply because philosophers 
or intellectuals disagree among themselves. In fact, those who do not give it up, 
usually escape social censure: 

TK 1.41: 

caitanyam iva yas cayam avicchedena vartate / 
agamas tam upasino hetu-vadair na badhyate II 

TKV 1.41: yatha hy aham asmity evam-adi-pratyayanugatam sahajam anadi vac 
caitanyam tan nasmi, na mamety-evam aptopadese saty api, loke rudhatvan 
muktatmanam api vyavaharam prati na vyavacchidvate [—» vicchi 0 ], tathaivayam 
sruti-smrti-laksanah sarxaih sistaih parigrhita agamah karyakarya-bhaksyabhaksya- 
gamydgamyadisu [Ibhaksya 0 ] vo bhinnanam api pravadinam prayenanatilafighaniyah. 
tam ittham-bhutam anddim upasevitam vrddhaih samyag upasino na tarkika-pravadaih 
kaiscin [—» kascin\ nyayyad apaniyate vartmanah. tatrasthas canindyo loke bhavati. 

(f)TK 1.42: 

hasta-sparsad ivandhena visame pathi dhavata / 
anumana-pradhanena vinipato na durlabhah II 

‘It is not difficult to find that a person who puts store by guessing and 
deducing falls like a blind person running on an uneven path merely 
on the basis of what the touch of his hand revealed earlier.’ 

TKV 1.42 restates the preceding more precisely: 

yasya hi sthdli-paka-puiaka-nyayenaika-desam [/°li-pu°\ drstva siste ’rthe pratipattih, 
so ’ndha iva, visame giri-marge, caksusmantam netaram antarena, tvaraya 
[—» tarasa] paripatan kamcid eva margaika-desam hasta-sparsenavagamya 
samatikrantas tat-pratyaydd aparam api tathaiva pratipadyamano, yatha vinasam 
labhate, tadvad agama-caksusd vina tarkanupati, kevalenanumanena kvacid ahita- 
pratyayo drstadrsta-phalesu karmasv agamam utkramya pravartamano niyatam 
mahata pratyavayena samyujyate. 


21 The preceding verse is found in the TK karika manuscripts and hence has been included and 
numbered as karika 40 in Rau’s edition. In my judgement, it was originally a quotation in the Vrtti 
of verse 39. 
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Bhartrhari on Unnameable Things* 


HIDEYO OGAWA 


0. In his Maha-bhasya Pataiijali declares that for grammarians what words express 
is their authority * 1 . Later Paninlyas from Bhartrhari onwards illustrate this principle 
by stating that grammarians are not concerned with things as they are ( vastv-artha ) 
but as they are spoken of ( sabdartha ). It is interesting that they recognise that there 
are things which are unnameable, beyond verbalisation. In his Vrtti on the Vakva- 
padiya Bhartrhari calls them asamvijndna-padas —‘those which have not words to 
convey themselves’. In this paper I shall show how Bhartrhari accounts for the ex¬ 
istence of a thing defined as asamvijndna-pada and what philosophical significance he 
attaches to the issue of whether a certain thing has a word defined as samvijnana-pada. 

1. To begin with, let us consider how the term samvijnana-pada is to be interpreted. 
HOUBEN (1995: 340, n. 564), who translates this term as ‘specific designation’, 
gives the following explanation: 

‘ sumvijnanapada, literally “word of thorough understanding”. The 
translation “specific designation” was suggested to me by Professor 
Aklujkar. The word is also used in the Vrtti on 1.94 (Biardeau: “mot 
qui donne une connaissance complete”; Iyer: “special name”) in the 
context of the stages of a continuous process, of which some have a 
samvijnana-pada, and others don’t.’ 

Bhartrhari and his commentators do not give an etymological explanation of this 
term. But Vrsabha’s comments on VP 1.94 furnish useful hints. 

In his Vrtti on VP 1.94 Bhartrhari, who mentions the transformation of milk into 
clarified butter and its specific stages ( avastha-visesa ), describes specific stages 


* I gratefully acknowledge helpful discussions with Professor Brendan S. Gillon and my stu¬ 
dent Jaehyung Yi on several points in the paper. 

1 MBha 1.11.1-2; 1.366.12-13: sabda-pramanaka vayam. yac chabda aha tad asmdkam 
pramanam. 
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such as curds as samvijnana-pada-nibandhana, i.e. ‘those which depend on 
samvijhdnu-puda ’, and transformation stages within them as asamvijnana-pada, i.e. 
‘those for which there are no samvijnana-padas'} According to Vrsabha, specific 
stages such as curds have words (pada ) like mandaka, while the specific stages 
within them have no words to signify them ( vacaka ). * * 3 Thus, it becomes clear that 
the term samvijnana-pada means: (as a karma-dharaya compound) ‘a word which 
consists in being that from which a certain thing is understood’, that is, a word to 
convey something. 

It may be worth pointing out, in passing, that, to my knowledge, the term 
samvijnana-pada and its derivatives are not so commonly used by Indian theorists. I 
could only find the use of the negative compound asamvijnana-pada in the 
Bhavana-viveka of Mandanamisra. 4 This might suggest that Bhartrhari’s use of the 
term in question manifests the characteristics of his own philosophy of language. 

2. Bhartrhari does not use the term samvijnana-pada in the karika text but in the 
Vrtti. Moreover, in the Vrtti he uses it only in two contexts: (1) in connection with 
the determination of the distinction among things ( bheda , visesa) and (2) in connec¬ 
tion with the denotation of something essentially dependent ( paratantra ) as some¬ 
thing independent ( svatantra ). 5 


' VPV 1.94: yatha ksiram utpatti-pakse ’bhivyakti-pakse va sarpir-ddi-vikdra-prayuktam niyata- 

krama-rupair mandakddibhir avastha-visesair visista-samvijndna-pada-nibandhanair asamvijndna- 
padais cayujyamanam ... 

3 PDh ad VPV 1.94: samvijndna-pada-nibandhanaih iti. etany eva mandakddini tesdm avastha- 
visesandm padani. etesam eva ca ye ’ntar-ala-vibhagah suksma avasthd-visesah, na tesam vacako 
’stitv asamvijnana-paddh. 

4 BhViT 45.7M6.2: vukta evottare samanya-nirdesah; anyathd prasna-gatam tad-apeksanlyam 
syat, visesatas tu bhavanaya asamvijndna-pada-bhedatvat pardpadhana-vyajyamana-sphuta- 
visesayah. 

3 It is interesting that Mandanamisra describes bhdvana, or the act of bringing about as having 
the property of being asamvijnana-pada-bheda. This description gives the idea that bhavana has 
no word to convey its own distinction, which closely reflects the idea Bhartrhari advances in the 
former context. 

For the sake of reference, here I mention the interpretations of the word asamvijnana-pada- 
bheda given by Umbeka and Narayana: 

BhViT 46.14-16: bhavanavas tu pacaty-ddi-pade visesena samanva-nirdesa eva kartavyah, 
na hi tatra bhavana-visesa-pratipadakah kascic chabdo ’sti. 

BhViT 88.8-11: samvak visesdkarena jndyate 'rtho yena padena tat samvijndna-padam, tasva 
bhedo visesah samvijndna-pada-bhedah, na sa vidvate yasya bhavanavas sevam asamvijnana- 
pada-bheda, tad-bhdvo ’samvijndna-pada-bhedatvam. na kascid api sabdo bhavana-visesena 
grhita-sambandho ’stity arthah. 
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3. Let us first consider the former context (§ 2.1). 

3.1. In his Vrtti on VP 1.35 Bhartrhari says the following: 

(a) Connoisseurs of things such as coins can determine for some rea¬ 
sons that the things examined by them are a karsapana and the like in 
weight. But, even conceiving of the reasons, they cannot communicate 
those reasons to others. * * * * * 6 

(b) For, the reasons are subtle (suksma) and hence imperceptible, so 
that they have no well-established words to convey them. 7 

(c) Without repeated practice, even experts, extremely attentive, do not 
understand the distinction ( bheda ) among musical notes such as sadja, 
rsabha, gandhara, dhaivata, even if such distinction comes within the 
range of perception. 8 

The musical notes mentioned in (c) and the distinction among them will also be 
characterised as ‘those which have no fixed and well-established words to convey 
them’ (VPV 1.123: anavasthit&prasiddha-samvijndna-pada). 

The points made in (b) is this: the reasons connoisseurs of coins find for determin¬ 
ing the weight of the coins ( samadhigama-hetu ) are, as Vrsabha explains, imper¬ 
ceptible ( apratvaksa ), non-inferable (andnumdnika) and incommunicable ( anagamika ; 
in Bhartrhari’s words, asarnakhyeya). 9 


According to Umbeka, when bhavana is spoken of as asamvijndna-pada-bheda, it is implied 

that there is no word to convey a specific bhavana ( bhdvand-visesa-pratipddaka ). According to 

Narayana, the term samvijhana-pada-bheda means ‘a specific word to properly convey its mean¬ 

ing in a specific form’, so that, when bhavana is spoken of as asamvijhbna-pada-bhedd, it is im¬ 
plied that bhavana has no specific word by which it is conveyed in a specific fonn, namely that 

there is no word which has signification relation with a specific bhavana. 

6 VPV 1.35: na hi rupa-tarkadayah suksmdn aprasiddha-sarhvijhdna-paddn karsdpanddindm 
kalpayitvapi samadhigama-hetun parebhya akhydtum saknuvanti. 

7 See n. 6 above. 

s VPV 1.35: sadja-rsabha-gandhdra-dhaivatadi-bhedam va pratyaksa-pramana-visayam apy 
abhyasam antarenabhiynktah pranidhanavanto ’pi na pratipadyante. 

9 VP 1.35: 

paresam asamakhyeyam abhyasdd eva jayate / 
mani-rupyadi-vijnanam tad-vidam nanumanikam // 

PDh ad VPV 1.35: suksmdn iti visesanam, samadhigama-hetundm, dumvadhanah’dd [read: 
duravadhdranatvdd\ apratyaksatvam. ata evanumdndbhdvah. aprasiddha iti. prasiddham samvijhana- 
padarii nasti tesam samadhigama-hetundm ity dkhydnasydsakyatayandgamikatvam samam. 
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The point made in (c) is that the distinction among musical notes, which is imper¬ 
ceptible since it exists in a subtle form, comes to be perceived and determined 
through repeated practice. 

It is important to note here the following two points. First, even if a thing has no 
corresponding word to convey it ( asamvijnana-pada ), nonetheless the things exists, 
that is, it comes within the range of perception. Repeated practice, therefore, can 
make it possible to perceive and determine the thing. Secondly, it is simply because 
such a thing has no well-established word to convey it that it cannot be communi¬ 
cated to others. 

However, a question arises: How does a subtle thing come to be perceived and de¬ 
termined through repeated practice? In order to answer this question, we have to 
consider what Bhartrhari states in VP 1.123 and the Vrtti thereupon. 

3.2. VP 1.123 is very important in this regards, for Bhartrhari declares there that the 
denotative power of the word ( sabda-matra , sabda-sakti ) is the cause for under¬ 
standing the distinction among things: 

‘The distinction among things such as sadja is determined when con¬ 
veyed through words; therefore, all kinds of entities depend upon the 
powers of words ( sabda-matra).''™ 

Bhartrhari elaborates the point here as follows: 

(a) Indeed, any entity depends on a word to convey it, so that it enters 
into discourse when determined through recollection-determination, 
muttering-determination and form-determination. * 11 

(b) But, the distinction among the musical notes, sadja, rsabha, 
gdndhara, dhaivata, nisada, pancama, and madhyama , which have no 
fixed and well-established words to convey them, is not determined 
without understanding the words on which the determination of the 
distinction depends. 12 


10 VP 1.123: 

sadjadi-bhedah sabdena vydkhydto rupyate yatah / 
tasmad artha-vidhdh sarvah sabda-mdtra.su nisritdh II 

Rau (1977: 48) reads pada a as sabdadibhedah sabdena. I follow Iyer’s (1966: 182) reading. 
The term sabda-matra is glossed by Vrsabha by the term sabda-sakti. 

11 VPV 1.123: samvijnana-pada-nibandhano hi sarvo ’rthah smrti-niriipanayabhijalpa- 
nirupanayakdra-nirupanaya ca nirupyamano vyavaharam avatarati. 

12 VPV 1.123: sadja-rsabha-gandhara-dhaivata-nisada-pancama-madhyamandm canavasthi- 
taprasiddha-samvijndna-paddnam viseso ’vadharana-nibandhana-pada-pratyayam antarena 
navadharyate. 
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(c) For, cowherds, shepherds, and others also, who have invented 
( prakalpya ) the words which serve as the cause for the determination 
of distinction, undertake to make a discourse with reference to the dis¬ 
tinction among cows and others. 13 

(d) Therefore, a distinct entity, when imposed on words, 14 is mani¬ 
fested, picked out, and received by the cognition which is united with 
the denotative power of the word, which is impregnated with the word, 
and which is identical with the word ( sabdatmika ). 15 

(e) Words whose meanings are incommunicable are called ‘incommu¬ 
nicable’; terms such as sadja are among such words; they are defined 
as ‘general term’. On the other hand, words whose meanings are com¬ 
municable are called ‘communicable’; terms such as ‘cow’ are among 
such words; they are defined as ‘specific term’. 16 

There are several points to note. Let us first note (b) and (c). There exists the dis¬ 
tinction among musical notes and musicians can grasp the distinction. Similarly, 
there exists the distinction among cows and cowherds can grasp the distinction. It is 
highly important to note the point that since a word is the basis for the determination 
of the distinction among things, it is not until the word is understood that the dis¬ 
tinction is determined. This clearly implies that the determination of the distinction 
among things, as Vrsabha says, presupposes the application of specific words to 
them. 17 To explain. When a certain musical note is known as ‘This is sadja’’ or ‘This 
is named sadja ’ and another as ‘This is rsabha ’ or ‘This is named rsabha ’’, the dis¬ 
tinction between these two musical notes is determined. Similarly, when, by in¬ 
venting the names A and B, a certain cow is named A and known as ‘This is A’ and 


13 VPV 1.123: gopalavipaladayo 'pi hi nibandhana-padaniprakalpya gavadisu visesa-visavam 
vyavaharam arabhante. 

14 According to Vrsabha, this amounts to saying that a specific word appears as if engraved on 
a specific meaning. PDh ad VPV 1.123: tasminn arthe sa sabda utkirna iveti. 

15 VPV 1.123: tasmdt samakhyeyesv asamdkhyeyesu ca samanya-visesa-sabdesv adhyarudho 
bhedavan arthah sabda-sakti-samsrstaya sabddnuviddhayd sabdatmikaya buddhyd prakasyata, 
upagrhyate, svikriyate. 

16 See n. 15 and PDh ad VPV 1.123: samakhyeyesu iti. samakhveyarthah gavddi-pindesu ye 
sabdah pratyasyante te samakhyeya ity uktam. asamdkhyeydrthatvdd asamdkhyeydh sadjddayah. 
samakhyeya iti sakyarthe krtyah, samdkhyatum sakya iti. gavadinam arthanam sphutataram 
paricchedyataya sakyatvam. sadjadlnam ta durdkhydnd arthd iti. samanva-visesa-sabdesu iti. 
samanva-visesa-sabdah [read: samanya-sabdah\ sadjddayah. visesa-sabdah sannivesita ye 
gopdlakaih pindesu. 

17 PDh ad VPV 1.123: visesdvadharanaya sabda-visesa-nivesam asrayante. 
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another cow is named B and known as ‘This is B’, the distinction between these two 
cows is detennined. 

Let us next note (a) and (d). Bhartrhari has stated that any entity depends on a 
word to convey it. Words such as rsabha are the words to convey specific musical 
notes and names such as A are also the words to convey specific cows. As shown 
above, an entity ( artha ) is known as a specific one ( bhedavan arthah) when, de¬ 
pending on a word to convey it (word x), it is known as ‘This is x’ or ‘This is named 
x’. This is precisely what is meant by statement (d). What is more, according to 
Bhartrhari, the cognition ‘This is x’ is the cognition (1) in which the entity referred 
to by ‘this’ is identified with the word x, 18 (2) which is united with the denotative 
power of x, (3) which is impregnated with x, and (4) which is identical with x. It is 
to be noted in passing that, according to Vrsabha, smrti-nirupana is the recollection 
of the cognition ‘This is x’, or the determination of the cognition; abhijalpa- 
niriipana is the awareness of the word x and its meaning as identical with each 
other, or the detennination of the word; akara-nirupana is the determination of the 
x’s meaning as sadhana (karaka ) or as sadhya (kriya, act) to have a sentence 
meaning, or the determination of the meaning. 19 

Let us finally note (e). Bhartrhari characterises words such as sadja and words 
such as go are respectively as asamakhveya ‘incommunicable’ and as samakhyeya 
‘communicable’, according to whether they are fixed and well-established words. In 
addition, he describes the fonner type of word as samanya-sabda ‘general term’ and 
the latter type of word as visesa-sabda ‘specific term’. The underlying idea is this. 
When the word sadja is uttered by a speaker, the hearer to whom this word is unfa¬ 
miliar can only understand that something is meant by the speaker but cannot spec¬ 
ify what it is. On the other hand, when the word go is uttered, the hearer to whom 
this word is familiar can understand that an entity as excluded from non-cows is 
meant by the speaker. 20 


18 The identity between a word and its meaning is established when they are imposed on each 
other. See (d) and n. 14. 

19 PDh ad VPV 1.123: tat tu tathd paricchidyottaram sabddnuviddhayd buddhyd smaryate 
idam evam ca iti smrti-rupena. sabddrthayor abheda-darsanam abhijalpa-nirupana. idam asyah 
sadhanam, iyam esdrii sadhva ity akara-nimpana. ... athavd smrti-nirupanayd iti jndnasya 
nirupanam aha. abhijalpa-nirupanaya iti sabdasya. akara-nirupanaya ity arthasyaha. 

20 It is to be noted that the word called visesa-sabda denotes an entity excluded from others 
( vydvrttdrthdbhidhayin ), referring to the exclusion ( vyavrtti ), see VP 3.5.4cd: 

visesa-sabdair ucyante vydvrttarthabhidhayibhih / 

Cf. VPP 3.5.4: ekaika-vyavrtti-nistha hi bahavah sabda vastunipravartante. tathd ca te tatra 
visesa-sabda ity ucyante... 
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Such is an outline of what Bhartrhari states in his Vrtti on VP 1.1.23. All of this 
amounts to saying that, as said above, one cannot cognise distinct things without 
resorting to the words which are capable of conveying them. The question has arisen 
how a subtle thing comes to be perceived and determined through repeated practice. 
Now the answer to this question is: By means of coming to be cognised as ‘This is 
x’ by the cognition which is impregnated with the word x capable of conveying the 
thing referred to by ‘this’. 

3.3. As shown, in Bhartrhari’s view, verbalisation is an essential factor of cognition. 
We have to note, however, that he has said that the musical note sadja, even if it 
comes within the range of perception, cannot be determined without being cognised as 
‘This is sadja' . The next question to consider is how verbalisation is associated with 
cognising existent things. To this question, the Vrtti on VP 1.131 will give an answer. 

(a) Things are to be known by a person according to the person’s 
sabda-bhavana, or the residual traces of linguistic ability, which con¬ 
sist in being such in which things to be verbalised are merged. 21 

(b) Even if a non-conceptual cognition ( avikalpakam jhdnani) arises of 
such things, no effect is brought about by it. 22 

(c) For instance, when one walks quickly and touches things such as 
grass and pebbles, a cognition arises. 

(d) But even if such a cognition arises, the state of the cognition is a 
specific one. 

(e) For, in this state of cognition which contains an about-to-sprout 
seed of the residual traces of linguistic ability ( abhimukhi-bhuta- 
sabda-bhavana-blja), when denotative powers of words manifest 
themselves, the cognition gets impregnated with words ( sabdanuviddha ) 
and follows the denotative powers of the words to determine its object 
(, sabda-sakty-anupatin ). 

(f) The entity itself ( vastv-atman ) which is the object of such a cogni¬ 
tion is said to be cognised ( jnayata ity abhidhiyate) when it is obtained 
through its cognitive image ( akriyamana ) 23 and picked out by that 
cognition. 


21 VPV 1.131: yathasya sarhhrta-rupa sabda-bhavana tatha jheyesv arthesutpannenapy 
avikalpakena jhanena kdryam na kriyate. 

22 For (b)-(h), see note 25 below. 

23 PDh ad VPV 1.131: dkriyamanah iti. visistenakarena sabdanuviddhena spastena labhyamanah. 
When an entity is definitely cognised by the cognition impregnated with a word to which a specific 
image of the entity appears, it is spoken of as akriyamana ‘being obtained through its cognitive image’. 
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(g) Under this condition, the entity is understood by the cognition 
( jnananugata ) and appears clearly in it ( vyakta-rupa-pratyavabhdsa). 

(h) Words that pick out meanings ( arthopagrahin ) 24 are of two types: 
‘communicable’ words such as go and ‘incommunicable’ words such 
as sadja. 25 The denotative power of words is fixed for each of their 
meanings. 26 

Statement (a) is made under Bhartrhari’s well-known thesis that verbalisability is 
immanent in our cognitive faculty. 27 A part of (e), (f), and (g) say the same thing as 
(d) in the previous section. What is stated in (h) overlaps with what is stated in (e) in 
the previous section. We have to note here (b)-(e). What Bhartrhari argue there is 
this. 

When one walks quickly and touches grass, a cognition, i.e. a tactile sensation, 
arises of it. This cognition is a non-conceptual cognition. Even if the grass is cog¬ 
nised, practically nothing is cognised. For, in that state of cognition, the function of 
the seed of the residual traces of linguistic ability has not been activated. The grass 
is said to be cognised when it is cognised by the cognition which is impregnated 
with the word for it. It is not until the function of the seed is activated that the de¬ 
notative power of the word manifests itself. 28 

It is important to note two points. One is that an entity is said to be cognised when 
it is cognised through a cognition which is impregnated with the word for it; if it is 
not cognised through such a cognition, practically nothing is cognised. The other is 


24 That is, words which convey meanings, see PDh ad VPV 1.131: arthopagrahinam iti. artha- 
pratipadakdnam. 

28 PDh ad VPV 1.131: akhyeya-rupanbm iti. dikhydtum sakyate riipam yescirh gavadi-sabdavat. 
andkhyeya-rupdndm iti. sadjddivat. yato na tesam arthah parydydntarendkhyatum sakyate. 

26 VPV 1.131: tad yathd. tvaritam gacchatas trna-lostddi-sarhsparsdt saty api jnane kdcid eva 
sa jndndvastha yasyam abhimukhi-bhuta-sabda-bhdvand-bijdydm dvir-bhutasv arthopagrahinam 
dkhyeya-nipbndm andkhyeya-rupdndm ca sabddndm praty-artha-niyatasu saktisu sabddnuviddhena 
sabda-sakty-anupatina jnanendkriyambna upagrhyamdno vastv-atmd jndndnugato vyakta-rupa- 
pratyavabhaso jnayata ity abhidhiyate. 

27 VPV 1.130: anadis caisa sabda-bhdvana prati-purusam avasthita-jhana-bija-parigraha. na 
hy etasyah kathancit pauruseyatvam sambhavati. According to Bhartrhari, the residual traces of 
linguistic ability contain the seed of cognition, which is established in each human being; and, 
such residual traces of linguistic ability are beginningless, for they can never be artificial. 

28 Saying that a word has the power to convey its meaning amounts to saying that the word is 
capable of determining an entity. Note Vrsabha’s following comments in PDh ad VPV 1.131: 
(1 ) sabdasya saktir artha-pratipadanam, tad-upadarsane 'rtha-rupa-pratipatteh, gaur ay am asvo 
’yam iti; (2) pratiniyatartha-paricchedopayoginyo hi tdh. artha-niriipana-yogata [read: artha- 
nirupana-yogyatd] sabdasya saktir ity ukta. tasydm hi prabuddhbydm taj-jnanam tayartham 
nirupayati. 
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that there is a case in which the seed of the residual traces of linguistic ability does 
not come up. 

The first point will remind us of what Bhartrhari says in his Vrtti on VP 1.129: 

‘Even if it exists as a thing to be cognised, an entity is as good as non¬ 
existent as long as it is not picked out by a verbal expression.’ 29 

According to Bhartrhari, even an existent thing is regarded as non-existent, for 
what is said to exist is just what enters into discourse ( vyavaharahga ). As shown, 
what enters into discourse is only an entity which is cognised by a cognition im¬ 
pregnated with the word for it. 

The second point is explained by Bhartrhari in his Vrtti on VP 1.132 as follows: 

(a) Speech-element ( vag-rupa-matra ) inheres in all cognitions, just as 
the essential property of being an illuminator inheres in fire and that of 
being consciousness in the mind ( antar-vamin ). The subtle penetration 
of speech ( vag-rupa ) recurs even in the state which lacks ostensible 
mental activity. 30 

(b) The illumination (prakasa ) which first comes into relation with 
external objects makes the bare essence of an entity shine forth, since 
the causes for the use of the word cannot be apprehended because of 
the function, which cannot be designated as this or that, of the seed of 
the residual traces of linguistic ability ( sabda-bhavana-bija). n 

According to Vrsabha, it is said that the function of the seed of the residual traces 
of linguistic ability cannot be designated as this or that as long as this function is not 
activated. ' 2 In the light of Bhartrhari’s denotation theory, the cause for applying a 
word to an entity must be the delimiting factor ( upadhi ) of the entity. 33 Conse- 


29 VPV 1.129: sad api vag-vyavaharenanupagrhitam artha-rupam asata tulyam. 

30 VPV 1.132: yathd prakasakatvam agneh sva-riipam caitanyam vantar-ydminas tathd 
jnanam api sarvam vag-rupa-matranugatam. yapy asancetitavasthd tasyani api siiksmo vag- 
rupanugamo ’bhyavartate. 

31 VPV 1.132: yo ’piprathamopanipatl bdhyesv arthesu prakdsah sa nimittandm aparigrahena 
vastu-svarupa-matram idam tad ity avvapadesyaya vrttyd pratyavabhdsayati. 

32 PDh ad VP 1.132: vyapadesyayd iti. sabda-bhavana vidyamanapi sa karyabhavan na tatra 
vrttim labheta. Bhartrhari says that when an entity is cognised by the cognition which is impreg¬ 
nated with a word, it appears clearly in that cognition ( vvakta-rupa-pratyavabhasa ); see (g). 
Vrsabha remarks that in this situation the entity is what can be designated as this or that. PDh ad 
VP 1.131: vyakta-rupa iti. vyakta-rupah pratyavabhaso ’smin. idam tad iti vyapadesa-rupah’at. 

33 VP 3.5.2abc: dravyasyavvapadesasya ya upadlyate gunah. bhedako vyapadesaya... Ac¬ 
cording to Vrsabha, what Bhartrhari means by the term nimitta (‘cause’) here is a qualifier ( visesana) 
connected with an entity; see PDh ad VPV 1.132: tesaih vastu-sambandhindm gotvadmarii 
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quently, when such a cause is not apprehended, it is natural that the entity is beyond 
verbalisation. In this situation, it has to be said that such a cognition manifests the 
entity as a bare entity, in an unqualified form, 34 and hence that it is not distinctly 
perceived. 

All these things make it clear that in Bhartrhari’s view what is beyond verbalisa¬ 
tion, namely what is beyond conceptualisation, is beyond the reach of ordinary cog¬ 
nitive states and thoughts, practically a non-existent thing. This is the underlying 
view on which Bhartrhari argues that the musical note sadja, even if it comes within 
the range of perception, cannot be determined without being cognised as ‘This is 
sadja". 

3.4. In view of what has been said, let us then consider another case in which it is 
argued that the determination of the distinction among things depends upon the 
word. The instance is an expression of excellence (prakrsta-vyapadesa ), such as 
suklataram rupam asya —‘The colour of this is whiter’. 

3.4.1. Let us first of all keep in mind a basic framework for the expression of excel¬ 
lence. Bhartrhari says: 

‘A quality is the cause to convey excellence [in respect of a substance 
(i dravya )]. If the quality is presented as an independent thing (i.e. as a 
substance), the excellence in respect of it is understood only on the ba¬ 
sis of its quality which resides in it.’ 35 

The point here is this. In order to convey excellence in respect of a substance, one 
has to resort to a quality which resides in the substance. The quality is susceptible to 
substantialisation. When one wishes to convey excellence in respect of a quality, 
which one has substantialised, one has to resort to the quality which resides in the 
substantialised quality. 

Now Bhartrhari says the following in regard to the utterance suklataram rupam 
asya: 


visesanam. In Bhartrhari’s denotation theory, the terms guna, visesana, and upadhi are synony¬ 
mous with one another. 

34 PDh ad VPV 1.132: tato visesana-rahitam eva vastupratyayati. 

35 VP 1.65: 

gunah prakarsa-hetur yah svdtantryenopadisyate / 
tasvasritdd gundd eva prakrstatvam pratiyate II 
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(a) In the utterance in question there does not occur any word to convey 
the distinction among white colours ( samvijnana-padantarabhava ) 
other than the word sukla ? 6 

(b) Therefore, what are understood to be the causes of the expression 
of excellence (prakrsta-vyapadesa-hetu) are the differentiators ( visesa ) 
characterised as follows : 17 

(c) They are other than what is denoted by an affix which signifies the 
cause for the occurrence of the word ( bhava-pratyaya). 

(d) They are understood from the word sukla which denotes a white 
colour in general ( tulya-sruty-upagrhlta ). 

(e) They reside in the colour white which is spoken of as a substance, 
just as the colour white resides in a substance such as a cloth 
(saukalyavad eva rupasritah). 

(f) Insofar as the expression of excellence is made in respect of a qual¬ 
ity which resides in a substance and which can be referred to by ‘this’ 
or ‘that’ and hence can be denoted as something principal, there is no 
end to the resulting of the abstraction of a property, which takes place 
when another cause for the expression of excellence is assumed . 38 

Let us first note (c). Concerning the question of what the cause for excellence in 
the utterance suklataram rupam asva is, Bhartrhari, first of all, points out that the 
generic property whiteness ( saukalya , svaitya), which is denoted by the affix svaN, 
cannot serve as the cause for excellence in being white because the generic property 
‘whiteness’ resides in all white colours and cannot serve to distinguish among white 
colours. Then he submits the alternative solution presented here. 39 
It is important to note (a). Bhartrhari states that, in the given utterance, there is no 
word to convey the distinction among white colours. His idea here is this. One can 
have different shades of white. If one wishes to specify the colour white more pre- 


36 VPV 1.65: samvijhana-paddntardbhavad va bhava-pratyayair anirdesyas tulya-sruty- 
upagrhitah sauklvavad eva rupdisrita visesah prakrsta-vyapadesa-hetavo vijndyante. 

Suppose that there are white and non-white substances. The quality white serves to differen¬ 
tiate the white substance from the non-white one. In this respect the item sukla which conveys the 
distinction among colours is considered to be a samvijhana-pada with respect to that distinction. 

37 For (b)-(e), see note 36. 

-' s VPV 1.65: ydvac cedarii tad iti vyapadesyasya pradhanyenasritasya prakrsta-vyapadesah 
kriyate tavad avicchinno 'yam nimittdntara-parikalpana-dharma-prasanga iti. 

39 VPV 1.65: suklataram rupam asyetra [read: asyety atra] tu rupasya dravyatvendpadane 
krivamane rupdsrita-nimittdt prakrsta-vyapadesah prakalpate. na ca guna-sdmdnyam sveta-samavayi 
svaittyam ekatvdd bheda-hetuh sambhavatiti samsargi-dharmantarasrayo ’vantarasydikasydpi 
bhedah parikalpyate. 
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cisely, one can use a modifier, such as ‘bright’. One can seek differentiating proper¬ 
ties such as bhasvaratva or brightness to have this kind of utterance. In the utterance 
in question, obviously, a term such as bhasvara, which denotes the property bright¬ 
ness, is not used. The term bhasvara is properly described as samvijhana-pada with 
respect to brightness, since it signifies ‘brightness’. 40 It goes without saying that this 
property is considered to reside in the white colour functioning as a substance (e). 

As (d) states, the meaning ‘brightness’ in question lies within the domain of the 
word sukla. This is because this word denotes different white colours with different 
shades. It can denote a bright white colour. 

Let us note (f). Bhartrhari maintains that a quality is the cause for denoting excel¬ 
lence in respect of a substance; when excellence in respect of the quality is to be 
denoted, the quality of that quality is sought. Even if, theoretically, there would be 
no end to this process of abstracting some quality or other, it is natural that when 
one has no knowledge of the word to convey the differentiating property, one can¬ 
not have any further utterance. It is significant that in the given context Bhartrhari 
considers the word bhasvara as samvijhana-pada. For, this shows that he holds that 
one who uses the utterance in question must have obtained the knowledge of the 
word which serves as the cause for determining the distinction among white colours 
in respect of brightness and must have determined the distinction. We have to recall 
that Bhartrhari regards samvijhana-pada as avadharana-nibandhana-pada. * * 4] There¬ 
fore, if, with a certain word, one can detennine the distinction among bright white 
colours, one can have the utterance rupam asya bhdsvarataram —‘This is of a 
brighter white.’ But this implies that if one cannot detennine the distinction in 
question due to the lack of the knowledge of samvijhana-pada for it, one cannot 
have such an utterance. 42 

4. Let us turn now to the context in which Bhartrhari uses the term samvijhana-pada 
to deal with the denotation of something essentially dependent as something inde¬ 
pendent (§ 2. (2)). The context is the one in which he discusses the unsignifiability 
of the relation ( sambandha ). What I mean by ‘the unsignifiability of the relation’ is 
what Bhartrhari asserts in VP 3.3.3^4. 

‘[3] When the utterance “This is the signifier of that” or “That is the 

significand of this” is used, the relation between word and meaning is 


40 PDh ad VPV 1.65: na hi tesam kimcit samvijhana-padam bhasvaradi-sabdavad ihdsti. 

41 See § 3.2. 

4 “ Helaraja explains as follows in VPP 3.5.3: tatrapi dharmdntarasya prddhanye tad- 
aparasrita-dharma-nimitta eva prakarsa iti yavat sambhavati sabda-vyapdrcis tdvad aparyavasanam 
eva dharmanam iti ... yada tn sabda-vyaparoparamas tada dharmantara-paryesanaparyavasvati. 
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understood from the genitive ending. On the basis of this [relation] the 
identity ( tattva ) of word and meaning is also expressed. [4] There is no 
word to denote a relation in terms of its own property. Because it is 
absolutely dependent, its form cannot be referred to by its own 
word.’ 43 

There are two points to note here. First, a relation (yoga, sambandha ) between 
word and its meaning enters into our consciousness through the use of genitive 
endings. Secondly, there is no nominal term which signifies a relation qua relation: 
a relation is absolutely dependent (atyanta-paratantratva); its characteristic form is 
not referred to by any particular nominal term. 

Now, on this assumption, Bhartrhari describes a relation using the term samvijnana- 
pada in his Vrtti on VP 2.439: 44 

(a) In the utterance ‘There is a contact of two fingers’ (angulyoh 
samyogah), the contact ( samyoga ), even if it is a relation, is denoted as 
something independent (svatantra) by a samvijnana-pada such as 
samyoga (‘contact’). 

(b) The contact is understood here as what has the property of being a 
relatum (sambandhin), just like the servant in the utterance ‘the king’s 
servant’ (rajhah purusah ), even if it is a relation. 

(c) In the utterance ‘There is inherence between the contact and its 
holder’ (samyoga-samyoginoh samavdyah), on the other hand, the re¬ 
lation with the contact, understood to be a relatum, becomes the cause 
for the occurrence of the genitive ending. 

The point made in (a) is that with reference to the relation contact (samyoga), the 
term samyoga, a nominal term, is a samvijnana-pada. Besides, the point made in (b) 
is that the term samyoga denotes this relation as being independent ( svatantra ) and 
hence as being a relatum with respect to its property (sambandhin), but not in its 
own property. 


43 VP 3.3.3—4: 

... vdcya iti sasthyapratiyate / 
yogah sabdarthayos tattvam apy ato vyapadisyate II 
nabhidhancim sva-dharmena sambandhasvasti vacakam / 
atyanta-paratantratvad rupcim nasyapadisyate II 

44 VPV 2.439: angulyoh samyoga iti sambandho 'pi saihyoga[h] samvijnana-padena svatantro 
’bhidhiyamanah purusadivat sambandhidharmabhidhiyate / sambandhi-sambandhas tu sasthya 
nimittatvdya kalpate / My special thanks are due to Professor Ashok Aklujkar for permission to 
use his unpublished edition of the Vrtti to read this passage. See Ogawa (forthcoming). 
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What all this implies is the following: contact qua relation cannot be denoted by 
the term samyoga and, with reference to contact qua relation, this term is not a 
samvijndna-pada. These points are stressed by Helaraja in his Prakasa on 
VP 3.3.4. 45 According to him, when, extracting a relation from its relatum, one 
speaks of the relation using the term sambandha, one cannot refer directly to the 
relation qua relation with that term, since in this case one can only speak of the rela¬ 
tion in question as something dependent ( sva-pradhana ). Helaraja clearly states that 
a relation qua relation is asamvijnana-pada, or what has no word by which it can be 
conveyed; and that it is to be understood from the effect of the occurrence of the 
genitive ending ( karyaika-gamya ). It is to be noted that when Helaraja says that a 
relation qua relation is asamvijnana-pada, he implies that it has no term which, 
entering into its own essence, conveys it ( tat-svarupa-nivesi-sarhvijndna-pada ). 46 

As shown above, one cannot have a discourse on a relation without resorting to a 
samvijndna-pada, such as ‘ sambandha'. But ‘relation’ has no samvijndna-pada of 
its own by which one could capture its essence. ‘Relation’ as a substantialised entity 
has its samvijndna-pada, while ‘relation’ per se has no corresponding samvijndna- 
pada. That is characteristic of what is in essence of a dependent nature, such as re¬ 
lation. 47 And that is why in (c) Bhartrhari has to say sasthya pratiyate, namely that 
the relation is understood from the use of the genitive ending. The point is that there 
does exist a relation and it is determined as a distinct entity, but it has to be indi¬ 
cated with the genitive ending. 

5. A close look at what is called asamvijnana-pada has revealed the following 
points: First, a thing characterised as asamvijnana-pada exists in an indistinct way. 
Secondly, the word called samvijndna-pada denotes a distinct entity; but, in 
some cases, not in its own form. 


45 VPP 3.3.4: tato niskrsya sambandha-sabdena sva-pradhanah sambandhi-rupatayabhi- 
dhiyamano na sdksdt sprastum sakyata ity asamvijndna-padah kdryaika-gamyah. 

46 Regarding the term samavdya (‘inherence’), the following idea is expressed by Helaraja in 
VPP 3.3.19: nitya-paratantra-rupas casau samavaya-sabdad api ndvcidhdryate prayoktr- 
pratipattrbhyam iti na tat-svarupa-nivesi-samvijndna-padam kimcanasti ity avacya eva bhavato 
’yam. sambandhi-rupataya tu svatantrah samavayah sabdad avagamyate. 

47 According to Bhartrhari, the nominal terms dis (‘direction’), sbdhana (‘accomplisher’), kriva 
(‘action’) and kala (‘time’) signify their meanings as substances, so that they do not refer to the 
essence of being a power ( sakti ) the direction and others have; see VP 3.6.1: 

dik sadhanam kriya kala iti vastv-abhidhayinah / 
sakti-rupe padarthanam atyantam anavasthitah / 

In Bhartrhari’s view, power consists in being what renders service ( upakarin ) and hence in 
being something dependent. See OGAWA (forthcoming). 
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As shown above, the word called samvijnana-pada is the word called avadharana- 
nibandhana-pada which, denoting a distinct entity differentiated from others, serves 
to determine the distinction among things. This clearly shows that Bhartrhari argues 
that the world we experience is segmented into distinct things by virtue of our lan¬ 
guage. The word characterised as samvijnana-pada is involved in such segmenta¬ 
tion, and what is signified by such a word is precisely what enters into discourse. 
This means that we have to depend on samvijnana-pada for a thing so that we may 
speak of the thing. To speak of a relation, for example, we have to use the nominal 
term sambandha which is a samvijnana-pada with respect to a relation as a sub- 
stantialised entity. It is noteworthy that verbalisation presupposes substantialisation 
in Bhartrhari’s denotation theory. But we also have to note that how it is spoke of is 
different from how it is. The most important point to keep in mind with respect to 
Bhartrhari’s philosophy of language is that only the world as we speak of it is exis¬ 
tent, namely that an entity is said to be existent only when it becomes a meaning of 
a word. 
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Major Points of Vacaspati’s Disagreement with Mandana 

DIWAKAR ACHARYA 


The first two works of Vacaspatimisra I, the Nyaya-kanikd and Tattva-samiksa 1 , 
are commentaries on Mandanamisra’s works. This indicates that Vacaspati initially 
studied Mimamsa, focusing especially on Mandana. His study of Mandana’s 
Mimamsa works made him gradually develop his interest further in the latter’s 
Vedanta work, the Brahma-siddhi (BSi), before he found his way to Nyaya. As a 
result, Vacaspati’s tenets are influenced by Mandana’s thought, particularly insofar 
as they reflect Mimamsa and Vedanta 2 . The Bhamatl, which establishes a distinct 
school of interpretation of the Brahma-sutra-sahkara-bhasva (BSSBh), is mainly 
based on the foundation of the Brahma-siddhi and Vacaspatimisra’s commentary 
thereon, the Tattva-samiksa (TSam). It is not unknown to the scholars of Indian 
philosophy that most of distinctive features of the Bhamatl- school have their roots 
in Mandana’s views as set forth in the Brahma-siddhi. In the Bhamatl, Vacaspati¬ 
misra resorts to the Brahma-siddhi whenever he faces unclear points in the Sahkara- 
bhasva, and so invariably explains the text convincingly. Therefore, Vacaspatimisra 
is blamed by some traditional authors for following Mandanamisra blindly. 

My impression, however, is that this is not always true, at least in the final stage 
of his writing career. It is true that Vacaspatimisra appears to have been heavily 


I would like to express my gratitude to Prof. Ashok Aklujkar (University of British Colum¬ 
bia), Prof. Harunaga Isaacson and Prof. Emeritus Albrecht Wezler (Universitat Hamburg) for their 
critical comments on an earlier draft of this paper. I am grateful to Prof. Akihiko Akamatsu 
(Kyoto University) for his offer to present this issue in the VAADA lecture series of the 21st 
century COE Program at Kyoto University in October 2005.1 am also grateful to Mr. Philip Pierce 
(Nepal Research Centre) for going over my English. 

1 On chronological order of Vacaspati’s works, see ACHARYA (2006: xxxi-xxxiii). 

2 Following the line of Mandanamisra and further developing it, Vacaspatimisra brings to¬ 
gether the Mimamsa and Nyaya theories of error as two dimensions of a combined theory of error 
in Vedanta, which, if observed from two different angles, is equally acceptable to all these three 
schools (see ACHARYA (2006: lxvii-lxviii)). I intend to compare concerned passages at some other 
occasion in near future. 


Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy 

Warsaw Indological Studies 3 (2011/2016) 433M45. 
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influenced by Mandanamisra’s ideas but, at the same time, we find him reconsid¬ 
ering the latter’s positions and refining them in the Bhamati. There it appears that he 
developed further arguments or even new ideas from simple points made by 
Mandana and blended them with the ideas of Sankara. Not only that, Vacaspatimisra 
in the Bhamati seems to differ from Mandanamisra on a number of crucial points. I 
shall reflect upon them here briefly. 


1. Levels of Brahman Realisation 

Firstly, Vacaspati does not agree with Mandana on the levels of realisation of Brah¬ 
man. At the beginning of the Nivoga-kanda, Mandana mentions three possible levels 
of Brahman realisation: verbal knowledge, meditative knowledge and the final intui¬ 
tive knowledge. In the Tattva-samiksa, Vacaspati briefly comments on the passage, 
saying nothing specific from his side, but in the Bhamati he delimits the third as the 
profound meditation ( nididhyasana ) in the form of continuity of the mind ( citta- 
santati-maya ) and identifies the intuitive knowledge as a fourth form at the top, and 
proceeds to justify its necessity. This fourth level of realisation is an original idea on 
the part of Vacaspati; however, his speculation is grounded in Mandana’s discourse. 
Let us compare the following passages from the Brahma-siddhi and Bhamati'. 

‘There are three [levels of] realisation with regard to Brahman. The 
first comes from verbal knowledge (lit. word). Another is the realisa¬ 
tion variously known as meditation, contemplation and cultivation, 
which is a continuation of the first realisation from the verbal knowl¬ 
edge, and the other takes the form of intuitive perception, when the 
state of completion occurs and all mental fabrications have ceased.’ ’ 

‘There are four [levels of] realisation with regard to Brahman. The first 
is reached by merely studying sentences from the Upanisads; this is 
known as the “act of hearing”. The second is reached by studying of 
the same Upanisadic sentences but at the same time reflecting on 
them; this is known as the “act of reflection”. The third is the profound 


3 BSi 1.74: tisras ca pratipattavo brahmani. prathamd tdvac chabdat, anya sabdatpratipadya 
tat-santanavati dhyana-bhavanopasanadi-sabdci-vacya, anya tato labdha-nispattir vigalita-nikhila- 
vikalpa saksat-karana-rupci, see ACHARYA (2006: 156). 

Vacaspatimisra’s commentary on this passage runs as follows (ACHARYA (2006: 156-157)): 
“atma jnatavyah ” iti hi kila brahmani pra[ti\(pattir vidhiyate, ti)sras ca tdh sambhavantity aha — 
tisras ceti. anya tatah santanavatyah pratiter adara-nairantarya-dirgha-kalasevana-labdha- 
paripakaya ( labdha-nispattir viga)lita-nikhila-vikalpd, visesana-visesva-bhava-nirbhaso ’vacchinna- 
visaya-pratyavo vikalpah, tad-rahitety arthah. 
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meditation in the form of a continuation of the mind, and the fourth is 
the state of the intuitive perception in the form of a particular mode of 
the mind. Absolute unity is an inherent property of this fourth state.’ 4 

In the above passage from the Bhamati, Vacaspati clearly states that verbal 
knowledge continues up to the second level, and on the third level merely continuity 
of thought prevails, while on the fourth level intuitive realisation occurs from a par¬ 
ticular operation of mind. 5 

Thus, according to him, a particular operation of the mind following upon impres¬ 
sions of ‘hearing’ ( sravana ), ‘reflection’ or ‘spiritual cultivation’ ( manana ) and 
‘meditation’ ( nididhyasana ) causes the final and direct realisation of Brahman. For 
the followers of the Vivarana- school of Sankara Vedanta, the latter is caused by the 
hearing of the Upanisadic sentences being perfected by spiritual cultivation and 
meditation. This is one of the major points of difference between the two schools of 
interpretation among the followers of Sankara Vedanta. 

This question is of great importance because it involves another controversial 
point of debate concerning the capacity of the Upanisadic sentences. In Vacaspati’s 
scheme, spiritual cultivation is fundamental and necessary; the Upanisadic sentences 
can produce only indirect knowledge of Brahman, and without spiritual cultivation 
direct realisation of Brahman is not possible. This is not acceptable to the followers 
of the Vivarana- school, since it limits the capacity of the Upanisadic sentences. 

In Mandana’s three-level scheme, the third level is already the final stage of intui¬ 
tive perception and is said to be a culmination of the second level and free of all 
fabrications and diversities. 6 This level is already the level of final culmination, and 
there is no scope for the fourth in this scheme. 

In the Brahma-sutra-sahkara-bhasya there is not the slightest allusion to a fourth 
level or a passage that would admit such a stage. In the Pahca-padika (PP) and 
Vivarana , there is no mention of the fourth level either. Therefore, we must say that 


4 Bhamati ad BSSBh 3.4.26: catasrah pratipattayo brahmani. prathama tdvad upanisad- 
vdkya-sravana-mdtrdd bhavati yam kila acaksate sravanam iti. dvitlya mimdmsd-sahitd tasmad 
eva upanisad-vakydd yam acaksate mananam iti. trtiya citta-santati-mayi, yam acaksate 
nididhydsanam iti. caturthi saksat-karavati vrtti-rupa, nantciryam hi tasydh kaivalyam iti. 

J This operation of the mind in later Vedanta texts is identified as being in a pure and undif¬ 
ferentiated state. 

6 It is not clear from Mandana’s passage, however, whether or not the verbal knowledge 
which is continued in the second level continues till the third, where it is culminated. This can be 
interpreted either way: Anandapurna in BhSu thinks that this final culmination takes place by 
means of hearing ( sravana-dvara ); and if he is right, Prakasatman is closer to Mandana. In any 
case, Mandana’s stance is less disputable than that of Vacaspati’s. 
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this is an original idea on the part of Vacaspati which is not in agreement with 
Mandana’s thought. 


2. Liberation in life 

Once Brahman is realised, what happens to the realised person? Does his body 
immediately collapse, that is, does he die, due to the total annihilation of ignorance 
(i avidya ) and karman brought about by the realisation of Brahman? If not, how does 
his body remain functional after such an annihilation? 

Mandana says that it all depends either upon leftover traces of the cause of the 
body {avidya), which was once in operation (labdha-vrtti), or upon the residual 
effect of this cause, or upon both of them. 7 The bodies of those who have no such 
traces may immediately collapse, but those who have such traces may persevere in a 
bodily state for some time, this state being termed ‘liberation in life’ (jivan-mukti ). 
Mandana holds a person in this state to be a man of stable insight {sthita-prajna) 
and explains that he might not be a siddha, one who has already attained the goal, 
but still a sadhaka, one who has reached a highly advanced stage in spiritual culti¬ 
vation and is waiting for the final realisation. He writes: 

‘We say, first of all, the man of stable insight is not a siddha (i.e. one 
who has accomplished the goal), for whom avidya has entirely disap¬ 
peared, but a sadhaka (i.e. one who is still progressing towards the goal) 
who has reached a particular state, and we do not say that the body is 
dropped immediately after the realisation of Brahman. He awaits the ex¬ 
tinction of the karman whose effects are still in motion. Here the one 
enjoys immediate liberation, whereas the other suffers some delay.’ 8 

On this point, Vacaspati does not follow Mandana, and indeed even refutes him, 
following Sankara. According to Sankara, a question like whether a realised person 
dies or continues to live is not a matter of debate, for the realisation of Brahman 
brings about annihilation of only that portion of karman which has not fructified and 
begun to produce results ( anarabdha ) but not of that which has begun to produce 
results (prdrabdha ). Sankara writes: 


7 Mandanamisra’s preference seems to be for the second alternative (see below, p. 437). As 
commentators think, inasmuch as differences in the mind produce impressions and the body con¬ 
tinues to exist. 

8 BSf 130-131: ucyate — sthita-prajhas tdvan na vigalita-nikhilavidyah siddhah, kim tu sadhaka 
evavasthd-visesam praptah syat. na ca hrumah — brahma-vedananantara eva deha-viyogah. 
drabdha-kdrya-karma-ksayam bhogena pratiksata iti tatra kasva cit tat-kalo ’pavargah, kasva cit 
kiyarils cit ksepah. 
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‘Moreover, one should not debate in this point whether a realised per¬ 
son bears his body for some time or not. How could the realisation of 
Brahman, a conception of one’s mind, negate endurance of a body af¬ 
fected by some other [conception]? This point is explained in both the 
s rut is and smrtis by describing the characteristics of a man of stable 
insight. Therefore, it can be concluded that on the strength of realisa¬ 
tion there is extinction only of those vices and virtues the effects of 
which are not yet in motion.’ 9 

As already stated, Vacaspatimisra in the Bhamati not only accepts the position of 
Sankara on this issue but also refutes Mandanamisra’s position by stating that a 
sthita-prajha or jivan-mukta cannot be a sadhaka awaiting the final realisation but 
must be a siddha, and that there is no higher state than this to be accomplished. Here 
is Vacaspatimisra’s commentary on the above excerpt from the Brahma-sutra- 
sdhkara-bhdsya : 

‘On the mula expression one should not debate...: the man of stable 
insight is not one who is still progressing towards the goal {sadhaka), 
for there is not any more primal conception that could be based on the 
supremacy of even further meditation. Rather, the man of stable in¬ 
sight is without a superior and is one who has already accomplished 
the goal ( siddha).' 10 

It should also be noted that Mandanamisra does not think that the realised person 
has to consume the prarabdha-karman by experiencing its results; he seems to say that 
what remains even in the state of jivan-mukti is merely an impression of prarabdha- 
karman but not the residue itself. Thus he mentions the contrary position and refutes it: 


9 BSSBh 4.1.15: api ca ndivatra vivaditavyam — brahma-vida hath cit kalam sariram dhriyate 
na va dhriyata iti. katham hy ekasya sva-hrdaya-pratyayam brahma-vedanam deha-dharanam 
caparena pratikseptum sakyeta? sruti-smrtisu ca sthita-prajna-laksana-nirdesenaitad eva nirucyate. 
tasmad anarabdha-kdryayor eva sukrta-duskrtayor vidya-samarthyat ksaya iti nirnayah. 

10 Bhamati ad BSSBh 4.1.15: api ca ndivatra vivaditavyam iti. sthita-prajnas ca na sadhakah; 
tasyottarottara-dhyanotkarsena purva-pratyayanavasthitatvat. niratisayas tu sthita-prajnah. sa ca 
siddha eva. 

Interestingly enough, Amalananda in commenting upon this passage expressly states that 
Vacaspati has here refuted Mandana, see KT on Bhamati ad BSSBh 4.1.15: bhdsye sthita-prajha- 
laksana-nirdeso jivan-mukti-sadhaka uktah. tatra sthita-prajnah sadhako na sdksdt-karavdn iti 
mandana-misrair uktarh dusanam uddharati — sthita-prajnas ceti .—‘In the Bhdsya, a mention of 
the characteristics of the man of stable insight [found in the Upanisadic and smrti texts] is said to 
be the proof of “liberation in life”. In this context, Vacaspati takes out the fault Mandana [pointed 
out] that the man of stable insight is one who is still progressing ( sadhaka ) but not one who has 
obtained the intuitive perception, and writes "The man of stable insight.. 
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‘Some people, however, think that cessation of the karman set for fruition 
is not possible, just as in the case of an arrow impetuous [in its course] or 
a wheel [in motion], and that for this reason it is necessary to wait for the 
cessation of such karman. That is not true. An arrow can certainly be 
stopped by setting a wall or the like in its way, and can also be destroyed 
by cutting it off [in flight] or by other means. In our case, too, there are 
pacifying rituals which are capable of destroying karman bound for con¬ 
sumption, as indicated in a dream or the like. Therefore, it is sure that the 
endurance of the body is due to impressions (samskara). ,n 

However, both Sankara and Vacaspati are opposed to this view and regard what is 
destroyed after realisation as only the karman which is not yet bound to have reper¬ 
cussions but not the karman which is set for fruition. 12 Thus Vacaspati not only 
differs from Mandana on this issue but even accepts a position refuted by him. 


3. The Relationship between karman and Realisation 

Another controversial view of Mandanamisra that Vacaspati discards in the 
Bhamati concerns the relationship between karman and realisation. According to 
Mandana, karman has a vital role to play even in the process of realisation of 
Brahman, the former being closely associated with the latter. Mandana presents 
seven possible theories on this issue and affirms two of them. For him, either karman 
by virtue of its bi-functional nature is conducive to the realisation of atman along¬ 
side the production of its direct result; or else it exists for the purification of the 
individual and perfects him so as to prepare him for Brahman realisation. Mandana 
presents these two views as follows: 

‘Others, however, say that all types of karman are finally governed by 
the realisation of atman due to the property of separateness-with-con- 
junction, for it is stated in the sruti that “they desire to know by per¬ 
forming sacrifice” and “by whatever means he makes sacrifice, his 
mind becomes pure after the concluding darvl-homa”. Some others de¬ 
scribe the relationship between karman and the governing authority of 
Brahman realisation with the words that “by means of sacrifices and 


11 BSii 132-133: ye tu manyante — pravrtta-bhogdndm karmanam pravrtta-vegasyesor iva cakra- 
syeva va na sakyah pratibandhah, ato bhogena ksaya-pratlkseti. tad asat. sakyo hlsuh pratibandhum 
kudyadibhih, ndsayitum ca cchedddibhih. svapjiddi-sucitopasthita-vipdka-varttamdna-deha-bhogya- 
karma-ksayarthdni ca sdntikani karmdni. tasmat samskardd eva sthitih. 

12 See Acharya (2006: cxxi). 
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great sacrifices this body is made ready for [realisation]” and “to 
whom the forty rites of purification and the eight virtues [apply]”.’ 13 

Later, after presenting all possible views, he returns to these two views and af¬ 
firms them in the following way: 

‘It is logical that that karman which is not dependent on some other 
action is subordinate to realisation according to the property of separa- 
tion-with-conj unction, even as the sruti states that “those who contem¬ 
plate Brahman desire to know it by means of sacrifice”. It is called 
subordinate, inasmuch as it is instrumental in attaining [realisation] but 
does not contribute to producing it the way prayaja and the like do, for 
realisation has no other effect to be produced. Alternatively, the other 
position of purification is acceptable because of the testimony of the 
smrti and also because of the fact that realisation comes only to a puri¬ 
fied person. Thus it is said: “and since it is prescribed, the karman of a 
particular asrama, too, [is helpful in realisation]”.’ 14 

Thus Mandana not only claims usefulness of karman in the course of realising 
Brahman but also says that the accumulation of karman accelerates the process of 
realisation and so should be continued until the final intuitive stage of realisation 
(sdksat-kara) 15 . 

Vacaspati criticises this view of Mandana and accepts that of Sankara, who be¬ 
lieves that karman and Brahman realisation are quite opposed to each other and a 
reconciliation of the two is impossible. Though Vacaspati accepts that karman puri¬ 
fies and qualifies a person for the realisation of atman, he says it is effective as long 
as a desire for such knowledge ( vividisa ) is not produced. He writes: 

‘For [fear of] entering into a cumbersome assumption, it is not logical 
to agree upon the position which postulates that the obligatory duties 
have a direct relation to realisation via separation-with-conjunction. 


13 BSf 27 = BSi 2 21-22: anye tu samyoga-prthaktvena sarva-karmanam evdtma- 
jhanddhikaranupravesam ahuh “vividisanti yajnena ” iti sruteh, “yena kenacana yajetdpi dar\’i- 
homendnupahata-mand eva bhavati” iti ca. anye tu purusa-samskarataydtma-jnanddhikara- 
samsparsam karmanam varnayanti —“ mahd-vajhais ca yajnais ca brdhmiyam kriyate tanuh”, 
“yasyaite catvarimsat-samskara astdv atma-gunah ” iti ca. 

14 BSf 36: idam tu yuktam — karyantara-nirakanksanam api karmanam samyoga-prthaktvdt 
“tam etarii vedanuvacanena brahmana vividisanti yajnena ” iti vidydnga-bhavah. so ’py upapatty- 
arthatayd, na praydjddivat katyopavogena, vidydyah karyantara-bhavat. samkara-pakso va, smrteh; 
samskrtasva hi vidyotpatteh. tad uktam—“vihitatvdc cdsrama-karmdpi” iti. 

b See the passage quoted below, p. 441. 
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whereas these duties can be related easily with realisation [in another 
way], inasmuch as they purify a person by regularly disposing accu¬ 
mulated vice. Thus virtues are in fact acquired from the performance 
of the obligatory duties, whence vice goes away. Vice alone pollutes 
one’s mind by casting an antithetic view of eternity, purity and pleas¬ 
ure on this mortal, impure and sorrowful world. So when vice is re¬ 
moved and the doors of perception and reasoning are opened, one un¬ 
derstands by perception and reasoning the nature of this world beyond 
doubt as mortal, impure and sorrowful. Then a disliking for this world 
known as displeasure is developed, and then rises a desire to abandon 
it. Then one searches for the means to do so, and in this search, hear¬ 
ing that the knowledge of the self is the means being searched for, one 
desires to know the self. Thereafter, one comes to know it by follow¬ 
ing the due course, beginning with “hearing”. Because of all this, it is 
logical to agree that the purification of the mind by karman is indi¬ 
rectly contributive to the process of realising the truth.’ 16 

In brief, then, according to Sankara and Vacaspati, once the desire for knowledge 
is produced and one is minded to listen to the Upanisads, karman has no further role 
to play and must be dropped entirely. 17 


16 Bhamatl ad BSSBh 1.1.1: klptenaiva ca nityanam karmandm nityehitenopdtta-durita- 
nibarhanena purusa-samskdrena jhanotpattav ahga-bhdvopapattau na samyoga-prthaktvena sdksdd 
ahga-bhavo yuktah, kalpana-gauravdpatteh. tatha hi nitya-karmanusthdndd dharmotpadah, tato 
papmd nivartate, sa hy anityasuci-duhkha-rupe samsare nitya-suci-sukha-khyati-laksanena 
viparyasena citta-sattvam malinayati. atah papani-vrttau pratyaksopapatti-dvarapavarane sati 
pratyaksopapattibhyam samsdrasyanitydsuci-duhkha-rupatdm apratyuham avabuddhyate, tato 
’syasminn anabhirati-samjnam vairdgvam upajayate, tatas taj-jihdsopavartate, tato hdndpayam 
paryesate, paryesamanas catma-tattva-jnanam asyopdva ity upasrutva tat jijndsate, tatah 
sravanadikramena taj janatity drad upakdrakatvam tattva-jnanotpddam prati citta-sattva-suddhya 
karmandm yuktam. 

17 In commenting on Sankara’s interpretation of the Upanisadic sentence kurvann eveha 
karmani... (‘one should aspire to live a full life by performing karman’), Vacaspatimisra follows 
Sankara in admitting the point that a realised person can continue accumulating karman but states 
that even so he is not afflicted by it. However, his inclination is to take the above statement as a 
recommendation to an unrealised person, and so for him it is a secondary solution, Bhamatl ad 
BSSBh 3.4.13-14: “kurvann eveha karmani jijlvisecT ity-evam-adisu niyama-sravanesu na vidusa 
iti viseso ’sti, avisesena niyama-vidhdnat. “kurvann eveha karmani'’ ity-atrdparo visesa 
akhyayate. yadv apy atra prakarana-samarthyad vidvdn eva kurvann iti sambandhyeta, tathapi 
vidyd-stutaye karmanusthdnam etad drastravyam. “na karma lipyate nare” iti hi vaksyati. etad 
uktarii bhavati — -yavaj-jivam karma kurvaty api vidusi puruse na karma lepaya bhavati vidya- 
samarthydd iti tad evam vidya stuvate .—‘In the case of the statement of rules like “One should 
aspire to live in this world by performing karman” , there underlies the special point that such a 
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Contrary to this, Mandana thinks that the process of Brahman realisation is accel¬ 
erated if it is accompanied by karman, even though plodding on towards realisation 
without accumulating karman is also possible. In support of his view, he quotes 
Brahma-sutra 3.4.26 ( sarvapeksa ca yajiiddi-sruter asvavat) and elaborates the idea 
that, even as it is possible to reach a destination without a horse, although one is 
desirable for reaching there quickly or for the sake of convenience, in the same way 
karman is desirable in the process of Brahman realisation for the same reason. He 
writes: 


‘In the case of ascetics living in chastity, the rise of pure knowledge 
could be expected even without [the performance of] those duties; still, 
there is difference in terms of time. Thanks to these particular means, 
pure knowledge is revealed quickly, [much] more quickly, while in the 
absence of these means it is revealed slowly, [much] more slowly. It is 
said: “the requirement of all types of karman is admitted, for the sruti 
teaches sacrifice and so on [as a means of attaining Brahman], but [these 
duties are] like a horse”. This is the meaning of this sutra: the perform¬ 
ance of duties is required for realisation, which is to be attained through 
repeated practice, as the sruti teaches through sacrifice and charity, just 
as a horse is required in order to reach a village swiftly and conveniently, 
even though it is possible to reach there without a horse.’ 18 

Sankara’s interpretation of the same sutra is quite different, and seemingly a bit 
distorted. He says that as a horse is employed to draw a chariot but not to plough 
fields, so too karman is required in order to produce a desire for knowledge 
(vividisa ), not to accomplish the final goal of Brahman realisation ( brahma-jndna ): 


prescription is not for a realised person. For this statement is made without any specification, [so 
that a clarification is needed]. However, in the case of this particular statement, “One should as¬ 
pire...”, it is further necessary to make another point, that though depending on the context a 
realised person may be an agent who accumulates karman, the accumulation of karman should be 
viewed as something for the sake of praising the realisation of [Brahman], Later it is said that 
“karman does not defile a [realised] person". This amounts to saying the following: even though a 
realised person accumulates karman for his whole life, his karman will not cause any defilement 
in him, given his realisation, and thus [Brahman] realisation is praised.’ 

IS BSii 36-37: urdhva-retasarii casraminam vinapi fair visuddha-vidyodaya isyate. kim tu 
kala-krto visesah. sadhana-visesdd dhi sd ksipram ksiprataram ca vyajyate, tad-abhdve cirena 
ciratarena ca. tad uktam—sarvapeksa ca yajiiddi-sruter asvavat. eso 'rthah—“yajnena danena ” iti 
sravanat karmdny apeksante vidvayam abhyasa-labhyayam api, yathantarenasvam grdma-prdptau 
siddhyantyam saighiyayaklesaya vasvo ’peksyate. 
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‘The right knowledge, once attained, requires nothing towards accom¬ 
plishing the goal, but it requires means towards its [own] rise. How so? 
Because the sruti teaches sacrifice and so on as the means thereto. ... 

Given their connection with the desire to know [the self], they are re¬ 
garded as the means whereby [the right knowledge] arises. The expres¬ 
sion “like a horse” in the sutra points at ability. Even as a horse, because 
of its ability, is employed to pull a chariot but not to plough, similarly the 
ritual duties of [the earlier] asramas are not required by the right knowl¬ 
edge towards accomplishing the goal, but only towards its [own] rise.’ 19 

Mandana strongly criticises this position. He postulates that karman and Brahman 
realisation are hardly opposed to each other, and repeatedly states that the former is 
conducive not only to a desire for knowledge ( vividisa ) but also to the final intuitive 
realisation of Brahman. 20 

For his part, Vacaspati rejects any positive relation between the two: 

‘In this way, for a person who has not performed karman in this life 
but whose mind has been purified by his actions in the previous life 
and an aversion to this world has arisen in him through an apprehen¬ 
sion of its worthlessness, there is no use performing karman, that is fit 
and favourable for the rise of aversion. For its purpose has already 
been served by his having perfonned karman in his previous life.’ 21 

Thus neither of the two views concerning the relation between karman and reali¬ 
sation affirmed by Mandanamisra is acceptable to Vacaspatimisra in this matter. 


4. The Significance of Renunciation ( samnyasa ) 

The above view of Mandanamisra regarding the relationship between karman and 
Brahman realisation has a direct impact on the question of the significance of 


1<! BSSBh 3.4.26: utpannd hi vidva phala-siddhim prati na kith cid apeksate, utpattim prati tv 
apeksate. kutah?yajhadi-sruteh. ... vividisd-samyogdc cdrsdm utpatti-sadhana-bhavo ’vasiyate. ... 
asvavad iti yogyata-nidarsanam. yathd ca yogyatd-vasendsvo na langalakarsane yujyate, ratha- 
carydydm tu yujyate. evam asrama-karmani vidyavd phala-siddhau ndpeksvante, utpattau 
capeksvanta iti. 

20 See BSi, 32-36. 

21 Bhdmati ad BSSBh 1.1.1: evam cananusthita-karmapiprag-bhaviya-karma-vasadyo visuddha- 
satt\’ah samsdrasdrata-darsanena nispanna-vairagyah, krtaih tasya karmdnusthdnena vairagvot- 
padopayogind, prag-bhaviya-karmanusthanad eva tat-siddheh. 
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samnyasa. Since karman is conducive to the final realisation and is effective till the 
end of one’s life, samnyasa should not really be necessary. A householder who con¬ 
tinues with the perfonnance of karman, specifically the obligatory duties ( nitya- 
karman), should reach the goal rather earlier than an ascetic who renounces every¬ 
thing. Indeed, according to Mandana, a householder gallops towards the goal while 
an ascetic is still plodding on. 22 This idea would in no way have been acceptable to 
Sankara and his followers, who champion samnyasa with almost propagandist fervour. 

According to Sankara, samnyasa is a necessary condition for Brahman realisation. 
For him, abiding in Brahman ( brahma-samsthata ), in complete surrender to Brahman, 
is possible only for a renunciant, not for others in any of the other three stages of 
life. These have to perform their specific duties; if they stop performing the recom¬ 
mended duties, they will be committing sin. A renunciant, however, is different; he 
does not acquire sin by not performing karman, inasmuch as he has renounced all 
karman." 

Sankara states that renunciation is part and parcel of the maturity leading to 
Brahman realisation and is recommended for a qualified person. One is called upon 
to renounce all karman after listening to the Upanisads: 

‘As renunciation is part of the maturity leading to Brahman realisation, 
it is not for people other than allotted ones. And the sruti teaches this: 

“Now a mendicant with his head shaved, pale-dressed, without posses¬ 
sions, clean, free from malice and living on alms is [ready] for 
Brahmanhood”.’ 24 

Here too, Vacaspati follows Sankara, not Mandanamisra, as his commentary on 
the above Brahma-sutra-sankara-bhasya passage makes clear: 

‘This is what is taught: Brahman [hood] is renunciation characterised by 
the abandonment of all types of longing through devotion to Brahman. 
Therefore, such a special [way of life] characterised by renunciation 
and abiding in Brahman is only for the mendicant, not for people in the 


22 See Acharya (2006: cxv). 

23 BSSBh 3.4.20: atrocyate — brahma-samstha iti hi brahmaniparisamaptir ananya-vyapcirata- 
rupam tan-nisthatvam abhidhiyate. tac ca traydnam asramanam na sambhavati, sv&srama-vihita- 
karmananusthdne pratyavdya-sravanat. parivrdjakasya tu sarva-karma-samnydsdt pratyavdyo na 
sambhavaty ananusthana-nimittah. sama-damadis tu tadiyo dharmo brahma-samsthataya 
upodbalako na virodhi. brahma-nisthatvam eva hi tasya sama-damady-upabrmhitam svasrama- 
vihitarh karma. 

“ 4 BSSBh 3.4.20: brahma-jnana-paripakahgatvdc ca parivrajyasya nanadhikrta-visayatvam. 
tac ca darsayati—“atha parivrad vivarna-vasa mundo ’parigrahah sucir adrohi bhaiksano 
brahma-bhuyaya bhavati ’ iti. 
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other stages of life. Intuitive perception, the maturity of Brahman re¬ 
alisation arising from verbal knowledge, is the only means of emanci¬ 
pation. Renunciation is prescribed as part of this maturity, and is not 
for people to whom it has not been allotted.’ 25 

According to Vacaspati, one should renounce as soon as desires have fallen 
away; 26 and thus he appears to assume that samnyasa is a prerequisite for Brahman 
realisation. 

Vacaspati generally takes the liberty to introduce new ideas and add extra re¬ 
marks. Thus, though he appears to follow Sankara in the last three instances above, 
it is important to note that he does so while refuting or discarding Mandana’s views. 
As to the first instance, it is a revised presentation of an idea found in the Brahma¬ 
siddhi-, still, it is perfect and effective in its own way, and even leads to new avenues 
of philosophic pursuit. 
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From the Tattva-cinta-mani by Gangesa 
The Kevala-vyatireki-prakaranam 

NEGATIVE-ONLY INFERENCE 

Annotated Translation and Commentary 
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Introduction 

Much of the outstanding work in epistemology and logic of the Navya-nyaya 
school remains inaccessible except to traditional scholars in India. N.S. Ramanuja 
Tatacharya, a traditional scholar of great accomplishment, read with me this section 
of the masterwork of Gangesa (c. 1300) in February of 2000. This translation and 
commentary have benefited much from his guidance and an occasional correction of 
the text. Unlike with some of our previous work, however, we are not this time co¬ 
authors and mistakes of interpretation belong only to me. Before attempting to 
translate the section, which concerns a thorny area of logic, I did much work in 
Western sources (including a graduate course in philosophical logic) and my read¬ 
ing and comments are informed, hopefully, as much by contemporary understand¬ 
ings as by Gangesa’s Nyaya inheritance. Gangesa is a first-rate philosopher and 
tools of contemporary logic help enormously in tracing his thought. 

The text is taken from the Tirupati Vidyapeetha edition of the inference chapter of 
the Tattva-cinta-mani, part one (TCM t ).' In the present edition, compounds are 
indicated by hyphens and sandhi is broken but letters dropped or changed are not 
restored. A circumflex indicates a vowel sandhi at the word junction of a com¬ 
pound, overriding the usual hyphen. Beyond indicating sandhi breaks, no effort has 
been made to improve the representation of sandhi. The Tirupati edition is here 
practically mirrored and violations of sandhi are left as they appear. Some punctua- 


1 Ramanuja Tatacharya (1982: 441—487). The edition includes the Prakasa commentary by 
Rucidatta Misra and a subcommentary by Dharmarajadhvarin, both of which have proved helpful. 


Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy 

Warsaw Indological Studies 3 (2011/2016) 447-517. 
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tion has been simplified and there are no paragraph indentations or designations 
other than the big breaks for translation and comment. In this way my transliterated 
text is an edition distinct from the Tirupati edition, representing how I read 
Gangesa. All non-punctuation emendations are indicated in notes. References (e.g. 
TCM t 442) are to pages of the editions. 

For the convenience of Sanskritists who possess only the older Calcutta Asiatic 
Society edition (1991 reprint), page references to it too are given (TCMc). 2 No at¬ 
tempt has been made to edit the text critically or systematically to compare the two 
published editions. But in a few places I have followed a clearly preferable phrase 
of the Calcutta edition, marking the emendation in a note. The commentary, moreo¬ 
ver, by Mathuranatha, published there, sometimes proved helpful. 

Let us review a minimal set of logical terms, ones that are standard across Nyaya 
and most of the other classical schools: 


paksa 

(«) 

the inferential subject, e.g. ‘the mountain’ in the 
stock example; 

sadhana 

(H) 

the prover (hetu is a synonym), e.g. ‘smokiness’; 

sadhya 

(S) 

the probandum, the property to be proved, e.g. 
‘fieriness’; 

vydpti 

(x)(FIx —> Sx) 

the inference-grounding pervasion, e.g. ‘Wher¬ 
ever smoke, there fire’. 


Inductive support is presumed, a basis for the proper formation of the inference¬ 
informing samskara or ‘mental disposition’, which is called the ‘example’. 

drstanta a pervasion-supportive example, a locus known 

to exhibit both the prover and the probandum, 
e.g. ‘a kitchen hearth’; and with respect to the 
negative method, e.g. ‘a lake’, known as a locus 
of both the absence of the probandum and ab¬ 
sence of the prover. 

A stock five-step proof formula runs as follows: 

1. [The ‘proposition’ to be proved:] That mountain is fiery. 

2. [The ‘reason’:] That mountain is smoky. 

3. [The ‘example’ generating the general rule:] Like a kitchen hearth. [Or, in 
the case of the negative method:] Unlike a lake. 


2 Tarkavagish (1991: 582-625). 
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4. [The ‘application’:] And this is likewise. 

5. [The ‘conclusion’:] Therefore, that mountain is fiery. 

The five steps are to be construed as a single statement governed by grammatical 
and semantic rules, a formal presentation of an ‘inference for others’ 
( pararthanumdna ). 

‘Inference for oneself ( svarthanumana ) may be represented: 

(K)( Sp Ha) —> (K)So 

If a person comes to know that H-as-qualified-by-being-pervaded-by-S ( sadhya- 
vyapaka-paksa-dharmata-visista-hetu) qualifies a, then that person comes to know 
that S a. 

In wide overview, negative-only inference was highly controversial among the 
classical schools. 3 Two co-extensional terms (e.g. ‘being earthen’ and ‘having 
smell’) present an epistemological puzzle when the one is used to pick out the infer¬ 
ential subject {paksa ) and the other the prover ( hetu ): inference as a knowledge 
source normally requires a positive inductive basis from which extrapolation pro¬ 
ceeds to inference-warranting knowledge of pervasion. An objector will say as 
much in the very first passage of our text (see below, p. 452). And since the infer¬ 
ential subject cannot be used itself as such support—otherwise, inference would be 
pointless—a putative prover’s extensional equivalence to the subject would mean 
that there could be no positive support, no correlations of a positive variety of the S 
and the H. Correlations of absences, the objector will suggest (in line with many of 
like philosophical prejudice), are problematic. 

Clearly, the form seems invalid without restriction, since it would prove too 
much: given merely that ‘a is H’, with no known H outside the paksa (a), it would 
appear from the correlation of ~S and ~H, then, that we could prove of a any S 
known not to reside outside the paksa. For example, ‘Martian-made’ (S) could be 
proved of every cow (a) by the prover cowhood (FI). Everywhere we find something 
that is not a cow, there we find something that is not Martian-made, e.g. a rock. 
Thus, since every cow has cowhood, it is Martian-made. (See below p. 501, 
TCM t 500, for a similar point concerning the name ‘Dittha’.) It is true that Gangesa 
would rule this inference out as having an ‘unfamiliar’ probandum ( aprasiddha ). 
And other Nyaya logicians would reject it as falling to the counter-inference, sat- 
pratipaksa, ‘Every cow is non-Martian-made, since it is a cow, unlike a rock.’ Nev- 


3 Excellent discussion of Dharmaklrti, the great Buddhist logician (c. 650), who dismisses the 
form, and Uddyotakara and company, who defend it, is: Matilal (1998: 108-26). Another ex¬ 
cellent introduction concentrating on Praclna (‘Old’) Nyaya is: Chakrabarti (1999: 79-91). 
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ertheless, if the form is to have validity prima facie —an epistemological interpreta¬ 
tion consonant with Gangesa’s overall view 4 —it appears we’ll have to be especially 
good at countering in this way pseudo-inferences. Better would appear to be the way 
of the Buddhists to reject the fonn entirely. 

Furthermore, negative correlations would not seem strictly relevant, as is brought 
out by the ‘ravens paradox’ well-known to students of inductive logic. 5 An evidence 
basis supporting the generalisation, ‘All ravens are black’, benefits from the sight of 
an additional black raven. But to flip the pages of a book, noting that one after an¬ 
other is neither a raven nor black, seems irrelevant. In Nyaya terms, a pervasion of 
being-black (H) by being-a-raven (S) would seem to require positive evidence. 
Negative correlations, being practically everywhere, shouldn’t count. Of course, 
Gangesa would view the pervasion of being-a-raven by being-black as known by 
both the positive and negative methods. The problem is nevertheless plain. 

On the other hand, if the absence of the probandum (~S) is grasped as having the 
same or an inclusive extension with the absence of the prover (~H), the presence of 
the prover (FI), which is an absence of the absence of itself (~~H), proves the ab¬ 
sence of the absence of the probandum (~~S), which is the probandum itself (S). 
This seems to be how Gangesa understands the logic of the ‘negative-only’ infer¬ 
ence, ( kevala-)vyatirekin . He will point to the logical rule of transposition as under¬ 
pinning his position on the negative-only (below, TCM t 442). A pervasion ex¬ 
pressed negatively is equivalent to one expressed positively. 

Furthermore, all things H being things S may be evident only from the ramifica¬ 
tion that everything that is not an S is not an H. Positive correlations may be hidden. 
A double absence is equivalent to a positive presence, that is, with respect to two 
‘mutual absences’ or ‘distinctnesses’ (a’s distinctness from being-distinct-from-a is 
equivalent to a’s identity), as opposed to ‘relational absences’. All these points sur¬ 
face in the section. 

Finally concerning the content of the knowledge generated. In consideration of the 
knowledge that would be the result of negative-only inferences, the deepest worry 
concerns definitions of fundamental categories. The fundamental truths of things 
(tattva), which are captured by philosophical definitions, seem accessible only 
through knowledge of fundamental distinctions. For example, a standard inference 
to self ( atman ) as a fundamental category of substance is negative-only: 

a (paksa) = every-living-body 

S ( sadhya ) = has-a-self 

H ( sadhana ) = has-breath 


4 Phillips-Ramanuja Tatacharya (2004: 7-12 and 20). 

5 Cf. Hempel(1965: 12-25). 
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Thus, ‘Every living body has a self, since every living body has breath, unlike a 
pot (a pot being qualified by both absence-of-self and absence-of-breath).’ The in¬ 
ferential subject includes all living bodies and so there is no sapaksa, no examples 
of the probandum known outside the set of things that are living bodies. Thus, the 
inference has to be kevala-vyatirekin, based solely on correlations of absences, ‘unlike 
a pot’, a pot having neither breath nor a self. 

This inference, analysis of which is probably the most interesting portion of the 
section (beginning below, TCM t 488), was in part presented by me at the Interna¬ 
tional Seminar, ‘Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy’, May 2006, organised by 
the Institute of Oriental Studies, Warsaw University. I wish to thank all the partici¬ 
pants for helpful feedback and in particular the conference organisers, Piotr Bal- 
cerowicz, Marek Mejor and Monika Nowakowska. 


* * 


* 


kevala-vyatireky-anumana 
atha kevala-vyatireki-prakaranam 

Now examination of the exclusively negative inference. 

Text (TCM t 441 and TCM c 582) and Translation 

kevala-vyatireki tv asat sapaksah. yatra vyatireka-sahacdrena vyapti- 
grahah. nanu vyatireki na anumdnam, vydpti-paksa-dharmatd-jndnasya 
tad-dhetutvat. atra vyatireka-sahacarat tatra vyaptir anvayasya paksa- 
dharmata 6 . 

Gangesa: [Of the three types of inference, (a) that having a prover whose pervasion 
by the probandum is known by both positive and negative correlations, (b) that 
where the prover’s being pervaded is known only by positive correlations and 
(c) that where the pervasion is known only by negative correlations, this last], the 
prover’s being known as pervaded [by the probandum] only through negative corre¬ 
lations works without a sapaksa [known instances of the probandum property other 
than the inferential subject]. The pervasion is grasped by the method of negative 
correlation [where the probandum S is not, there the prover H is not, too]. 


Deleting the na in line with the correct reading of TCM c . 
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Objection: The ‘exclusively negative’ pattern [as you have it] is not inference, (i.e. 
the ‘prover’ whose relation to a probandum is grasped in such a manner of negative 
correlation is not a pramana). For, inferential awareness is caused by cognition 
{paramarsa) of a prover’s being a property of an inferential subject as qualified by 
an awareness of pervasion [by a probandum], FI ere [in your pseudo-inferential pat¬ 
tern] where the correlation is with an absence [absence of the prover], the pervasion 
is also so (i.e. a correlation with an absence). But the inferential subject’s exhibiting 
a [genuine] prover is an exhibiting [not of absence but] of a positive presence. 

Comments 

Gangesa’s division of inferences into three types—according to the inference-war¬ 
ranting pervasion being known (a) by both positive and negative correlations, 
(b) only by positive correlations and (c) only by negative correlations—is not found 
in the Nyaya-sutra (NS, c. 150) or Vatsyayana’s commentary, the NBh (c. 400). 
Uddyotakara (c. 600) introduces it in his ‘elaboration’ ( varttika ) of Vatsyayana’s 
bhasva. Flowever, near the end of Vatsyayana’s comments on the so-called infer¬ 
ence sutra (NS 1.1.5), there occurs the ‘negative-only’ inference—to the existence 
of self, atman —that will become the centre of discussion in the second half of our 
text (TCM t 488 ff.). There Vatsyayana also disparages any final or natural system 
of inference types. Nevertheless, in Uddyotakara’s subcommentary, Gangesa’s is¬ 
sues are raised in connection with the samanyato-drsta type of inference mentioned 
in NS 1.1.5 and illustrated by Vatsyayana’s proof of a self, including the objection 
here. 7 

This objection, which is not definitively answered until several other arguments 
are out on the table, targets the negative form of the inference rule, absences of the 
probandum correlating with absences of the prover. A good inference not only re¬ 
quires knowledge of pervasion ( vydpti ) along with knowledge of the prover as quali¬ 
fying the inferential subject (paksa-dhannata). A good inference also requires, the 
objector alleges, a match between, so to say, the quality of the variables in the gen¬ 
eral and singular requirements (where H, there S; a is FI). Such a singular qualifying 
(Fla) is always positive, the objector claims, and thus could not match the negative 
variable (~H) of the ‘negative-only’. Furthermore, the conclusion is positive (Sa). 

Text (TCM t 441 and TCM c 585) and Translation 

na ca vyapta-paksa-dharmatvam sadhyabhava-vyapakabhava-pratiyogi- 

sattvam ubhayam apy anumiti-prayojakam iti vacyam. ananugamat. na 


7 Nyaya-tarkatirtha-Tarkatirtha-Tarkatirtha (1985: 156-57). 
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ca anyataratvarh tatha, eka-pramana-parisesapatteh. na ca trnarani- 
mani-nyayena anumiti-visese tad-karanatvam iti vacyam. vyatireki- 
sadhye ’numititvasiddheh, ubhaya-siddha-klpta-tat-karanasva abhavat. 
na ca sadhyabhava-vyapakabhava-pratiyogitvam eva anumiti- 
prayojakam iti vacyam. gauravat. kevalanvayiny abhavac ca. 

Objection 2 (to the original objector 1): Both the two initiate the process resulting 
in inferential awareness, both, that is, the prover’s being a property of the inferential 
subject that is pervaded (by the probandum) and the prover’s being the counter-cor¬ 
relate (or absentee) of the absence that pervades the probandum’s absence. 

Answer (by objector 1): That should not be said. For in that case inference would 
not be uniform (i.e. would divide into two distinct pramdna). And being-the-one-or- 
the-other [as you describe the dual or alternative types of prover] is not the uni¬ 
formity required, since if it were only one type of pramdna would remain. 

Objector 2: [But the sort of uniformity required is not what you presume.] By the 
maxim of ‘[Fire can be produced] from straw, tinder sticks, or a jewel’, we should 
think of the causes of an inferential awareness as varying with the instance. 

Objector 1: That also should not be said. It is not accepted [by us] that any inferen¬ 
tial awareness is the result of such a prover establishing its probandum negatively, 
since there is no agreement between our two sides that there is such a negative cause 
of inference beyond the factors that we both do accept and work with [namely, the 
prover’s qualifying the inferential subject and its being pervaded by the proban¬ 
dum]. 

Objector 2: [Then] ‘the prover’s being the counter-correlate [or absentee] of the 
absence that pervades the probandum’s absence [indirectly]’ alone initiates the proc¬ 
ess resulting in inferential awareness (i.e. the alternative characterisation is not nec¬ 
essary). 

Objector 1: You can’t say that. For, it is a cumbersome conception [in its trying to 
turn a relation between positive presences into a relation between absences] and it 
leaves out inferences based exclusively on positive correlations [such as, ‘This is 
nameable, since it is knowable’]. 

Comments 

Inference is a process with more unity than the proposal by Objector 2 would entail. 
By the quirky logic of alternation we could reduce all pramdna to one. Given that 
we are concerned with pertinent factors in the generation of veridical awareness, if a 
veridical inferential awareness is said to result from inference specified as such-and- 
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such or whatever (generator of veridical awareness), then perception, analogy and 
testimony will all be the same as inference. 

The cumbersomeness of the final proposal is shown simply by its being a few 
words that are used in the standard expression, ‘[cognition of] the prover on the 
inferential subject etc.’, vyapti-paksa-dharmata, compared to the long expression, 
‘[cognition of] the prover’s being the counter-correlate of the absence that pervades 
the probandum’s absence’. But the latter expression is of course awkward as well, 
with its mention of the word ‘absence’ ( abhava ) twice. 

A second fault of the proposal is that some of its terms would fail to refer when 
the type of inference is plugged in that is ‘based exclusively on positive correla¬ 
tions’, kevalanvavin. This is the fault that eliminates, Gangesa has shown in the first 
section of his anumana chapter, several well-known contenders for a definition of 
pervasion itself, vyapti. 

Text (TCM t 442 and TCM c 588) and Translation 

atha sddhydbhdva-vydpakdbhava-pratiyogitvena sadhya-vyapyatvam 
anumiyate. evaih vyatireka-vydptydnvaya-vydptim anumdya yatra 
anumitih sa eva vyatirekl ity ucyata iti. tan na. anvaya-vyapter 
gamakatve vyatireka-vyapty-upanyasasya arthantaratapatteh. anvaya- 
vyapty-anukulatayd ca tad-upanyase 'nvaya-vyaptim anupanyasya 
tad-upanyasasya aprapta-kalatvad iti. 

Objection (by Objector 2): By means of a prover that is the counter-correlate of an 
absence that pervades an absence of the probandum (~S —> ~H), it is inferred that it 
is pervaded by the probandum (H —» S). In this way, having inferred by means of a 
pervasion between absences ( vyatireka-vyapti ) that there is a pervasion between 
presences, one goes on to arrive at the [standard] inferential awareness [of the infer¬ 
ential subject as possessing the probandum]—where this occurs there alone is there 
a case of ‘ [exclusively] negative inference’ (not where there is no prior step involv¬ 
ing the relation of absences, though all inferences involve a relation of presences). 
Answer (by Objector 1): That’s wrong. For, this faces the objection that the mention 
of the negative pervasion becomes pointless (a kind of ‘switching meaning’, 
arthantara ) since a positive pervasion is what makes an inference. 

Furthermore, if the mention of the negative pervasion is because it conforms to the 
positive pervasion, then one not mentioning the positive pervasion commits the 
‘mistimed’ fallacy in mentioning the negative pervasion. 
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Comments 

Objector 2 now points out that the ‘negative-only’ inference ( vyatirekin ) is really 
two inferences: it is concluded, first, from the relation between the absences that the 
probandum pervades the prover (which qualifies the inferential subject); from this it 
is concluded, second, that the inferential subject possesses the probandum. In re¬ 
sponse, Gangesa’s original objector claims that this view has two faults against it, 
both of which amount to equivocation. Only the positive form is meant. 


Text (TCM t 442 and TCM c 591) and Translation 

ucyate. nirupadhi-vyatireka-sahacarena anvava-vyaptir eva grhyate 
pratiyogy-anuyogi-bhavasya niyamakatvat anvaya-vyatireka-vat. 

Gangesa: We answer. By means of the method of negative correlation (no S and no 
H) insofar as there is no inferential undercutting condition, a pervasion between 
positives [H and S] is grasped. For, there is an invariable rule regulating the relation 
between the two terms, as in the case of an inference based on both positive and 
negative correlations. 


Comments 


Let us put in mind again, here at the beginning of a siddhanta statement, the stan¬ 
dard inference to self ( atman ). As mentioned, this comes to be centre stage only 
much later, after a long discussion of an inference to earth as a fundamental sub¬ 
stance. But we can appreciate Gangesa’s present points in its terms. 


a ( paksa ) 

S ( sadhya) 

FI ( sadhana ) 

b ( drstanta ) 

Thus, 


every-living-body 
has-a-self 
has-breath 
a pot (~S b and -H6) 


Every living body has a self (Sa), since a living body has breath (Fla), 
unlike a pot ((x)(~Sx —> -Fix)). 

Gangesa endorses a version of the law of contraposition (or transposition): 

(x)(~Sx —> -Fix) = (x)(Flx —> Sx) 

Therefore, S a, since Fla and (x)(FIx —> Sx). 

The inferential subject includes all living bodies, and so there is no sapaksa, no 
examples of the probandum known outside the set of things that are living bodies. It 
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is based solely on negative correlations, ‘unlike a pot’, a pot having neither breath 
nor a self. Of course, it is also true that a pot is not clever. Does this mean that every 
living body is? To repeat some of our opening remarks, the inference form seems by 
itself too powerful, generating false inferential awarenesses. 

Thus one is tempted to interpret the qualification included here, ‘so long as there 
is no inferential undercutting condition’ ( nirupadhi ), as terrifically significant, in re¬ 
stricting appropriately (it might be hoped) the negative-only method. An upadhi is 
an ‘inferential undercutter’ because it entails a counter-example, to wit, that there is 
something or other that is both an H and a ~S. 

An upadhi is (according to a standard definition which although refined by 
Gangesa suits our purposes here) a property U such that 

(1) U pervades the probandum S ( sddhya , i.e. anything that is an S is a U, 
sadhya-vyapaka): ‘Everything clever is human’, and 

(2) U does not pervade the prover H ( sadhana or hetu, i.e. there is something 
that is an H but not a U, sddhandvydpaka ): ‘e.g. my cat’. 

(1) (x) (Sx —» Ux) 

(2) (3x) (Hx • ~Ux) 

It follows then that 

(3) (3x) (Hx • ~Sx). 

(There is something that exhibits the prover without exhibiting the pro¬ 
bandum: ‘e.g. my cat’.) 

Thus, there is ‘deviation’ and no relation of pervasion: 

(4) ~(x) (Hx -> Sx) 

Thus in the present passage, Gangesa would seem to state a relevance condition, a 
requirement that we consider the possibility of a counter-example in extrapolating 
from correlations of absences in particular, that we be duly diligent in checking for 
an undercutter—the ramifications of something’s being an S—to make sure that any 
such thing would also pervade the H, the prover. If we would prove that ‘every liv¬ 
ing body is clever’ from the prover, ‘having-breath’, the undercutter {upadhi), 
‘being-human’, would show the error of our ways. Being-human pervades clever¬ 
ness, but some things that have breath are not clever. 
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H 



S 


H = having breath (1) (x) (Sx —> Ux) 

S = being clever Everything clever is human 



(2) (3x) (Hx • ~Ux) 

e.g. my cat, which has breath but is not 


human 


\ 


U 


However, undercutting is not Gangesa’s focus in this section, which is, rather, the 
epistemic requirement that the probandum property be understood or ‘familiar’ 
(prasiddha ) in some way. There may seem, then, to be an interpretative issue in the 
question of how much work is supposed to be done by the nirupadhi requirement 
over and above the requirement of familiarity, but my view is that it does none in 
particular. One may ask whether Gangesa needs the nirupadhi requirement given his 
restrictions on term introduction that he will emphasise until the very end. Note that 
this is the only place where he mentions upadhis in the entire section. How dili¬ 
gently would we have to search to make sure that an inference is upcidhi-ivcY! 

The upadhi makes a distinction, showing that while there may be some Hs that are 
Ss not all of them are. Unfortunately, there is no prophylactic to protect us from ac¬ 
tual upadh /-infection of what we quite rightly take to be good inferences. But 
though imitated by cognitive patterns that turn out to be wrong, some negative-only 
inferences remain bona fide. Indeed, we have every right to assert the conclusion of 
such an inference so long as we are unaware of upadhis. In other words, I take sen¬ 
sitivity to upadhis to be a general epistemic requirement. I may well infer the clev¬ 
erness of living beings from their having-breath—until you remind me that non¬ 
human animals have breath but are not commonly clever. To think of living beings 
as clever may be absent-minded but nevertheless not simply wrong. Inference is 
prolific and looking for upadhis is a general epistemic duty that is more or less 
pressing depending on circumstances. 8 

Note finally that the special domains of philosophy, the general topics of meta¬ 
physics and epistemology, all involve controversy and thus call for argument and 
due consideration of opposing views. Thus the epistemological requirements are 
much higher than those of everyday life, laukika knowledge being automatically 
acquired without special preparations. With philosophy, in contrast, we bring to the 
table mastery of fallacies and other common flaws of reasoning and would have the 


8 This epistemological incorporation is argued in Phillips-Ramanuja Tatacharya (2002). 
Helping us to appreciate the epistemic nature of upadhi consideration by way of arguing that the 
concluding of S a is monotonic is: SlDERlTS (2004: 302-21). An excellent paper showing that the 
issue of the nature of the logic (as opposed to the epistemology) is not clear-cut, however, is: 
OETKE (2004: 23-38). 
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responsibility to prove, for instance, that an alleged undercutter ( upadhi ) is only 
pseudo ( abhasa ). This is the reason that we study, Gangesa says, upadhv-abhasa 
and hetv-abhdsa, in advance of philosophical engagement (katha ). 9 

Text (TCM t 447 and TCM c 592) and Translation 

nanv 10 evaiii vyapti-graha eva prthivl itara-bhinna iti bhasitam niyata- 
samanadhikaranya-rupatvat vvapter iti cet, satyam. gandha- 
vattvavacchedena itara-bhedasya sddhyatvdt. ata eva acaryah 
paksatavacchedake na hetutvam anwnene. prthivitvam itara-bheda- 
vyapyam iti pratltav api sar\’d prthivl itara-bhinna iti prthivl-visesyaka- 
buddher vyatireki-sadhyatvac ca. 

Objection: Only if the pervasion has already been grasped will there appear to cog¬ 
nition [the conclusion of your standard ‘negative-only inference’, namely] that earth 
is distinct from the other things (i.e. the other substances, water and the rest, along 
with things belonging to non-substance categories, according to Nyaya-Vaisesika 
ontology and so you would commit the fallacy of trying to prove what is already 
established, siddha-sadhand). For, a pervasion takes the form of a rale-bound pres¬ 
ence [of the prover and probandum] in the same loci. 

Gangesa: That’s true [to an extent, but there is no fallacy of siddha-sadhana for two 
reasons]. (1) The probandum is ‘distinctness from the other things’ as specified by 
the having of smell. This is why our teacher [Udayana] has not accepted inferences 
whose provers are the specifiers of the subjecthood. And (2) although a person al¬ 
ready has the notion that being-earth (earthhood, the universal resting in all earthen 
things) is pervaded by distinctness-from-the-other-things, [to make the inference is 
nevertheless useful in that] the cognition that everything earthen is distinct from the 
other things [in our ontology], which is a cognition that has as its qualificandum 
[not earthhood or earth in general but] earth [in particular], is proved [only] by a 
inference based on negative correlations. 


9 Ramanuia Tatacharya (1999: 1). This is not a new position. Vatsyayana, in explaining 
why the word samsaya (‘doubt’) appears in Nyaya-sutra 1 . 1 . 1 , reminds us that it is neither cer¬ 
tainty nor ignorance but rather doubt that provokes the employment of nyaya (‘philosophical 
method’). This latter, nyaya, amounts to inferential demonstration of a thesis and refutation of a 
counter-thesis: paksa-pratipaksau nvdya-pravrtti; arthavadhdranam nirnayas tattva-jhdnam iti. In 
the translation by Jha (1984: 44): ‘...“considering of the two sides” constitutes the process of 
reasoning [nyaya]; and “ascertainment of the reality of things”, which is “Demonstrated Truth” 
[nirnaya, a word that also appears in Nyaya-sutra 1.1.1]; forms the knowledge of the real nature of 
things.’ 

10 Reading nanv instead of na ca, with TCM c . 
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Comments 

The fault of siddha-sadhana hovers above all the discussion of the inference based 
on negative correlations, the vvatirekin. If the inferential subject is known as quali¬ 
fied by the probandum, there would be no point in inferring that proposition from a 
sign, a prover property. One would not take the trouble for oneself. But if the predi¬ 
cate to be proved, i.e. the probandum property, is not familiar, then there can be no 
inferring that the subject has the property. Proper ‘consideration’, paramarsa, re¬ 
quires that the probandum be available. 

Here is the first mention of the inference about earth as category: 

S ( sadhya ) has-distinctness-as-a-substance 

H ( sadhana ) has-smell 

a (paksa ) earth 

Thus, 

Earth is a distinct substance, since it has smell, unlike water. 

If the specifier of the inferential subject—the property or concept through which 
the inferential subject is nailed down, in Sanskrit, the paksatavacchedaka —is the 
same as the prover property, then the fault of siddha-sadhana would occur, accord¬ 
ing to Udayana as reported by Gangesa here. Inference would be pointless, as with 
‘Earth is distinct etc., since it has earthhood: But if the ‘specifier of subjecthood’ is 
distinct from the prover—as it is with earth’s being distinct etc. where the prover is 
having-smell —then this fault is not committed and the inference proceeds ‘based on 
negative correlations’. Similarly for the inference, ‘Things having smell are distinct 
from the things that are substances other than earth along with everything in the 
non-substance categories, since they have earthhood.’ 

Gangesa implicitly disagrees with Udayana, however, in pointing out the differ¬ 
ence between a predicate being known in general and being known, so to say, dis- 
tributively. Thus, the inference, ‘Earth is distinct from the other things [etc.], since it 
has earthhood’, is not, according to Gangesa, a faulty inference, although it commits 
the siddha-sadhana fallacy in the view of his ‘teacher’. 

Text (TCM t 448 and TCM c 593) and Translation 

yad va vyatireka-vyapter eva anvavena gamya-gamaka-bhavah. 
sadhyabhava-vyapaka-sadhanabhavabhavena sadhanena pakse 
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sadhyabhavabhavasya sadhyasya sadhanat. vyapakabhavena 
vydpydbhdvavasyam-bhdvdt. 

(Gangesa continues:) Alternatively, a pervasion between absences is itself inferen¬ 
tial by reason of a pervasion between presences. For, an absence (A) of a prover that 
is the pervader of an absence of a probandum, well, by its absence (i.e. by A’s ab¬ 
sence, e.g. the absence of the absence of smoke), which absence is the prover, there 
is proved the probandum (fire) as an absence of an absence of itself. By reason of an 
absence which is a pervader, there has to be an absence of that which it pervades. 

Comments 

For example, as fieriness pervades smokiness (‘wherever smoke, there fire’), so an 
absence of smokiness pervades an absence of fieriness (‘wherever no fire, there no 
smoke’). Flere the logic of the absences is that of double negation, which holds of 
absences of the ‘mutual’ ( anyonya ) variety, not necessarily of relational absences. 

Problems about absences occupied a large place in the earlier section on the nature 
of inference-grounding pervasion ( vyapti) and further discussion follows a bit below 
(p. 461). Note that mutual absences and the other types—absolute absence, prior ab¬ 
sence and posterior absence, which are called ‘relational absences’ ( samsar- 
gabhava )—are differentiated according to knowability conditions by later Navya- 
Naiyayika philosophers, for example, by Visvanatha in his Muktavali. The main¬ 
stream position is that with the relational absences the perceptibility of the counter¬ 
correlate is a causal factor. The perceptibility of the substratum is a cause, a neces¬ 
sary condition, only with mutual absences. Gangesa will endorse the point about 
mutual absence a bit below. 

Text (TCM t 453 and TCM c 594) and Translation 

atha evarh sanumitih klpta-tad-dhetu-lihga-parbmarsdbhavdt, 
anyathananugama iti cen, na. anumiti-matre vyapti-jnanasya 
prayojakatvat. na ca evam atiprasahgah, anumiti-sdmdnya-sdmagrydrh 
satyam apy anumiti-visesa-sdmagri-virahdd n anumiti-anutpatteh, 
visesa-sdmagrl-sdpeksdyd eva samanya-samagrya janakatvat. anvayi- 
vyatireki-visesa-dvaya-samagrl ca na asty eva. 

Objection: If your view were correct, the ‘negative-only’ inference would not result 
in inferential awareness, since there would be no correct appreciation of the infer¬ 
ential mark (i.e. no ‘correct reflection’, paramarsa ) which as an established 
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explanatory category [in the form of a positive prover or mark, not as an absence] is 
a cause of any inferential awareness. Or, if there were that result, then there would 
be no unitary conception of‘inferential awareness’. 

Gangesa: Wrong. With respect to inferential awareness in general, [simply] aware¬ 
ness of a pervasion is the instigator. And this view does not have too wide an appli¬ 
cation. For, although all the general factors necessary for an inferential awareness to 
arise are in place, there would be no inferential awareness if the collection of par¬ 
ticular causal factors is missing anything. General factors (e.g. time, space, God, 
karmari) are causal only as members of a collection of causal factors including some 
that are unique. And there simply is no collection of causal factors that includes the 
particular factors necessary for both the ‘positive-only’ and ‘negative-only’ infer¬ 
ences. 

Comments 

To produce a pot, time, space and a few other, quite universal conditions stand as 
necessary factors. If they did not hold, the pot would not be produced. But they are 
not causal factors independently of other factors that are not so general but particu¬ 
lar to the production of the pot, to wit, the potter, the clay and so forth. 

Similarly, cognition of an inferential subject as possessing a prover that one is 
also aware of as pervaded by a probandum produces an inferential awareness—so 
long as one is speaking in general tenns. More specifically, the awareness of a per¬ 
vasion takes one of three specific forms, ‘positive-only’, ‘negative-only’, and ‘based 
on both positive and negative correlations’. And no inferential awareness would be 
produced if there were not one of these three types of particular awareness of perva¬ 
sion. 

Gangesa’s last statement is not be taken as denying that there can be awareness of 
a pervasion based on both positive and negative correlations, but as denying that the 
conditions sparking the positive-only variety of inference are anything but mutually 
exclusive of those that spark the negative-only variety. 

Text (TCM t 455 and TCM c 596) and Translation 

nanu prthivl itarebhyo bhidyate prthivitvad iti vyatirekini 
sadhyasiddham, tatha ca na vyatireki-nirupanam na va paksatvam na 
va linga-janya-sadhya-visista-taj-jnanam tesam sddhya-jndna-janyatvat. 
atha sadhyam prasiddham tada yatra prasiddham tatra hetor avagame 
’nvayitvam anavagame asadharanyam. 

Purva-paksin (objecting to Gangesa’s position): The probandum in the ‘negative- 
only’ inference ( vyatirekin ), ‘Earth is distinct from the other things [accepted in the 
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ontology], since it has earthhood’, is not known [outside the inferential context]. 
And so (1) it cannot be determined [to belong to the inferential subject] by a nega¬ 
tive inference. Nor (2) would there be a proper inferential subject (paksatva, which 
requires doubt whether the probandum is its qualifier, whereas here that is already 
known). Nor (3) would there be generated by means of the prover a cognition of the 
inferential subject as qualified by the probandum. For, these three are generated by 
(i.e. require) cognition of the probandum [prior to and outside the inferential con¬ 
text]. 

Alternatively, let us say the probandum is so known. This being the case, we 
would have a positive inference [based on positive correlations] if the prover is 
known to occur there where the probandum is known to occur. If the prover is not 
known to occur there, we would have the ‘no similar instance’ fallacy (i.e. ‘no 
prover in the sapaksa ’, asadharanya). 

Comments 

The Purva-paksin adversary challenges the form’s validity by claiming that its ad¬ 
vocate faces a trilemma, three bad options, three apparently exhaustive alternatives, 
none of which appears unobjectionable. (1) If there are other known instances of the 
probandum, the inference would be (a) based on positive correlations (and not be 
‘negative-only’), (b) fallacious if a counter-example were known, or (c) fallacious as 
based on knowledge of the sapaksa without an example of the prover ( asadharanya ). 
This fallacy (the ‘not common to the sapaksa ’) is committed when there is no 
known example of the prover in the sapaksa, i.e. the set of things where the proban¬ 
dum is known to occur. Given a sapaksa, we expect to find at least a single instance 
of positive correlation. ‘Sound is eternal, since it has soundhood’ commits the 
fallacy since the prover, soundhood, is not found in the sapaksa, ether, atoms and 
other things known to be eternal. (2) If there are no known instances of the proban¬ 
dum at all, the probandum term cannot be available for inference, period. One can¬ 
not make an inference where one does not understand the terms it trades on. (3) If 
the probandum is known to occur on the subject or paksa itself, there would be no 
point to the inference ( siddha-sadhana ). 

Concerning good inferences that seem to be ‘negative-only’, the best option, the 
Purva-paksin insinuates, is (la): these genuine inferences that seem to be based only 
on negative correlations are really informed by positive knowledge. There is no 
‘negative-only’ type of inference. 

To avoid the unwanted options, Gangesa will concentrate on (2), the familiarity 
requirement. He accepts (3) and appears to accept (1) as well. He will concede with 
respect to (1) that in some cases a negative-only inference need not have been only 
negative, there being available positive correlations that were, for some reason or 
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other, not relied on, while the negative inference remains correct. In other circum¬ 
stances, one might have made an inference based on both types of evidence. Nev¬ 
ertheless, it is Gangesa’s qualifying of (2)—the requirement that the probandum be 
exampled—that is his core response. 

To consider the earth inference with respect to the trilemma: (1) there is no exam¬ 
ple of is-distinct-from-the-other-things outside of earth, the inferential subject and 
so the inference is ‘negative only’. (2) This probandum is known prior to the infer¬ 
ence in particular —for instance, a pot, something earthen, is so known—and so the 
term is available. (3) The probandum is not known in general to apply to all earth 
prior to the negative-only inference and so the siddha-sadhana fallacy is not com¬ 
mitted. The inference makes something new known through a generalisation that 
proceeds on the basis of negative evidence (‘This pond is both not-distinct-etc. and 
not smelly’). 

Gangesa holds, as we shall see, that prior to inference the probandum (‘Earth is 
distinct from the other things’) is known only distributively, only with respect to 
particular instances. Post inference, it is known also in general; that is to say, one 
knows that everything earthen is distinct from the other substances and non-sub- 
stance entities. Perception introduces the term. By negative-only inference, we can 
leam about very general truths and the deep categorial joints of the universe. 

Text (TCM t 455 and TCM c 597) and Translation 

kirn ca itara-bhedo na sva-riipam adhikarana-pratiyoginoh prthivi- 
jaladyor anumdndt prag eva siddheh. na api vaidharmyam jaladi- 
nistatyanta bhava-pratiyogimattvam, tad dhi prthivitvddikam tac ca 
siddham eva. na ca jalddi-nisthdtyantabhava-pratiyogit\’ena prthivitvam 
na siddham iti vacyam. jaladau prthivitvatyantabhdva-graha-dasdydm 
prthivitve ’pi tat-pratiyogitva-grahat. 

(The Purva-paksin continues:) Furthermore, the probandum ‘distinct from the other 
things’ [which is a kind of absence, a mutual absence or distinctness], is not by its 
very nature [as some hold] the locus—earth—or [as others say] the loci where it is 
absent—water and the rest. For, in that case it would be known even before any in¬ 
ference [and inference would be pointless]. 

Nor is it ‘difference of property’ (vaidharmya ) understood as the having of a prop¬ 
erty that is absolutely absent in water and so on, (i.e. exhibiting the counter-corre¬ 
late of an absolute absence that rests in water and so on, as, say, earthhood is the 
counter-correlate of the absolute absence of earthhood that rests in water and so on). 
For, in that case the things that have earthhood and so on and this (i.e. difference of 
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property) would be indeed known [and again there would be no prompting of infer¬ 
ence]. 

Objection: Earthhood, [although known with respect to earthen things,] is not 
known as the counter-correlate of an absolute absence resting in water and so on, 
[and so there is a point to the inference that would establish that it is distinct from 
the other things, with ‘other’ being understood as ‘difference in property’]. 

Purva-paksin: That move should not be tried. For [earthhood would be known in 
that way, in that with the inference, ‘Earth is distinct from the other things, since it 
has earthhood’, there would be required—by the lights of those who advocate the 
‘negative-only’ as a type of inference—cognition of the places where both the dis¬ 
tinctness and earthhood do not occur, in water and so on, namely], concerning water 
and so on, at the time any absolute absence of earthhood were grasped (an absence 
that would be grasped as in water and so on which have no earthhood), earthhood 
would also be grasped as being the counter-correlate of the absence. 

Comments 

The commentators (Rucidatta, TCM t 456 in particular) along with my teacher N.S. 
Ramanuja Tatacharya are responsible for restoring the elided ideas. The point is that 
one has to be familiar with the predicate, being-earth. 

We may add that being-odorous (gandhavattva ) is commonly identified within 
Nyaya-Vaisesika as a distinctive property of earth, in that all earthen things have 
odour but nothing else does. Thus having-earthhood can be established for anything 
that smells, by inference of the usual sort, based on both positive and negative cor¬ 
relations. Of course, that does not mean that the negative-only is useless, as will be 
further explained. 

Text (TCM t 456 and TCM c 598) and Translation 

anvonyabhavas tu bhedo yady api sadhyam sambhavati vaidharma- 
jnana-sadhyatvad anyonyabhava-grahasya, tatha api jaladi- 
pratiyogikanyonyabhavasya aprasiddhih. na ca jaladi-pratyekanyo- 
nyabhavah sadhyah, asadharanya-prasangat. 

(The Purva-paksin continues:) But even if the distinctness understood as ‘mutual 
distinctness’ (or, ‘mutual absence’, anyonvabhava ) is the probandum of the infer¬ 
ence [‘is distinct from the others’], inasmuch as a mutual absence is grasped as the 
probandum in the [required] cognition of a difference of property [such that the pro¬ 
bandum would be known in general as such an absence], still [it would not be 
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known in particular, i.e.] the mutual absence whose counter-correlate is water and 
so on would be unknown [and so for this reason inference could not proceed]. 

And it is not the case that the probandum is the mutual absence of each of the set 
of water and so on. For, if so, the unfortunate consequence would be that we would 
have a case of the fallacy of ‘no similar instance’, [since there would be a sapaksa ]. 

Comments 

Why would the probandum be unknown? The knowledge is not precluded by the 
inferential context, since such an absence exists only in earth which is the inferential 
subject (though this seems a problem as well). Rather, the difficulty is that the pro¬ 
bandum is so all-inclusive, ‘distinctness from all those other things’. Thus the ob¬ 
jector to the Purva-paksin tries to understand the probandum distributively. But in 
that case the inference would not be ‘negative-only’ in that there would be a sapaksa'. 
to wit, all the instances of the ‘being-other’ except the one in focus, e.g. the fiery 
element and the rest, given that water is mentioned in the statement of the proban¬ 
dum. 

Text (TCM t 456 and TCM c 599) and Translation 

atha prthivl tejo-bhinna na va iti samsayena tejo-bhinnatve ’vagame 
prthivl tejo-bhinna sati jaladi-dva-dasa-bhinna na va iti samsaye tejo- 
bhinnatve sati jaladi-dva-dasa-bhinnatvam prasiddham tad eva 
sadhyam, eka-visesana-visiste visesanantara-buddher eva visistya- 
jndnatvdt, evam ca samsaya-prasiddham sadhyam adaya vyatirekadi- 
nirupanam. yad va prthivl jaladi-bhinna na va iti pratyekarh trayo- 
dasa-samsaya-visavanam trayo-das&nyonyabhdvdnam samudavah 
prthivyam avagato vyatirekadi-nirupakah. na ca evam prthivyam eva 
sadhya-prasiddher vyatireki-vaiyarthyam, sadhya-niscayartham 
vyatireki-pravrtteh. na ca asadharanyam, samuditanyonyabhavanam 
sadhyatve sapaksabhavad iti cen. na. 

Objection: By means of a question [or doubt whose object or content is the proban¬ 
dum as known well enough to be proved to belong to the paksa by means of infer¬ 
ence, e.g.], ‘Is earth distinct from the fiery or not?’, a distinctness from the fiery is 
understood; [and then] in [other] questions, ‘Given that earth is distinct from the 
fiery, is it distinct or not from water and the rest, the twelve other things (i.e. the 
other substances and things belonging to non-substance categories)?’ a distinctness 
from the twelve other things is known well [enough for inference to proceed 
(prasiddha )]. That alone (i.e. the collective object of the questioning) is the proban¬ 
dum [in the inference at issue]. For, a cognition of a qualified entity as [again] quali- 
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fied (e.g. ‘The staff-bearing person’, where a qualificandum qualified by person- 
hood is also qualified by staff-bearingness) is generated just from a cognition of 
another qualifier with respect to something qualified by a single qualifier. And in 
this way, taking the probandum to be that which is well-known from the question¬ 
ing, one proceeds with negative-only correlation and the rest of the inference. 

Alternatively, ‘Is earth distinct from water or not’ and a series of like questions 
each contribute to a collection of thirteen mutual absences that are the objects of 
thirteen questions. The collection is understood just with respect to earth and deter¬ 
mines the negative-only correlation and the rest of the inference. 

And it is not the case that the probandum being known in this way just with re¬ 
spect to earth makes the negative-only inference pointless. For, one proceeds with it 
in order to be certain about the probandum [as belonging to the subject, whereas 
prior to the inference the probandum was known only through being the object of a 
doubt or question]. 

Nor [on this analysis] would the inference commit the ‘no similar instance’ fal¬ 
lacy, since there would be no sapaksa (i.e. no places where the probandum is known 
definitely to occur) given that the collected mutual absences stand as its probandum. 
Purva-paksin: Wrong. 

Comments 

The non-substance categories are six in number: quality, motion, universal, ultimate 
individuator, inherence and absence. There are eight substances in addition to earth 
(nine in all): water, the fiery element, air, ether, time, space, manas and self. Not 
counting the fiery element since it is mentioned in the sadhya statement, thirteen 
instead of twelve should be said. N.S. Ramanuja Tatacharya suggested to me that 
the category absence is not counted because it is already included in the mention of 
distinctness, which is a kind of absence, a mutual absence. 

The ‘no similar instance’ fallacy requires that (1) there be a sapaksa as well as 
(2) the prover be unknown as occurring anywhere there, that is, that there be no 
things known to be both S and H outside the inferential context while there are 
things known to be S. No negative-only inference could commit this fallacy since 
the sapaksa is empty. So again the more serious problem would seem to be how the 
probandum can be available, given that the inferential context requires that it not be 
known to occur on the paksa. 

Text (TCM t 459 and TCM c 601) and Translation 

sadhya-niscaye hi sadhya-vyatireka-niscayo bhavaty eva sadhya- 
sandehe tad-vyatireka-samsayasya vajra-lepat, tatha ca samsaya-rupa 
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sadhya-siddhir iti sisya-bandhanam, etena prthivi jalddibhyo bhinna iti 
vipratipatti-rupa-vadi-vakyad akanksadimato ’purvartha-pratipadakat 
sadhva-prasiddhir iti parastam. vakyad eva prthivydm sadhya-siddher 
vyatireki-vaiyarthat. na ca tad-buddhau vadi-vakya-janyatvena 
apramanya-samsayat niscaye 'pi samsaya iti tan-niscayartham 
vyatireki iti vacyam. tarhi samsaya-prasiddham sadhyam, tasya ca na 
vyatireka-niscayakatvam uktatvat, svarthanumdne tad-abhavac ca. 

Purva-paksin. [You are wrong.] For if the probandum is known with certainty [in 
correlations elsewhere], there will indeed be certainty about its absence [in negative 
correlations]. If the probandum is cognised with doubt [as in your questions], then it 
is cemented in diamond that there will be doubt about its absence [in negative cor¬ 
relations, whereas inference requires that a pervasion be cognised with certainty]. 
And, therefore, the ‘proving’ of the probandum in the form of something dubious, 
well, it’s to torture and imprison students. 

Objection: The probandum is [‘introduced’ (prasiddhi) or] made well-known from 
the statement of a debater taking the form of a [doubt-provoking] counter-conten¬ 
tion meeting the conditions of syntactic expectancy etc., which would make under¬ 
stood something not previously understood, [e.g.] ‘Earth is distinct from water and 
the rest.’ 

Purva-paksin. By the reasoning just given, this is rejected, too. For, the establish¬ 
ment of the probandum as in earth just from a statement would make the negative- 
only inference pointless. 

Objection: Given that the idea of that is generated from the debater’s statement, 
because of a [contrary] doubt about its non-veridicality [given a context of debate], 
there would be doubt even with respect to something [initially] certain. Thus, the 
negative-only inference would proceed for the purpose of [maintaining] its cer¬ 
tainty. 

Purva-paksin. That also should not be said. For in that case the probandum would 
be introduced (prasiddhi) by the doubt and [so] it could not be made certain by a 
negative-only inference, as has been stated already. And with respect to inference 
for oneself, such would not occur. 

Comments 

Doubt or questioning is no way to introduce a probandum such that it could be 
proved by a negative-only inference. For, inference requires certainty concerning all 
of its terms and relations. 
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kevala-vyatireki-siddhantah 
The right view of the exclusively negative inference. 

Text (TCM t 463 and TCM c 604) and Translation 

ucyate. ghatadav eva itara-sakala-bhedasya pratyaksatah prasiddhih 

ghato na jaladir iti pratlteh. 

Gangesa: We answer. An entire distinctness from the other things is made well- 
known (i.e. introduced and made known sufficiently well for inference to proceed) 
by perception with respect to just a pot and the like, that is to say, from such a 
[perceptual] cognition as, ‘The pot is not water and the rest’ [the probandum is 
‘well-known’]. 

Comments 

Gangesa’s position is that prior to inference the probandum mentioned in the infer¬ 
ence being discussed (‘Earth is distinct from the other things’) is known only distri- 
butively, only with respect to particular instances. Posterior to inference, it is known 
also in general, that is to say, one knows that everything earthen is distinct from the 
other substances and non-substance entities. Perception introduces the term. As 
explained, by negative-only inference we can learn about very general truths and the 
deep categorial joints of the universe. 

Towards the end of the section, Gangesa reminds us of the negative-only infer¬ 
ence that figured crucially in the section of the previous chapter on knowing veridi- 
cality (jhapti ). Let us rehearse that discussion with an eye to this one. The inference 
explained how one could know for the very first time that a cognition with such- 
and-such objecthood (e.g. ‘That line in the distance is a river’) is veridical. 12 The 
success of drinking from the stream as guided by the sighting is the prover in the 
negative-only inference (wherever I have had non-veridical cognition, there no such 
success as this drinking water from the stream at first only distantly perceived). The 
prover correlates negatively with non-veridicality (every cognition known to be 
non-veridical is also known not to have sparked such success). Although the veridi- 
cality of the first-time cognition has no sapaksa —there has been no cognition with 
such objecthood before, the objecthood of which it is meaningful to talk of veridi- 
cality—the successful subject infers, thirst quenched, ‘That cognition is (was) a 
veridical river-water cognition, since it produced successful effort [what is not so, is 
not so, for example, a non-veridical cognition of water].’ 


12 Phillips-RamanujaTatacharya(2004: 102-19). 
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Perhaps the most interesting point about this in the current context is that there the 
probandum—veridicality—is understood as known in general prior to the inference 
and not known in particular. This is just the opposite of the order of knowing here 
where earth is the inferential subject. The veridicality of the type of cognition that 
has not been had before ( anabhyasa-dasayam ) has no sapaksa. This is because 
veridicality is not a true universal, but a makeshift to serve our purposes. 1 ' The 
veridicality known prior to inference (the probandum as prasiddha (‘well-known’) 
in the technical sense that permits inference) is said to be what non-veridical cogni¬ 
tions, which are revealed as non-veridical through frustration of effort, are opposed 
to, namely, the common way they all fall short. But let us not be distracted by the 
ontological wriggling; my point is that the reasoning proceeds from the general to 
the particular. 

Here the order of knowing begins with the particular and moves to the universal. 
Earth in general is known to be distinct from the other things in the ontology. 
Gangesa takes the negative-only inference to be of an interestingly ontological vari¬ 
ety, the sort of inference whose conclusion reveals a very general fact, here, that 
earth is a distinct type of substance, different not only from all the things that are not 
substances (colours etc.) but also from all other types of substance. Earthhood is a 
true universal (jdti) and this seems to be the way we leam that fact. 

Furthermore, there seems a certain plausibility to the argument voiced in the cur¬ 
rent passage. Perception does seem to tell us that the pot is not water or any of the 
other non-earthen types of thing. But perception does not tell us that everything 
earthen is distinct from the other fundamental types. We have to be prompted to the 
appropriate reflection ( paramarsa ) and infer this. We have to wonder whether earth 
in general is distinct in this way and we infer that it is by a method of negative cor¬ 
relation. 

Gangesa should not be misunderstood as saying that we actually know about every¬ 
thing we encounter perceptually whether it is distinct or not from non-earthen 
things. Being-earthen or not is not something that he thinks can invariably be read 
off of perceptual experience. But presumably we do have a wide enough negative 
sample of things not-S (the vipaksa, places where the probandum is known not to 
be) and things not-H (here, absence of the specific quality, ‘having-smell’, or, in an 
alternative inference, absence of the universal, ‘earthenhood’) to cognise a perva¬ 
sion. We reflect on numerous individuals where we know the probandum is not and 
we find that none of them has smell (or is earthen). And so we arrive at the veridical 
cognition of everything earthen—or earth in general—as distinct from the other 
things. 


13 Phillips-Ramanuja Tatacharya (2004: 210-16). 
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Text (TCM t 463 and TCM c 604) and Translation 

nanv ayam anyonydbhdvo na pratyaksah atindriya-pratiyogikabhdvatvat 
paramanu-samsargabhava-vat yogyanupalabdher abhava-grahakatvat 
nayanonmilandnantaram stambhah pisaco na bhavati iti pratiter 
badhaka-balena vayur vati iti-val lihga-grahopaksinatvat cet. na. yo 
hy anupalambho ’dhikarane prativogi-sattva-virodhl 14 so ’bhavam 
grahayati na tu yogydnupalabdhi-matram, anyatha vayau rupabhava- 
pratlti-vat j ala-par amanau prthivltvdbhava-graha-prasahgat. 
adhikarane pratiyogi-sattvam ca tarkitam yadi hi stambhah pisacah 
syat stambha-vad upalabhyeta na pisacdnupalambhah syat. 

Objection: This ‘mutual absence’ (mutual distinctness) is not perceptual. For [in the 
midst of the list of things that are other than earth] things that are beyond the reach of 
the senses would be the counter-correlate to that absence (that mutual absence men¬ 
tioned in the probandum expression). Like the absence of contact with an ultimate 
atom [of earth in a mass of water, an absence that clearly is not perceptual], the condi¬ 
tion of ‘non-perception of something perceptible’ governs the grasping of the absence 
(i.e. if the counter-correlate is not perceptible, its absence is not perceptible). 

[This view about the perceptibility of absences is correct despite certain evi¬ 
dence:] immediately after opening one’s eyes, one has the cognition, ‘The stump is 
not a demon’ [where it seems that the absence of the demon is perceptual even 
though the demon is not]. This evidence is countered by the force of a defeater [and 
the cognition is inferential in fact]. As with ‘The wind is blowing’, the senses ex¬ 
haust themselves in the grasping of the inferential mark (the touch of the air, not the 
air itself, which is imperceptible and similarly in cases of being-other-than-earth). 

Gangesa: No. For, [the rale is] that a non-perception [of x\ that is opposed to [a per¬ 
ception of] the entity [x], the counter-correlate, at a particular spot [as, for instance, 
a non-perception of a pot is blocked by the perception of a pot at a particular spot] 
makes the absence grasped, not simply the non-perception of something capable of 
being perceived. Otherwise, there would be the unfortunate consequence that, like a 
cognition of the absence of colour in air, there would be a [perceptual] grasping of 
the absence of earthhood in ultimate atoms of water. Furthermore, the [possible] 
existence [and perception] of the counter-correlate in the locus is arrived at through 
counterfactual reasoning ( tarka ): ‘If the stump were a demon, then like the stump it 
would be perceived. It is not the case that the demon would not be perceived’ [for 
instance]. 


14 Here I follow the suggestion of N.S. Ramanuja Tatacharya to emend to pratiyogi-sattva- 
virodhi from pratiyogimattva-virodhi. Both editions have the latter. 
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Comments 

Presumably, no demon has previously been seen. But one sees immediately the dis¬ 
tinctness (the mutual absence) that rests in the stump. (One sees the stump as in this 
way distinct.) Gangesa’s objector views this as an illusion, asserting that the phe¬ 
nomenological evidence is overridden by the principle that the only absences that 
are perceptible are those whose absentees are perceptible (thus an absence of a horn 
on a rabbit is perceptible, but not an absence of a rabbit’s hom wherever). Gangesa 
contends that there is an additional requirement concerning the locus of the absence. 
This principle asserts that an absence is perceptible or not according to whether or 
not the presence of the absentee at the particular spot would normally force its per¬ 
ception and thus block perception of its absence. This is shown by a little reflection 
on cases where the substrata are imperceptible, as revealed by ‘counterfactual rea¬ 
soning’ ( tarka ). 

For example, colour is perceptible. So its absence should be perceptible, accord¬ 
ing to the principle that an absence is perceptible if its counter-correlate is percepti¬ 
ble. But we do not perceive an absence of red in watery atoms. Since the substratum 
is imperceptible, there is no opposition between the non-perception of colour there 
and the perception. It’s not true that given the right circumstances including its ac¬ 
tual presence we would perceive it (in fact watery atoms do house an absence of 
red). So this new principle explains why the absence of colour in atoms is not per¬ 
ceptually grasped: the locus is imperceptible. 

The new principle—the perceptibility of the absence’s locus—handles the stump- 
demon case, as shown by tarka. Reflecting, ‘If that were a demon instead of a 
stump, the demon would be perceived’, we see that the absence in this case is per¬ 
ceptible since the demon in the counterfactual worlds would also be perceived. This 
accords both with the appearance and how people speak, ‘That’s not a demon!’ for 
instance. 

If air were coloured, the colour would be perceived. Therefore, according to 
Gangesa, its absence is directly grasped. But the more common opinion among his 
philosophic contemporaries—both within Nyaya and outside—was that air is im¬ 
perceptible and known by inference from its touch (the touch alone being perceived 
and not also its locus or substratum). So, by the light of this new principle, an ab¬ 
sence of air would be imperceptible. 15 

In the current context, the thrust of the objector’s position is to challenge the in¬ 
troduction of a probandum in a negative-only inference. Gangesa is trying to escape 
from the impossible options laid out by the Purva-paksin by having the probandum 


15 Phillips-RamanujaTatacharya( 2004: 491 ff.). 
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perceptually introduced but not in such a way as to make inference pointless (and 
committing the error of siddha-sadhana, ‘trying to prove what is already granted’). 
So, how can the probandum be perceptually introduced—and indeed introduced 
only, it seems (though this may be where the trick lies), in cases included within the 
paksa, the inferential subject, which are illicit as bracketed in the inferential con¬ 
text—in such a manner that the question is not begged? Finally, it bears repeating, if 
one manages to introduce a probandum properly referring to places where it occurs 
outside the inferential context, then any inference, it would seem, would be positive 
in character and not ‘only-negative’. 

Text (TCM t 464 and TCM c 609) and Translation 

na ca prthivi jalad bhidyate jalavrttir dharmavattvat tejo-vat evam 
anyebhyo ’pi bheda-siddhau dva-dasa-bhinna iti visesanam dattva 
samavdya-bheda-sadhanad anvavina eva prthivyam trayo-dasa-bheda- 
siddhir iti him vyatirekina iti vacyam. jaladi-bhinna sati samavaya- 
bhinna iti buddhav api travo-dasa-bhinna iti buddher vyatireki- 
sadhyatvat. 

Objection: The inference, ‘Earth is distinct from water, since it has a property that 
does not occur in water, like tejas , the fiery element’, is the way that its distinctness 
is established with respect to the others [on the list, tejas, ether etc.], too: ‘distinct 
from twelve [in the series, water, tejas, air, ether and so on through the first four 
non-substance categories] ’ is then a qualifier kept in mind as one establishes infer- 
entially earth’s distinctness from inherence [the thirteenth member of the set of ‘the 
other things’]. Thus by an inference based on positive correlations distinctness from 
the thirteen [other types of thing] is proved. Flow, then, is there any use for the 
‘negative-only?’ 

Gangesa: This too should not be said. For, even though the cognition that earth is 
distinct from inherence given its being distinct from water and so on [could be es¬ 
tablished by positive correlations], the cognition that it is distinct from the thirteen 
is established veridically by a negative-only inference. 

Comments 

We can prove that earth is distinct from water straightforwardly by positive and 
negative correlations making the pervasion known: ‘Whatever is distinct from earth 
does not have smell, like fire and unlike sandalwood.’ So we can prove serially that 
earth is distinct from each substance (and everything composed of those substances) 
and from the things in the non-substance-categories, too, without resorting to a 
negative-only inference. But, Gangesa contends, what about the final inference. 
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where the probandum is not some one or another non-earthen thing but rather eve¬ 
rything non-earthen, all entities other than those that are earthen? In that case, the 
probandum would not be known outside the inferential subject and so the only cases 
to be considered would be places where the probandum is not. And in none of those 
places do we find the prover. Thus we conclude—on the basis of a vvatirekin infer¬ 
ence—that earth is distinct from the other things, where we understand ‘the other 
things’ to be everything mentionable other than earth. 

Other fundamental categories could be revealed in similar fashion, as we shall see, 
in the second half of the section, in particular concerning the self ( atman ), which is 
another fundamental category. 

Text (TCM t 465 and TCM c 612) and Translation 

na ca ghatasva api paksah’dd amsatah siddha-sadhanam, sarva 
prthivl itara-bhinnd ity uddesya-pratiter abhavat. paksatavacchedaka- 
nanatve hi tat, ata eva anitve vah-manasi 16 ity atra anitya vag iti 
buddheh uddesyavah siddhatvad amsatah siddha-sadhanam, anvatha 
anumana-matrocchedat paksasya siddhasya sadhyatvat. 

(Gangesa continues:) And it is not the case that the pot [pointed to show that the 
predicate ‘is distinct from the others’ is known well enough to be available as pro¬ 
bandum in the negative-only inference] belongs to the inferential subject, such that, 
bit by bit, there would be the error of trying to prove what is already known. There 
is no such idea in what we want to prove, namely, ‘All earth is distinct from the 
other things.’ 

For [there occur cases of bit by bit trying to prove what is already known but] they 
are cases where the [final] inferential subject is specified by variety (i.e. where it is 
conceived distributively, in contrast to universally, as our subject is specified by the 
universal, being-earth). Just for this reason, the inference, ‘Non-eternal are speech 
and mind [since they are products]’ is an example of this kind of ‘proving what is 
already known’: bit by bit the designated cognition [of the paksa ] is known [prior to 
the inference, e.g.] ‘Speech [is non-eternal]’ (i.e. is known to be non-etemal prior to 
the inference). If this were not how the inferential error should be understood, then 
the whole system of inference would break down, since an inferential subject [so 
understood] may well be previously known as the probandum [with respect to some 
one or more of its ‘parts’]. 


16 Again I follow the suggestion of N.S. Ramanuja Tatacharya, changing manase to manasi. 
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Comments 

The probandum is introduced by such perceptions as ‘This pot, which is earthen, is 
distinct from water and so on.' But apart from the vvatirekin inference, the proban¬ 
dum is not known to be true of everything earthen. Therefore, this is not a case of 
‘trying to prove what is already known.’ 

The specifiers of the inferential subject in a case where it is ‘various’ ( nana ) will 
be multiple, more than one in number. For example, in the inference about speech 
and mind as non-etemal, speechhood and mindhood ( manastva ) are the specifiers 
(avacchekas) of being-the-inferential-subject (paksata ). In Gangesa’s negative-only 
inference, in contrast, the specifier of the paksata is singular: earthhood. Thus, such 
a speech-mind inference could commit the error of ‘bit-by-bit trying to establish 
what is already known’, but not Gangesa’s in that the inferential subject is under¬ 
stood as non-composite. 

Text (TCM t 470 and TCM c 614) and Translation 

na ca ghatah katham paksah sddhya-niscayena samsaya-sisadhayisayoh 
abhavad iti vacyam. sarva prthivi itara-bhinna na va iti samsayasya 
tat-prakaraka-sisadhayisayas ca samanyato ghata-visayat\>at ghatatvena 
visesa-darsanam siddhir va, atas tena rupena samsaya-sisadhavise na 
sthah, prthivitvena tu bhavata eva dhumavan vahniman iti 
dhumavattvena vahni-niscaye ’pi parvate vahni-samsaya-vat. 

Objection: How is it that the pot [which is something earthen] can be [part of] the 
inferential subject, since as known with certainty to possess the probandum there is 
no doubt about its possessing it nor a desire to infer that it possesses it? 

Gangesa: That, too, should not be asked. The question, ‘Is all earth distinct from the 
other things or not?’ and a desire to infer whose predication content is the pot as 
object as a generality [not as a particular, i.e. as something earthen, not as a pot]. As 
a pot, it is either perceived as a particular or it is established as that [but as a pot is 
not the way it is included in the paksa of the current inference nor is it the way it is 
the object of the desire to infer]. Thus, not in that way (i.e. taking it as a pot) do the 
question and/or the desire to infer occur but as earth as their object alone do they 
occur. This is similar to the case of ‘That having smoke is that having fire’ where 
[in general , prior to the inference that would prove that yonder mountain has fire], it 
is known with certainty that there is fire on whatever has smoke but there is doubt 
[prior to the inference] whether there is fire on the particular mountain. 
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Comments 

The objector claims that the conditions for being a proper paksa are not met by 
Gangesa’s example of a negative-only inference since a pot, for example, which is 
supposed to be included in the paksa (it is something earthen), is not something 
about which there would be either a question or a desire to infer of the appropriate 
sort. Gangesa responds by making clear that in the case of any known pervasion by 
things S of things H anything known as H would be in general known as S in ad¬ 
vance of the inference that would infer of some particular thing, e.g. a mountain, 
that it is S because it is H. The doubt that prompts the inference is about a particular 
as S, not about the relation between things S and H in general. Thus, the mountain 
of the stock example is a proper paksa, as is, too, the paksa of Gangesa’s negative- 
only inference. 

Text (TCM t 474 and TCM c 615) and Translation 

yad vd sarvatvena rupena na paksata sarvatra avipratipatteh. ghatady- 
eka-dese itara-bhedasya pratyaksa-siddhatvat. tatha ca eka-dese 
vipratipattau samanye prthivltvena yavad eva vipratipatti-visayas 
tavatam eva paksata visesyananugamat. 

(Gangesa continues:) Alternatively, [in this case] being-the-inferential-subject is 
not specified by ‘all’ or ‘everything’ [but rather by ‘being-earth’] in that everything 
is not the object of the doubt [that prompts the inference]. For, the several parts [of 
the inferential subject], the pot and the rest, are established by perception as ‘being 
distinct from the other things’ [prior to the final inference and so there would be no 
doubt about it being true of them]. 

And so if the doubt were about one or another part [of that which is the inferential 
subject] and the inference proceeded to prove distinctness from the other things in 
general, the fault of ‘switching meaning’ ( arthantara ) would be committed. How¬ 
ever, my inference [is free from that fault in that] just in that the object of the infer¬ 
ence-prompting doubt [which becomes the inferential subject] is understood in gen¬ 
eral as being-earth. If one takes those parts of it to be [the object of the doubt and] 
the inferential subject, one would indeed fail to think uniformly of the qualifican- 
dum (and thus to make the arthantara error). 

Comments 

Under whatever concept or ‘predicate’ {prakara ) a doubt is borne concerning 
something, that something becomes an inferential subject {paksa ) under that 
prakara —it is this rule that Gangesa invokes to make his point. If there were a 
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doubt: ‘Is everything distinct from the other things’, then there would be an inferen¬ 
tial subject determined by a notion of everything. However, the inference at issue 
has its paksa specified by earthhood. 

If we change what we are referring to in a proof, our inferences are eo ipso viti¬ 
ated, as in the Aristotelian fallacy of equivocation or ‘four terms’. Vatsyayana, how¬ 
ever, explains arthantara as a kind of irrelevance, the additional meaning being 
beside the point. 

Text (TCM t 474 and TCM c 616) and Translation 

tarhi prthivi itara-bhinna prthivitvat ghata-vad ity anvayina eva itara- 
bhedasya siddhatvat kim vyatirekina, ghata-sadharana-paksatve ’py 
abhedanumana-vat paksasya api drstdntatva-virodhat paksanyatvam 
hi tatra atantram. kim tu sadhyavattaya niscitatvam prayojakam. na ca 
prthivitvagrahe purvam grhitam vatra sadhyam pascat smary’ate tatra 
hetu-sddhya-sdmdnddhikaranydgrahdd vyatireky-avatara iti vacyam. 
hetor eva paksatavacchedakatvena ghate prthivitva-graha-dasdydm 
itara-bheda-sdmdnadhikaranya-grahdvasyam-bhdvdd iti cet. satyam. 
anvayi-tulyataya vyatirekino ’pi sdmdrthyat. anvavapratisandhana- 
dasayam vyatireky-upanyasasya aparyanuyojyatvat. tad uktam, “astam 
tdvad ayarh suhrd-upadesah, kevala-vyatireki laksanam tavan 
nirvyudham”. 

Objection 1: In that case, the inference, ‘Earth is distinct from the other things, 
since it has earthhood, like a pot, proceeds based simply on positive examples [such 
as the pot that you have excluded from the paksa], in proving the distinctness from 
the others. So what’s the point of your negative-only inference? 

Even if the pot [cited as an example] is [in a sense] common to the paksa, like a 
‘non-distinctness’ inference [such as, ‘This is the pot that I experienced yesterday, 
since it has the shape and so on of the pot that I experienced yesterday’, where the 
supporting example can be nothing other than the pot itself], there is no contradic¬ 
tion in the inferential subject itself being offered as a supporting example. For, the 
principle [governing the citing of an example] does not apply there. Rather, the cri¬ 
terion is that the example helps make the having of the probandum certain. 

Objection 2 (against Objector 1): At first, when the probandum is grasped [in a pot 
and so on which are known by perception to be ‘distinct from the others’], earth¬ 
hood is not grasped [since the pot and so on are grasped through their pothood, for 
example, not as examples of earth]. In cases where the probandum has been grasped 
later, it is remembered as being there. But there is no grasping of [pervasion defined 
as] the prover’s having the same loci as the probandum [in that the examples not 
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being grasped as earthen are not grasped as exhibiting the prover, earthhood]. From 
this, there is room for the entry of the negative-only inference. 

Answer (by Objector 1): That should not be alleged. For, it is just the prover that 
specifies how the inferential subject is understood in the case of the pot: at the time 
that it is understood as being-earth [in the context of the inference under discussion] 
necessarily is there grasped [a pervasion in] the prover’s having the same loci as 
[the probandum] distinctness-from-the-other-things. [Therefore, positive correla¬ 
tions can be had and the inference need not be ‘only negative’.] 

Gangesa (responding to Objector 1): What you say is true [to an extent]. For the 
capability of the negative-only is, though negative, the equivalent of positive infer¬ 
ence. On an occasion when positive correlations are not brought to mind, that nega¬ 
tive correlations are mentioned is not to be worried about. So it has been said [by 
Vacaspatimisra]: ‘“Away with it” (i.e. with the negative-only, given an accom¬ 
plished positive inference)—such is the teaching of a friend. [But without a positive 
inference] an inference whose nature is negative-only is itself indeed an accom¬ 
plished method.’ 

Comments 

The objector complains that Gangesa can’t have it both ways. Fie can’t exclude such 
earthen things as a pot from the inferential subject and then pretend that he has an 
inference based on negative correlations alone. For, the pot is an example of sapaksa, 
a place known to exhibit the probandum, and the method of positive correlation 
checks such places for the presence of the prover. One might also check the vipaksa, 
places known to be bereft of the probandum, to make sure that the prover is not 
there. But relying on both positive and negative correlations is not to make an infer¬ 
ence that is ‘negative-on/v’’, as Gangesa seems to pretend. 

The objector then weakens his case with a comparison to ‘non-distinctness’ infer¬ 
ences, opening the possibility that something can be both an inferential subject and 
a supporting example in the same inference. But the inference on the table is differ¬ 
ent. Flere the example is sapaksa. It helps ‘make the probandum certain’. Note that 
the standard convention is to cite an instance of sapaksa where the prover is also 
known to occur. A negative example is an instance of vipaksa (where the proban¬ 
dum is known definitely not to occur) where the prover, too, is known to be absent. 
According to the paradigm, then, an example has to be something outside the paksa 
(the inferential subject). But some good inferences break the rule, for example, so- 
called ‘non-distinctness’ inferences, an example of which is given in parentheses 
here. 
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Gangesa admits that his example could be reconstructed such that the same infer¬ 
ential awareness would be produced by a positive inference, with positive examples, 
in the fashion of Objector 1, whose point about the example in a ‘non-distinctness’ 
inference Gangesa does not contend. His current point seems to be, then, that nega¬ 
tive-only inference may be used if we like or if we do not see positive correlation. 
But it need not be defended as indispensable. 

Text (TCM t 475 and TCM c 618) and Translation 

athava jal&dinam trayo-dasanyonyabhavah trayo-dasasu prasiddhah 
prthivyam sadhyante. ata eva akase vyatirekina jaladi-milita- 
pratiyogikanyonyabhavapratitav api trayo-dasanyonyabhavah sadhya 
iti na anvayitvasadharanye. 

(Gangesa continues:) Alternatively, thirteen mutual absences of water and the rest 
(or thirteen ‘mutual distinctnesses’, anvonyabhava), which are well-known in thir¬ 
teen types of entity (each one of a total of fourteen types of entity would appear to 
be mutually distinct from the others), are established in earth (i.e. earth is proved 
mutually distinct from the thirteen other types of entity). Just for this reason, in ether 
[which has no parts] thirteen mutual absences are established by a negative-only 
inference, although there is no notion of a mutual absence whose counter-correlate 
is the collection of water and the rest [prior to the inference]. Therefore, [the infer¬ 
ence] is not [based] on positive correlations and there is no [fallacy of] ‘no similar 
instance’. 

Comments 

To this point Gangesa has claimed his sample negative-only inference meets the 
requirement of having a probandum that has been properly introduced (prasiddha , 
‘well-known’) by being known in a part ( eka-desa , ‘one spot’) of the inferential 
subject, for example, a pot which as something earthen is included in the inferential 
subject earth in general but not as a pot. This analysis, we have seen, has resulted in 
an admission that the inferential awareness (‘Earth is distinct from the other things’) 
that is the result could be generated by a positive inference just as well (or better, it 
would seem) as by the method at issue. So the objector’s complaint about usefulness 
stings a bit still. So now Gangesa tries a different tact, switching our focus from 
earth to ether and other potential inferential subjects for which ‘being distinct from 
the others’ is surely known. These entities, or categories (padartha, ‘types of thing 
to which words refer’), have no parts or instances. Ether is non-atomic, unlike earth, 
water and air. Similarly, a self is a partless unit as are other fundamental entities 
such as inherence. 
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In the case of ether, which is the inferential subject in the current passage (‘Ether 
is distinct from the other things, since it is the substratum of sound’), each of thir¬ 
teen mutual absences are known prior to the inference. But unlike the case of the 
earthen pot where the probandum, a summational mutual absence (‘being distinct 
from the other things’), is introduced through the pot, which is an earthen thing, 
here with ether the probandum is not well-known, since ether has no parts. How, 
then, is the probandum available? Gangesa does not answer here and the question 
drives much of the subsequent discussion. 

Let us take stock. Putting aside the availability issue, we see that with a previously 
unknown probandum, there cannot be inference based on positive correlations (as 
Gangesa will point out at the end). Nor can there be the ‘no common instance’ fal¬ 
lacy, which requires that there be a sapaksa. The defence so far of the usefulness of 
negative-only inference has been pretty minimal. In other words, Gangesa is now 
occupied with knowledge that has no source other than inference of the negative- 
only variety. In some cases, it is indispensable. 

Finally, it seems pretty plausible in itself that the mind make a leap to a new term in 
the conclusion or result of a negative inferential process, at least as Gangesa has us 
picture it in his example. All that is unknown prior to the inference is the combined 
absence, the mutual distinctness that is a composite of other mutual distinctnesses 
already known. The leap is from the particular not so much to the general but to the 
collection, the very general collection of all things other than earth. 

Text (TCM t 477 and TCM c 619) and Translation 

yad va jalam tejah-prabhrti-dva-dasa-bhinna-pratiyogikdnyonydbhava- 
vat dravyatvdt tejo-vat ity anumandt trayo-dasa-bhinnasya samanyatah 
siddhau prthivyam trayo-dasa-bhinnatvam sadhyam. na ca anvayitvam 
asddhdranyam va, paksad anyatra sddhyaprasiddhih. vastu-gatya 
prthivyam eva sadhya-siddheh kim vyatirekina iti cet, na. prthivi trayo- 
dasa-bhinna iti vyatirekinam vina apratiteh. 

(Gangesa continues:) Alternatively, one could say that the inference, ‘Water pos¬ 
sesses the mutual distinctness whose counter-correlate is [itself not only distinct 
from water but also] distinct from the twelve sorts of entities begimiing [on the stan¬ 
dard list] with tejas (the fiery element), since it is a substance, like tejas\ establishes 
its probandum in general as belonging to something distinct from the thirteen (i.e. 
the twelve distinct from water’s distinctness from X plus water’s distinctness from 
X). This being-distinct-from-the-thirteen is the probandum with respect to earth [as 
inferential subject]. 
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And here there is neither an inference based on positive correlations nor the fal¬ 
lacy of ‘no similar instance’, because the probandum is unknown outside the infer¬ 
ential subject (i.e. there is no sapaksa). 

But in reality the answer to the ‘It’s already established for earth’ challenge to the 
usefulness of negative-only inference is to say: no, without the negative-only infer¬ 
ence there would be no knowledge, ‘Earth is distinct from the thirteen.’ 

Comments 

Once we have X, we have also the absence of X available to be inferred. All infer¬ 
ence extends the scope, so to say, of a probandum. So it is no objection that the 
absential term gets new meaning through the negative-only inference. 

Text (TCM t 478 and TCM c 619) and Translation 

nanv evaiii prthivi jaladi-trayo-dasa-bhinna-pratiyogikanyonyabhava- 
vatl dravyatvad iti prthivi-bhinna-tad-bhinnadi-siddhih syad iti cet, na. 
aprayojakatvat. prakrte ca anubhuyamdna-jaladi-vaidharmyasya 
prthivitva-sabddsrayatvader atiriktam vina anupapatteh. 

Objection: In this way, ‘Earth possesses the mutual distinctness whose counter¬ 
correlate is [itself not only distinct from earth but also] distinct from the thirteen 
sorts of entities beginning [on the standard list] with water, since it is a substance’ is 
an inference that would prove not only something to be distinct from earth but also 
as distinct from that and on on [ad infinitum]. 

Gangesa: Wrong. For that inference [unlike mine] would be unmotivated [by fa¬ 
vourable counterfactual reasoning ( tarka )]. And in the case of my inference, such 
entities as earth in general or the substratum of sound [ether], which are experienced 
as having different properties from water and so on, would not be known without 
something in addition [to the experience, to wit, my negative-only inference]. 

Comments 

The favourable counterfactual reasoning is that if there were not something distinct 
from, say, water, then things that have properties that water does not have would not 
be experienced. And of course we do experience earth and the rest. 
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Text (TCM t 479 and TCM c 620) and Translation 

nanv itara-bhedo yady anyonyabhavas tadabhavad 11 na sidhyet. 
abhavasya abhavantarabhavat. yadi ca tena samarh sva-rupa-bheda 
eva sadhyah, tadananugamad anumdndpravrttih. bhavo ’bhavo li na 
bhavati ity abadhita-pratlti-balad abhavasya api anyonyabhavo ’sti iti 
kecit. tan na. apasiddhantat. anatiprasaktadhikarana-sva-rupa-matrena 
eva abhava-pratity-upapattau ca adhikabhave manabhavac ca iti cet, 
na. itara-bhavanyonv abhavasya sadhvatvat. na ca evam abhavad 
aviveka-tadavasthyam. tena samarh sva-rupa-bhedasya anvayind 
vvatirekina va sadhyatvat. 

Objection: If ‘distinctness from the others’ [as employed in your inference] were 
[as you say] a mutual absence, then distinctness from [the seventh category on the 
traditional list of things] absence would not be proved [by it]. For there is no other 
type of absence that would be an ‘absence of absence’. [Rather, that is a presence, 
but your inference requires an absence of absence to make sense of earth’s distinct¬ 
ness from absence as a category.] 

And if along with that [distinctness that is the probandum in your inference] there 
is the distinctness that is something’s ‘very nature’ ( sva-rupa , i.e. absence reduced 
to the substratum), then, because there would not be the uniformity necessary, infer¬ 
ence could not proceed. 

Answer (by a Naiyayika faction): A presence is not an absence (i.e. absence is a 
separate category)—a thesis that holds by force of being undefeated. So absence [as 
a fundamental category], too, is a mutual absence. 

Gangesa: So say some. But they’re wrong. For, the position is inconsistent with our 
overall view. 

Objection: The notion of absence is explained just by the ‘very nature’ of the locus 
or substratum, which is a view that faces no [such] untoward consequence. Further¬ 
more, there is no argument that there is any other type of absence. 

Gangesa: No. For, the probandum [with the current inference], the being other 
[which is a presence], is proved [by a separate inference] to be mutually distinct 
[from absence]. 

And it is not the case that in this way earth’s being the way it is would be indistin¬ 
guishable from absence. [My sample inference does not purport to prove earth’s dis- 


17 Emending to abhavad (i.e. tadabhavad) from bhavad (i.e. tada bhavad). 

18 Deleting va. 
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tinctness from absence.] Equally for absence, earth’s distinctness is by its very na¬ 
ture to be proved by either a positive or a negative inference. 

Comments 

If earth were not different from absence, then its very nature would be an absence. 
But this is ridiculous. On the other hand, it seems that we have to have a new type of 
absence. 

Text (TCM t 482 and TCM c 621) and Translation 

anye tu prthivitva-bhinna-dharmatyantabhdva eva sadhyah jaladi- 
pratiyogikas tavanto ’tyantabhava va tat-tad-asadharana-tat-tad- 
dharmatyantabhava-yogo va. ete ca abhava jalatvam na ghatadau 
ghatadi jalatvatyantabhava-vad iti pratvaksadeh kvacit tat-tad- 
vaidharmyad eva prasiddha iti na aprasiddhih. tdvatdm abhdvdndm 
vaisistyam na prasiddham iti cet, kim etavata. na hi tavad-vaisistyam 
atra sadhyate. kim tu jalatvadinam yavanto 'bhava iha sadhyas te ca 
tatra tatra prasiddha eva. tavad-vaisistya-dhis tu phalam. anyatha 
siddha-sadhanat. nimilitandm api sadhyatve na aprasiddhih. kihcid 
eka-dharmavacchedako hi baladi-van melakarthah, sa ca na asiddhih. 
na ca hetor asadharanyam. tavad abhava-yogi hy atra sapakso bhavati, 
na tu tad-eka-desa-katipayabhavavan. sadhyatayas tavaty aparyapteh. 

(Gangesa continues:) But others hold the following. 

Naiyayika faction: What’s to be proved [by the sample inference is not a mutual 
absence from earth, it] is simply an absolute absence of a property distinct from 
earthhood [in earth]. Or [to frame the inference more specifically], what’s to be 
proved is [in earth] the absolute absences whose counter-correlates are waterhood and 
company. Or, it is the relation [in earth] to absolute absences of this and that ‘specific 
property’, i.e. a property not the same as just this or that property [of earth]. 

And these absences are well-known such that there is no issue concerning intro¬ 
duction ( prasiddhi ). ‘Waterhood does not exist in a pot and so on’ [and] ‘A having 
of an absolute absence of [e.g.] waterhood in a pot and so on’ are produced by per¬ 
ception and the rest, (i.e. by inference and testimony). Thus, with respect to some 
things these absences are well-known just from this or that difference of property. 

Objection: The relationality of those absences [to earth] is not well-known. 

Naiyayika faction: What would be the use of that being known [prior to the infer¬ 
ence]? For, it is not the case that such relationality is to be proved here first. Rather, 
such absences as of waterhood and so on are to be proved and then these absences 
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being here and there well-known indeed inform such a cognition of relationality 
[that takes them all, so to say, in summation], which is the [final] fruit [of the infer¬ 
ence as a knowledge source]. Otherwise, there would be the fault of ‘trying to prove 
what is already established’. 

Even though [in the final inference] the probandum consists of them taken to¬ 
gether, there is no issue of introduction (prasiddhi ). For, there is specification by 
some single property or other for the purpose of a combining, like power [in com¬ 
bining men into an army] and the like. And this is not unfamiliar. Nor is there the 
‘no similar instance’ fallacy of the prover. For, here the sapaksa (places where the 
probandum is known definitely to occur) is: being-related-to-such-a-[collective]- 
absence, not possessing-the-absence-of-a-/evi’-properties-in-some-one-or-another- 
part, [the former not occurring other than in the inferential subject, whereas the lat¬ 
ter is well-known to occur in various things made of the element earth]. No formu¬ 
lation of the probandum would be sufficient [for what we want to prove] that was in 
such a way limited (i.e. limited in the manner of the second formulation in its men¬ 
tion of a ‘few’). 

Comments 

‘Earth has an absolute absence of a property distinct from earthhood, since it has 
earthhood’ is how the sample inference would be reconstructed by the Naiyayika 
faction in the first formulation. The second formulation of the probandum, which is 
in terms of the absences’ counter-correlates, waterhood and company, suggests the 
solution to the problem of the availability of the probandum. And the third switches 
from the universals proper to the elements to ‘specific properties’ such as viscosity 
( sneha ) for water. These properties, which are themselves not universals (Jdti) but 
tropes ( guna ) in Nyaya-Vaisesika ontology, are, like universals, exhibited by the 
one type of thing and nothing else, as being-smelly by all things earthen and nothing 
else. A further, more minor change in the third formulation is the mention of the 
qualificative relation, the being-qualified by such absences to the probandum: ‘Earth 
is qualified by the absolute absence of this and that specific property etc.’. 

As before, the probandum is known prior to the inference in a portion of the infer¬ 
ential subject, for example, a pot. 

The solution to the availability problem is, then, like counting, which, according 
to Nyaya, can create a new property in the things counted ( apeksa-buddhi , which is 
a kind of mental perception, not an inference, brought about by the manas, the inter¬ 
nal organ). Putting all the absences together would be an act of the manas making 
the collectivity known prior to the inference that would establish it as qualifying 
earth, ft is the collective absence, as opposed to an absence of a few properties, that 
makes the probandum provable only by a negative-only inference. 
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Text (TCM t 485 and TCM c 623) and Translation 

yad va jalatvatyantabhavas tejastvdtyantdbhavadhikarana-vrttih 
atyantabhavatvat ghatatvatyantabhava-vat. evam atyantabhavantara- 
samanddhikaranyam api tatra sadhyam iti kva aprasiddhih. kirn ca itare 
tavat prasiddha eva. te ca bheda-pratiyogino meyatvat iti itara-bhedo 
’pi sugraha eva. 

(The Naiyayika faction continues:) Alternatively, in the manner of the following 
inference it is shown that the probandum becomes for other absolute absences, [e.g. 
of airhood,] the having of the same substratum: ‘An absolute absence of waterhood 
rests in the substratum of the absolute absence of tejas-)\ooA [or, being-the-fiery- 
element], since it is an absolute absence, like the absolute absence of pothood [in 
e.g. a cloth].’ So where is the not being familiar? 

Furthermore, ‘the others’ are, in the first place, familiar indeed. And they are the 
counter-correlates of the distinctness, [that is, earth’s from the other things], since they 
are knowable. So ‘distinctness from the others’, too, is easy to grasp, quite easy. 

Comments 

Bit by bit the probandum is aggregated, in each case being ‘familiar’ (prasiddha , 
‘well-known’) in a particular instance. 

Text (TCM t 486 and TCM c 624) and Translation 

nanu prthivi na itara-bhedavati gurutvadibhyo jala-vad iti pratirodha iti 
cet, na. itara-bheda-nisedho hi itarabhedah na tu tejah-prabhrty-abhedo 
jala iti drstantasva sadhya-vaikalvat. catur-dasabhedanam ca ekatra 
virodhena asambhavat. catur-dasa-bhedanam ca ekatra vrttau na 
virodhah. 

Objection: [Your inference is defeated because it faces a counter-inference ( sat- 
pratipaksa ):] ‘Earth is not distinct from the others, since it is heavy and the like, like 
water’ contradicts your inference [and is equally well-supported]. 

Naiyayika faction: No. For, a denial of distinctness from the others amounts to [an 
assertion of] non-distinctness with the others, but not to non-distinctness [in some 
respect] with members of the list beginning with the fiery element. So the example 
given, ‘water’, commits the fault called ‘probandum infirmity’, (i.e. an instance of 
the probandum’s absence since water though possessing some properties in common 
with other types of thing is clearly not non-distinct with the others as a group). And 
there is no possibility of fourteen non-distinctnesses at a single spot because they 
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would be mutually opposed, whereas fourteen distinctnesses occurring at a single 
spot would not be mutually opposed. 

Comments 

The fault of the example required in a presentation of an inference for others called 
‘infirmity of the probandum’ (scidhya-vaikalya ) applies to an example that does not 
exhibit the probandum: ‘There is smoke on yonder mountain, since there is fire, like 
a lake.’ Water does not exhibit the probandum, ‘non-distinctness from the others’. 

Furthermore, a thing has a single identity. It is non-distinct only with itself. There 
is only the single entity. But a single thing, a pot, for instance, is distinct from many 
other things, such that the idea that there be fourteen distinctnesses resting in it is 
quite plausible. ‘Fourteen’, of course, is the number in the text because it is the 
number of earth’s distinctnesses from the other fundamental types of thing, sub¬ 
stances and non-substances (counted by fundamental category of non-substances 
and fundamental sub-category of substanceO, all the things that are not earth. 

Text (TCM t 487 and TCM c 625) and Translation 

yat tu sadhya-prasiddhau prthivi itara-bhinna tat-sadhyadhikarana-tad- 
anadhikarana-prthivy-anyataratvdt 19 tad-adhikaranavat prthivyam tat- 
sadhyam anvayina eva setsvati id. tan na. anvataratvasya alihgatvad 
ity uktatvat. lihgatve va jaladav api tat-siddhi-prasahgat. evam tarhi 
prthivi jalaih prthivitvat yan na jalam tan na prthivi vatha teja id sat- 
pratipakso ’stv id cet, na. ajalasva ghatadeh pratyaksata eva prthivitva- 
niscaye vyadreka-vyabhicarad asya nyunatvat. tad-anavadhdrane tu 
sat-pradpaksatvam istam eva. 

Objection: Given that the probandum is introduced as you have explained (i.e. bit 
by bit), the inference, ‘Earth is distinct from the others, since earth is either (a) the 
probandum’s substratum (i.e. earthen things such as a pot where distinct-from-the- 
others has been already determined to occur) or (b) the substratum of its absence 
(i.e. where it has not been detennined to occur), like the probandum’s substratum’, 
that probandum will be proved just by a positive inference. [So your example of a 
negative-only inference disintegrates.] 

Gangesa: That’s wrong. It has already been explained that being-one-or-the-other 
[of a property and its absence] cannot be a true inferential mark. Or if it can be, then 


19 N.S. Ramanuja Tatacharya suggests the addition, tad-anadhikarana -°, although both edi¬ 
tions leave the string out. 
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the predicament is that being-distinct-from-non-earthen-things could be established 
for water and so on, too. 

Objection: Let there be in this way, then, the counter-inference [showing your in¬ 
ference to be fallacious], ‘Earth is water, since it has earthhood—what is not water, 
that is not earth—like tejas, the fiery element.’ 

Gangesa: No. It is just by perception that a pot and the like, which are not water, are 
known to be earthen [to possess earthhood]. This being so, your so-called counter¬ 
inference falls to the fallacy of deviation in negative correlations, [that is to say, 
there is a counter-example, a place that exhibits the prover but not the probandum]. 
It [also] commits the debate error known as ‘leaving something out’ ( nyuna , failing 
to mention or formulate correctly one or another of the five steps required in a 
proper ‘inference for others’, pararthanumana ). But if such is not determined [by 
perception], then your [crazy] counter-inference would be welcome indeed! 

Comments 

Here we move from the availability problem back to the usefulness of the negative 
form of inference. Granting that the probandum is available for inference in the way 
that has been sketched, we see that the inference proceeds by generalising over 
cases where it is known to occur. Thus, the inference looks pretty normal, that is to 
say, based on positive correlations as well as negative ones. 

But the attempt to formulate a positive inference involves a trick prover, ‘since it 
is one or the other of..’, which invokes the logic of alternation in a way that could 
prove anything if such a prover were legitimate. However, something being’s either 
F or not-F cannot be used as a significant prover, Gangesa points out. 

What counts as a genuine inference is in part determined by what we know is true. 
If an apparent inference form could be used to prove something false, then it is in 
reality non-genuine. ‘This four-headed creature is from Mars, since it has four 
heads—what is not from Mars, that does not have four heads—like a pot.’ Of 
course, the counter-inference proposed by the objector is defective in its example, 
i.e. in the third of the five specified steps, which is supposed to show the pervasion 
between the prover and probandum but does not. But Gangesa’s final counterfactual 
reasoning shows just what we would have to swallow were a pot’s being earthen, for 
instance, not known perceptually. 

We turn now to a negative-only inference with a rather momentous conclusion, to 
judge by the classical controversy, a proof of self, atman, an enduring substratum of 
psychological properties. That there is such a thing is hotly disputed by Buddhists 
and Carvaka materialists and is a primary issue for all the schools. 
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Text (TCM t 488 and TCM c 626) and Translation 

nanu jivac-chariram satmakam pranadimattvat icchddi-kdryavattvdd 
va iti vyatirekini sddhydprasiddh.au katham vyatirekadi-nirupanam. 
nairdtmyam ca na ghatasya pratyaksa-vedyam, tasya tatra asamarthydt. 
na anumana-gamyam, nairdtmyapratitdv anvayino ’bhavat. satmakatva- 
pratitim vina vyatirekino ’ nupapatteh. 

Objection (by a new Piirva-paksin ): Consider another so-called negative-only infer¬ 
ence: ‘A living body has a self, since it has breath and the like, or since it has as 
effects [inhering in itself] desire and the like.’ Given that the probandum is not 
known, how can there be such an inference as that which you understand to be 
‘negative-only?’ (i.e. How is it that having-a-self is something known and thus 
available for inference?) 

And not-having-a-self is not to be known perceptually for [e.g.] a pot, because 
perception is not capable there of making that known. Nor is it arrived at through 
inference [because the required pervasion cannot be established]. Given that there is 
no cognition of not-having-a-self, there can be no positive correlations; without 
cognition of having-a-self, negative correlations are impossible. 

Comments 

Like his Nyaya predecessors, Gangesa views a self as knowable both by perception 
and by inference. But for present purposes, we must bracket the perceptual position 
in order to explore the method of negative-only inference. 

As mentioned at the beginning, this stretch of text seems practically a subcom¬ 
mentary on the Bhasya of Vatsyayana (c. 400) on Nyaya-sutra (NS) 1.1.5, where he 
proves the existence of the self as the locus of psychological properties by way of an 
inference type called samanyato-drsta. He says: ‘The self is known inferentially by 
means of [the marks of] desire and the like. Desire and the like are qualities and 
qualities have as their foundations substances. That which is the foundation of desires 
and the like is the self.’ 20 Note that the NS has a long stretch of sutras at the beginning 
of chapter three on the self, its character and how it is known (NS 3.1.1—25). 

Despite the elucidations of the subcommentaries (and of Udayana’s independent 
treatise on the self 21 ), one might wonder how precisely to reconstruct Vatsyayana’s 


20 Nyaya-TARXATIRTHA-Tarkatirtha-Tarkatirtha (1985: 156-57): icchadibhir atma, 
gunah, gunas ca dravya-samsthanah, tadyad esarii sthdnani sa atma. 

21 The richness within the commentarial tradition notwithstanding, it is Udayana’s Atma-tattva- 
viveka (‘Discrimination of Truth (from Falsehood) concerning the Self), with its mind-boggling 
an'ay of arguments, that is the outstanding Nyaya treatise on the self and self-knowledge. Never- 
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reasoning. For instance, if an inference is proffered, what is the paksal More than 
one argument, moreover, seems to be implicit. A primary issue for Gangesa is the 
nature of our knowledge of the inferential subject prior to the inferential process or 
act. In the current passage, the paksa is the collection of living bodies ( sarira —a 
word used primarily for the human body but which here includes animals and pre¬ 
sumably plants, which have their own type of prana or breath). 

Now although liberated selves are not embodied, clearly a dead body does not ex¬ 
hibit the prover here, breath, as also do not all other non-living things. Then presup¬ 
posing that having-a-self is not revealed to the senses (otherwise inference would 
not be required), how could the absence of having-a-self, to wit, not-having-a-self, 
be known? Is it known perceptually? No. We do not directly observe that a pot, for 
instance, has no self. Nor is the probandum known by inference. If not-having-a-self 
is not made available by perception, it could not be grasped by an inference based 
on positive correlations, since perceptual evidence would be required. And with 
‘not-having-a-selF as probandum, the vipaksa would be things that ‘have a self. Of 
course, that predicate is unavailable. 

Text (TCM t 488 and TCM c 626) and Translation 

atha iccha samavdyi-kdrana-janya karyatvat. tac ca samavdyi-kdranam 
prthivy-ady-asta-dravya-bhinnam prthivy-aditve badhaka-sattvad iti 
prthivy-ddi-bhinnatma-siddhau tadvattvam jivac-charire sadhyata iti 
cet, yadi satmakatvam atma-samyogavattvam, tada ghatadau tad asti 
iti tato hetu-vyavrttav asadharanyam. jnana-samanadhikarana-jnana- 
kdrani-bhuta-samyogasraya-kdryatvam satmakatvam, sariratma- 
samyogasya jndna-karanat\>at, atma-manasos tathatve ’py akaryatvad iti 
cet, na. sarirad anyatra asiddheh. tatra prasiddhau siddha-sddhanam. 

Objection (to the Purva-paksin, by a Naiyayika defender of the separate utility of 
kevala-vyatirekin inference): [First there is established an inherent cause of psy¬ 
chological qualities:] Desire has origins in an inherent cause, since it is an effect 
[like a pot]. And [then it is established that] the inherent cause is distinct from the 
eight substances [on the traditional list] beginning with earth, because there are de- 


theless, Gangesa most directly follows Vatsyayana and the NS commentaries, not his ‘teacher’s’ 
Atma-tattva-viveka. The latter is, by the way, a long work. The edition Dvivedin-Dravida 
(1986), with a commentary by Sankara Misra that takes up about half, runs almost a thousand 
pages. And despite his focus, it is safe to assume that overall Gangesa takes a position that is 
pretty much the same as Udayana’s. (The Atma-tattva-viveka is organised around refutation of 
rival views, and wanders to inferences to God and to the authority of scripture, departing dramati¬ 
cally from the order of the NS discussion.) 
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featers that rule out earth and the rest. Given that self has been established as dis¬ 
tinct from earth and the rest, the having of that [a self] is proved [by negative corre¬ 
lations] for a living body. 

Purva-paksin. If ‘having a self amounts to ‘being conjoined with a self, then that 
occurs in the case of a pot and so on (too, since, according to Nyaya, a self is ubiq¬ 
uitous in size, i.e. all-pervasive, such that everything would be in a sense 
‘conjoined’ with it). Therefore, the prover being excluded (from the sapaksa), the 
fallacy of‘no common instance’ is committed. 

Objection: [The probandum predicate] ‘having a self amounts to something’s (i.e. a 
living body’s) ‘being an effect and a substratum that supports the conjunction (i.e. 
body-self conjunction or connection) that is a cause of cognition and that has the same 
substratum [namely, a self] as cognition.’ For, body-self conjunction is a cause of 
cognition. Although self -manas conjunction is such a cause, too, manas (‘mind’ or the 
‘internal organ’) is not an effect [and so the predicate does not overapply to manas], 

Purva-paksin. Wrong. For it is unknown elsewhere than with respect to the body 
(i.e. the paksa). [And] if it is known there, then [you’ve got a case of] ‘trying to 
prove what is already known’. 

Comments 

Following Vatsyayana under Nydya-sutra 1.1.5 (the so-called inference sutra), 
Gangesa puts forth a two-step argument. First, desires are proved to have a locus, a 
substance in which to inhere, like all qualities. In step two, self is proved to be that 
locus, a distinct substance, different from earth, water, tejas and so on down the 
traditional list, by eliminative argument. Note that all that we know about the self 
hereby is that it is the locus of certain properties, on analogy to the way, say, the 
lotus is a locus of blue. 

The defeaters for the proposition that desire and the like belong to earth or the rest 
consists of counterfactual reasoning such as the following. If desire were a property 
of earth (or water and so on down the list), then like the colour that exists in earthen 
things, it too would be perceived. Surveying pots and so on, we find that nothing 
material has desire, cognition etc., outside of living bodies, bodies conjoined, on the 
Nyaya theory, with selves. 

Next, instead of advancing inquiry about the main concern of how the probandum 
is available, the new Pimva-paksin tries to exploit bits of incoherence within the 
overall Nyaya picture of mind-body relation. By a separate eliminative argument 
concerning substances and size, a self is proved to be ubiquitous: all substances are 
supposed to be of ubiquitous, intermediate, or atomic size (with examples in ether, a 
pot and an earthen atom, respectively). Thus, the Purva-paksin points out, a pot is 
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conjoined with a self as ubiquitous on the Nyaya view, and so such a non-living 
thing too would be qualified by the probandum. But the prover, having-breath, does 
not qualify a pot. So there is no evidence for the required pervasion and the ‘no com¬ 
mon instance’ fallacy is committed. There should be evidence, but there isn’t any. 

Two conjunctions, or connections, are viewed in Nyaya as necessary for cognitive 
occurrences: body-self conjunction and manas- self conjunction. The manas, or 
‘internal organ’, is of course itself a controversial posit—both within Nyaya, we 
should note, as well as outside. (There is a section on manas in Gangesa’s percep¬ 
tion chapter. 22 ) By separate arguments, manas (along with the self) is properly ex¬ 
cluded as qualified by the property, having-a-self, by its ‘being an effect’ (neither 
self nor manas is an effect). So Gangesa qualifies the probandum term of his infer¬ 
ence, specifying that conjunction of self and body is an avacchedaka or condition 
for the seifs being the locus of desires, cognitions and so on, as effects. 

Thus the objection is met (our having been reminded of the many problems at¬ 
taching to the conception of manas notwithstanding). Unfortunately, there remains 
the main problem, the Purva-paksin points out: where have we encountered this 
now, on the objector’s analysis, highly complex property, having-a-self? The pro¬ 
bandum cannot be both unknown and available for inference, nor both known and 
needing to be proved. 

Text (TCM t 490 and TCM c 627) and Translation 

icchava asamavdyi-karana-samyogavacchedakatvasya abhavo ghatadau 
drstah, tad-vyatirekah sarire sadhyata iti cet, na. icchaya asamavayi- 
karana-samyogavacchedakatvasya sarlra eva prasiddheh siddha- 
sadhanam. anyatha asiddhi-vyatirekady-anirupanat. aprasiddha- 
sadhya-samsargam iva sadhyam aprasiddam sadhayati vyatireki iti 
cet, na. vyatirek&dy-anirupanad asddhdrana-dharmena apratita- 
padarthanumane ghatatvadina api svecchd-kalpita-ditthady-anumdna- 
prasanga iti. 

Objection: In a pot and so forth there is experienced no specifier of the emergent 
cause, which is conjunction [of self and body], with respect to desire [as effect, i.e. 
it is only living bodies that have desires, not things like pots]. Its absence (i.e. the 
absence of the absence) is [thereby] proved with respect to the living body. (That is 
to say, the property, living-body-as-specifying-the-conjunction-etc., which is what 
having-a-self amounts to, is proved to belong to a living body.) 


22 


Phillips-Ramanuja Tatacharya (2004: 537-74). 
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Purva-paksin. No. [Your absence’s counter-correlate, namely] the specifier of the 
emergent cause, which is conjunction [of self and body], with respect to desire, is 
well-known just with the living body and so this is a case of ‘trying to prove what is 
already known’. Otherwise, the problem is that its not being present could not be 
determined by a negative method or the like (i.e. by another method of knowledge: 
it would be unavailable to all knowledge-generative processes). 

Objection: The way that the probandum that the negative inference proves is un¬ 
known is like the relation to the probandum that is unknown [with respect to the 
paksa, prior to inference], 

Purva-paksin. No. For, it could not be determined by a negative method or the like 
(as has been said). 

If inference could prove an uncognised something by way of the thing’s uncom¬ 
mon property, [as ‘having-breath’ is a property possessed only by living bodies], 
then a pot too could be inferred to have, by its [uncommon property] pothood or the 
like, such arbitrarily imagined properties as ‘Dittha’ (a name normally used only for 
persons)—this is the difficulty. 

Comments 

The suggestion is that, since no difficulty attaches the probandum’s being unknown 
with respect to the paksa prior to inference, the unknownness or unfamiliarity of the 
probandum is nothing to be concerned with. No matter what the method of correla¬ 
tion establishing vyapti, the probandum is unknown as qualifying the paksa prior to 
inference, and so with negative-only inference we have a similar unknownness in 
the case of the probandum itself prior to inference. 

‘This distinctive-in-this-way creature is from Mars, since it is distinctive-in-this- 
way.’ Imagining invariable concomitance between (a) whatever marks something as 
of a certain type of thing and (b) any far-flung predicate we like, we can prove the 
far-flung predicate to occur in that sort of thing. Thus, ‘Pots have ghosts, since they 
have pothood’, and ‘Earthen things are from Mars, since they have smell.’ Such 
‘negative-only’ inference would be way too powerful an engine. The problem is 
supposed to be solved by limitations on probandum availability. The suggestion in 
the objection would undermine the solution and we could prove way too much, says 
the Purva-paksin in response. 

Text (TCM t 490 and TCM c 629) and Translation 

ucyate. icchd-samavdyi-kdrana-siddhdv icchatvam samyogasamavayi- 
karanaka-vrtti, nityendriya-grdhya-visesa-guna-vrtti-gunatva-sdksad- 
vyapya-jatitvat sabdatva-vat. sa ca asamavdyi-karanam samvogah 
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kincid-avacchinnah samyogatvdt atma-samyoga-matrasya iccha- 
janakatve atiprasangad iti icchasamavayi-karana-samyogavaccheda- 
katvam 23 sdtmakatvam sarire sddhyate. 

Gangesa: We answer. Given that desire has been proved to have an inherent cause 
[by the inference previously stated, ‘Desire has origins in an inherent cause, since it 
is an effect’, we fonnulate a second inference], being-a-desire occurs in that 
[namely, desire] which has as emergent cause a conjunction, since being-a-desire is 
a universal directly pervaded by, [i.e. whose instances are all instances of the wider 
universal of,] being-a-quality-occurring-in-specific-qualities-grasped-by-an-etemal- 
organ (i.e. manas or the organ of hearing), like being-a-sound (i.e. soundhood, the 
universal of sound). And this emergent cause, which is a conjunction, is specified by 
something, since it is a conjunction. (That ‘something’, of course, is the living 
body.) If merely conjunction with a self were the origins of desire [without requiring 
something else, something delimiting it], then ramifications would overextend. 
Therefore, having-a-self, which is the specifier of the conjunction that gives rise to 
desire, is proved with respect to the living body. (That is, every living body is 
‘enselved’, satmaka.) 

Comments 

Conjunction is a two-term relation. It does not occur on its own but simultaneously 
in two loci. The point here, however, is that as a property of each of its terms it is 
not a locus-pervading property, like, say, cowhood, which pervades every part of the 
cow. Thus it has to be specified or delimited in order to make inference predicating 
it possible. That is, since a conjunction between, for instance, a monkey and a tree 
occurs in the tree’s branches but not at its roots, the tree both has and does not have 
monkey-conjunction. That a single thing is qualified by both a property and its ab¬ 
sence presents an obvious problem for logic, to be resolved by specification of pre¬ 
cisely where in the tree the property occurs. Similarly, the conjunction necessary for 
desire makes us ask, ‘Where, precisely, does it occur?’ The answer is not every¬ 
where in the self but only where there is conjunction with the living body. A self, 
we must keep in mind, is ubiquitous in size and so a ‘conjunction’ (of sorts) of self 
with a pot does occur. But a pot does not have desire. Desire occurs only in a self as 
connected to a living body. Indeed, desire is itself a non-locus-pervading property— 
given that the self is ubiquitous. So, the specifier—or delimiter ( avacchedaka )—of 
the conjunction that makes desire possible is the living body. 


23 


Adding atiprasangad iti iccha-samavayi-karana-samyogavacchedakatvam, with TCM c . 
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The conjunction is proved by Gangesa at the beginning of the passage by some 
complicated reasoning centring on second-order properties, or symmetries, within 
the system of Nyaya-Vaisesika categories, specifically, a desire’s being an effect 
like a colour. Thus desire and the like not only demand posit of an inherent cause 
whereof they would be ‘specific properties’ (exhibited only by that type of thing), 
but also posit of a conjunction as their ‘emergent cause’, as conjunctions among 
threads are emergent causes of the colour of a piece of cloth. More on this after the 
next passage. 

Gangesa apparently shares the view of his Nyaya predecessors that between incar¬ 
nations a self does not have desire, cognition and other psychological properties had 
by living persons. Although it is disputable whether he sees a self as in every way 
unconscious between birth and death, clearly without a body a self has no cognition 
(jnana ). At several places it is evident that this is Vatsyayana’s position. 24 ‘Aware¬ 
ness’ ( anubhava , which is the experiential subset of ‘cognition \ jnana, which di¬ 
vides into awareness and memory) is dependent on embodiment. Though normally 
reborn after death, a self has no cognition etc., between incarnations, that is, not 
until it is reconjoined with a body—this is the mainstream position. 

Uddyotakara is, notably, one who occasionally suggests otherwise. Vatsyayana’s 
‘elucidator’ seems to see detached cognition of self as possible without embodi¬ 
ment. 25 Furthermore, God is thought of as having cognition without having a 
body. 26 

Theology aside, the thesis that the body is required for cognition and other psy¬ 
chological properties feeds Gangesa’s analysis of ‘having-a-selF. Thus the conclu¬ 
sion of his negative-only inference to self as locus of desire and the like is restricted 
to self as conjoined with a living body. 

Like the current argument, which we see draws deep on Nyaya psychology, next 
we have a formally constructed negative-only inference couched in what are really 
technical terms that also have everyday meanings. 

Text (TCM t 493 and TCM c 629) and Translation 

yad va, atmani icchadharata mahat-samyogaavacchedya janya-vibhu- 
visesa-gunadharatah’dt vdyv-adi-sarhyogavacchedya-sabd&dharatva- 


24 For example, NBh 1.1.2, 1.1.22 and 4.2.38: see Nyaya-TARKATIRTHA-Tarkatirtha- 
T ARKAT1RTHA (1985: 76.227 ff. and 1090-91). 

22 Otherwise, we would not have the authoritative teaching, which of course we do have, of the 
‘living liberated’, see NV 1.1.2 in Nyaya-tarkatirtha-Tarkatirtha-Tarkatirtha (1985: 67-8). 

26 There are, on the other hand, contrary positions on this; see, e.g. Udayana’s Atma-tattva- 
viveka in Dvivedin-Dravida (1986: 808-09). 
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vad iti samanyatah siddham icchadharata-ghatakecchasamavayi- 
karana-dravya-samyogavattvam satmakatvam. ata eva jnana- 
samdnddhikarana-jndna-kdranl-bhuta-samyogdsraya-karyatvam 
va satmakatvam. sva-sarire pranadimattvasya icchadimattvasya 
ca cestavayav6pacayddi-vydpyat\’a-grahat. ghatadau cestadi-virahena 
prdnadimattvecch&dimattva-virahdnumdnam, icchadi-virahat icchadi- 
prayojakecchddy-adhdrata-ghatakecchddy-asamavayi-karana- 
samyoga-virahdnumdnam karybbhavavati karanabhava-niyamat. 

(Gangesa continues:) Alternatively, ‘The abstract property of a desire’s locus being 
a self [is only half right, i.e. it] requires specification by a conjunction with some¬ 
thing of intermediate size [neither ubiquitous like a self nor atomic like an earthen 
atom, i.e. a living body], since it is an abstract property of the ‘specific qualities’ 
(i.e. desire, cognition, pleasure, pain and so on) that are both generated and belong 
to something ubiquitous [namely, a self], like the abstract property of sound’s locus 
[ether, which, like a self, is ubiquitous] requiring specification by the likes of a 
conjunction with air or something of the sort [having intermediate size].’ This infer¬ 
ence proves in general that ‘having-a-self amounts to the ‘having of a conjunction 
with another substance, this conjunction being an emergent cause of desire that 
specifies its locus.’ 

Just for this reason, an alternative analysis of ‘having-a-self [is all right for such a 
proof in general]: ‘having-a-self is [as I have said above] something’s (i.e. a living 
body’s) ‘being an effect and a substratum that supports the conjunction (i.e. body- 
self conjunction) that is a cause of cognition and that has the same substratum 
[namely, a self,] as cognition.’ 

A pervasion is grasped between (a) having-breath and so on in the case of a per¬ 
son’s own body [and others] along with having-desire and so on and (b) voluntary 
bodily movement along with becoming fat or thin on the part of various [bodily] 
parts (i.e. one’s waist and so on). From this grasping, an inference proceeds 
[targeting a vipaksa (places where the probandum is known definitely to be absent), 
namely] with respect to a pot and the like, which do not have voluntary movement 
and so on, establishing the absence there of both having-breath and having-desire- 
and-the-like. From the absence of desire etc., an inference proceeds to establish [in 
that same vipaksa, viz., a pot and the like,] the absence of the conjunction that is the 
emergent cause of desire and the like, a conjunction that specifies their locus and 
counts among their causes. For, [with emergent causality] the rule is that without 
showing the effect no such cause is to be supposed. 
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Comments 

An ‘emergent cause’, asamavdyi-kdrana, is a causal condition only with respect to 
certain effects; e.g. the colour of a piece of cloth has an emergent cause in the colour 
of the threads. Considering the cloth as effect, the conjunction of the threads is an 
emergent cause. 27 Similarly here with a desire, there is an emergent cause in the 
connection between a self and a living body. 

Text (TCM t 494 and TCM c 631) and Translation 

na ca satmakatvam sarlra-vrtti sarlra-vrttitve 28 badhakabhavat 
sarlratva-vad iti anvayina eva sadhya-siddheh kirn vyatirekina iti 
vacyam. sariram satmakam iti sarira-visesyaka-buddher vyatirekinam 
vina anupapatteh. updy&ntarasya updyantar&dusakatvac ca. 

Objection: The inference, ‘Having-a-self has its occurrence in the body, since with 
respect to its occurring there that there is no defeater [or counter-consideration], like 
being-a-body’, establishes the probandum simply by positive correlations. Hence, 
what’s the use of your negative-only inference? 

Gangesa: And that should not be asked. For, ‘A [living] body has a self—a cogni¬ 
tion whose qualificandum is the body—would not be possible without the negative 
method. Furthermore, one means [of knowledge] does not vitiate another. 

Comments 

In the objector’s inference, having-a-self is the inferential subject, whereas in 
Gangesa’s it is the living body. Gangesa apparently accepts the objector’s inference 
and accepts that it is based on positive correlations. But one valid means of knowing 
does not cancel out another, he says. What’s the loss in accepting both as reliable 
sources? ‘Those delighting in reasoning’ (e.g. TCM c 977, tarka-rasika) sometimes 
prove things even though they are already known by perception. And if one takes 
the living body as inferential subject, one has no sapaksa for one’s inference (no 
instance of‘having-a-self outside the set of living bodies) and thus no possibility to 
prove that ‘A living body has a self except by a negative-only inference. 


27 See Phillips-Ramanuja Tatacharya (2004: 540 ff.) for further explanation of emergent 
causality, as well as the causality section in the introduction (23-25). 

2S Emending sarlre to sarlra-vrttitve. 
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Text (TCM t 494 and TCM c 632) and Translation 

yad vd cesta samyogasamavdyi-kdranika samskdrdjanya-kriydtvdd iti 
cestaya asamavdyi-kdrana-samyoga-siddhau prayatnavad atma- 
samyoga eva paryavasyati prayatndnvaya-vyatirekdnuvidhdyitvdt. evam 
ca cestayah asamavdyi-karana-samyogdsrayatve sati sariratvam 
satmakatvam jlvac-charlre sadhyam, cestavattvad iti hetuh. cesta- 
virahas ca ghatadau pratyaksa-siddhih. cesta-virahat tad-asamavayi- 
karana-samyoga-virahe ’pi sugrahah. 

(Gangesa continues:) Alternatively, voluntary bodily movement has an emergent 
cause in a conjunction [of something with the body], since it is action not generated 
by a disposition. Given that this conjunction is established—the conjunction, that is, 
that is an emergent cause of voluntary bodily movement—it is concluded that it is a 
conjunction [of the body] with a self, i.e. something capable of effort, by positive 
and negative correlations with effort. 

And in this way, given that there is a [dual] substratum of the conjunction that is 
an emergent cause of voluntary bodily movement [which amounts to a general un¬ 
derstanding of ‘having a self], that to be a [living] body is to be ‘enselved’ 
(satmaka ) is to be proved (i.e. it is the probandum in an inference) targeting living 
bodies, and it is proved, since a living body exhibits voluntary bodily movement— 
the prover. 

Moreover, absence of voluntary bodily movement is known in a pot and the like 
by perception. From this absence of voluntary bodily movement, it is easy to grasp 
that there is also an absence of the conjunction [we have been talking about] that is 
an emergent cause of it. [Thus, we prove that living bodies are enselved by a nega¬ 
tive-only inference.] 

Comments 

Flere ‘disposition’ ( samskara ) includes the impetus of a moving object and the like. 

A standard example of action born of a conjunction is striking a tree branch with a 
stick such that a piece of fruit falls. The conjunction of stick with branch is an 
emergent cause of the falling of the fruit. This example contrasts with disposition- 
impelled action that does not require conjunction or disjunction. 

The main idea behind the argument is that action that is not samskara- impelled, 
not something dropping because of weight or inherently active such as wind or air 
(according to the traditional physics), is generated by conjunction or disjunction, 
which are themselves qualities with substrata, two substrata, to be precise. One sub¬ 
stratum of the conjunction that is an emergent cause of voluntary bodily movement 
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is the body; the other has to be capable of initiating effort and action, to wit, a self 
‘capable of effort’. 

Text (TCM t 495 and TCM c 633) and Translation 

yad vd jivac-chariram tad-avayavo vd atma-bhinnatve saty atma-visesa- 
guna-karana-bhoganadhikaran&vrtti-samyogavat prananyatve sati 
jndna-kdrani-bhuta-prdna-samyogavattvdt yan na evaiii tan na evam 
yatha ghatah. atma-prana-samyogah prana-manas-samyogo vd 
sarira-prana-samyogena eva anyatha-siddham na karanam. 
bhogadhdratvam bhoga-samavayi-karanatirikta-vrtti sakala- 
bhogadhikarana-vrttitvatpramevatvadi-vad iti tdrkikl ritih. 

(Gangesa continues:) Alternatively, the living body or one of its parts exhibits a 
conjunction that is a cause of the ‘specific qualities’ (i.e. desire, cognition, pleasure 
and so on) of a self, given that the living body and its parts are distinct from selves. 
They exhibit a conjunction, [furthermore,] that does not occur in what is not the sub¬ 
stratum of pleasure, since the living body or the part exhibits a conjunction with 
breath that is a cause of cognition, given that it is other than breath. What is not so, 
is not so, like a pot. 

The conjunction between self and breath and the conjunction between breath and 
manas (the ‘internal organ’) are not such causes in that they are rendered irrelevant 
(anyathd-siddha) just by [the emergent cause we have targeted as the prover, 
namely] conjunction between body and breath. 

To be a pleasure’s substratum is to be something over and above [the other term of 
self-body conjunction] an inherent cause of a pleasure, since it is to be a substratum of 
every pleasure [but not the only one], like such pervasive properties as being-know- 
able—to use the logical style [of those who like formally formulated inferences]. 

Comments 

This new inference contains an expression that qualifies the probandum, ‘given that 
a living body and its parts are distinct from selves’, which is required because other¬ 
wise a self would be proved to ‘have a self, too, since both self and body exhibit 
the conjunction—i.e. the connection between these two—that is a cause of desire 
and the like. A second qualifier, ‘a conjunction, [furthermore,] that does not occur in 
what is not a substratum of pleasure’, eliminates manas as a candidate for being 
‘enselved’, since the internal organ is not a locus of pleasure, although its connec¬ 
tion with a self is a causal factor in the appearance of psychological qualities. Thus, 
of the two emergent causes, body-self conjunction and manas- self conjunction, only 
the former is key to the inference (and indeed to the meaning of ‘being enselved’). 
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The qualification to the prover, ‘given...’, is added because the second term of the 
conjunction of body and breath is of course breath. The inference proceeds based on 
negative correlations only: ‘What is not so, is not so, like a pot.’ The example, 
which is negative, exhibits both the absence of the probandum, in effect, ‘not having 
a self, and the absence of the prover, ‘not having breath’. 

In the second paragraph, Gangesa addresses the worry that there might be devia¬ 
tion in the case of breath inasmuch as the first two conjunctions with breath men¬ 
tioned would also be emergent causes of psychological qualities. However, they are 
not to be regarded as such, because they are ‘rendered irrelevant’ by the connection 
between breath and the body. In brief, without the body-breath connection that 
marks a living body, there would not be the connections with the other two sub¬ 
stances. 

According to both Mathuranatha and Rucidatta, the final paragraph concerns the 
question of how the probandum is known. The living body is known to be both a 
locus of psychological qualities and something distinct from the other term of the 
required ‘mind-body’ connection. Psychological qualities occur in a self only as 
conjoined with a body, and in a body only through causal processes involving 
manas and self. A body as so known allows us to avoid the dilemma of (a) an un¬ 
available probandum or (b) an unnecessary inference. We know what a substratum 
of a pleasure is in knowing the living body as such a substratum and we know it as 
something over and above a second inherent cause. We know that it is not the only 
causal factor. But prior to the inference we do not know the self as either such a 
substratum or as something over and above the body. Unfortunately, just how we 
know the body is not the only causal factor is not explained here. The inference is 
framed formally, presupposing knowledge of the entire Nyaya-Vaisesika system. 

Text (TCM t 499 and TCM c 633) and Translation 

atha iccha asta-dravyatirikta-dravy&srita asta-dravydnasritah’e sati 
gunatvatyan na evaiii tan na evarh yatha anasritam asta-dravyasritarh 
va katham vvatirekl. asta-dravyatirikta-dravyasya tad-vrttitvasva ca 
apratlter vyatirekady-anirupandt. syad etat. icchayah dravyasritatve 
’numite prthivyadau badhanavatara-dasayam vipratipatti-vakyad 
asritatvadi-sadharana-dharma-darsanad va tad-dravyam asta- 
dravyatiriktam na va iti sandehena asta-dravyatirikta-dravyopasthitih. 

(New) Pfirva-paksin. [Reconsider your inference:] ‘Desire rests in a substance over 
and above the eight substances [mentioned on the traditional list, earth and the rest], 
since, given that it does not rest in any of the eight, it is a quality [and all qualities 
rest in, or qualify, substances]; what is not so, is not so, like something that does not 
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reside anywhere [for example, ether, which does not have a substratum] or like 
something that resides in one or another of the eight substances [for example, a 
smell].’ 

How is it that this is [a bona fide inference, as you say] a negative-only inference? 
A substance that is over and above the eight substances [mentioned on the tradi¬ 
tional list] is unknown, as is something that would occur in something like that [as 
opposed to one of the eight or a combination of them], unless they are determined 
by your negative inference or the like [which is precisely what is in question]. 

A Naiyayika faction: That may be. [What you say is right in part.] Desire may have 
been inferred to reside in a substance [on the grounds that it is a quality], but until the 
realisation of the patent falsehood of its resting in earth or the rest [of the eight], a 
question is provoked by a statement of a debater or questioner or by an experience of a 
common property such as of [qualities all] resting in something or other: ‘Such a sub¬ 
stance, is it over and above the eight or is it not?’ The question (or ‘doubt’, samdeha ) 
puts the probandum into awareness [that is to say, makes it available for inference, the 
probandum, to wit], a substratum that is over and above the eight substances. 

Comments 

The probandum ‘rests in a substance over and above the eight substances 
(mentioned on the traditional list, earth and the rest)’ is asserted of desire. Desire 
may well be known, but it is not to be assumed that self as a ninth substance is 
known. The inference is one of a set that target psychological qualities and infer a 
self as their bearer. Thus selves are not to be assumed in the context and the infer¬ 
ence has to be ‘negative-only’. A smell, for example, does not rest in a substance 
over and above the eight, since smells rest in things earthen. It is not an example of 
the probandum nor of the prover as precisely specified, ‘given that it does not rest in 
any of the eight.’ 

The Naiyayika faction argues that the ways that a probandum can be introduced and 
made available for inference are not as narrow as some apparently think. Under certain 
conditions, a debater’s statement or a mere question can make a term known well 
enough to be used in inference. And there are several alternative formulations of 
doubts or questions—or more precisely an ordered series of questions—that make the 
probandum in the negative-only inference about the self ‘well-known’ (prasiddha ). 

Text (TCM t 499 and TCM c 634) and Translation 

yad va iccha asta-dravyatiriktdsritd na va iti samsayat icchayah asta- 
dravyatiriktasrayopasthitau pascad icchasrayo ’sta-dravyatirikta- 
dravyam na vd iti samsayad asta-dravyatirikta-dravyopasthitih. atha 
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va dravyasrita iccha asta-dravyatirikta-dravya-vrttir na va purva-vat 
sarhsayat asta-dravydtirikta-dravya-vrttitvam prasiddham icchayah 
sadhyate. samsaya-prasiddham api sadhyam vyatirekadi-nirupakam, 
sddhya-jnana-matrasya karanah’at. na ca evam samsavad eva pakse 
sadhya-siddher vyatireki-vaiyarthyam. niscay&rtham tat-pravrtter. 

(The Naiyayika faction continues:) Alternatively, from the question [or doubt]: 
‘Does desire reside in something over and above the eight or not?’ [the fact] that 
desire rests in such a substance over and above the eight is set in awareness. Later 
[having concluded that it does], one questions, ‘Is the substratum of desire a sub¬ 
stance over and above the eight or not?’ Thereby, that there is substance over and 
above the eight gets set in awareness. 

Alternatively, ‘Does desire, which resides in a substance, reside in a substance 
that is over and above the eight or not?’ is a question, as explained above, that 
makes an occurrence in a substance over and above the eight known [well enough 
for inference (prasiddha )]—a probandum that is [then] proved of desire. Although 
the probandum is introduced (prasiddha) by a question, it is determined to hold [for 
the inferential subject] by a process involving its absence and so on, since simply 
cognition of the probandum [not veridical awareness of it] is the relevant causal 
factor [for inference]. 

And it is not the case that just from the doubt there would be, on this view, knowl¬ 
edge of the probandum as qualifying the inferential subject such that negative-only [or 
any] inference would be pointless. For, the inference is carried out to gain certainty. 

Comments 

Understanding a debater’s statement, asking a question, or entertaining a doubt do 
not require previous knowledge of the precise terms employed. Furthermore, prior 
cognition—understanding of an opponent’s statement etc.—of a probandum term, 
not knowledge, is required. Gangesa does not appear himself to accept this position. 

Text (TCM t 499 and TCM c 635) and Translation 

mb evam. samsayena sadhya-prasiddhav api tad-vyatireka-niscaya- 
sambhavat sadhya-vyatireka-tad-vyapti-niscayasya sadhya-niscava- 
sadhyatvat sadhya-sandehe tad-vyatirekddi-samsaydvasyambhdvdt. 

[New] Purva-paksin : Don’t think like that. For, were a probandum indeed ‘well- 
known’ by means of a doubt [or a question], there would be no possibility of the 
certainty about its absence. For, certainty about the absence of the probandum along 
with certainty about its pervasion [by the absence of the prover] is [or becomes] the 
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certainty about the probandum [qualifying the inferential subject that is the result of 
inference]. If doubt about the probandum is what we have, necessarily will there be 
doubt about the absence of the probandum et cetera (i.e. doubt about the pervasion, 
doubt that blocks inference). 

Comments 

Gangesa or any advocate of negative-only inference would concede that the absence 
of the probandum has to be known with certainty to occur in at least one instance of 
correlation with the absence of the prover and normally with many. And if there is 
doubt about the pervasion from any (reasonable) quarter, then inference does not 
proceed. If all we know about some probandum term is that it dubiously applies to 
the subject, then we do not know enough about it to infer anything. And the very 
nature of the proposed negative-only method requires that it not be known to hold of 
anything; otherwise, inference could proceed based on positive correlations. Again, 
the old bind. 

Text (TCM t 500 and TCM c 635) and Translation 

kirn ca samsayopasthita-sadhyasya vyatireki-nirupanam na 
yogyanupalambhat, sadhya-niscayam vina vogyanupalambhasam- 
bhavat. na api vyapakabhavat, sadhya-niscayam vina tad-vvapakatva- 
niscayabhavat. na ca yadi icchd asta-dravyatirikta-dravydsritd na 
syad astanasrita sati dravyasrita na syat rupa-vad iti sadhya- 
viparyaya-kotau pratikula-tarka-saha-krtah sadhya-samsaya eva 
niscaya-karyam karoti. ata eva etadrsa-samsayopasthita-kalpita- 
ditthadi-sadhanam apy apastam. tad-viparyaye pratikula-tarkabhavad 
iti vacyam. sadhya-niscayam vina sadhya-vyatireka-niscaya-tan-mula- 
tarkanavatarat. anyatha asta-dravydtirikta-dravya-vrttitva-nirupane 
tarkodayas tarkodave ca tat-saha-krta-sadhya-samsayasya sadhya- 
vyatireka-niscayakatvam iti. 

(The new Piirva-paksin continues:) Furthermore, determination by a negative in¬ 
ference of a probandum [to qualify an inferential subject, i.e. a probandum] set in 
awareness through a doubt [or question] cannot derive from the probandum’s not 
being experienced while being capable of being perceived. For, without certainty 
about the probandum, there could be no ‘non-perception of something as capable of 
being perceived’ (i.e. where that ‘something’ would be the probandum). 

Nor could it derive from an absence of something that pervades it [from your 
negative prover, that is], because without certainty about the probandum there 
would be no certainty about its having something as its pervader. 
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Objection: ‘If desire did not reside in a substance that is over and above the eight 
substances, then, not residing in any of the eight, it would not reside in a substance, 
like colour’—this is unfavourable counterfactual reasoning on the assumption of the 
probandum’s opposite. So it is the doubt about the probandum accompanied by such 
reasoning that renders the effect of certainty. 

Just for this reason, an earlier objection is also thrown out, the objection, namely, 
that such arbitrarily imagined properties as ‘Dittha’ (a name normally used for per¬ 
sons) could also be established [for a pot, say] through the probandum being set in 
awareness by a doubt [or question]. For, there would be no such unfavourable 
counterfactual reasoning on the assumption of the probandum’s opposite. 

New Purva-paksin: That should not be said. For, without certainty about the pro¬ 
bandum, there could be no entry either for certainty about the absence of the pro¬ 
bandum [as would be required by your negative-only inference] or for counterfac¬ 
tual reasoning which is based in that [certainty, too]. Otherwise, [there would be the 
fault of ‘mutual dependence’ ( anyonyasraya ):] given knowledge that there is an oc¬ 
currence in a substance over and above the eight substances, counterfactual reason¬ 
ing would be employed, on the one hand, and, on the other, given the use of the 
counterfactual reasoning, the absence of this probandum would be made certain by a 
doubt about it ‘accompanied’ by such counterfactual reasoning! 

Comments 

A pot whose absence is known by perception to occur on the floor (‘The pot is not 
on the floor’) has been encountered previously or at least learned about through a 
trustworthy statement. The pot’s being capable of being perceived is a requirement 
for its absence to be known perceptually, but so too must it as absentee be previously 
known. Otherwise, the memory of it could not inform the sort of perception that some 
call ‘non-perception of something capable of being perceived’. Simply put, nothing 
not known perceptually could be known to be ‘capable of being perceived’. 

Counterfactual reasoning can distinguish proper and improper conclusions drawn 
using a term introduced solely through a doubt or a question—says the objector to 
the new Pw-va-paksin —and thus eliminate fallacious inferences. It is not true that if 
the pot were not named ‘Dittha’ any untoward consequence would ensue. 

The rebuttal by the new Pw-va-paksin of the view that questioning and so forth 
can make a probandum available for inference leaves us with the unresolved bind of 
how the probandum of a negative inference would be known well enough for the 
inference to proceed, given that it is not known outside the inferential subject and 
that the inference would not prove something that is already known. 
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Text (TCM t 501 and TCM c 636) and Translation 

ucyate. icchasraya-dravya-siddhau prthivy-adav icchadharatabhave 
tad-dravyam prthiyady-asta-dravya-bhinnam asta-dravyavrtti- 
dharmavattvat prthiyaditve badhaka-sattvad va ity asta-dravyatirikta- 
dravya-siddhau icchavam asta-dravyatirikta-dravyavattvam asta- 
dravyatirikta-dravya-vrttitvam va sadhyate. sadhva-prasiddhir 
dravyatve. icchd-visesyakdsta-dravydtirikta-dravya-vrttitva-pratiter 
vyatireki-sadhyatvat. 

Gangesa: We answer. With it established that desire resides in a substance, that 
substance—in the absence of a locus for it in earth and the rest [of the eight]—is 
distinct from the eight substances [on the list] beginning with earth, since it pos¬ 
sesses a property that does not occur in the eight or since there are counter-consid¬ 
erations (‘defeaters’) that rule out earth and the rest [of the eight]—thus is there 
established a substance over and above the eight. Given that establishment, there is 
proved—with respect to desire [as inferential subject]—a having of (i.e. a resting in) 
a substance that is over and above the eight, or, an occurring in a substance that is 
over and above the eight. Either probandum [such a having or such an occurring] is 
‘well-known’ (prasiddha ) in the case of substancehood (the universal of sub¬ 
stances). The cognition of an occurrence in a substance that is over and above the 
eight substances has as its qualificandum desire. That is proved true by an inference 
based on negative correlations. 

Comments 

Gangesa here appears to defend—and to emend slightly as well as to unpack with a 
stepwise analysis of how the probandum is introduced—the negative-only inference 
stated by the new Purva-paksin at the beginning of this stretch of text: ‘Desire rests 
in a substance over and above the eight substances (mentioned on the traditional list, 
earth and the rest), since, given that it does not rest in any of the eight, it is a quality 
(and all qualities rest in, or qualify, substances); what is not so, is not so, like 
something that does not reside anywhere (for example, ether, which does not have a 
substratum) or like something that resides in one or another of the eight substances 
(for example, a smell).’ 

First an inference establishes that desire resides in a substance, e.g. ‘Desire and 
the like rest in a substance, since they are qualities, like colour.’ Next it is proved 
that that substance is not earth or another on the list of eight (earth, water, tejas, air, 
ether, time, space and manas) since various counter-considerations rule each of 
them out (e.g. ‘If earth possessed desire as a property, then it would be experienced 
there, like colour’). Finally, it is concluded that desire (and the like) rest in a ninth 
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substance. The extrapolation is from things that do not reside in a ninth substance, 
all of which are not qualities or are items that rest in one or more of the eight sub¬ 
stances or their combinations, universals of substances, for example. Everything we 
encounter outside the inferential subject, which consists of all psychological quali¬ 
ties, is not something that rests in a ninth substance. For, everything is either some¬ 
thing that does not, by nature, rest in a substance (e.g. ether, an earthen atom), or 
does rest in one or more of the eight (e.g. the universal of substances). 

Since the second inference establishes that there is a substance over and above the 
eight, we also know that as a substance it is a locus of substancehood, the common 
character running through earth and the rest. Thus, there is an example of the sec¬ 
ond-order property (which will presently serve as probandum) ‘occurring in a sub¬ 
stance that is over and above the eight.’ It qualifies substancehood, since 
substancehood ‘occurs in a substance etc.’ as was just proved. 

The reason I add a parenthetical ‘and the rest’ to the first inference is that if desire 
alone is the inferential subject, it does not seem as though we could prove this of it 
by an inference based only on negative correlations as Gangesa asserts. Rather ob¬ 
viously there would be a sapaksa, places other than the inferential subject where the 
probandum is known to occur, namely, pleasure, pain, cognition and other psycho¬ 
logical qualities. This objection is addressed next, though instead of pain or the like 
an abstract property is used as an example of sapaksa. 

Text (TCM t 502 and TCM c 637) and Translation 

tatha api iccha asta-dravyatirikta-dravyasrita asta-dravyanasritatve sati 
dravyasritatvat asta-dravyatirikta-dravyatva-vad iti sddhya-prasiddhyd 
eva drstanta-prasiddher anvayi hetuh syad iti cet, na. anvaya-vyapty- 
apratisandhane vyatireka-vydpti-pratisandhdna-dasdyam vyatireki- 
sambhavat. 

Objection: So, too, then, would the prover be positive, [i.e. based on positive as 
well as negative correlations], inasmuch as the probandum would be indeed ‘well- 
known’ through knowledge of an example: ‘Desire resides in a substance that is 
over and above the eight substances, since, given that it does not reside in any of the 
eight, it rests in a substance, like the property, being-a-substance-over-and-above- 
the-eight.’ 

Gangesa: Wrong. [Even if the inference could be based on positive correlations as 
well as negative ones] insofar as one has not seen the pervasion as based on positive 
correlations, there is the possibility that one make a negative inference on an occa¬ 
sion where one sees a pervasion among absences. 
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Comments 

Gangesa is talking about svarthanumana (‘inference for oneself). A cogent 
‘inference for others’ ( pararthanumana ) would group desire with all psychological 
properties, with the inferential subject as ‘desire and the rest’, as explained just 
above. 

Text (TCM t 503 and TCM c 637) and Translation 

na ca dravyatvadeh sapaksdt vydvrttdv asadharanyam. tad dhi sadhya- 
tad-abhdv6bhaya-sadhakat\’ena sat-pratipaksotthapakataya dosavaham. 
prakrte ca na hetoh sadhy&bhdva-sddhakam, vipakse badhakabhavat 
sadhya-sadhakatve tat-sattvac ca. ata eva vavad ekatra anukula-tarko 
na avatarati tavad eva dasa-visese ’ sadharanvam dosa ity uktam 
suvarna-taijasatva-sadhaka-vyatirekini sabdo ’nitvah sabdatvat ity- 
adav api tatha. 

(Gangesa continues:) And it is not the case that since there is a sapaksa (places 
where the probandum is known to occur), for example, substancehood and the like 
[which, like desire, would rest in a substance over and above the eight], the fallacy 
‘no similar instance’ would be committed [by our negative inference] in the exclu¬ 
sion of the prover there. For, the criterion of that fallacy is that an inference at fault 
would establish both the probandum and its absence in the manner of the working of 
the fallacy of ‘counter-inference’. And in the current case, the prover does not es¬ 
tablish the absence of the probandum [but rather its presence, in desire, by an infer¬ 
ence where only negative correlations are found], since there is no counter-consid¬ 
eration (i.e. counterfactual reasoning) placing it in the vipaksa (loci known to be 
lacking the probandum), whereas there is a counter-consideration (i.e. favourable 
counterfactual reasoning) for its establishment [by being pervaded by] the proban¬ 
dum. 

Just for this reason is it said that ‘no similar instance’ is the fallacy that occurs in¬ 
sofar as no favourable counterfactual reasoning presents itself with respect to the 
one side [favouring it over the other, given no sapaksa (counterfactual reasoning 
could suggest that the prover is either present or absent in the vipaksa, but without it 
there is the fallacy)]—just as such is ‘no similar instance’ a fault (an epistemic de¬ 
fect pertinent to inference, dosa ) sometimes [only]. The inference that would prove 
by negative correlations that gold is made out of the fiery element succumbs to this 
fault, as does ‘Sound is non-etemal, since it has soundhood [the universal of 
sound]’, and the like. 
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Comments 

The difference between ‘no similar instance’ and ‘counter-inference’ as fallacies is 
that in the first case there is a single prover whereas in the second there are two. The 
problem with both is nevertheless the same in that with equal force both a proban- 
dum and its opposite would be proved. 

The ‘no similar instance’ fallacy occurs when there is a sapaksa and we are un¬ 
able to find an instance of the prover there. It is classified as a ‘person-relative’ 
fallacy, one that is ‘non-eternal’ or ‘non-constant’ ( anitva-dosa ), in contrast with a 
fallacy such as ‘deviation’ (the prover’s being known to occur where the probandum 
does not). Depending on whether there is in a given epistemic context reasonable 
doubt (including whether or not there are pertinent counterfactual considerations 
that favour a proposition or its opposite), lack of a sapaksa may be a reason why 
this fallacy occurs or a mark of a cogent negative-only inference. 

For example, ‘Sound is non-eternal, since it has soundhood’, is a pseudo-inference 
whose prover has as much force for the eternality of sounds as it does for their non- 
eternality as asserted. There is no supporting co-locatedness of non-etemality and 
soundhood since there is no locus of soundhood anywhere outside of the inferential 
subject, which is to be construed as all sounds. The wider context of doubt required 
to motivate inference means that we are supposing that the non-eternality is in 
question. But favourable or unfavourable tarka could change the epistemic default. 

The translation of the second paragraph’s final sentence follows Mathuranatha. 
Another possible rendering of the ‘whereas’ clause at the very end: ‘whereas [to 
consider the counter-inference] there would be a counter-consideration (i.e. unfa¬ 
vourable counterfactual reasoning) to its establishing [by being pervaded by] the 
[counter]probandum.’ The upshot would remain the same. 

Text (TCM t 503 and TCM c 638) and Translation 

atha asta-dravya-badhanantaram icchadau gunatvad eva asta- 
dravyatirikta-dravya-vrttitvam sidhyati paksa-dharmata-balat. 
prasiddha-visesa-badhe sambnya-jnanasya tad-itara-visesa-visayatva- 
niyamdt. ata eva asarva-visaydnitya-jndna-bddhdnantaram ksityadau 
karyatvena jnana-janyatvam siddhyat nitya-sarva-visayatvam 
jnanasya adaya eva sidhyati iti cet, na. badhanantaram asta- 
dravyatirikta-dravya-visaya apv anumitir dravy&sritatva-prakdrika 
syat. anumiter vydpakatavacchedaka-mdtra-prakdrakatva-niyamdt. na 
tv asta-dravydtirikta-dravya-vrttitva-prakdrikd, tasva purvam 
apratitatvena prakaratvasambhavad iti tat-prakarikanumitir 
vvatirekina eva. anddy-ananta-dvy-anukadi-ydvat-paksikarane 'nady- 
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ananta-tdvad-updddna-gocardparoksa-jndnatvam eva nitya-sarva- 
visayakatvam, etad-anya-nitya-sarva-visayatvam vyatirekina eva 
sidhyati. paksa-dharmatd-balena api vyapakatavacchedaka-prakarena 
sadhya-siddhir bhavati na tu sadhya-gata-visesa-prakarika, 
atiprasangat. 

Objection: Right after realising that counter-considerations rule out the eight sub¬ 
stances, one proves that desire and the like occur in a substance that is over and 
above the eight, just by their being qualities—by force of the inferential subject pos¬ 
sessing the prover property. For, well-known particulars being eliminated [such as a 
pot as an earthen thing and so on], the cognition of the generality (namely, that there 
is some sort of substance over and above the eight, its precise nature not being 
known) has by rule as its object only that the particular (i.e. the self) is distinct from 
those others [that have been ruled out]. 

Just for this reason, [in the case of the inference to God] right after realising that 
counter-considerations rule out cognition that has as its object less than every¬ 
thing—non-eternal cognition, namely—proving that this world and the like as ef¬ 
fects are generated by cognition proves it understanding the [generating] cognition 
to be precisely a cognition that is eternal and whose object is everything. (Thus 
there is no need for a negative-only inference in that the first inference that you 
sketch out, the inference to the probandum in general, is embedded, so to say, with 
the desired conclusion.) 

Gangesa: Incorrect. Right after realising the ruling out, one would make an infer¬ 
ence that—albeit its object would be a substance over and above the eight—would 
have as its predication content [or probandum] residence in a substance [and nothing 
else]. For, the rule with veridical inferential awareness is that its predication content 
is restricted to that which specifies the pervading [of the prover by the probandum, 
as fieriness specifies the pervading of smoke by fire, not, e.g. fire’s being-a-sub- 
stance]. It is not an inferential awareness whose predication content is the occur¬ 
rence [of particular properties] in the substance that is over and above the eight, 
since, as not having been previously cognised, that cannot serve as predication con¬ 
tent (i.e. as a probandum). Thus the inferential awareness that has that as its predi¬ 
cation content comes about by means of a negative-only inference alone. 

[To consider the inference to God:] Insofar as the beginningless and endless series 
of things right up from the dyads [though not ether, for example, or the ultimate at¬ 
oms, which are eternal and uncreated] are taken as the inferential subject, what is 
proved [on the basis of these things being effects] is only [God’s] immediate cogni¬ 
tion as restricted to the substrata of the beginningless and endless list of things. Be¬ 
yond this, cognition that is [truly] eternal and having [truly] everything as its object 
is proved by [another inference, namely] a negative-only inference alone. Though 
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[of course] it is by force of the inferential subject possessing the prover property, the 
probandum is proved through the predication content that specifies the pervading 
[of the prover by the probandum]. What is proved (i.e. the inferential awareness 
brought about) does not have as its predication content particularities included in the 
probandum, because that would have consequences that are too wide. 

Comments 

Perception—or more precisely, non-perception—is one of the defeaters that rule out 
earth and so on as candidates for the locus of desire and similar properties. In a pot, 
for example, which is an earthen thing, no desire is evident. 

Agency requires cognition, desire to do and action, in that order. Everything pro¬ 
duced, from dyads (ultimate atoms are not produced) to planets and stars, implies 
agency. From all those things that are produced by the limited cognition and desire 
of the likes of women and men we know, it follows that things that are produced but 
do not fall within the limitedly-created set (such as dyads and planets) are produced 
by God whose cognition is not limited, at least not in the ways with which we are 
familiar. The inference is negative-only because the inferential subject is taken to be 
everything produced but not by the likes of humans. There is no sapaksa but no 
matter. The vipaksa , which consists of all those things brought about by limited hu¬ 
mans etc., do not exhibit the property-to-be-proved, ‘brought about by one whose 
cognition is unlimited.’ 

The inference does not have implications that are too wide, since God’s cognition 
is to be supposed unlimited only in the sense that is required for the production of 
things not produced by humans etc. We have little idea about what this involves. 
Similarly, a locus of fire as known by inference from smoke seen is not known in its 
utter particularity but rather only in general, as an instance of fieriness. 

Text (TCM t 503 and TCM c 639) and Translation 

nanv asta-dravyanasrita iccha dravyasrita iti yadi sadhyate tada-asta- 
dravy&tirikta-dravy&sritatvam antarena pratijnartha eva na upapadyate. 
satyam. evam apy asta-dravyanasrita icchayam dravyasritatvam 
sidhyatu, tasva asta-dravyatirekyam kutah sidhyet. 

Objection: If desire, which does not reside in the eight substances, is proved to re¬ 
side in a substance (‘ since it is a quality’), then, without its residing in a substance 
over and above the eight, there would be no meaning to the proposition to be 
proved. 
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Gangesa: That’s true. So, too, let it be proved that residing-in-a-substance applies to 
desire, which does not reside in any of the eight substances. Why should that sub¬ 
stance’s being over and above the eight [need to] be proved [too]? 

Comments 

Gangesa apparently sees the two expressions as extensionally equivalent and practi¬ 
cally as intensionally equivalent, too, varying only in which part of the two asser¬ 
tions is in the foreground, so to say, and which immediately behind. 

Text (TCM t 504 and TCM c 640) and Translation 

atha sdmdnyavyabhicdram adaya mdn&ntardpanitam tat-tad-anyatvam 
upajivya asta-dravyanya-dravya-vrttita eva icchadeh paricchidyate. 
jnandntardpasthdpita-visesana-visista-jnanasya surabhi candanam ity- 
adau darsanad iti cet, na. manantaran niyamena anupasthiteh. ye ca 
icchasraye prthivy-ddi-bhinnatvarh na jananti icchdyds ca prthivv- 
ddy-andsritam na jananti tesam apy anumanad ity apy ahuh. 

Objection: [With regard to the inference, ‘Desire, which does not reside in the eight 
substances, resides in a substance, since it is a quality, like colour’,] we take [let us 
grant] the prover not to deviate from the probandum considered in general. [How 
then do we get the particular content that you say is provided by a separate negative- 
only inference?] That non-deviating prover is informed by other means of knowl¬ 
edge that reflect the substance’s being other than this or that. This (such a ‘laden’ 
prover) makes it known that desire and the like occur in a substance other than the 
eight. For, we do find such experiences as ‘Fragrant is the sandalwood’ [where the 
information carried by the visual organ gets fused with, or informed by, a memory 
of sandalwood’s fragrance, such that there is a perception of smell without the op¬ 
eration of the olfactory organ], which is a cognition of an entity as qualified by a 
qualifier set in awareness by another cognition (i.e. by the cognition that formed the 
memory-impression of the fragrance which has been revived). 

Gangesa: No. For, it does not become set in awareness from another source by rule. 

And so too they (i.e. our teachers) say: for those who do not know desire as re¬ 
siding in something distinct from earth and the rest (e.g. Carvakas who say the self 
is the living body or Buddhists who deny a self altogether or a student who is con¬ 
fused by the rival teachings) and who do not know that desire does not reside in 
earth and the rest, for them the inference generates the knowledge. 
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Comments 

The objector is opposed to the utility of negative-only inference and the two-step 
proof that Gangesa has laid out. We could look at it instead as a variety of 
‘impregnated’ perception. In rejecting the proposal, Gangesa invokes what he sees 
as the default, namely, that this kind of knowledge is generated by inference, not 
perception. Such ‘impregnated’ perception is itself controversial, especially in a 
debate about the self, and we had better make all of our sources clear, we might read 
between the lines. 

At the very end of the section, Gangesa differentiates his position from the one 
voiced here, which is that of his teachers, especially Udayana, who do of course try 
to prove the existence of the self against opposition. The disagreement provides 
drama for the section’s close. 

Text (TCM t 505 and TCM c 641) and Translation 

atha vyatirekl na anumanam, sarvatra prameyatvadina sat-pratipaksa- 
grastatvad iti cet, na. vipaksa-badhakena vyatirekino balavattvat. 

Objection: The negative-only is not a valid form of inference, since in every case it 
is eaten up by the ‘counter-inference’ fallacy by means of [a ‘counter-prover’, e.g.] 
knowability and the like. 

Gangesa: Wrong. For, the negative-only has force [and would have greater cogency 
than such a counter-inference] because of considerations excluding the prover from 
the vipaksa (places where the probandum is known definitely not to occur). 

Comments 

For example, the inference to the self would face a counter-inference that ran as 
follows: ‘Desire does not reside in a substance over and above the eight, since it is 
knowable, like a colour.’ 

Gangesa implies that when a negative-only inference is cogent, exclusion of a 
counter-prover from the vipaksa would not face cogent counter-considerations 
(tarka). 

Text (TCM t 505 and TCM c 641) and Translation 

anye tu vyatirekiny abhdva eva sadhyah, sa ca aprasiddha eva sidhyati. 
yasya abhavasya vyapako hetv-abhavo grhitah tasya abhavah pakse 
vydpak&bhdv&bhdva-rupena hetuna sidhyati. vyapakabhavavattaya 
jhate vydpydbhdva-jnandvasyam-bhdvdt. tathd hi prthivi itarebhyo 
bhidyate prthivitvad ity atra itarasya jalader vyapakah prthivih’abhavo 
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grhita iti prthivitvdbhavabhdva-rupena prthivitvena prthivyam 
itar&nyonyabhavo ’prasiddha eva sidhyati, pratiyogi-jndnasya vrttitvat, 
pratyaksena bhiitale ghatabhava-vat. 

(Gangesa continues:) But others hold the following. 

Naiyayika faction: In the case of a negative-only inference, the probandum is 
nothing but an absence and this, which is indeed not known [prior to the inference], 
is what is proved [on the following principle]. An absence of a prover (~H) is 
grasped as pervading the absence of just that x (~S) whose absence is proved to 
qualify the inferential subject by that prover (H), which [as itself qualifying the in¬ 
ferential subject] is an absence (—H) of the pervading absence (~H) (i.e. H = ~~H)— 
if something is cognised as having an absence of a pervader (e.g. an absence of a per¬ 
vading absence), necessarily is it cognised as lacking the pervaded [too]. 

For example, there are ‘Earth is distinct from the other things [on the traditional 
list], since it has earthhood’ and other such inferences. Here an absence of earth- 
hood (~H) is grasped as pervading the absence of the others (~S) beginning with 
water [and so on down the list]. By that earthhood (H), which is an absence (~~H) 
of the absence of earthhood (H = ~~H), a mutual absence of the others is proved to 
qualify [the inferential subject, namely] earth. That is to say, a mutual absence 
(‘mutual distinctness’, here, a mutual absence from the others beginning with water) 
that is itself unknown (i.e. prior to the inference) is proved. This is like an absence 
of a pot on the floor known by perception because a cognition of the absentee (the 
pot) has previously occurred [forming a memory-impression that in turn supplies the 
absentee in the absential perception]. 

Comments 

This principle about the pervasion of absences explains why even though a proban¬ 
dum has not been known before, so long as its absentee, or counter-positive, prati- 
vogin, has been known before, it can be proved by a negative-only inference. This 
means the probandum would have to be an absence. And presumably insofar as 
~H’s pervading ~S is grasped, S’s pervading H would be grasped. 

Do not be mislead by the example of the absential perception involving an abso¬ 
lute absence, not a mutual absence. (‘The pot is not on the floor’ would express a 
locative or ‘absolute’ absence, whereas ‘The pot is not the floor’ would express a 
‘mutual’ absence.) The point is that the cognition of the absentee would be a causal 
factor responsible, along with other factors, for generating the absential cognition. 
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Text (TCM t 507 and TCM c 642) and Translation 

evam anyatra apy avyapya-vrtticchdyah sasrayat\>e 29 siddhe svasraye 
yo ’tyantabhavas tad-avacchedakam ghatadi sarvam, tad-avacchedena 
icchanupalambhat. tatha ca icchdtyantdbhavdsrayatdvacchedakat\>a- 
rupasya nairatmyasya ghatadau pranadimattvabhavo vyapako grhita 
iti jivac-charire pranadimattvena icchatyantabhavasrayatvavaccheda- 
katvasya abhavah satmkatvarh sadhyate. evam pramanya-sadhaka- 
vyatirekiny api vyadhikarana-prakaravacchinnatvasya vyapakah 
samartha-pravrtti-j anakatvabhavo apramayam grhito 'to 
vivddasitanubhave samartha-pravrtti-janakatvena vyadhikarana- 
prakdravacchinnasya abhavah siddhyati vyadhikarana- 
prakaranavacchinnatvam 30 eva pramatvam. 

(The Naiyayika faction continues:) Elsewhere, too, it is this way. Given the proof 
that desire has a substratum (i.e. that it is located in a substance, ‘ since it is a qual¬ 
ity’)—desire, that is, that as a property does not pervade its locus (a self being om¬ 
nipresent, a desire occurs in a self only as delimited by the living body)—the abso¬ 
lute absence [of desire] has as its specifier a pot and so on, everything namely 
[except the living body which specifies instead desire’s occurrence in a self]. For, 
there is no experience of desire by means of specification by any of those things (a 
pot and so on). But the living body is not like that. For, there is experience of desire 
by means of that specification of its locus (i.e. a delimitation of a seifs being a lo¬ 
cus by the specifier, being-a-living-body). 

And so, not-being-a-self (or ‘not-enselved’ ( nairatmya ) contrasting with ‘enselved’ 
( satmya) ), which is to be (~S) a specifier of the locus of an absolute absence of de¬ 
sire, is grasped as absent in things where having-breath and the like are absent (~FI), 
namely, in a pot and the like. That is to say, it is grasped as having that absence as 
its pervader (~S —> ~H: the absence of the prover is grasped as pervading the ab¬ 
sence of the probandum). Therefore, with respect to the living body [as inferential 
subject], an absence of [what we just said, i.e. not being] a specifier of the substra¬ 
tum of an absolute absence of desire (—S)—which is what it is to be ‘enselved’ (or, 
having-a-self, satmya or satmakatva) —is proved by [the negative-only prover] 
having-breath or the like. 

In this way, there is also the negative-only inference that establishes veridicality 
[to wit, the veridicality of a cognition arising in unfamiliar circumstances]. [~H, an 


29 Emending svasrayatve to sasrayatve. 

30 Reading vyadhikarana-prakaranavacchinnatvam instead of vyadhikarana-prakaravacchi- 
nnatvam, with TCM c . 
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absence of H, i.e.] an absence of a generating of successful effort, which is an ab¬ 
sence that pervades [~S, non-veridicality, i.e.] that which is specified by predication 
content whose locus or substratum is not the thing cognised—such an absence hav¬ 
ing been grasped in the case of a non-veridical cognition—there is, then, proved 
with respect to an awareness whose veridicality has been drawn into question 
[which is the inferential subject] an absence of the cognition’s being specified by 
predication content whose locus is not the thing cognised, by [the prover in the form 
of an absence of an absence of itself, ~~H, to wit] being a generator of successful 
effort. [And so it is an absence that is proved. This is the same as veridicality, the 
positive property, in that] veridicality is just an awareness’ not being specified by 
predication content that belongs to a different locus than the thing cognised (——S). 

Comments 

The inference is: ‘This cognition is veridical, since it is a generator of successful 
effort; what is not so, is not so (~S —» ~H), like a non-veridical cognition [of silver, 
say, as mother-of-pearl ].’ 31 

Text (TCM t 514 and TCM c 643) and Translation 

nanu sadhyaprasiddh.au katharh sadhya-visista-jhanam, visesana-jhana- 
janyatvad visista-jhanasya iti cet, na. pakse sadhyanumiti-samagri- 
sattvat paksa-visesanakah sadhya-visesyaka eva pratyayo jayate, bhu- 
tale ghato nasti ity abhava-visesyaka-pratyaya-vat. 

Objection: Given that the probandum is not known, [that is, prior to the inference, 
as you apparently hold], how can a cognition of an entity as qualified by the pro¬ 
bandum come to be, since [there is the rule that] a cognition of an entity as qualified 
is generated [in part] by a [prior] cognition of the qualifier. 

Gangesa: No. Because of the collection of causal conditions coming together that 
are sufficient to produce a [veridical] inferential awareness with respect to the infer¬ 
ential subject, a cognition arises that has the [eventual] inferential subject as the 
qualifier (i.e. predication content) and the [eventual] probandum just as its qualifi- 
candum, [there being no rule that a cognition of an entity as qualified is generated 
even in part by a prior cognition of the qualificandum]. This is like the [absential] 
cognition, ‘On the floor the pot is not’, which has the absence as the qualificandum. 


31 See Phillips-Ramanuja Tatacharya (2004: 99-105), where the inference is first put forth 
in Gangesa’s book, in the section on ‘knowing veridicality’ ( jnapti-vada ). It figures crucially in 
Gangesa’s account of knowledge and is discussed there at length. 
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Comments 

For example, ‘Fire is on the mountain’ is a cognition with the probandum fire as 
qualificandum and ‘on the mountain’ as qualifier. Similarly, since a given absence 
of a pot on the floor would not have been experienced before, properly speaking an 
absential cognition has, first of all, the absence itself as qualificandum and ‘on the 
floor’ as qualifier. The qualifier-qualificandum relation can be converted by infer- 

32 

ence. 

Thus does Gangesa appear to hold that with the negative-only inference about 
earth being other than those other things (on the traditional list) the probandum is 
first cognised as the qualificandum of an awareness and ‘from earth’ or ‘in earth’ as 
first the qualifier. ‘Difference from those other things is in earth’ converts to ‘Earth 
is different from those other things.’ 

Text (TCM t 515 and TCM c 643) and Translation 

tatha api sadhyabhava-vyapak&bhavabhava-rupa-hetumattaya paksa- 
jnancuh vyatirekini gamakataupayikam. na ca sddhya-prasiddham vina 
etadrsa-pratisandhanam sambhavati. na ca vastu-gatva yah 
sadhyabhavah tad-vyapakabhava-pratiyogimattaya jnanam mrgyata 
iti vacyam. vyatireky-abhasanupapatter iti cet, na. vo ’bhavo vasva 
bhavasva vyapakatvena grhitah tad-abhavabhavena tasya vvapyasya 
abhavah pakse sadhyata ity anugatanatiprasaktasya gama- 
kataupayikah’at. ayam ca vyatireki-prakdrah svartha eva. pararh prati 
sadhydprasiddhya pratijnady-asambhavad iti sarvarh samanjasam. 

Objection (by Objector 1): So, too, in the case of the negative-only inference there 
has to be [as you have urged, ‘consideration’ or ‘correct reflection’ (paramarsa ) 
which is] cognition of the inferential subject as possessing the prover in the form of 
an absence of the pervading absence (—FI along with the rule ~S —> ~H), the ab¬ 
sence that pervades the absence of the probandum: such is the method of inference. 
[So you must still tell us how the probandum is available to such paramarsa, as you 
say.] And it is false that somehow without knowledge of the probandum [prior to 
the inference], such correct reflection or putting it all together is possible. 

Objection (by Objector 2 against Objector 1): [But] in reality, the cognition [we 
have been talking about] is not only looked for but found: a having of the counter¬ 
correlate (or absentee, i.e. the prover) to an absence (i.e. ~H) that pervades (~S) that 


32 The analogy to absential cognition is discussed in the perception chapter, Phillips- 
Ramanuja Tatacharya (2004: 113). 
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which will be [with every negative-only inference] an absence of the probandum [as 
we have explained]. 

Objector 1 (responding to Objector 2): That should not be said. For, it would not be 
possible in that case that an inference look like a negative-only inference but be an 
error. [And so the problem of the unknown probandum has not been solved.] 

Gangesa: No. That absence (~H) grasped as pervasive of its presences (i.e. as uni¬ 
form throughout a set, as earthhood is absent in water in so on) is such that by its 
absence (~~H) the absence (~~S) of that which it (~H) pervades (~S —» ~H) is 
proved (by modus tollens) for the inferential subject. For, [in this way] the negative 
inference as uniform (all such inferences that are correct take this form) and as free 
of untoward consequences is a method of inference. 

And this way [of correct reflection in a negative inference making a probandum 
well-known for the first-time] works only in ‘inference for oneself. For, in infer¬ 
ence presented for another, since the probandum would not be known, presenting 
the ‘proposition to be proved’ [as the first member of a formal five-membered dem¬ 
onstration] would not be possible. 

Comments 

The outstanding problem is to account for the cognition of pervasion without which no 
veridical inferential awareness could occur. Objector 2 used the expression, ‘an 
absence of the probandum’, in explaining how there is a cognition of pervasion in the 
case of a negative inference. Gangesa’s formulation, in contrast, does not mention 
the probandum and would thereby avoid the problem of an unavailable term. The 
probandum is a generalisation made in the very process of making the inference. For 
example, prior to inference, the probandum, ‘distinct from the others’, is not known 
in its full generality, but its counter-correlate—the distinctness is an absence— 
namely, the others (water and so on) are known prior to the inference. Indeed, they 
form the stock of negative examples that the proof draws upon. In other words, wa¬ 
ter and so on are not specified through the property having-an-absence-of-the-/?ro- 
bandum but rather as presences specified by waterhood and so on. The negative 
inference requires a correct consideration that generalises for the first time, i.e. in¬ 
troduces, a new property made apparent by the prover, both of which are absences. 

What a concession to the Buddhists to admit that in ‘inference for others’ the 
negative-only fails because the probandum is not understood! It’s a concession be¬ 
cause this is the nature of several key ‘religious’ inferences, concerning a self and 
God. In other words, by pointing out that his discussion has been restricted to 
‘inference for oneself ( svarthanumana ) Gangesa signals a sense of need for some 
kind of perceptual knowledge of self in the way that a pot known as earthen is cru- 
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cial to the inference that renders definitional knowledge of earth. Otherwise, we 
might as well call the ninth substance proved as the locus of psychological proper¬ 
ties something else, not ‘self (atman). 

Gangesa does not say this explicitly, but he uses the svartha!parartha distinction 
to differentiate his position from that of his teachers, especially Udayana, who do of 
course try to prove the existence of the self against opposition. Indeed, Udayana 
takes as his principal interlocutor the Buddhist stream-theorist who denies Nyaya’s 
whole approach to ontology as a matter of properties, some of which are short-lived 
and property-bearers enduring through some types of change. For the Buddhist op¬ 
ponent, ‘self is a ‘convenient fiction’, bundling momentary dharma or properties 
that have no property-bearers but are causally ordered in sequences. Gangesa holds 
that the inferences we have been discussing are bona fide only as ‘inference for 
oneself (svarthanumana) not ‘inference for others’ ( pararthanumdna ) and thus 
would have no force against the Buddhist for whom the probandum would make no 
sense. This is a sharp departure from tradition. The engine of the negative-only in¬ 
ference seems quite severely restricted by Gangesa if it is to be applied only to non- 
controversial predicates. 
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A Hot Dispute About Lukewarm Air 
Dignaga on Apta-vada 1 

HORST LASIC 


Buddhism has often been associated with a strong leaning towards rationality, as 
well as a high esteem for and strong belief in the words of the Buddha. These two 
features might be regarded as indicating incompatible attitudes, and therefore one 
may feel the need for justification. 

Within the Buddhist pramana tradition, the relation between empirically gained 
knowledge and knowledge based on the words of the Buddha is a recurrent theme. The 
passage constantly referred to in this connection is Dharmaklrti’s Pramana-varttika- 
sva-vrtti 108 ff, where the statements of a trustworthy person {apta-vada) are given 
the status of a source of correct knowledge. An interesting point is that the statements 
of a trustworthy person have been classified as inference, although the status of infer¬ 
ence has been accepted only because there is no other way to enable Buddhist practice. 

The discussion in the PVSV takes a line of verse from Dignaga’s Pramana- 
samuccaya as its starting point: 

PS 2.5ab: dpta-vddavisamvdda-sdmdnyad anumdnatvam / 

There are several variants of this line. The one presented here is attested in Jinendra- 
buddhi ’ s Pramana-sam uccaya-tlka. 

Modem scholars have interpreted this line of verse in various ways. I refer here in 
particular to Richard Hayes, Tom Tillemans, Hideomi Yaita, Vittorio van Bijlert 
and John Dunne. These scholars agree that the main proposition is that something is 
(or, respectively: is to be subsumed under; is to be regarded as; is classified as; is a 
sort of) anumana. The question of what the word anumana means in this passage is 
closely related to the question of what is intended to be identified as being a sort of 
anumana here. At this point the different contexts in which this line of verse occurs 
have to be taken into account. Hayes (1980: 252), (1987: 238), Tillemans (1986: 
32), (1990: 20 and 24) and VAN BlJLERT (1989: 122), who treat this passage in its 


1 I would like to express my thanks to Cynthia Peck-Kubaczek, who kindly improved my English. 
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own right as part of Dignaga’s work, hold that it is apta-vada which is said to be 
anumana. 

In PVSV this line of verse occurs twice. First, in PVSV 108.1—2, it is cited by an 
opponent in order to point out a contradiction in Dignaga’s as well as in Dhar- 
maklrti’s statements: 2 

yat tarhidam apta-vadavisamvada-samanyad anumanatety 

agamasydnumanatvam uktam, tatkatham. 

The line has its second entry as part of verse PV 1.216: 

apta-vadavisamvada-samanyad anumdnata / 

buddher agatyabhihita parokse ’pv asya gocare II 

In the first passage, the opponent’s rendering of that part of the verse line he con¬ 
siders important to his argument, namely agamasydnumanatvam, seems to say that 
in PS 2.5ab, it is agama that is identified as anumana. If it is admissible to equate 
agama with apta-vada, this understanding fits well with the above-mentioned inter¬ 
pretation. The second passage however takes ‘cognition’ ( buddhi ) to be that which 
is anumana. 

Concerning this question, namely, what precisely does anumana mean here. Pro¬ 
fessor YAITA (1987: 4) cautions in his article ‘Dharmaldrti on the Authority of Bud¬ 
dhist Scriptures ( agama )’, that 

‘in this context we have to be careful with the word anumana. 
“Anumana” in PS 2.5ab and PV 1.216b etc. seem to mean an inferen¬ 
tial cognition as a result, so to speak, anumanaphala. On the other 
hand, “anumana” in sentences as “ agamasva anumanatvam” (108.1—2 
etc.) seems to mean an inferential source, like linga .’ 

In a footnote he then points to the fact that Jinendrabuddhi explains anumana in the 
sense of linga. To be sure, Jinendrabuddhi’s explanation 3 refers to the ‘ anumanatvam’’ 
of PS 2.5b, or to be more precise, to its restatement in PSV, and not to the oppo¬ 
nent’s rendering in PVSV 108.1-2. In the same footnote. Professor YAITA says that 

‘H. Kitagawa (op. cit., p. 92) following J[inendrabuddhi], properly 
translates the word “anumanata” in PS 2.5b into “its being the pro¬ 
ducer [of the inferential cognition]”.’ 


2 For the context, see the synopsis in YAITA (1987: 2-3). 

3 PST 64a5. 
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Combining all this information, I understand that according to Professor Yaita, 
anumana means ‘inferential source’ in PS 2.5ab, but that—in an attempt, as I see it, 
to harmonise this passage with PV 1.216—he opts to understand it in the sense of an 
inferential cognition when the same line of verse is cited by the opponent in PVSV 

108.1. Concerning its paraphrase by the opponent, however, YAITA keeps, so to 
speak, to the original meaning. 

Facing the same problem, Prof. John DUNNE (2004) seems cautiously indecisive 
in his translation of the verse line. On p. 239, introducing his readers to Dhar- 
maklrti’s treatment of scriptural inference, he translates PS 2.5ab as it occurs in 
PVSV 108.1 in the following way: 

‘Since the statements of a credible person are generally trustworthy, a 
cognition arising from them is an instrumental inference.’ 

In a footnote thereon, he explains his motivation for adding the phrase ‘a cognition 
arising from them’ with a reference to PV 1.216, which shows, so he says, that 
‘Dharmakirti clearly understand(s) this statement in that fashion.’ In the appendix of 
the same book (2004: 361), however, DUNNE restrains from harmonising this pas¬ 
sage with verse 216 and translates, 

‘The testimony of a credible person is the source for an inference be¬ 
cause it is generally trustworthy.’ 

In his translation of Sakyabuddhi’s commentary, he renders this sentence in the 
same manner. His rendering of luh 4 / agama, which corresponds to agama of PVSV 

108.2, with ‘[knowledge derived from] scripture’, however, again takes account of 
Dharmaklrti’s understanding as expressed in PV 1.216. 

The interpretations of dpta-vdddvisamvdda-sdmdnydt diverge even more than 
those related to the expression anumanatvam/°td. Of greatest interest are the inter¬ 
pretations of sdmdnyat. With the exception of Prof. HAYES (1980: 252), (1987: 238) 
and VAN BlJLERT (1989: 122), both of whom render the ablative with ‘insofar / in so 
far’, 5 modern scholars interpret it as expressing cause or reason, rendering it by 
‘since’, ‘as’ and ‘because’. We will later encounter still another possibility for inter¬ 
preting this ablative. 

A major interpretative difference concerns the expression samanya. One interpre¬ 
tation, offered by HAYES, Tillemans (1986) and VAN BlJLERT, understands dpta- 


4 PVT Je 242b4. 

5 For a criticism of this translation and especially of Hayes’ portrayal of Dignaga as a sceptic, 
with which it is connected, see Tillemans (1990: 18-22). 
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vada to have something in common with inference or to be similar 6 to it, the com¬ 
mon character or, respectively, the tertium comparationis being avisamvada. Later, 
TlLLEMANS (1990) modified his translation, rendering it more ambiguous. This new 
translation also allows it to be understood in line with Jinendrabuddhi’s commen¬ 
tary. 7 According to this understanding, the similarity is not between apta-vada and 
common anumana, but between different apta-vadas. As for Dignaga’s intended 
meaning, however, TlLLEMANS sticks to his interpretation of 1986. 8 

Yalta (1987: 6, 8), (2005: 443, 447) and Dunne (2004: 239, 361, 363), on the 
other hand, translate ‘ samanya ’ with ‘generally’. DUNNE (2004) refers to this inter¬ 
pretation twice, once in his description of Dharmakirti’s treatment of scriptural in¬ 
ference (p. 239) in connection with the PVSV 108.1 quotation. His reason for pre¬ 
ferring this interpretation over the ‘interpretation of samanya as “the same as” or 
“similar to”’ is that this reading renders ‘the comments by Jinendrabuddhi, Karnaka- 
gomin and Sakyabuddhi more intelligible.’ 9 In his translation in the Appendix, 
DUNNE (2004: 363-4, n. 10) returns anew to the question of how to understand 
samanya, here in connection with PV 1.216. He rejects a possible understanding of 
samanya in the sense of ‘sameness’, which would imply ‘that the trustworthiness 
(i avisamvada ) of a credible person’s statements about observable objects is the same 
as the trustworthiness of those statements with regard to unobservable objects’, with 
the argument that only two verses later Dharmakirti would then contradict himself. 
He informs us, however, that the rejected reading ‘appears to be the interpretation 
taken by Sakyabuddhi.’ Discussing his preferred understanding of samanya in the 
sense of ‘generally’, DUNNE explains that on this interpretation, Dharmakirti’s 
‘argument is that, since the statements of a particular author have been observed to 
be trustworthy in terms of observable objects, this general trustworthiness may be 
extended to unobservable objects.’ As the obvious problem with this second inter¬ 
pretation, he points out ‘that it uses a type of reasoning that Dharmakirti explicitly 
rejects, namely, sesavad evidence.’ ‘However’, he continues, ‘since Dharmakirti is 
not concerned with rendering scriptural inferences fully instrumental, this tentative 
reasoning may be adequate for his purposes.’ Indeed, when Dharmakirti criticises 
the MImamsaka’s proof of validity of the Veda on account of being a sesavad- 


6 To support the interpretation of samanya as ‘similarity’, TlLLEMANS refers to mtshungs pa 7 
phyir ( tulyatvat ) in PSV as Dignaga’s paraphrase of samanya. 

7 TlLLEMANS (1986: 32): ‘Because authoritative speech ( apta-vada ) is similar [to an infer¬ 
ence] in being infallible ...’, and TlLLEMANS (1990: 20): ‘Because authoritative words are similar 
in not belying ... ’ 

8 TlLLEMANS (1990: 22): ‘[Authoritative statements] are similar to normal inference because 
they too are non-belying with regard to the real particular.’ 

9 Dunne (2004: 239, n. 25). 
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anumana, he is confronted with the accusation that he uses the same kind of rea¬ 
soning in his own treatment of agama. Dharmaklrti seems to accept this claim, and 
in accordance with PV 1.216 to 217 and his commentary thereon he points out that 
his approach is nevertheless the best option. 10 

From DlMNE’s remarks we learn that Sakyabuddhi provides two different explana¬ 
tions of apta-vadavisamvada-samanyat. one that is rendered ‘more intelligible’, as 
DUNNE says, when samanya is understood as ‘generally’, and one that evidently relies 
on an interpretation that implies samanya being understood in the sense of ‘sameness’. 

According to Sakyabuddhi’s first explanation, the relation expressed in apta- 
vadavisamvada-samanyat implies that whatever is an apta-vada is trustworthy. * 11 
According to the second explanation, the relation is such that as an apta-vada has 
trustworthiness with regard to empirically verifiable things, it also, in the same way, 
has trustworthiness with regard to empirically non-verifiable things. 12 The ideas 
expressed in these two explanations do not explicitly contradict one another, but 
they are certainly different. Sakyabuddhi’s second explanation is in the context of 
PV 1.216, and as we would expect, it is influenced by Dharmaklrti’s treatment. The 
first explanation, however, is in the context of PVSV 108.1-2. Flere Dignaga’s line 
of verse stands in its own right and is explicitly marked as a quotation. Would it be 
absurd to suspect that here, in the context of the opponent’s reproach, Sakyabuddhi 
has deliberately chosen to explain this line of verse differently in order not to antici¬ 
pate Dharmaklrti’s interpretation? And could it be conceivable that this non- 
Dharmaklrtian interpretation is not just something invented by the commentator for 
dramaturgical purposes, but that it renders a pre-Dharmakirtian understanding? 

I would like to refer here to yet another reading of PS 2.5ab, which displays an 
understanding similar to Sakyabuddhi’s first explanation regarding the relation of 
apta-vada and avisamvada. In the MSV sabda-pariccheda, Kumarila makes use of 
the expression apta-vadavisamvada-samanyat. In Sucaritamisra’s commentary, 
SVT 111.20-23, we read: 

ayam arthah—yatha dhumadisu bheda-hanena sdmdnya-dharmayor 
vydptir avadharvate, evam sabde ’py dpta-vdddvisamvdda-sdmdnayor 


10 PVSV 173.16-174.2. 

11 PVT Je 242b3: gang dang gang nyes pa zad pa 7 tshig de dang de ni mi ski ba yin te; cf. 
PVSVT 390.16: yoya apta-vadah so ’visamvadi. 

12 PVT Je 245a7: ci Itar mngon sum dang rjes su dpag pas mi slu ba 7 don* yongs su good par nus 
pa la nyes pa zad pa 7 tshig mi slu ba de Itar shin tu Ikog tu gyur pa yang yin te (* read don instead of 
mi slu ba’i don); cf. PVSVT 393.25-26: yatha sdkya-paricchede ’rtha dpta-vddasyavisamvddas 
tathdtyanta-parokse ’pi. 
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vyaptir avagata. ( apta-vadavisamvadeti?). evarh ca viditva vede 
’pisvarapta-vadatvad avisamvado ’numlyate, ato ’numanam evedam. 

‘The meaning [of this argument] is as follows: Just as one, leaving 
aside the differences, ascertains the pervasion of two universal proper¬ 
ties in the case of smoke and so on, in the same way the pervasion of 
the two universals of “a credible person’s statement” and of “trust¬ 
worthiness” is cognised. Knowing it thus, one infers trustworthiness 
also in the case of the Veda on account of its being a statement of the 
credible Isvara. Therefore it is precisely anumdna .’ 

Sucaritamisra continues 13 by emphasising that a statement is not an instrument of 
knowledge as long as its trustworthiness has not been inferred, and then gives a 
grammatical explanation of ‘apta-vdddvisamvdda-sdmdnyaf. Of particular interest 
is his understanding of the ablative. He says that the word samanya has to be con¬ 
strued twice: once with apta-vada, once with avisamvada (samanya-sabdah 
pratyekam abhisambadhvate). The ablative case is explained in such a way that apta- 
vdddvisamvdda-sdmdnya is to be understood as the object of a verb in its gerund-form, 
the gerund-form being elided ( lyab-lope pancamT). He then restates PS 2.5ab: ‘Even 
if one cannot recognise a connection between particular instances of statements by 
credible persons and particular instances of trustworthiness, one can nevertheless 
call [a credible person’s statement] an anumdna , after one has cognised the univer¬ 
sal [of each] of those two, since pervasion is possible between two universals.’ 

These various readings of PS 2.5ab display a variety of ideas associated with this 
line of verse and thereby may suggest possibilities for our own understanding of it. 
It is noteworthy, however, that none of the Sanskrit authors gives the slightest hint 
that apta-vada is to be classified as anumdna on account of trustworthiness being a 
common character of both, or on account of their similarity in being trustworthy. 

In the following, I will attempt to clarify the structural position of PS 2.5ab in 
Dignaga’s text and will reflect on how this might influence our understanding of 
this line of verse. 

There will probably not be much disagreement that the understanding of the 
Pramana-samuccaya poses some extraordinary difficulties. A large disadvantage is 
that we do not have access to the Sanskrit original. Another cause for our difficulties 


13 SVT 111.24-112.10: ydvat tv avisamvado nanumlyate tavad artha-gocaram jndnam 
utpannam apy aniscayakah’ad apramdnam eva. samanya-sabdah pratyekam abhisambadhyate. 
lyab-lope pancami. tad ayam anvayo bhavati—yady apy apta-vadavisamvada-visesanam bhedan 
na sambandho ’vagantum sakyate, tathapi tayoh samanya<m> pratityanumdnatd sakyate vaktum, 
samanyayor vyapti-sambhavad iti. 
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is that there is evidently no reliable commentarial tradition. Generally speaking, 
many of the sastric texts can only be interpreted and evaluated with the help of the 
commentarial literature, which, if carefully used, often provides information about 
the background of an argument, thereby helping us to better understand the prob¬ 
lems addressed in the text. The closer the commentator is to the author, both in 
terms of time and of personal acquaintance, the better it is for our purposes. And, of 
course, the commentator should not be endowed with too much innovative energy. 

The only available commentary on the Pramana-samuccaya, i.e. Jinendrabuddhi’s 
Tikd —long known only in its Tibetan translation—has fortunately finally surfaced in 
the Sanskrit original. 14 However, it was composed considerably later than Dignaga’s 
lifetime. As is clear on almost every page of the Tiled, Jinendrabuddhi’s understanding 
of the Pramana-samuccaya has been influenced by concepts developed or adopted by 
the highly creative philosopher Dharmaklrti and by his commentators. Therefore, I 
would not place too much weight in Jinendrabuddhi’s interpretation of Dignaga, at 
least with regard to those teachings of Dignaga that Dharmaklrti has dealt with. 

Nevertheless, the value of Jinendrabuddhi’s commentary must not be underesti¬ 
mated. When dealing with opponents’ views, Jinendrabuddhi evidently had access 
to and at times quotes verbatim some of the very texts referred to by Dignaga. To a 
certain extent, this fact compensates for our otherwise meagre knowledge of 
Dignaga’s philosophical environment. And, of course, Jinendrabuddhi’s commen¬ 
tary provides us with words and phrases of the Pramana-samuccaya, which together 
with the hitherto known fragments permit us to gain a much clearer picture of what 
the original Sanskrit text looked like. 

Aside from the lack of a complete text in the original language and the missing 
background information, both made up for only partially by Jinendrabuddhi’s com¬ 
mentary, there might still be another point that makes an understanding of the 
Pramana-samuccaya difficult. I hesitate, but nevertheless suggest that perhaps the 
work was not well composed. One explanation for the text of the Pramana-samuc¬ 
caya seeming sometimes less clear and less coherent than one would hope for might 
be based on the fact that Dignaga produced his samuccaya by recycling some of his 
earlier works. And my impression is that he often did not bother to reformulate pas¬ 
sages in order to embed them smoothly into the new context, but rather favoured the 
method of copy-and-paste. 

As far as the section under consideration is concerned, the work that has been re¬ 
cycled might well be the Vavu-prakarana. Sakyabuddhi, Karnakagomin, Vibhuti- 
candra and Jinendrabuddhi mention the title Vayu-prakarana in connection with 


14 Chapter 1 has already been published, see Steinkellner-Krasser-Lasic (2005). The re¬ 
maining five chapters are under preparation. 
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passages and ideas found in the said section. To my knowledge, modern scholars 
consider it simply to be the title of the section of the Pramana-samuccaya we are 
dealing with. Tibetan sources, however, speak of the Vayu-prakarana as an inde¬ 
pendent work of Dignaga’s. 15 These Tibetan sources also suggest that the Vayu- 
prakarana consisted of verses with commentary. This information fits well into the 
picture. In the section of the Pramana-samuccaya in question, there are at least two 
passages that are possibly identifiable as parts of verses; however they do not be¬ 
long to the verses of the Pramana-samuccaya. 

This said we may turn to the analysis. The discussion starts 16 with a criticism of 
Dignaga’s opinion that each and every inference has a universal ( samanya ) for its 
object. One can, so the argument runs, indeed observe inferences that have non- 
universals for their object. To exemplify this, the inference of air ( vayu ) from tem¬ 
perature ( sparsa) is cited, an inference that is used in the Vaisesika-sutras. Dignaga 
does not say exactly what distinguishes the inference of air from the inferences of 
fire etc., making the object of the first an asamdnya and the objects of the others 
samanya. Nevertheless, one difference that comes to my mind is that, at least ac¬ 
cording to the Vaisesika’s opinion, air is not perceptible. Therefore, if one were to 
infer air, this would be the first time one cognises air. Since in this case one would 
not be able to relate the object of this cognition to something one has previously 
perceived ( *purva-drstanusandhdna ), it may not be classified as a samanya. At least 
PS 2.2ab and the Vrtti thereon seem to point in this direction. 17 

Thanks to Jinendrabuddhi’s Tikci we know that Dignaga, when discussing Vaisesika 
tenets, often makes use of direct and indirect commentaries on the Vaisesika-sutras 
and even includes verbatim passages from these texts. It is also clear that at least 
one of these commentaries is somehow genetically related to Candrananda’s 
Vrtti. It is plausible that Candrananda knew this Vaisesika-sutra commentary either 
directly or via intermediate works, or that his Vrtti and the commentary used by 
Dignaga had a common source, again either direct or indirect. 

Although there is no hint that Dignaga is quoting verbatim from one of these 
commentaries in the present discussion, I think it is methodologically justifiable to 


15 In his commentary on Sa skya pandita’s Tshad ma rigs pa’i gter, Go rams pa (b. 1429, 
d. 1489) mentions the Vayu-prakarana together with its Vrtti among a list of the works by 
Dignaga that had been translated into Tibetan (RTZM 3a2-3). He mentions the title for the second 
time in a list of the works that Sa kya pandita had learned from Sakyasrlbhadra (RTZM 5b2). 

16 PSV 450.9. 

17 In PS(V) 2.2ab, Dignaga argues that ‘touch’ {sparsa), otherwise a particular and a typical 
object of perception, is a samanya when infen'ed, on account of its being associated with a previ¬ 
ously perceived ‘touch’. Cf. also PST 58al—2: tat-prathamatah sparsa-visesena grahanad ity 
asamanya-visayam anumanam. 
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use the passage of the commentary that we can access via Jinendrabuddhi to get an 
idea of that understanding of the Vaisesika-sutras Dignaga refers to, taking recourse 
in Candrananda’s Vrtti if required. In the following, I will try to lay out the structure 
and the content of the vayw-discussion as I understand it, as based on these materials. 

To recapitulate, an opponent holds the opinion that an inference can also have a 
non-universal as its object, as seen in the inference of air from temperature—more 
precisely, the inference of the existence of air from a specific temperature, 18 namely 
one that is neither hot nor cold. 

Dignaga’s first response 19 is that the opponent has misunderstood the object of the 
cited inference. It does not refer to air, but rather what it indicates is that tempera¬ 
ture, being a quality, is supported by something. Since ‘being supported’ ( asritatva ) 
is a general property, there is no chance of the object being a non-universal. As an 
alternative, Dignaga proposes that this inference indicates that temperature is sup¬ 
ported by a substance. Since the state of being supported by a substance is also a 
general property, there is again no chance for this inference to have a non-universal 
as its object. This second reply gives the opponent an opportunity to begin a new 
line of argumentation. 20 Starting from the understanding that temperature must be 
supported by a substance, and moreover, that according to Vaisesika ontology there 
are only nine substances, it would be possible to infer air by eliminating (parisesa) 
the other eight substances as possible substrata of the temperature in question. 

Dignaga replies 21 that the procedure of elimination is generally not applicable in 
such cases. If we suppose that air is known to exist and that one can successfully 
eliminate the other substances as substrata of the specific temperature in question, it 
would be possible to establish air as its substratum. However, it is exactly the exis¬ 
tence of air that one is attempting to prove by this inference. Therefore the neces¬ 
sary conditions for this procedure have not been fulfilled. 

On top of this, Dignaga shows that it would not even be possible to exclude the 
eight other substances as substrata of the temperature in question. These eight sub¬ 
stances fall in two groups: perceptible substances 22 and imperceptible substances. 23 
As far as the first group is concerned, the opponent supposedly uses mere non-per- 


ls According to the commentary quoted in PST 57b6, this temperature is particular insofar as it 
is sitosnatva-visesa-rahita; according to Karnakagomin (PVSVT 66.23) it is apakajanusnasita, cf. 
PBh 8.8-9. 

19 PSV 450.17—451.5. 

20 PSV 451.5-9. 

21 PSV 451.9-452.6. 

22 Namely prthivl, dp, tejas. 

23 Apart from vdyu, these are dkasa, kdla, dis, dtmcin and manas. 
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ception to establish the absence of the temperature in question in them, a procedure 
that is not acceptable to Dignaga. Nor does he accept the opponent’s manner of ex¬ 
cluding the imperceptible substances as possible substrata. 

The opponent’s argument may somehow be outlined as follows: Only substances 
that are corporeal ( murtiman ) can offer physical resistance ( abhighata ) and can 
therefore serve as substrata of temperature. 24 Other than air, of the group of imper¬ 
ceptible substances only the internal organ ( manas ) fulfds this requirement. Since 
the qualities of the internal organ must all be inferred, that is, since they are not 
perceptible, 25 temperature, being perceptible, cannot be a quality of the internal 
organ and therefore, one can exclude it as a possible candidate. Dignaga counters 
that temperature, in general, is observed in perceptible substances. Merely because 
one cannot decide which of those substances the temperature in question belongs to, 
it is not possible to eliminate them as its possible substrata. Therefore one cannot 
infer the existence of air by means of elimination. Lacking any other means, the 
opponent must rely on agama. 2b Having first inferred a substance in general, he 
establishes the existence of air by eliminating the other substances. This last process 
is possible, since the authorities correctly gave names to things ( apta-sanjna- 
pramanyat), and therefore there are exactly nine substances and air is one of them. 

If we now look at the Vaisesika-sutras, we discover a skeleton form of this discus¬ 
sion: 


VS 2.1.9 ( vayoh sparsas ca ) says that temperature is an indicator of 
air. The commentary explains the ca as implying that temperature is 
only one of several indicators. 27 

VS 2.1.10 ( na ca drstanam sparsa ity adrsta-lingo vayuh) states that 
the temperature in question does not belong to the other perceptible 
substances. Therefore, air has as its indicator a temperature which is 
not observed in the perceptible substances. 28 The commentary explains 


24 Cf. VSV 13.17: vibhunam sparsavattve bhdvdnam pratighata(h), and NKan 129.2-5: napy 
amurttesv dkasa-kdla-dig-atmasu varttate, sparsasya murttdvyabhicdrdpalambhdt. manasdn ca 
sparsavattve paramanundm iva tesam sajatiya-dravydrambhakatvam sydt, na caivam, tasmat tesam 
api na bhavati, ato yatrayam dsritah sa vdyur iti parisesah. 

25 See VS 2.1.25: paratra samavdydtpratyaksatvac ca ndtma-guno na mano-gunah. 

26 PSV 452.6-14. 

27 The other indicators are sabda, dhrti and kampa, see PST 57b6-7 and PBh 9.1. 

2S The commentary (PST 58b 1) explains: na cayam drstanam ksity-adinam. ca-sabddn na 
cadrstanam akasadinam. ato drstadrstesv adrstatvat sparsa-viseso 'drstah. so ’sya lingam ity 
adrsta-lingo vayuh. The understanding of the compound adrsta-lingah, that is indicated, here may 
be rendered in a more conventional form as drstesv [adrstesu ca] dravvesv adrstah sparso lingam 
yasva sa tathoktah (‘that which has for its mark a temperature that has not been perceived in per- 
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the ca as indicating that the temperature in question also does not be¬ 
long to the imperceptible substances. 29 

VS 2.1.16 ( samanyato drstac cavisesah) and 2.1.17 ( tasmad dgamikam) 
object that since temperature, in general, is seen in various substances, 
a specific temperature cannot be an indicator of air. Therefore, so says 
the opponent, air is known by tradition, by ‘mere telling’ as para¬ 
phrased by Candrananda. 

To this point it is clear that Dignaga has based his discussion very closely on a 
discussion from the Vaisesika tradition. Dignaga’s ostensible reason for presenting 
this discussion, the alleged inference of a non -samanya, however, is not addressed 
in VS. Whether the Vaisesika commentary used by Dignaga referred to this problem 
is unclear. When Jinendrabuddhi presents the assumption that this is an inference of 
a non -samanya, one cannot decide, based on formal reasons, whether he is stating 
an opinion actually expressed in the commentary or whether he is just showing a 
possible consequence—as expressed by Dignaga—of what the commentary says. 
Since I see no hints elsewhere that this topic was treated in the Vaisesika tradition, I 
prefer the second possibility/ 0 

Next, 31 the opponent tries to save his argument that the cognition of air is an infer¬ 
ence by saying that there is no difference between inference and verbal testimony 
(i agama ). Dignaga responds by arguing that there is a difference between inference 
and sabda. Jinendrabuddhi, of course, emphasises that this is not Dignaga’s real 
opinion. This discussion, which is quite long, ends with the statement that inference 
and sabda are said to be different from each other merely because of a tiny difference. 

At this point, the reader of the Pramana-samuccaya might ask: What should this 
mean? Is the difference so small that verbal testimony might be treated as inference? 
Then the Vaisesika would have made his point and would be ready to fight another 
round. Or is the difference small, but nonetheless decisive? Then the alleged infer- 


ceptible [nor in imperceptible] substances’). This solution seems to me more convincing than 
WEZLER’s (1983: 53) proposal, adrste or adrstasya lingam yasya sah, which to his mind is ‘the 
only one that really makes sense in the narrower and wider context.’ 

29 Interestingly, Kanakavarman’s translation renders this sutra as if it explicitly were to say 
that the temperature in question does not belong to the imperceptible substances either (PSV 451.8- 
10: ji skad du mthong ba mams la reg bya yodpa ma yin la / ma mthong ba mams la yang ma yin 
no zhes bya ba la sogs pa Ita bu yin no). 

30 In fact, it is extremely implausible that the question whether the inference of air has a non- 
samanya for its object could have been discussed prior to Dignaga. But theoretically, of course, 
the Vaisesika commentary may have referred to this topic. In that case its author must have been a 
contemporary of Dignaga and must have already been acquainted with some of his teachings. 

31 PSV 452.15—454.5/8. 
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ence of air would not be an inference and should therefore not be cited as an exam¬ 
ple of an inference with a non-samanya for its object, and Dignaga’s position that each 
and every inference has a samanya for its object would not be endangered, at least not 
by the quoted example. Of course, this position would contradict PS 5.1, in which 
Dignaga says that sabda is not a different instrument of knowledge than anumana. 

In the first case, this means that if verbal testimony were to be accepted as infer¬ 
ence/ 2 we would expect Dignaga to show in the remaining discussion why verbal 
testimony, as a sort of inference, also can only have a samanya for its object. One 
way to do so would be to reject that statements which assert the existence of air and 
so on are in fact verbal testimonies. 

Professor TlLLEMANS’ (1990: 22) interpretation of the next paragraph 3 ’ of 
Dignaga’s discussion might be understood as hinting in this direction. I will try to 
summarise his explanation: ‘The general underlying principle in Dignaga’ is, ac¬ 
cording to TlLLEMANS, ‘that the object of inference is not a real particular, or sva¬ 
laksana, but that, nonetheless, via these mentally created objects we do gain knowl¬ 
edge about svalaksana.' Dignaga distinguishes ‘two types of inference’, one having 
an empirical object, the other a non-empirical. ‘In the latter case we only have a 
concept ( mam par rtogpa = vikalpa) and do not cognize the svalaksana object.’ 
Against the reproach ‘that in that case authoritative statements about imperceptible 
objects would just express the conceptually invented object and not the real par¬ 
ticular at all’, Dignaga would reply ‘that authoritative statements about heaven and 
the like do not express just the conceptually invented object: they are similar to normal 
inference because they too are non-belying with regard to the real particular. For, al¬ 
though the heavens and so forth are beyond our sense range, authoritative people 
have directly seen them and hence were able to apply the words “heaven”, etc.’ 
Explaining the final part of the discussion TlLLEMANS states: ‘Dignaga then says, 
“This position refutes inferences with regard to natures such as pradhana and so 
forth." In other words, the word “ pradhana ” has never been applied by an authorita¬ 
tive person to a real particular. His conclusion from all this is to restate his general 
view, now safe from attack: “therefore, the object of inference is not a svalaksana ".’ 

In addition to many other interesting points in this explanation, we learn that 
Dignaga denies the status of an inference to statements that have been made by 
credible persons, as held by other schools, simply by saying that these allegedly 
credible persons have never directly seen what they are talking about. The primor¬ 
dial nature, so TlLLEMANS tells us, ‘is an example of something which does not 
exist, and where the scriptures describing it are bogus.’ 


32 This position seems more likely and so I will treat only this option. 

33 PSV 454.5/8-455.7. 
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Admittedly it might be possible that this conforms to Dignaga’s private opinion. 
However, could he really have bluntly said that only those statements that refer to 
things he himself believes to exist are trustworthy? And how could this contribute to 
the question of whether there are inferences that have a sva-laksana for their object 
or not? Besides, at this point of the discussion Dignaga does not yet speak of the 
primordial nature. He is still talking about the inference of air. Only at the end of the 
discussion does he add that one should refute inferences with regard to the primor¬ 
dial nature and other sva-bhavas in the same manner as he has refuted the inference 
of air. 34 I doubt whether Dignaga would have impressed his contemporary Vaisesika 
opponents just by saying: ‘Your Great Lord has not seen a thing he could justifiably 
call air.’ 

I also hesitate to believe that Dignaga aims here at openly discrediting the scrip¬ 
tures adhered to by his opponents. This is because of the fact that the passage Pro¬ 
fessor TlLLEMANS understands as an argument against them—namely that an ac¬ 
ceptable verbal testimony must refer to something the speaker has perceived—is 
actually a Vaisesika-sutra, namely 

VS 2.1.19: pratyaksa-purvakatvat sanjna-karmanah. 

Let us look at the context: With VS 2.1.18 ( sanjna-karma tv asmad-visistanam 
lingam), the proponent of the Vaisesika opinion counters the reproach expressed in 
VS 2.1.17. According to Candrananda, VS 2.1.18 states that the assignment of 
names by those who are distinct from ourselves—this meaning the Great Lord 
(mahesvara )—is a reason for knowing that there are exactly nine substances, and 
consequently, that the temperature in question definitely belongs to the air. VS 
2.1.19, still according to Candrananda’s explanation, answers the question of how 
the Lord is known: He must exist, because the assignment of names is preceded by 
perception. 

Of course, we do not know how far Candrananda’s interpretation of these two 
sutras agrees with the interpretation of the commentary used by Dignaga, but I think 
there is no risk in saying that in his opinion, too, the one who assigned the name 
‘vqyw’ to the air had really had a perception of it. Dignaga would not gain much in a 
discussion by just denying this. 

What I would like to emphasise here is that Dignaga’s discussion at this point still 
seems to follow the one he met in the Vaisesika literature of his time, possibly en¬ 
riching it with related ideas from the same tradition. 


34 


PSV 455.4-6/5. 
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This presumption may be supported by another source. If we look at a passage 
from the Yukti-dlpika that refers to PS 2.5ab, 35 the explanation given there seems to 
associate PS 2.5ab with the Vaisesikas rather than with the Buddhists, who would 
not state that the mahesvara and the rsis are trustworthy. As the Yukti-dlpika sug¬ 
gests, the question answered by PS 2.5ab is how verbal testimony that refers to 
things imperceptible by common people can be related to a samanya and, therefore, 
be classified as anumana. The answer is that a credible person’s statement is an 
inference since it can be thought of as having a universal for its object. This is be¬ 
cause it has the universal feature of trustworthiness (avisamvdda-sdmdnya). 

The argument’s representation in the Yukti-dlpika may be oversimplified so that it 
can be easily refuted. And sure enough, the argument is rejected by pointing to the 
fact that the universal is shared by the pramana, but not by the prameya? b None¬ 
theless, the Yukti-dlpika' s discussion might well hint to a certain view that existed at 
the time. Relying on the presented material and its interpretation that I have used so 
far, I am tempted to identify this view with Dignaga’s reading of the Vaisesikas’ ad¬ 
vocacy of verbal testimony as a kind of inference, a reading that includes their dis¬ 
cussion on vavu and expands upon it with arguments prompted by his own contri¬ 
butions in the field of pramana. At a certain point, the hypothetical proponent of the 
Vaisesika tenet would have to admit that even if the sabda type of inference of air 
were acceptable (which of course is not the case), its object could not be an 
asamdnya? 1 And this is, I would like to suggest, the main conclusion of Dignaga’s 
discussion. To prove that scriptures referring to air as a substance or claiming the 
existence of a primordial nature and so on are bogus, other arguments would be 
needed, arguments that would most likely question their qualification for apta-vada. 
In this discussion, however, Dignaga seems not to have been concerned with the 
question of which criteria a statement has to fulfil to be acceptable as an apta-vada. 
The question was going to receive more attention from Dharmaldrti and from the 
tradition that followed him. 


35 YDI 100.21-101.3: ucyate—svargadindm tarhi katham anumanatvam iti. aha — dpta- 
vdddvisamvdda-sdmdnydt. yatha hairanyaka-prabhrtlndm dptandm vakyam a\yabhicary evam, 
isvara-maha-rsayo 'pi cdptdh. tasmad esdm api vakyam avvabhicariti sakyam atrapi sdmanya- 
visayatvam kalpayitum. evam anumanam evagama iti. 

36 YDI 103.15-104.4. 

37 The statement that a credible person has perceived air, for instance, before having given a 
name to it could somehow be used to show that a word like ‘air’ or ‘heaven' refers to a samanya, 
even if the listener has never cognised such a thing before and is therefore not able to connect the 
present mental image in a generalising way to a previously perceived sva-laksana. 
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On (Non-semantically) Remembering Conventions: 
Dharmakirti and Dharmottara on Samketa-kala 

DAN ARNOLD 


‘. a theory of meaning for a particular language 
should be conceived by a philosopher as describ¬ 
ing the practice of linguistic interchange by 
speakers of the language without taking it as al¬ 
ready understood what it is to have a language at 
all: that is what, by imagining such a theory, we 
are trying to make explicit.’ 

Michael Dummett (2004: 31) 


1. Introduction 

In the subtitle of a recent article, Mark SlDERITS (2001) asked: ‘Is the Eightfold 
Path a Program?’ What SlDERITS thus wants to know is whether persons, on the Bud¬ 
dhist analysis thereof, can be understood as analogous to computers. More precisely, 
Siderits wonders whether Indian Buddhist philosophy might finally be reconcilable 
with the sort of physicalism currently exemplified by the contemporary research 
programs of ‘cognitive science’. This is a large and flourishing field of inquiry com¬ 
prising various approaches, and Siderits does not specify any particular instance of 
it; he simply wonders whether or not the strong dualist tendencies of Indian Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy are really integral to the Buddhist project—or whether, instead, the 
basic Buddhist commitment to selflessness might be compatible with physicalism, 
of which cognitive science is widely thought to advance a uniquely cogent version. 
Siderits argues that the basic Buddhist project is, in fact, thus compatible. 


I would like to thank Charles Goodman and Mark Siderits for their helpful comments on an 
earlier version of this paper. In addition, I would like to thank the participants in the International 
Seminar on Logic and Belief in Indian Philosophy (Poland, May 2006) for their comments on a dif¬ 
ferent but related paper—and, especially, Piotr Balcerowicz for providing the opportunity for my 
presentation of that work. For a full development of the related paper, see ARNOLD (2006). 
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The constitutively Buddhist concern to advance a basically causal-reductionist ac¬ 
count of the person surely makes it natural to ask whether Buddhist thought might 
be compatible with contemporary cognitive science. But despite this, it seems to me 
that SlDERITS is wrong to argue that the characteristically Buddhist form of dualism 
is not really integral to the Buddhist project. It seems, in particular, that the role and 
significance of rebirth in the Buddhist project commit Buddhists to refuting physi- 
calism. 1 Paul GRIFFITHS (1986: 112) is right, I think, to stress ‘just how radical a 
dualism’ was advanced particularly by the Abhidharma and Yogacara trajectories of 
Buddhist thought. ‘Physicalisin’, GRIFFITHS argues, ‘in any fonn (identity theory, 
epiphenomenalism and so forth) is not an option’ for this tradition of Buddhist 
thought. 

But that is not the point I want to defend here. What I want to suggest here is, I 
hope, finally a more interesting point: that while Indian Buddhist thought is not 
(contra SlDERITS) reconcilable with physicalism, central strands of Buddhist phi¬ 
losophy nevertheless turn out to be vulnerable to precisely the same kinds of cri¬ 
tiques that can be brought to bear against physicalism. Attention to this can help us 
appreciate the extent to which the category of intentionality is problematic for Bud¬ 
dhist philosophers. 2 Chief among the questions faced by contemporary philosophers 
of mind is whether it is possible to give an exhaustively causal account of inten¬ 
tionally describable states or events. 3 It is, then, to the extent that theirs is an ex¬ 
haustively causal account that many Buddhists share what is arguably the most im- 


1 A well-known elaboration of such an argument (developed precisely in the context of argu¬ 
ing for rebirth) comes in the Pramana-siddhi chapter of Dharmaklrti’s Pramana-vdrttika; for use¬ 
ful analyses of that argument, see Franco (1997: 95-132), Hayes (1993), and Taber (2003). 

2 It should be said at the outset that in using variations on the word ‘intentionality’ here, I 
have in mind a usage (common among Anglo-American philosophers) according to which inten¬ 
tionality is a constitutively semantic phenomenon. This usage follows Wilfrid Sellars in taking it 
that mental events should be understood on the model of a thought’s meaning something. In other 
words, the kind of aboutness that is typically taken to define ‘intentionality’ is here taken to be 
inextricably related to the sense in which linguistic items are about what they mean. Sellars’s 
‘Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind’ can, in this regard, be read as chiefly meant to advance 
the conclusion that ‘the categories of intentionality are, at bottom, semantic categories pertaining 
to overt verbal performances’ (1963: 180). Cf., as well, CHISHOLM-SELLARS (1957); and SEARLE 
(1982: 260), who similarly urges that ‘[ijntentional states represent objects and states of affairs in 
exactly the same sense that speech acts represent objects and states of affairs.’ SEARLE (1982: 260) 
emphasises, however, that ‘Language is derived from Intentionality, and not conversely. The di¬ 
rection of pedagogy is to explain Intentionality in terms of language. The direction of analysis is 
to explain language in terns of Intentionality.’ 

3 Proponents of such causal accounts are often characterised as undertaking a project in 
‘naturalising’ mental content, and the question is whether such a project can succeed; for a cogent 
argument to the effect that such a project cannot, in principle, succeed, see BAKER (1987). 
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portant presupposition of contemporary cognitive science—and that Buddhists are, 
like cognitive scientists, therefore at pains to account particularly for the ‘intentional’ 
phenomena that are propositional attitudes. 

I want to suggest some ways in which this point plays out particularly in the trajec¬ 
tory of thought stemming from Dignaga and Dharmaklrti. In hopes of being brief, I 
would here like simply to suggest two issues—central to that philosophical trajec¬ 
tory—that are usefully characterised vis-a-vis the category of intentionality, and in 
ways that show this Buddhist program to be vulnerable to critiques that have identified 
intentional phenomena as what are most intractable for contemporary physicalists. 

First, I want to suggest that the doctrine of apoha can be understood not only in 
terms of familiar debates regarding the status of universals, but more generally as an 
attempt at a non-intentional, non-semantic —a purely formal or syntactic —account 
of mental content. 4 Here, however, I want to approach this point indirectly. In par¬ 
ticular, I want to suggest what I mean simply by considering an interesting problem 
case that is briefly addressed by Dharmaklrti’s commentator Dharmottara: that of 
the perceptual experience of any (necessarily unique) utterance of a word. Consid¬ 
eration of an utterance under this description—that is (as Dharmottara says), as a 
perceptible sabda-sva-laksana —then raises the question of how we get from this 
perceptual experience of a noise, to the discursive awareness of a sentence. The 
question then becomes: can the transition from one level of description to the other 
itself be described in non-intentional terms? 

The problem that Dharmottara thus addresses represents a special case of what is a 
more general problem for Buddhist philosophers of this trajectory of thought: that of 
how to go from (causally describable) sense perceptions to (semantically evaluable) 
propositional awareness. 5 1 will suggest that in this form, we can appreciate this case 
as a point of access to what the contemporary cognitive scientist Jerry FODOR iden¬ 
tifies as the ‘disjunction problem’—and despite Dharmottara’s relatively brief treat- 


4 In my use of the tenns ‘semantic’ and ‘syntactic’, I particularly have in mind the usage exem¬ 
plified by Jerry Fodor. In his early formulations of a computational theoiy of mind, Fodor proposes 
the computer model as most basically meant to advance our understanding of how a process can be 
(like the workings of a computer) exhaustively describable in physical (causal, ‘formal’) terms, and 
yet yield semantically ‘meaningful’ outputs: ‘Computers are a solution to the problem of mediating 
between the causal properties of symbols and their semantic properties’ (1985: 94). And ‘[w]hat 
makes syntactic operations a species of formal operations is that being syntactic is a way of not being 
semantic. Formal operations are the ones that are specified without reference to such semantic prop¬ 
erties of representations as, for example, truth, reference, and meaning ... formal operations apply in 
terms of the, as it were, shapes of the objects in their domains’ (1982: 279). 

5 For a development of this point with reference to Dharmottara’s revisions of Dharmaklrti’s 
epistemology, see Arnold (2005) 42-48. Something precisely like the problem characterised 
there is usefully stated in Brandom (1997: 126-28). 
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ment of the problem, I will suggest, as well, that this way of framing the issue can 
help us to appreciate what is, in point of fact, a very significant problem for Bud¬ 
dhist Apoha-vadins. This can be appreciated by briefly considering the extent to 
which a line of argument associated with the MTmamsakas (but one not ordinarily 
brought to bear on discussions of apoha) turns out to have some purchase here. 

Second, I want to suggest that another doctrine important to these thinkers—that 
of sva-samvitti , reflexive cognition or ‘apperception’—is important to understand¬ 
ing why these Buddhists may not, in principle, be able to address the issues raised 
by consideration of the first point. It is, I suggest, the characteristically Buddhist 
emphasis on sva-samvitti that makes this trajectory of Buddhist thought an instance 
of what Vincent DESCOMBES (2001) characterises as cognitivism —that is, of those 
philosophies of mind that take the locus of the ‘mental’ to be exhaustively internal 
to the subject, in the way, for example, that Jerry FODOR (1982) does in commending 
‘methodological solipsism’ as a necessary ‘research strategy in cognitive psychol¬ 
ogy’. It is, according to a line of argument that I will sketch sympathetically, chiefly 
the ‘cognitivism’ or ‘methodological solipsism’ of contemporary projects in physi- 
calism that makes it finally impossible for physicalists to account for the semantic 
content of intentional states—and I will suggest that arguments to this effect may 
have considerable purchase, as well, with regard to Dignaga and Dharmaklrti’s sva- 
samvitti. 

Before turning to these Buddhist thinkers, then, let us consider briefly what moti¬ 
vates and characterises at least some of the influential examples of cognitive-scientific 
physicalism, and some of the lines of critique that have been developed against them. 


2. The Problem of Semantics 
in Cognitive-scientific Physicalism 

Cognitive science is heralded by its proponents as a revolutionary breakthrough, 
capable of solving the historically intractable ‘mind-body’ problem. It is particularly 
the characteristically cognitive-scientific appeal to the analogy of computers—to the 
idea, as proponents of this project often say, that thought is computational —that 
promises this. 

The basic problem is familiar: human bodies are manifestly material objects, and 
so subject to whatever laws of physics we take to govern the behaviours of other 
such objects. But despite the possibility of seemingly exhaustive descriptions of 
bodily actions in physical terms, we experience at least a great many such actions as 
governed by our intentional states —by our beliefs, reasons, fears, intentions, and so 
forth. The question arises: How can we understand the content of such mental 
events to be causally efficacious with respect to the physically described actions 
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of our bodies, so that intentional states (like having a belief) can be thought to play 
some explanatory role in our behaviour? 

The ‘cognitive-scientific’ approach to this problem involves an appeal to the 
model of computers to argue that thought is computational. There are reasons to 
think this characterisation can achieve what had eluded all previous versions of 
physicalism: namely, an intelligible characterisation of intentional states at the same 
time in syntactic and semantic terms. To accomplish this would be to answer the 
question, put by Vincent DESCOMBES (2001: viii-ix): ‘How can a mechanical se¬ 
quence of mental states also be a chain of reasoning?’ 

Consider, in this regard, the operation of a simple calculator. The calculator’s exe¬ 
cution of an algorithm can be described entirely in causal terms: the completion of 
each instruction causes the machine to pass into a consequent electrical state, with the 
series determined entirely by the algorithm. What is remarkable is that the end result of 
this physically describable process—in the form of a numeric display on a screen—is 
at the same time also a meaningful sign. With the example of a calculator, then, we 
seem to find an instance of a ‘sign’ that can also be completely described as the effect 
of certain causal transactions. So what is really advanced by the computer analogy is a 
way to imagine describing a semantically meaningful occurrence (like having an idea) 
as simply the effect of a series of causally efficacious, physical events. 

This basic picture is expressed by Jerry FODOR’s (1982: 279) representative claim 
that ‘computational processes are both symbolic and formal. They are symbolic be¬ 
cause they are defined over representations, and they are formal because they apply 
to representations, in virtue of (roughly) the syntax of the representations.’ For 
FODOR, then, cognitive science is defined by its attempt to elaborate this idea that 
states of mind simultaneously have semantically meaningful content, and yet are 
formal in the sense that ‘they apply to representations by virtue of their non-seman- 
tic (e.g. syntactic, computational, functional, physical) properties.’ 

But it is, on this view, finally only under a causal-syntactic description that mental 
representations can really be thought to play any explanatory role. This is because 
FODOR thinks that a properly ‘scientific’ psychology can involve reference only to 
causally efficacious particulars with specifiable identity criteria—in this case, indi¬ 
vidual tokens of what FODOR figuratively calls a ‘language of thought’: represen¬ 
tations or neurologically ‘inscribed’ correlates to the propositions that we experi¬ 
ence as ‘contentful’. 6 And it is only to these that we can refer if we are to explain 


6 Chief among the upshots of this is that this ‘language of thought’ would consist only in 
unique particulars; this is the point of Garfield’s (1988: 51) characterisation of FODOR as treating 
not propositional attitudes (which is Russell’s term for referring, basically, to intentional states), 
but sentential attitudes; that is, on Fodor’s account, the propositional attitudes, ‘like overt utter¬ 
ances, are biologically instantiated relations of individuals to concrete inscriptions of sentence 
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how intentional attitudes relate to our physically described actions; for a rigorously 
causal account requires reference only to processes that are (like the neuro-electrical 
and -muscular transactions that figure in the description of bodily actions) internal 
to the body. 

Thus, the passages here quoted from FODOR all come from his influential article 
‘Methodological Solipsism Considered as a Research Strategy in Cognitive Psy¬ 
chology’ (1982). FODOR (1982: 283) argues that the cognitive-scientific hypothesis 
is ‘tantamount to a sort of methodological solipsism. If mental processes are formal, 
they have access only to the formal properties of such representations of the envi¬ 
ronment as the senses provide. Flence, they have no access to the semantic proper¬ 
ties of such representations, including the property of being true, of having refer¬ 
ents, or, indeed, the property of being representations of the environment .’ 

It is chiefly this commitment that is attacked by critics who argue that intentional 
phenomena cannot finally be explained in entirely non-semantic terms. Lynne Rud¬ 
der BAKER (1987: 27), for example, has argued that ‘description of states in terms of 
content at all is incompatible with the presupposition that nothing exists other than 
the subject.’ There are several lines of argument behind this point, many of them 
finally supporting a basically Wittgensteinian point against the coherence of a 
‘private language’—though it is something like Hilary Putnam’s ‘semantic exter¬ 
nalisin’ (advanced with reference to numerous thought experiments that basically 
resemble Putnam’s ‘Twin Earth’ case) that BAKER explicitly invokes. Baker’s 
(1987: 41) argument, then, is one to the effect that, among other things, ‘[t]he iden¬ 
tity of... beliefs depends in part upon the language-using community of the be¬ 
liever; so even considered apart from semantic properties of truth and reference, 
such beliefs are not wholly “in the head.” Therefore, if behavior is to be explained 
only by what is in the head, it is not to be explained by belief.’ 

The physicalist’s case only becomes more problematic if we then factor in the ad¬ 
ditional ‘semantic properties of truth and reference’—as we must if his own analysis 
is to be taken as possibly true. * * * * * * 7 The argument here is that intentional descriptions 


tokens’ (my emphasis). The ‘objects’ of intentional states, then, are on this account nothing like, 

say, Fregean ‘thoughts’ or Husserlian ‘ noemata ’ (which are both fundamentally abstract ideas, 

akin to ‘propositions’); rather, the objects of intentional states are invariably particular. Dhar- 

maklrti, as we will see, is after the same thing, and emphasises, in his account of the cognitive 

‘representations’ (pratibhasa) that are produced by perception, that they, like their putatively ob¬ 

ject referents, are sva-laksanas. More on this in due course. 

7 The argument that the intentionality of mental content thus necessarily involves the idea of 
reference is one that is made by Sellars in the section of his ‘Empiricism and the Philosophy of 
Mind’ devoted to considering ‘The logic of “looks”.’ Against characteristically representationalist 
attempts to show that knowledge is built on the foundations of what incorrigibly seems to a subject 
to be the case, SELLARS (1963: 142) argues that ‘being red is logically prior, is a logically simpler 
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are presupposed even by those accounts that aim to explain away intentionality. 
Thus, it is not a trivial point to ask what analysis we are to give, on the cognitivist’s 
own account, of the phenomenon of giving reasons in support of a belief. Suppose, 
for example, that we want to give reasons to justify the belief that beliefs are re¬ 
ducible to brain states. If the claim itself is true, what difference can it be thought to 
make to adduce reasons for it? What could it mean, in other words, for someone to 
understand the meaning of a cognitive scientist’s argument, given that intentional 
states like ‘understanding’ are said by this program to consist in the kinds of physi¬ 
cal events that, ex hypothesi, do not mean anything at all? To press this question is 
basically to make a transcendental argument—one to the effect that intentional de¬ 
scriptions are necessarily presupposed even by the very arguments that claim to ex¬ 
plain them away. * * * * * 8 

While it may yet be—as SlDERITS (2001: 307) says—that contemporary cogni¬ 
tive-scientific iterations of physicalism are ‘more difficult to resist’ than earlier ver¬ 
sions, these lines of critique make clear, at least, the kinds of problems that it is in 
principle difficult for physicalist accounts of mental content to accommodate. Thus, 
intentionally described situations—like being persuaded by an argument or believ¬ 
ing in physicalism —may be intractable even for those physicalists who have sug¬ 
gestively exploited computer analogies. Physicalists can here be said to face a di¬ 
lemma: it is arguably the case that the semantic content of mental events (the de¬ 
scription of what it is that intentional states are about) necessarily involves factors 
external to the subject, such as truth conditions and the norms of a linguistic com¬ 
munity; but to the extent that FODOR rightly takes a purely formal (causal, syntactic, 
computational) description of mental tokens to compel ‘methodological solipsism’, 
such physicalists cannot consider all of the factors that thus constitute mental con¬ 
tent as being about what it’s about. The failure thus to vindicate intentionally de¬ 
scribed mental content cannot, however, coherently be taken to show that such se¬ 
mantic content is superfluous; for the very attempt to argue this necessarily turns 
out to presuppose intentional descriptions. And if that is right, then it is not inten¬ 
tional descriptions that are dispensable; rather, it is putatively exhaustive causal ex¬ 
planations thereof that we can coherently do without. 


notion, than looking red ’—given which, ‘it just won’t do to say that x is red is analysable in terms 

of x looks red to y.’ Fodor (1982: 279) can be understood to refuse just this notion with his con¬ 

tention that what is required is an account of the mental that involves only terms ‘that are specified 

without reference to such semantic properties of representations as, for example, truth, reference, 

and meaning.’ 

8 This is the basic argument in Part II of BAKER (1987); see also Garfield (1988), whose 
sixth chapter comprises a similar approach. 
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3. Buddhist Epistemology 
and the Disjunction Problem 

Let us now consider whether these lines of arguments against the program of cog¬ 
nitive-scientific physicalism have any purchase against the Buddhist tradition of 
thought stemming from Dignaga and Dharmaklrti—and thus, whether this Buddhist 
program might, despite its clear rejection of physicalism, share something of the 
deep structure of physicalist arguments. Let me begin by briefly characterising the 
epistemological and ontological commitments that create the conceptual problems 
to be addressed by the Buddhist doctrine of apoha —which, I have said, I propose 
we understand not simply as an account of the referents of words, but more gener¬ 
ally as a non-intentional, non-semantic account of mental content. 

As is well known to students of Indian philosophy, Dignaga and Dharmaklrti ad¬ 
mit only two reliable epistemic warrants, i.e. two pramanas: perception and infer¬ 
ence. 9 These have as their respective objects the only two kinds of things that are 
held by these Buddhists to exist: ‘unique particulars’ (sva-laksanas) and ‘abstrac¬ 
tions’ ( samanva-laksanas ). Only the former, though, are to be admitted into a final 
ontology—in characteristically Buddhist terms, only these are ‘ultimately existent’ 
( param&rtha-sat ), whereas abstractions are merely ‘conventionally existent’ ( samvrti- 
sat). And what qualifies unique particulars as thus ‘real’, on Dharmaklrti’s view, is 
that they alone possess causal efficacy. 10 

To the ontological claim that only causally efficacious particulars are ‘real’, there 
is the epistemological corollary that only cognitions that bear on (that are caused by) 
such particulars are finally warranted. More precisely, only cognitions that are 
themselves the effects of causally efficacious particulars * 11 can be said to be (in 
Dharmaklrti’s term) ‘inerrant’ (abhranta). This is the point advanced by the claim— 
—made alike by Dignaga and Dharmaklrti—that perception is constitutively ‘free 


9 For a fuller development of my understanding of the epistemology of Dignaga and Dhar¬ 
maklrti (and of its problems), see Arnold (2005: Part I). 

10 So, for example, PV) 3.3, p. 112: 

artha-kriya-samartham yat tad atra paramartha-sat / 
anyat samvrti-satproktam te sva-sdmdnya-laksane II 

11 See, for example, PVi 3.224ab, p 186: 

hetu-bhavad rtte ndnya grdhyata nama kdcana / 

‘Other than being a cause, there is nothing at all that can be called being 
apprehendable. ’ 

As we will see, it is finally only subjectively occurrent cognitions that are the relevant ‘effects’ 
thus produced—a point of great significance for understanding Dharmaklrti’s project. 
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of conceptual elaboration’ ( kalpanapodha ). The ‘conceptual elaboration’ that per¬ 
ceptual cognitions thus lack consists, we might say, in propositional attitudes —in 
‘association with name and genus and so forth’ (as Dignaga defined it), or (with 
Dharmaklrti) in thought whose phenomenological content is suitable for association 
with such linguistic items. 12 

Dignaga and Dharmaklrti thus maintain that discursive thought constitutively in¬ 
volves reference to things that are not actually present. A genuine ‘perception’ of, 
say, a book will consist only in a sensory impingement caused by some particular 
object, yielding a cognition whose appearance is itself caused by the object. But if 
one then entertains the propositional belief that ‘this is a book’, one’s thought now 
includes reference to something not actually present—for example, the generic im¬ 
age of a book, knowledge of the conventions for the use of the word ‘book’, and so 
forth. What distinguishes perceptual encounters as uniquely warranted, then, is that 
only these cognitions are causally constrained by actually present objects. Inferen¬ 
tial cognitions are not so constrained, and therefore ‘add’ something to the uninter¬ 
preted data of perception. This amounts to a radical critique of naive realism; for 
insofar as perceptual cognitions are really thus constrained only by fleeting sense 
data, it turns out that whenever we think we experience a more or less enduring to¬ 
ken of some type, we are deeply mistaken about what is really present. 13 

I do not think it too much of a stretch to understand this program as roughly 
analogous to cognitive science at least in the minimal sense that we have here a 
systematic redescription of our common-sense intuitions about our epistemic situa¬ 
tion. Thus, while we typically experience ourselves as confronted with a world of 
intentionally described objects—which is to say, a world of things under familiar de¬ 
scriptions —the claim here being made is that objects as thus described do not really 
exist; rather, we are only really warranted in believing there to be uniquely particular 
and fleeting sensations, such as will, by definition, not admit of any predication. 14 

Moreover, this Buddhist approach thus admits of comparison with cognitive-sci¬ 
entific physicalism insofar as the privileged level of description involves only 
causal transactions; just as on FODOR’s account it is finally only under a formal or 


1_ So, for example, NB 1.5, p. 47: abhilapa-samsarga-yogya-pratibhasa pratitih kalpana .— 
—‘Conception is a thought whose phenomenological content is suitable for association with dis¬ 
course.’ 

13 Here, it is helpful to recall the basically Buddhist point that is ultimately advanced by this 
epistemology: all that is finally warranted by the kind of cognition that is uniquely in contact with 
really existent phenomena is the conclusion that there are sensations —which does not also war¬ 
rant the inferential belief that these must be the states of a ‘self.’ 

14 This is what Dignaga meant in saying of sva-laksanas only that they are ‘inexpressible’ 
( avyapadesya ); see Hattori (1968: 24, and p. 81, n. 1.19). 
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‘syntactic’ description that mental representations can be thought to have any ex¬ 
planatory role, so, too, it is affirmed by Dharmaklrti that only the world of causally 
efficacious sensibilia consists in ‘ultimately existent’ ( paramartha-sat ) things. And 
the problem for Dharmaklrti, just as for FODOR, is whether and how the non-privi- 
leged level of description—the level consisting in those ‘conventionally’ described 
things ( samvrti-sat ) that involve the kinds of ‘abstractions’ ( samanya-laksanas ) that 
alone are semantically evaluable—can be brought into contact with this. 

But here is the problem: if perceptual cognition is defined by its independence 
from conceptual thought, and if the latter is held to be the point of ingress for cog¬ 
nitive error, then how could one ever be certain that the (propositional) judgement 
that follows a perception is in fact properly related to the perception in question? 
More precisely, if perception’s privileged status is a function of its having been 
caused by its object, and if discursive cognitions are defined by their adding some¬ 
thing, then how can one ever be sure that what one is thinking about, when enter¬ 
taining some proposition, is in any sense the same thing that was perceived ? Flow 
can perceptual data—which is exhaustively explicable in non-intentional (causal, 
formal, or syntactic) terms—be made available as the content of thought? In the 
terms suggested by FODOR, then, we have here a process that meets the formality 
condition, but it is not clear how it can also meet the content condition. 

One way to address this problem is to redescribe thought and its contents in the 
same kind of non-intentional (causal, formal, or syntactic) terms here used to ex¬ 
plain perception. And this is, I suggest, precisely the kind of answer that is elabo¬ 
rated by Dignaga and Dharmaklrti and their followers in the form of the doctrine of 
apoha. While space will not permit me here to give a full account of this as an at¬ 
tempt at an entirely non-intentional re-description of intentional phenomena, 15 I 
want to suggest an oblique but revealing angle of approach to the issue. If the doc¬ 
trine of apoha is to succeed at what I thus take to be its aims, it must provide an ac¬ 
count that explains the conceptual construction of (semantic) mental content without 
any reference to semantic descriptions (since these are what this account proposes to 
explain)—it must, instead, finally make reference only to subjectively appearing 
particulars 16 in explaining how it is that the abstractions or universals that are the 
objects of thought are constructed. 

One problem for such an account is that it turns out to be very difficult at once to 
provide a non-semantic description of the comprehension of a linguistic utterance, 
and to distinguish that from a perception. We can see this if we consider that any 


15 See ARNOLD (2006) for a fuller development of many of the relevant points. 

16 The significance of its finally being subjectively appearing particulars that are in play here 
will be considered in due course. 
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particular utterance of a word or sentence is—considered as a unique, perceptible 
acoustic event—in a sense precisely the kind of thing of which we can (these Bud¬ 
dhists have urged) have a wholly non-conceptual perception. Given, then, that the 
utterance of a sentence can be appropriately described as a perceptible acoustic 
event that, as such, is no different from the sound of, say, thunder, the task is to ex¬ 
plain how in one such case (but not the other) the sound also means something— 
—which involves the further question of how (or whether) the transition from one 
level of description to the other can itself be described in non-intentional terms. That 
is, the case of a speaker’s uttering a sentence presents us with an event that is de- 
scribable in two very different kinds of terms: what is ‘conventionally’ ( samvrtitas ) 
taken as the expression of a meaningful proposition is, ‘ultimately’ (paramdrthatas ), 
nothing but the causation of particular noises that in turn have among their effects 
the production of certain cognitions. But insofar as it is only terms from the latter 
level of description that have a place in the final ontology (which is just what it 
means to characterise them as paramartha-saf), the relation between these two de¬ 
scriptions must itself be explicable in terms that are paramartha-sat —which is just 
to say that the process of understanding samanya-laksanas must, as Apoha-vadins 
want to argue, finally be explicable with reference only to sva-laksana s. 

The problem I thus pose is closely related to what Jerry FODOR (1990: 89) has 
identified as the ‘disjunction problem’, which arises from the fact that ‘it’s just not 
true that Normally [sic] caused intentional states ipso facto mean whatever causes 
them.’ That this is a problem is clear from attempts to give thoroughly causal ac¬ 
counts even of perception; when, for example, one has a visual perception of a tree, 
all manner of brain events are surely among the causes of the resultant cognition— 
—but these are not among the things that we say are thus seen. A tenable causal 
theory of perception requires, then, that there be some principled way to explain 
which of the relevant causes of any perception is at the same time what is perceived. 

If (as I think is the case) it turns out to be a not entirely straightforward matter to 
provide such an account, the problem is even more difficult in the case of the spe¬ 
cifically semantic version of the disjunction problem: ‘What the disjunction problem 
is really about deep down is the difference between meaning and information ... In¬ 
formation is tied to aetiology in a way that meaning isn’t... By contrast, the mean¬ 
ing of a symbol is one of the things that all of its tokens have in common, however 
they may happen to be caused. All ‘cow’ tokens mean cow, if they didn’t, they 
wouldn’t be ‘cow’ tokens’ (FODOR (1990: 90); emphasis original). In this way, 
FODOR distinguishes between, as it were, artefacts that are efficiently precipitated 
by their causes (‘information’), and those that somehow manage to ‘refer’ to some¬ 
thing other (or something more ) than the particulars that cause them; the latter he 
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calls conveyors of ‘meaning’, and he characterises the relatively unconstrained na¬ 
ture of these in terms of the ‘robustness’ of signifying tokens. 

The problem that FODOR thus identifies is the same as the problem of how innu¬ 
merable uniquely particular acoustic events—such as those that occur when count¬ 
less speakers of English make the sound conventionally represented by the letters 
c-o-w —can commonly be taken as utterances of the same word. Insofar as the 
uniqueness (the contingency, temporality) of any such event can (as with anything 
capable of being represented in space and time) be understood to consist in its being 
causally describable, the problem is invariably that of how to relate the causal level 
of description to the intentionally describable abstraction. 17 

Something like the same question is anticipated by Dharmaklrti’s commentator 
Dharmottara in his commentary to verse 5 of the first chapter of Dharmaklrti’s 
Nyaya-bindu. It is in this verse that Dharmaklrti stipulates that the ‘conceptual 
thought’ ( kalpana ) of which perception is constitutively devoid consists in ‘a 
thought whose phenomenological content is suitable for association with discourse.’ 18 
This definition significantly revises Dignaga’s earlier characterisation of conceptual 
thought as simply ‘association with name and genus and so forth’, making it possi¬ 
ble to infer conceptual thought even in pre- or non-linguistic creatures—even, that 
is, in the absence of any actual use of language. 

But it raises various questions to argue, in this way, that constitutively discursive 
thought can be inferred even in the absence of any overt use of discourse. Dhar¬ 
mottara elaborates on the situation: 


17 The problem here characterised is one of the most prominently recurrent issues addressed in 
Husserl’s Logical Investigations. ‘What in general’, HUSSERL (1970: 567 [Investigation V, §13]) 
asks, ‘is the surplus element distinguishing the understanding of a symbolically functioning ex¬ 
pression from the uncomprehended verbal sound?’ And his answer is: ‘...we do not, qua express¬ 
ing it, live in the acts constituting the expression as a physical object—we are not interested in this 
object—but we live in the acts which give it sense: we are exclusively turned to the object that 
appears in such acts, we aim at it, we mean it in the special, pregnant sense’ (1970: 584 
[Investigation V, §19]). Again, ‘The ideality of the relationship between expression and meaning 
is at once plain in regard to both its sides, inasmuch as, when we ask for the meaning of an expres¬ 
sion, e.g. “quadratic remainder”, we are naturally not referring to the sound-pattern uttered here 
and now, the vanishing noise that can never recur identically: we mean the expression in specie. 
“Quadratic remainder” is the same expression by whomsoever uttered. The same holds of talk 
about the expression’s meaning, which naturally does not refer to some meaning-conferring expe¬ 
rience.’ (1970: 284 [Investigation I, §11]). Husserl’s point here (which is an expression of his 
ongoing critique of psychologism in logic) could, I think, serve just as well as a critique of Dhar¬ 
maklrti’s account of meaning, according to which utterances are, in the final analysis, to be under¬ 
stood as referring to ‘some meaning-conferring experience’; more on this shortly. 

18 See n. L. 
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‘There are some thoughts whose phenomenological appearance 
(.abhasa ) is [actually] associated with discourse, such as the conception 
of ajar on the part of someone by whom the [relevant linguistic] con¬ 
vention has been learned—[such a thought is one] whose phenome¬ 
nological content [specifically] involves the word “jar”. But some 
[thoughts] have phenomenological content that is [simply] suitable for 
association with discourse, even though [they are in fact] un-associated 
with discourse—like the conception of a child by whom the [relevant 
linguistic conception] has not been learned.’ 19 

While this passage raises various questions, I am most interested in Dharmottara’s 
references to those who have learned the conventional usage of a word whose utter¬ 
ance is being heard (those who are, as Dharmottara says, vyutpanna-samketa), and 
those who have not. Dharmottara recurs to this idea when he gets around to consid¬ 
ering the following objection: 

‘An auditory cognition [that is, a sensory perception of the auditory 
sort] apprehends a unique particular which is a sound. And since some 
audible particulars are referents and some are signifiers, 20 [it therefore 
follows that cognition of an audible particular] would be one whose 
phenomenological content is suitable for association with discourse— 
and thus, it would be conceptual .’ 21 

The objection, then, is that insofar as it is a unique, perceptible acoustic event, any 
particular utterance of a word would seem to count as a sva-laksana —that is, as the 
kind of unique particular that can be the object of a constitutively non-conceptual per¬ 
ception; and yet, insofar as the thing that is thus uttered is a word, it seems that we 
must allow that we here have a cognition that, though describable as a perception, is 
conceptualP In order to avoid this unwanted consequence, Dharmottara must find 


19 NBT, p. 48: tatra kacit pratitir abhildpa-samsrstabhdsd bhavati, yathd vyutpanna-samketasya 
ghatartha-kalpana ghata-sabda-samsrstarthavabhasd bhavati. kacit tv abhildpenasamsrstdpy 
abhildpa-samsarga-yogydbhdsa bhavati, yathd bdlakasyavyutpanna-samketasya kalpand. 

20 I find Dhannottara’s use of the pair vdcya and vacaka a bit counterintuitive here, since, in 
fact, both of these would seem to denote abstractions (precisely parallel to Saussure’s ‘signified’ 
and ‘signifier’, respectively). But it seems clear that what is wanted here is a dichotomy one of 
whose terms is a particular; hence, I render vdcya here as ‘referent’, rather than as ‘signified’. 

21 NBT, p. 52: srotra-jnanam tarhi sabda-sva-laksana-grahi; sabda-sva-laksanam ca kiiicid 
vacyam kiiicid vacakam ity abhildpa-samsarga-yogya-pratibhasam syat; tatha ca savikcdapakam syat. 

21 Dharmottara’s commentator Durvekamisra introduces this whole discussion by noting the 
following assertion ‘by previous commentators’ (purva-vydkhyatrbhih; I do not know whom he is 
quoting), which makes explicit the contradiction that Dharmottara is trying to avoid: DhPr, p. 52: 
iha purva-vydkhyatrbhih “ asamarthya-vaiyarthabhyam sva-laksanasya samketavitum asakyatvad 
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some way to keep these two descriptions of the same event distinct from one another 
(so that the true ‘perception’ of the utterance can, as Dharmaklrti’s definition of per¬ 
ception requires, still count as non-conceptual); but he must do so in a way that allows 
us to understand how we can, as users of language, effortlessly go from the perceptual 
to the semantic (i.e. the conceptual) description. 23 This is, then, another case of the 
same problem that recurrently bedevils the philosophical program of Dignaga and 
Dharmaklrti: how to bring these two sharply distinct levels of description together. 

4. Recollection of Conventions 
as Culminating in Sva-samvitti 

In response to the foregoing problem, Dharmottara elaborates the following account: 

‘This is not a problem. Even if a unique particular can be a referent or a 
signifier, the unique particular can be apprehended as referent or signi- 
fier [only insofar as it is] being apprehended as having been experienced 
at the time [when one learned the relevant linguistic] convention. And a 
thing’s being an object of experience does not now exist as occurring at 
the time [when one learned the relevant linguistic] convention. And just 
as the perception that existed at the time [one learned the relevant lin¬ 
guistic] convention has now ceased, in the same way a thing’s also being 
an object of that [experience] does not now exist. Thus, a [purely percep¬ 
tual] auditory cognition, not registering the fact of having been previ¬ 
ously seen, does not [itself] apprehend a signifier-signified relation.’ 24 


avacya-vacakatvam; avacyavacaka-sva-laksana-grahitvac cendriya-jnanam avikalpakam iti” 
vydkhydtam. —‘Since, as lacking both [intrinsic] significance and m-significance, it cannot be 
involved in a linguistic convention ( samketayati ), a unique particular is not a signifier or a signi¬ 
fied; and a sensory cognition, because of [its] being the apprehender of a unique particular that is 
neither signifier nor signified, is non-conceptual.’ 

23 Dharmottara’s task here would be further complicated by consideration of the phenomenol¬ 
ogy of such a situation; for in fact, we do not experience ourselves as moving from one level of 
description to the other, but simply as understanding the sentence. Cf. HUSSERL (1970: I: 282-84, 
§10)—a discussion that DUMMETT (2004: 11) summarises as attending to the fact that ‘we hear or 
read the words as saying whatever it is that they say; only by a heroic effort can we hear them as 
mere sounds or see them as mere shapes.’ 

24 NBT, pp. 52-53: naisa dosah; saty api sva-laksanasya vacya-vacaka-bhave, samketa-kala- 
drstatvena grhyamdnam sva-laksanam vacyam vacakam ca grhitam syat. na ca samketa-kala- 
bhdvi darsana-visayatvam vastunah sampraty asti; yathd hi samketa-kala-bhavi-darsanam adva 
niruddham, tadvat tadvisayatvam apv arthasyddva nasti. tatah purva-kdla-drstatvam apasvac 
chrotra-jhdnam na vacya-vacaka-bhavi-grahi. 
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Let us first develop the idea that what Dharmottara is here addressing is some¬ 
thing like FODOR’s ‘disjunction problem’—and in so doing, gain a more complete 
picture of the account that Dharmottara’s references to samketa-kala here presup¬ 
pose. Recall that the disjunction in question is between what FODOR referred to as 
‘information’ and ‘meaning’. ‘Information’, on FODOR’s usage, is carried by the 
kinds of events that are only ‘about’ what causes them; and his account is one ac¬ 
cording to which all instances of meaning must in the final analysis be explicable 
with reference to some particular occasion on which the use of a signifying conven¬ 
tion was in some sense caused by an interaction with some ostensible particular. 
Meaning, then, is for FODOR explicable in terms of information —in terms of par¬ 
ticular cognitions that are ‘about’ their causes. 25 And FODOR needs thus to bring the 
processes of signification to rest in some causally describable transaction with 
unique particulars since his account of semantics, like that of Dignaga and Dhar- 
maklrti, just is an account of how it is that semantically meaningful states are con¬ 
structed out of the causally efficacious particulars that alone are really existent. 26 

Now, what thus causes foundational utterances on Dharmaklrti’s view is ulti¬ 
mately that kind of sva-laksana (if it makes sense to talk of kinds of sva-laksanas \) 
that is some particular, subjectively occurrent ‘intention’ ( abhipraya or vivaksa). 
Here it is important, then, to attend briefly to Dharmaklrti’s elaboration of another 
view commonly held by Buddhist philosophers in this trajectory of thought: specifi¬ 
cally, the claim that cognitions engendered by testimony ( sabda-jnana ) are not 
themselves pramanas just insofar as such cognitions are reducible to some other 
pramana —namely, inference. On Dharmaklrti’s account, the inference involved 
here is specifically one to the fact that the speaker has some ‘intention’ ( abhipraya ). 
As Dharmaklrti says at PV 1.213, 

‘Since words have no inherent connection with things, there is no proof of 

objects based on them; for they [merely] express a speaker’s intention.’ 27 


25 See ARNOLD (2006) for a fuller elaboration of FODOR’s arguments here. 

26 It should be said, in this regard, that FODOR claims to be a realist about propositional atti¬ 
tudes, which suggests that he might not endorse this characterisation of his project; but I am per¬ 
suaded by such critiques as that of BAKER (1987) that, notwithstanding FODOR’s avowed realism, 
his reductionist position reduces, in the end, to an eliminativist one, insofar as the only real ex¬ 
planatory work is done at the ‘syntactic’ level of description. To that extent, the semantic level of 
description basically becomes epiphenomenal, which makes it hard to retain the claim that one is a 
‘realist’ about things at this level. 

27 PV 2 ,p. 107: 

nantariyakatabhavac chabdanam vastubhih saha / 
nartha-siddhis tatas te hi vaktr-abhipraya-sucakah II 
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Note, however, that Dharmaklrti thus credits only the inference to the fact that a 
speaker has some intention, but cannot get at what that intention is; for the 
‘intentions’ Dharmaklrti thus imagines must be understood not as anything like 
‘propositions’ (not, that is, as concerning objective states of affairs), but only as 
subjectively occurrent representations. This is the salient point of Dharmaklrti’s 
saying (as he does at PV 2.2) that ‘language is a reliable warrant 28 [only] in regard 
to that object which appears in thought, which is the speaker’s object of engage¬ 
ment, it is not grounded in the reality of the object [itself].’ 29 And again, in the auto¬ 
commentary on PV 1.227, Dharmaklrti explains: 

‘An utterance is impelled by an intention regarding a particular point; for 
one who knows that this [utterance thus] comes from that [intention,] the 
point expressed [by the utterance ] is the phenomenal appearance which 
is its proper cause. Hence, there is a cause-effect relation between [an 
intention] whose form is mental, and its expression in speech.’ 30 

The inference to a speaker’s intention, then, is an inference based on a karya-hetu 
(that is, an inference from an effect to its cause). ’ 1 And the cause in question is a 
subjectively occurrent representation ( abhasa ) appearing to the speaker. For Dhar¬ 
maklrti, to say that such a representation is thus the cause of the utterance is in ef¬ 
fect to say that the ‘intention’ in question must be a unique particular, since only 
sva-laksanas, on his view, are causally efficacious. 32 Indeed, Dharmaklrti has it that 
the ‘intention’ in question—a mental representation that is itself causally produced 
by what it is ‘about’—is, like any such representation, itself a sva-laksana? 3 

But that means that this ‘intention’ must in some sense be perceptible, since sva- 
laksanas are the objects only of perception—although as a subjectively occurrent 
representation, it would of course be ‘perceptible’ only to the subject to whom it 
was appearing. This is not, however, a problem for Dharmaklrti, and the attractive- 


2S More literally, ‘language has reliability’ ( sabdasyapramanyam). 

29 PV! 1.4: 

vaktr-vyapara-visayo yo 'rtho buddhau prakasate / 
pramanyam tatra sabdasya nartha-tattva-nibandhanam II 

30 PV 2 , p. 113-114: artha-visesa-samlha-prerita vag ata idam iti vidusah sva-nidanabhasinam 
artham sucayatiti buddhi-rupa-vag-vijhaptyor janya-janaka-bhavah sambandhah. Cf. Dunne 
(2004: 146). 

31 As Kamalasila says in expressing this point, ‘the intention is understood from the utterance 
because of [the utterance’s] being the effect of that [intention], but not as being [directly] ex¬ 
pressible’ (TSaP, p. 376: sa ca vivaksa tat-karyatvad vacanatpratlyate, na tu vacyataya.). 

32 Cf. n. J. 

33 On this point, DUNNE (2004: 116) says, ‘Since each image is an effect, it as much a particu¬ 
lar’ as the sva-laksanas which they represent; cf. DUNNE (2004: 121). 
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ness of this picture becomes clear when we then factor in one of the other central 
commitments of Dharmakirti and his philosophical fellow-travellers: the commit¬ 
ment to the view that sva-samvedana or sva-samvitti (reflexive cognition or ‘apper¬ 
ception’) is not only to be reckoned as a type of immediate, preconceptual aware¬ 
ness—which is to say, as a kind of pratyaksa —but in the final analysis, as the only 
such cognition. 34 That is, the only truly non-conceptual, non-discursive cognition— 
—the only kind whose status as ‘inerrant’ ( abhranta ) is such as to make it indubita¬ 
ble —is the awareness we have of the contents of our own mental events. This, then, 
is the account that is in play when Tom TlLLEMANS (2000: 163), explicating 
PV 4.109, thus summarises what he calls DharmakTrti’s ‘fundamental position’ with 
regard to the role of a speaker’s intentions: ‘words are used according to the speaker’s 
wishes and designate anything whatsoever which he might intend. The speaker is thus 
an authority as to what he is referring to in that he can ascertain his own intention by 
means of a valid cognition (pramana ), viz., reflexive awareness (sva-samvedana). ’ 
Now, however, we are in a position to see all the more clearly how problematic is 
this account of inferences to a speaker’s intention; for precisely insofar as our infer¬ 
ence is thus to a particular, subjectively occurrent representation, there remains the 
question of how the speaker’s ‘intention’ itself relates to what that intention is 
about. That is, if the only inference involved here is one to the bare fact of ‘some 
speaker’s having an intention’, we are no closer to understanding what that intention 
is. 35 Indeed, the account we have just surveyed would seem to undermine whatever 
claim Dharmakirti has on giving an account of the reference of words; for insofar as 
the ‘reference’ thus becomes a subjectively occurrent representation, what we are 
‘explaining’ seems no longer to be the constitutively intersubjective phenomenon of 
language, but rather, something eminently subjective and psychological. 36 Against 
such a view, understanding what a speaker’s intention is about arguably requires 
reference to a universal such as a proposition —something with Husserlian ‘ideality’, 37 
or what the grammarian Bhartrhari called upacara-satta (‘figurative reality’). 38 What¬ 
ever it is we can thus be thought to require, the salient point is that it must, if it is to 
explain how it is that thoughts and utterances can be about objective states of af¬ 
fairs, be something other than the efficient causes of any particular mental event. 39 


34 Dignaga first made this point in elaborating on Pramana-samuccaya 1.8; see Arnold (2005: 
34-36). 

35 For a highly illuminating development of this and related points, see Nance (2004: 42-67). 

36 Dunne (2004: 139 ff.) has made a similar point. 

37 See n. Q, above. 

38 Cf. Houben (1995: 257-262). 

39 In fact, Dhannottara is arguably striving for precisely such an account of intentionality when he 
revises Dhannaklrti’s account of perception. Thus, in commenting on the first chapter of the Nyaya- 
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Here, then, we can begin to see how the specifically semantic kind of ‘aboutness’ 
exemplified by linguistic items can be considered inextricably related to the ‘inten- 
tionality’ of mental events; 40 for giving any account that takes thoughts or sentences 
to be about anything at all arguably requires reference to precisely the kinds of ab¬ 
stractions that pointedly do not figure in Dharmakirti’s account of speakers’ inten¬ 
tions—requires reference, that is, to (what FODOR’s methodological solipsism is 
precisely meant to exclude) the ‘ semantic properties of such representations, in¬ 
cluding the property of being true, of having referents, or, indeed, the property of 
being representations of the environment ’ (FODOR (1982: 283)). This nicely dis¬ 
closes, I think, the main reason why Dharmakirti’s epistemology can move so easily 
between realist 41 and idealist commitments; for on one reading of the Dharmaklrtian 
account of sva-samvitti, the whole point just is to bracket from consideration the 

question of whether our mental events have the property of ‘being representations of 

i • , 4 ? 

the environment. 


5. Mimamsakas on the Impossibility 
of a Non-intentional Account of Linguistic Conventions 

To the extent that is right, the sva-samvitti of Dignaga and Dharmakirti can be un¬ 
derstood to play a role precisely analogous to the ‘methodological solipsism’ that 
underlies FODOR’s project—given which, we can say that the Buddhist commitment 
to sva-samvitti figures prominently in the difficulty of their giving a semantic ac¬ 
count of mental content; for the view that all of our higher-order awareness has its 
foundations in indubitably occurrent, uniquely particular episodes of reflexive cog¬ 
nition 43 just is the view that an account of the mental cannot finally make reference 
to the semantic properties of mental representations. 


bindu , Dhamiottara is concerned to reverse Dharmakirti’s exhaustively causal account of perception, 
with an eye towards allowing that perception must, after all, yield something like propositional con¬ 
tent; cf. ARNOLD (2005: 42—48). But of course, Dharmottara (as a commentator who claims exegetical 
adequacy to the texts of Dharmakirti) tries to do so while yet maintaining that perception is 
kalpanapodha. 

40 Cf. n. B. 

41 Here, I mean ‘realist’ in the ordinary sense that pertains to a world of external objects. 

42 Thus, these ideas put Dharmakirti in a good position to take the further, idealist step of ar¬ 
guing that there is no ‘environment’ thus to be ‘represented’; but insofar as this ‘bracketing’ does 
not by itself commit Dharmakirti to taking that step, he also remains in a good position to argue 
(as he usually does) as a ‘Sautrantika’. 

43 Which is just the view SELLARS (1963) attacks when he considers ‘the logic of “looks”’; cf. n. G. 
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Now, I have been trying to argue that these considerations (to recur, finally, to our 
passages from Dharmottara) represent the kind of thing that is presupposed by talk 
of samketa-kala. Recall, then, that what makes a cognition ‘conceptual’, for Dhar- 
maklrti and his ilk, is its not being causally constrained by an actually present ob¬ 
ject—by its involving, that is, reference to (or recollection of) something that is not 
presently there. When we hear (i.e. perceive) someone speaking, all that is presently 
occurring is the causally or ‘syntactically’ describable utterance of noises. The rele¬ 
vant non-present thing that is then recalled is the ‘linguistic convention’ ( samketa ) 
that governs the use of the word. Thus, on this way of describing the ‘computation’ 
(as it were) of a linguistic expression, the initial perception of the acoustic event that 
is someone’s utterance can be described as the effect of a causally efficacious, 
unique particular (namely, the sound emitted by the speaker). The sound’s being 
taken as meaningful (i.e. as ‘ vacaka ’) is then attributed to a stimulated recollection 
of an arbitrary convention—and if we are to avoid question-begging, the initial de¬ 
vising or acquisition 44 of the relevant convention, as well as the recollection thereof, 
must itself be causally describable. 

But can this picture work? What I want to suggest is that at least this part of the 
Buddhist proposal cannot, in the end, coherently be given a non-semantic, non-in- 
tentional description; for the picture that Dharmottara has sketched here presupposes 
precisely the intentional level of description that it is meant to explain. To see this, 
the question to ask is: how are we to explain—in non-semantic, non-intentional 
terms—the linkage between the sound that is immediately perceived, and the 
‘convention’ ( samketa ) one is thereby prompted to recall? More compellingly, how 
are we to describe the making of this convention itself in non-intentional terms? 

It is here that it becomes relevant to consider a Mimamsaka argument that has not, 
so far as I am aware, been much considered with regard to the doctrine of apoha. 
Here, I have in mind not the characteristically Mimamsaka arguments that were de¬ 
veloped specifically against apoha, but rather, one of the arguments deployed to 
support the quintessentially Mimamsaka claim that—as affirmed at Mimamsa-sutra 
1.5—‘the relation between a word and its referent is primordial’ (MS, p. 28: 
autpattikas tu sabdasydrthena sambandhah...). Among the arguments marshalled in 
support of this claim is the following, which Sahara—in his lengthy commentary on 
Mimamsa-sutra 1.5—quotes from the earlier commentary of the unnamed Vrtti-kara 
(‘author of the VrttV ): 


44 Note that the expression samketa-kala is ambiguous in this regard; it could mean ‘the time 
of [the devising of\ the convention’—a translation that is recommended by the understanding of 
samketa as ‘agreement’ (for we can then simply translate ‘at the time of the agreement [i.e. be¬ 
tween the creators of the convention]’)—or ‘the time of [the learning of] the convention.’ For 
further reflections on this ambiguity, see Arnold (2006). 
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‘There is no period whatsoever without a relation [between words and 
their referents, no period] in which not a single word was related to 
any referent. How so? Because the very act of making a relation does 
not [otherwise] stand to reason. Some language must be used by the 
one who is creating the relation; who created [the relations constitu¬ 
tive] of that [language] by which he would [thus] do so? If [that was 
done] by someone else, then who created [linguistic relations] for him, 
and who, [in turn,] for him? There is no end [to the series]. Therefore, 
someone who is [ostensibly] creating [any linguistic] relation must 
presuppose some words whose relations are unmade, established ac¬ 
cording to the usage of elders.’ 45 

The Vrtti-kara’s argument is straightforward but compelling: the fundamental 
connection ( sambandha ) of language with non-linguistic fact cannot coherently be 
imagined without presupposing precisely the intentional, semantic level of descrip¬ 
tion that is supposed to be explained by positing the creation of precisely such a 
connection. This is, the Vrtti-kara argues, because we can only imagine an act of 
meaning-assignment—an act such as that consisting in the utterance ‘this [accompa¬ 
nied by an act of ostension] is to be called a cow’—as itself a linguistic act. Hence, 
the very act of creating such a ‘relation’ does not stand to reason unless we presup¬ 
pose that both the agent and the audience of this act already have (what we are here 
trying to understand) the idea of meaning something—already find intelligible, that 
is, the very idea that the utterance that accompanies some act of ostension (‘this is 
called a cow’) means what is ostended. 

This argument brings to mind one made by WITTGENSTEIN, who nicely gets at 
what all is involved in knowing a language by criticising Augustine’s account of 
language-acquisition by children. Thus, against the view that children require only 
to learn the names of things by attending to the ‘bodily movements’ of adults—‘as it 
were the natural language of all peoples’ 46 — WITTGENSTEIN says: 

‘Augustine describes the learning of human language as if the child 
came into a strange country and did not understand the language of the 


45 SBh 1.5, p. 68: na hi sambandha-vyatiriktah kascit-kalo ’sti, yasmin na kascid api sabdah 
kenacid arthena sambaddha dsit. katham? sambandha-kriyaiva hi nopapadyate. avasyam anena 
sambandham kurvatd kenacic chabdena kartavyah. yena kriyeta, tasya kena krtah? athanyena 
kenacit krtah, tasya keneti, tasya keneti, naivavatisthate. tasmdd avasyam anena sambandham 
kur\’ata akrta-sambandhah kecana sabda vrddha-vyavahdra-siddha abhyupagantavyah. This line 
of argument is further elaborated by Kumarila in the Sambandhaksepa-parihara chapter of the 
Sloka-varttika ; see Arnold (2006). 

46 Augustine, Confessions, 1.8; quoted at WITTGENSTEIN (1958: § 1). 
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country; that is, as if it already had a language, only not this one. Or 
again: as if the child could already think, only not yet speak. And 
“think” would here mean something like “talk to itself.’” 47 

Similarly, the Mimamsakas have argued that to presuppose the intelligibility of a 
proposed convention’s meaning what is ostended is to presuppose that the audience 
for this act of creation ‘already had a language, only not this one.’ The challenge to 
the would-be nominalist here is a significant one: What must be imagined is how 
anybody could explain to someone—how they could, that is, tell them—what it 
means to mean something. This must be imagined, moreover, without presupposing 
that the parties to this eminently intentional act can already ‘think’, where that 
means (with Wittgenstein) something like talk to themselves. 


6. Conclusion 

It is this basically Wittgensteinian point that Vincent DESCOMBES (2001) develops 
in his critique of ‘cognitivism’; 48 for ultimately the problem with all instances of 
cognitivism—with all philosophical programs, that is, that take the locus of the 
‘mental’ as entirely internal to the subject—is that the normative, rule-governed, 
semantic character of thought requires reference to a constitutively social dimen¬ 
sion. This fact, DESCOMBES (2001: 58-59) suggests, applies to the explanation and 
understanding of all constitutively social practices and institutions: 


47 WITTGENSTEIN (1958: § 32). Interestingly, Jerry Fodor (1975: 63-64) quotes this passage from 
WITTGENSTEIN at the conclusion to an argument almost precisely like that of the Vrtti-kara: ‘Learning 
a language (including, of course, a first language) involves learning what the predicates of the lan¬ 
guage mean. Learning what the predicates of a language mean involves learning a determination of 
the extension of these predicates. Learning a determination of the extension of the predicates involves 
learning that they fall under certain rules (i.e. truth rules). But one cannot leam that P falls under R 
unless one has a language in which P and R can be represented. So one cannot leam a language unless 
one has a language. In particular, one cannot leam a first language unless one already has a system 
capable of representing the predicates in that language and their extensions. And, on pain of circular¬ 
ity, that system cannot be the language that is being learned. Bur first languages are learned. Hence, 
at least some cognitive operations are carried out in languages other than natural languages.’ Fodor 
thus agrees with the Mimamsakas that tiying to imagine a first creation (or acquisition) of linguistic 
conventions seems to confront us with an infinite regress; it’s just that FODOR, thinking the regress 
intolerable, takes the argument as a reductio, and argues that it is therefore necessary to posit what he 
figuratively calls a ‘language of thought.’ For a much lengthier development of the role of that argu¬ 
ment in Fodor’s project, and of the MImamsaka argument briefly sketched here, see Arnold (2006). 

48 Of which Fodor’s ‘methodological solipsism’ is a paradigm case—as would be Dhar- 
maklrti’s sva-samvitti, to the extent that (as I have suggested) this plays a role comparable to that 
of Fodor’s guiding principle. 
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‘. there can be no formal rules where there are no preexisting prac¬ 
tices and customs... What we require, then, is an explanation that pro¬ 
vides the institution’s intellectual principle, but without seeking it in 
an individual consciousness...’ 

But insofar as they take causally describable instances of sva-samvitti to be founda¬ 
tional—to be, as Dharmaklrti argues, all that is finally expressed by (because they 
are the causes of) any linguistic utterance—Buddhist philosophers in the tradition of 
Dharmaklrti are unable to look to anything other than the mental representations 
occurring within an individual consciousness. 

To be sure, there are characteristically Buddhist commitments that are well served 
by this account. Chief among these, of course, is (what all Buddhist philosophy is 
finally concerned to elaborate) the cardinal Buddhist doctrine of selflessness; Dhar- 
maklrti’s account of a speaker’s ‘intention’ is, then, one among the many arguments 
meant to block any inference from the experience of sensations to the conclusion 
that these must be the properties or states of an enduring subject (a ‘self’). Dignaga 
and Dharmaklrti can be understood to have recognised that even to allow that thoughts 
or utterances could be about something other than their proximate causes—that they 
could be about such enduring realities as ‘objective states of affairs’—is already to 
clear the way for the view that our experiences could be related to something (a self) 
other than their manifestly episodic causes. Accordingly, these thinkers developed a 
radically thoroughgoing sort of empiricism, which is concomitant with a broadly 
nominalist account (such as they elaborated with the doctrine of apoha) in which the 
only existents to be admitted into a final ontology are causally efficacious particu¬ 
lars. The refusal that thoughts or utterances are really about anything so abstract as 
‘objective states of affairs’ thus serves the goal of taking the only properly indubita¬ 
ble belief to be that there are sensations. 

But the price to be paid for this is that the locus of truth becomes just subjectively 
appearing representations; and this is precisely the view that Husserl, in his ongoing 
struggle against psychologism, criticised by saying that an expression’s meaning 
‘naturally does not refer to some meaning-conferring experience.’ For these Bud¬ 
dhists, in contrast, utterances are finally to be understood as referring simply to 
some ‘meaning-conferring experience’—specifically, to the reflexive cognitions 
{sva-samvitti) of some particular speaker. Husserl’s argument against such a route, 
however, is compelling, and has ultimately to do with the very idea of truth', for it is 
only by taking expressions (and thoughts) to be, in general, about something other 
than their proximate causes that it is possible to make sense of the fact that (as 
Husserl says) ‘[qjuadratic remainder’ is the same expression by whomsoever ut¬ 
tered’—which is a condition of the possibility of our holding (what must be held by 
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anyone who would make use of the idea of truth) that ‘ [t]he state of affairs is what it 
is whether we assert that it obtains or not.’ 49 

The difficulties with holding a contrary view are clear in the Buddhist account 
that can be elaborated as relevant to understanding Dharmottara’s brief references to 
the recollection, by someone who perceives a speaker uttering sounds, of ‘ samketa- 
kala’ —of the ‘time of [one’s learning] a convention’. As we saw, Dharmottara 
needs to give such an account if he is to allow that we can appropriately describe the 
hearing of a sabda-sva-laksana (an audible particular) as the non-conceptual per¬ 
ception of a unique acoustic event, while yet explaining how an event so described 
can also be understood in terms of the auditor’s understanding what the speaker 
means. On the view Dharmottara sketches, such an occasion is indeed describable as 
a true perception, and the semantic level of description is brought in only by the 
recollection that is stimulated thereby—the recollection, that is, of some bygone 
\samketa-kdla\ 

But in order for such an account to succeed—in order, that is, for it to explain the 
emergence of a semantic level of description without at any point presupposing 
one—it must be possible to imagine both this recollection itself, and the ‘ samketa- 
kala ’ so recalled, in constitutively non-semantic terms. And I have suggested that a 
characteristically Mimamsaka argument for the eternality of linguistic relations can 
be understood as cogently calling into question precisely this possibility. Thus, 
MImamsakas have argued, at least since the time of the Vrtti-kara, that we can only 
imagine an act of meaning-assignment as itself a linguistic act. I have suggested that 
among the things the MImamsakas can be said thus to have recognised is (with Vin¬ 
cent Descombes) that we require ‘an explanation that provides the institution’s in¬ 
tellectual principle, but without seeking it in an individual consciousness.’ And 
among the things that make it impossible for Buddhists like Dharmaklrti to look 
anywhere other than to an individual consciousness is their deployment of the idea 
of sva-samvitti —which, we saw, lies at the root of characteristically Buddhist claims 
that we are entitled to infer from anyone’s utterance of words only that some sub¬ 
jectively occurrent representation (some object, Dharmaklrti says, that ‘appears in 
thought’, buddhau prakasate) 50 has caused the noise we perceive. 

It is, among other things, to the extent that these Buddhists in this way uphold 
something like FODOR’s ‘methodological solipsism’ that this Buddhist program is 
vulnerable particularly to those critiques of physicalism that argue for ‘semantic 
externalism’—that argue, in other words, that an intentional level of description 
cannot be reduced to an efficient-causal level of description just insofar as the for- 


49 Cf. n. Q. 

50 Cf. n. CC. 
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mer involves reference to something constitutively social. And the more compelling 
argument is then one to the effect that these Buddhist philosophers cannot forego 
such reference without also compromising their belief that their own account is in¬ 
telligibly proposed as true. 

Whether or not, then, arguments such as those developed by Lynne Baker and 
Vincent Descombes are finally convincing in showing the program of cognitive- 
scientific physicalism to be problematic, I hope to have suggested at least that they 
apply as well to the thought of Dignaga and Dharmaklrti and Dhannottara as they 
do to the accounts of mental content developed under the contemporary program of 
cognitive science. I have not, then, here tried to argue that physicalism is false 
(though I find the arguments sympathetically developed here to be cogent); only 
that many of the important critiques that have been brought to bear upon physical¬ 
ism can also be brought to bear against certain Buddhist arguments—and this de¬ 
spite the fact that these Buddhists are emphatically not physicalists. 
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Studies in Dharmaklrti’s Religious Philosophy: 
4. The Cinta-mayi Prajna ' 

VINCENT ELTSCHINGER 


1. From cinta-mayi prajna to hetu-vidva 

— 1.1 — 

In the sixth chapter of his AK(Bh), Vasubandhu presents us with the following 
statement about the sequence of the three traditional prajnas (‘insights’, ‘wisdoms’, 
‘discernments’): 

‘Whoever desires to see the Truths should first of all keep the Precepts. 

Then he reads the teaching upon which his Seeing of the Truths de¬ 
pends, or he hears their meaning. Having heard, he correctly reflects. 
Having reflected, he gives himself up to the cultivation of meditation. 

With the wisdom arisen from the teaching ( sruta-mayi) for its support, 
there arises the wisdom arisen from reflection ( cinta-mayi ); with this 
for its support, there arises the wisdom arisen from meditation 
( bhdvana-mayi ). ’ 

After criticising a Vaibhasika conception of the prajnas, I 2 Vasubandhu gives his own 
explanation: 


I wish to express my most sincere gratitude to Helmut Krasser, Cristina Pecchia and Ernst 
Steinkellner, who looked at this paper and made useful comments on it, as well as to Cynthia 
Peck-Kubacek, who kindly corrected my English. 

1 AKBh 334.16-19 on AK 6.5ab: satyani h[i\ drastu-kdma adita eva silarii palayati. tatah 
satya-darsanasyanulomam srutam udgrhndty artham va srnoti. srutva cintayatv aviparitam cintavitvd 
bhavanayam prayujvate. samadhau tasya sruta-mayim prajndm nisritya cinta-mayi jdyate. cinta- 
mayim nisritya bhavana-mayi jdyate. English translation of POUSSIN (1980: VI,142-143) in 
PRUDEN (1991: 111,911-912). On the three prajnas, see Lamotte (1976: 48) and SCHERRER-SCHAUB 
(1981: 195-197). 

2 AKBh 334.22-24 on AK 6.5cd: namdlambana kila sruta-mayi prajna. ndmarthalambana 
cinta-mayi. kaddcid vyanjanendrtham akarsati kadacid arthena vyanjanam. arthdlambanaiva 
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‘[T]he wisdom arisen from the teaching is a certitude which arises 
from a means of correct knowledge termed “the word of a qualified 
person”; the wisdom arisen from reflection is a certitude born of ra¬ 
tional examination; and the wisdom arisen from meditation is a certi¬ 
tude arisen from absorption.’ 3 

According to Sanghabhadra, Vasubandhu’s criticism falls in line with the so-called 
Sutra-master, i.e. it matches the Sautrantika doctrine. 4 Although KRITZER (2005: 
346—347) states that he is not aware of any parallel passages in the BoBh, I think 
there is enough evidence to hold Vasubandhu’s interpretation of the cinta-mayi 
prajna as grounded in Yogacara literature. First and foremost, the expression yukti- 
nidhydna (‘rational examination’) itself occurs in an interesting MSABh account of 
the three aforementioned wisdoms. 5 Second, most 6 7 Yogacara sources interpret cinta- 
mayi prajna, or simply cint(an)a, in terms of reasoning. The SrBh distinguishes 
between two forms of reflection ( cintana ). Whereas the first has an enumerative 
aspect (gananakara ), the second is accounted as having an evaluative aspect 
(tulanakara), and is further described as an ‘examination of qualities and defects 
through reasoning’ ( yuktva guna-dosopapariksanakara) * . 1 The same holds true of the 
BoBh’s depiction of a Bodhisattva’s correct reflection ( samyak-cintana ): 

‘Engaged in reflection, the Bodhisattva analyses and penetrates [the 
dharmas as he has heard them before] by means of reasoning.’ 8 

And a few lines later: 


bhdvand-mayi. sa hi vyahjana-nirapeksa ’rthe pravartate. —‘According to the Vaibhasikas, wis¬ 
dom arisen from the teaching has the name for its object; wisdom arisen from reflection has the 
name and the thing for its object: in fact, sometimes it grasps the thing by means of the name, and 

sometimes it grasps the name by means of the thing. Wisdom arisen from meditation has the thing 
for its object; it goes to the things as an abstraction made from its name.’ English translation of 
POUSSIN (1980: VI, 143) in Pruden (1991: 111,912). 

3 AKBh 335.4-6 on AK 6.5cd: apta-vacana-prdmdnya-jata-niscayah sruta-mayi. yukti- 
nidhyana-jas cinta-mayi. samadhi-jo bhdvand-maviti. English translation of POUSSIN (1980: 
VI,143-144) in Pruden (1991: 111,912-913). 

4 Following POUSSIN (1980: VI,143, n. 4) and KRITZER (2005: 346). 

5 See MSABh 82.1—4 on MSA 12.14-15. MSAVBh D Mi 240a7-b3 does not provide any ex¬ 
planation of yukti-nidhyanat. 

6 SNS 8.24 (105.7-31) being a notable exception. 

7 See SrBh 117*. 15 = 140.12-14 (SrBh T D57a5-6 = Q67b3—4); °dpapariksana° according to 
SrBh T (he bar brtag pa) and SrBh 121*2 = 143.19-20. 

8 BoBh D 76.11-12 = BoBh w 108.8-9 (BoBh T D58b4 = Q68a7-8, BoBhVy D128b7 = Q157a7- 
8, BoBhVr D175b7 = Q222bl): bodhisattvas cinta-pravuktoyuktyd vicdrayaty anupravisati. 
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‘As he discerns, penetrates and analyses something through reasoning, 

[the Bodhisattva] does not rely on anyone else with regard to the 
dharmas he examines by means of reasoning.’ 9 

Later Yogacara sources such as the ASBh 10 present us with equivalent interpreta¬ 
tions of cinta-maviprajna /cint(an)a. 


— 1.2 — 

Yogacara texts provide us with a fourfold analysis of the reasoning ( yukti ) which 
bridges the gap between the servile learning of texts ( sruta-mayl prajna) and the 
sustained meditation on their rationally worked out contents ( bhdvana-[mayi 
prajna]): 

‘How is one to reflect on the teaching of the skandhas by means of the 
reflection consisting ( °akara) of an examination through reasoning? 

One is to examine [it] by means of four [types of] reasoning.—Which 
four?—By means of apeksa-vukti, karya-karana-yukti, upapatti- 
sadhana-yukti, and dharmatd-yukti. ’ 

Three of these four vuktis share common features, namely the apeksa-vukti, the 
karya-karana-yukti, and the dharmatd-yukti. In contrast to the upapatti-sadhana- 
yukti, all of them have the character of an investigation into causal processes, which 
they intend to reflect upon on a logical level. 12 Let me first summarise the SrBh’s 


9 BoBh D 76.18-19 = BoBh w 108.18-20 (BoBh T D58b7 = Q68b3, BoBhVy D129a5 = Q157b7, 
BoBhVr D176a3 = Q221b6): yuktya punah kimcit pravicinvan pravisayan vicdrayan na para- 
pratyayo hhavati tesu yukti-pariksitesu dharmesu. BoBhVr D176a3 = Q221b6 explains BoBh T 
D58b7 = Q68b3 (gzan gyi drift mi 'jogpa = na para-pratvayah) as: gzan la mi Itospa zes bya bci 7 
don to II, to be compared with POUSSIN (1980: IX,246, n. 2). 

10 See ASBh 150.10-12. 

11 SrBh 118*,10-13 = 141.7-10 (SrBh T D57b2-3 = Q68al-2): katham yukty-upapariksakdraya 
cintaya skandha-desandm cintayati. catasrbhir yuktibhir upapariksate. katamdbhis catasrbhih. 
yad utapeksa-yuktya kdrya-karana -yuktyopapatti-sddhana-yuktya dharmata-yuktya. 

As SAKUMA (1990:11,8, n. 36) has rightly pointed out, one must read °-karana-° instead of 
°-karana-°. 

On the four yuklis, see respectively TfphSI (1991: 74b-76a), (1996: 77a-78b), (1996: 40b- 
42b), (1996: 124a-125b), and (2006: 93a-96b); see also MSABh 58.5-12 on MSA 19.43-46. On 
yukti in general, see SCHERRER-SCHAUB (1981), SAKUMA (1990: 11,99-102, nn. 596-605), YOSHIMIZU 
(1996: 114-119, n. 85), DELEANU (2006: 11,494-495, n. 74). 

12 Buddhist theoreticians have tried to supply these expressions with an ontological foundation: 
a given event x is the reason (yukti), device (yoga ) or means (upaya ) for a given event y to occur 
(SrBh 119*,2-3= 141.17-142.2 [SrBh T D57b5-6 = Q67b6-7], SrBh 119*,11-12= 142.9-11 
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account of these three yuktis. (1) In order to be produced ( utpatti ), a given skandha 
depends ( apeksa ) on particular causes (hetit) and conditions (pratyaya ); coining the 
verbal designation ‘ skandha ’ (skandha-prajhapti) depends on various linguistic factors 
such as names ( ndma-kaya ), phrases (pada-kava) and syllables ( vyahjana-kava ). 
The apeksa-vukti investigates both of these dependences. 13 (2) Arisen ( utpanna ) 
from the aforementioned causes and conditions, our skandha is bound ( viniyoga ) by 
them to produce such and such an effect of its own (tasmims tasmin sva-karya- 
karane). The karya-karana-yukti investigates this generation of effects. 14 (3) That 
the said skandha is so and so ( tathd-bhuta ), say, impermanent ( anitva ), is due to its 
nature (prakrti ), to its own being ( svabhava ), and to its fundamental nature 
(dharmata). The dharmata-yukti investigates this fundamental nature. 15 

Although the SrBh took the skandha-desana as its main example, i.e. a core Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine, it also brought some more ‘profane’ or ordinary examples into dis¬ 
cussion. Sthiramati presents us with a more sharply delineated account of the yuktis 
in that he distinguishes between an ‘ordinary’ and, say, a ‘religious’ way of ac¬ 
counting for them. 15 On an ordinary level, the apeksa-vukti is concerned with the fact 


[SrBh T D58al = Q68a2-3], SrBh 120*,9-10 = 143.11-14 [SrBh x D58a6-7 = Q69a2-3]). From an 
ontological point of view, then, these tenns must be construed as karma-dharaya compounds: the 
reason consisting in a [given event x’s] dependence [on the previous event y] ( apeksa-vukti ), the 
reason consisting in [the fact that x] brings about an effect [z] ( karva-karana-yukti ), and the reason 
consisting in [the fact that it is due to their] fundamental nature [that events are what they are] 
(dharmata-yukti). Since, as (psycho)logical events (causae cognoscendi), our yuktis question these 
ontological reasons or causes (causae jiendi), let me render them as follows: reasoning about 
dependence (apeksa-yukti), reasoning about the production of an effect (karya-karana-yukti), and 
reasoning about the fundamental nature [of event s/things] (dharmata-yukti). 

13 See SrBh 118*,15-119*,4 = 141.11-142.2 (SrBh T D57b3-6 = Q67b2-7); see also SNS 10.7 
(155.17-19), with rjes su tha shad gdags pa instead of prajhapti. 

14 See SrBh 119*,6-12 = 142.3-11 (SrBh T D57b6-58al = Q67b7-68a3); see also SNS 10.7 
(155.20-22). 

15 See SrBh 120*,3-13 = 143.4-16 (SrBh T D58a4-bl = Q68b6-69a4), and WAYMAN (1961: 
79-80); see also SNS 10.7 (158.28-30), with an interesting explanation of dharmata-yukti through 
the famous formula: utpadad va tathagatanam anutpaddd va dharmanam sthitave dharmatd- 
dhdtu-sthititd. 

16 Respectively MSAVBh D Tsi 202a5 (jig rten gyi tshul gyis) and 202b2 (chos kyi don dan 
sbyar ha) on MSA 19.44cd. The scope of these three yuktis covers such transempirical (but by no 
means less ‘natural’) states of affairs as the structure and sequence of the Buddhist path to sal¬ 
vation. In his rather lengthy commentary on MSA 19.43-46, Sthiramati exemplifies it as follows: 
In the adhimukti-caryd-bhumi, a Sravaka, a Pratyeka-buddha or a Bodhisattva thoroughly concen¬ 
trates (yoniso manas-karah) on the dharmas’ being impermanent, unsatisfactory, empty and 
unsubstantial. Depending on that yoniso manas-karah, for the Sravaka or Pratyeka-buddha who 
has entered the stream ( srota-apanna), the right view (samyag-drsti) that perceives pudgala- 
nairatmya will arise at the time of the path of vision (darsana-marga); depending on that same 
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that ‘a visual cognition ( caksur-vijnana ) arises in dependence on an eye ( caksus ) 
and a visible [object] ( rupa ), and [that] a sprout ( ankura ) arises in dependence on a 
seed (bija).' n As for the karya-karana-yukti, it investigates the fact that ‘entities 
bring about their own effects ( sva-karya ) after they have arisen in dependence on 
causes and conditions.’ 18 Finally, the dharmata-yukti devotes itself to the fact that 
‘in the world ( loka ), fire is hot ( usna ) by its own nature and water is liquid ( drava ) 
by its own nature. 

Whereas the three yuktis discussed above are of an investigating character, the 
upapatti-sadhana-yukti has a mere probative or argumentative character, and aims 
at rationally establishing the essentials of Buddhist doctrine. The SrBh defines it as 
follows: 

‘By means of the three pramanas, viz. scriptures of a trustworthy 
[person], direct perception and inference, [a monk and /or a Bodhisattva] 
examines [the fact] that the skandhas are impermanent, [and /or] that 
they are produced in dependence [on causes and conditions], unsatis¬ 
factory, empty and unsubstantial. By means of those three pramanas, 
which are subordinate to [particular] arguments ( upapatti ) [and] con¬ 
vince wise [people], one carries out probative determinations, viz. of 
the skandhas ’ being impermanent, or produced in dependence [on 


yoniso manas-karah , the supramundane (right) view ( lokottara [samyag-]drstih) that realises both 
pudgala- and dharma-nairdtmya will arise for a Bodhisattva at the time of darsana-marga, in the 
first stage ( bhumi ). In that case, the apeksa-yukti examines this sequence by focusing upon the 
drsti s’ dependence on yoniso manas-karah (see MSAVBh D Tsi 202b2-5 on MSA 19.47a; 
MSAVBh D Tsi 205a6-8 on MSABh 168.7-8). As for the karya-karana-yukti, it will examine the 
drstis ’ being endowed with a fruit/effect ( phalanvita ), viz. the liberation ( vimoksalvimukti) = 
nirvana that is brought about by the samyag-drsti bom in the path of vision (see MSAVBh D Tsi 
202b5-6 on MSA 19.47b). Finally, the dharmata-yukti will investigate the very naturality of the 
fact that, once the samyag-drsti has arisen, one will reach those (presently) inconceivable (acintya) 
states of affairs that consist e.g. in the tme reality ( dharma-dhdtu) and the nirvikalpaka-jhdna or 
non-conceptual insight (see MSAVBh D Tsi 203a3-5 on MSA 19.45c2di; MSAVBh D Tsi 205a8- 
b3 on MSABh 168.10). 

17 MSAVBh D Tsi 202a5 on MSA 19.44cd: mig dan gzugs la Itos nas mig gi mam par ses pa 
skye ha dan / sa bon la Itos nas myu gu skye ba [ni Itos pa ’i rigs pa zes bya ’o] II. 

1S MSAVBh D Tsi 202a5-6 on MSA 19.44cd: de Itar dhos po mams rgyu dan rkyen la Itos nas 
skyes pa ’i ’og tu rah gi las byedpa [ni bya ba byedpa ’i rigs pa zes bya ste\ /. 

19 MSAVBh D Tsi 202bl-2 on MSA 19.44cd: ’jig rten na me rah bzin gyis tsha ba dan / chu 
rah bzin gyis gser ba [ni chos hid kyi rigs pa zes bya’o\/l. SrBh 120*,4-5 = 143.4-7 (SrBh T 
D58a4-5 = Q68b6-7, WAYMAN (1961: 79)) contains numerous examples of the like. 
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causes and conditions], or unsatisfactory, or empty, or unsubstantial. 

This is termed a reasoning that proves by means of arguments 20 .’ 21 

Or, as the MSABh has it, 22 ‘the upapatti-sadhana-yukti is an examination [that 
one carries out] by means of pramanas such as direct perception.’ 

— 1.3 — 

According to Sthiramati, upapatti-sadhana-yukti is not only an ( upa)pariksa , but 
also a kind of knowledge that ascertains (dbab = nirnayd!) and causes one to attain 
(yohs su sgrub pa = samprdpana?) the objects it deals with, 23 the latter property 
being reminiscent of Paksilasvamin’s conception of a pramana? 4 Sthiramati’s ac¬ 
count presents us with other interesting features. First, upapatti-sadhana-yukti is 
concerned with two kinds of objects only, namely pratyaksa and paroksa; accord¬ 
ingly, this vukti makes use of only two pramanas, viz. pratyaksa and anumana, thus 
leaving no room for the third pramana Buddhists traditionally agreed upon, viz. 
aptagama. 25 Second, and more importantly, the vocabularies of pramanas and 
yuktis tend to intermingle, as is testified to by such ‘hybrid’ expressions as 


20 On the different translations of upapatti-sadhana-yukti, see STEINKELLNER (1988: II 18, n. 43). 
STEINKELLNER translates: ‘Argumentationsweise (yukti ), die im Nachweis (sddhana ) durch Argu- 
mente ( upapatti ) besteht.’ 

21 SrBh 119*,14-120*,1 = 142.12-143.3 (SrBh T D58al-4 = Q68b3-6): upapatti-sddhana- 
yuktih katamd. anityah skandhd iti pratitya-samutpanna duhkhdh siinya anatmana iti tribhih 
pramanair upapariksate yad utaptagamena pratyaksenanumanena ca. ebhis tribhih pramanair 
upapatti-yuktaih satarh hrdaya-grahakair vvavasthapana sddhana kriyate yad uta skandhdnityatayd 
va pratitya-samutpannataya va duhkhatayb va sunyataya vd ’nhtmatdya va. iyam ucyata upapatti- 
sddhana-yuktih. 

“ MSABh 168.9-10 on MSA 19.43-46: upapatti-sadhana-yuktih pratyaksddibhih pramanaih 
pariksa. See also SNS 10.7 (155.23-25): so so’i ses pa dan / bsad pa daft / smras pa’i don sgrub 
pa dan legs par khoh du chud par bya ba ’i rgyu gah dag yin pa dan / rkyen gah dag yin pa de ni 
’thadpas sgrub pa ’i rigs pa yin no II, and SNS 10.7 (157.30-32): de liar ’thadpa ’i sgrub pa ’i rigs 
pa de ni mhon sum gyi tshad ma dan / rjes su dpag pa ’i tshad ma dan / yid ches pa 'i luh gi tshad 
mas mtshan hid Ina po dag gis yohs su dag pa yin no II. On the SNS’s understanding of upapatti- 
sadhana-yukti, see Steinkellner (1988:11,14—19). 

23 See MSAVBh D Tsi 202a7 on MSA 19.44cd, MSAVBh D Tsi 202b7 on MSA 19.47ci. dbab 
pa = nirnaya (but also avesd) in TSD LCh 1701b s.v. and TSD LCh . s 1313a s.v.; yohs su 'grub par 
bya ba = samprdpana in TSD LC h 2174a s.v. On samprdpana, see BHSD 579a s.v. 

24 See NBh 1.6-11. 

25 See MSAVBh D Tsi 202a7, MSAVBh D Tsi 202b6-7. 
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pratyaksanumana-yukti, pratyaksa-vukti and upapatti-sadhana-pramana, 26 which 
are used side by side with pratyaks&numana-pramana, pratyaksa-pramana and 
upapatti-sadhana-yukti} 1 Third, none of the examples Sthiramati adduces is con¬ 
cerned with the Buddhist path to salvation (this being in turn explicable by Sthira¬ 
mati’s ruling out of supersensuous objects): perception of a pot ( ghata ) in a given 
place (pradesa), 2 * direct perceptual experience of pain ( duhkha ) such as being 
bound ( bandhana ) or beaten ( tadana ) for having committed an evil act like murder 
( pranatipatadi-duskarman ) in a previous life; 29 inference of fire from smoke, 30 the 
visual faculty /organ ( caksur-indriya ) from the arising of a visual cognition ( caksur- 
vijhanotpatti ), 31 or impermanence ( anityatd ) from the property of being brought 
about by causes and conditions (hetu-pratyaya-krtakata)? 2 The lexical confusion 
that prevails in Sthiramati’s account of the upapatti-sadhana-yukti mirrors the fact 
that the latter’s properties and range have been transferred from the definiens (the 
pramanas ) to the definiendum (the upapatti-sadhana-yukti). 

— 1.4 — 

More interesting is the fact that Sthiramati’s interpretation of upapatti-sadhana- 
yukti is indeed very close to his own understanding of hetu-vidyd (‘logic’, lit. 
‘science of reasons’), one of the five traditional ‘sciences’ or ‘branches of knowl¬ 
edge’ ( vidya-sthana ). 33 Like the upapatti-sadhana-yukti , the hetu-vidyd is mainly 


~’ 6 See MSAVBh D Tsi 202a6-7 ( mnon sum dan rjes su dpag pa 7 rigs pa), MSAVBh D Tsi 
202a7 ( mnon sum gyi rigs pa), MSAVBh D Tsi 202b7 ( 'thadpa sgrub pa 7 tshad ma). 

27 See MSAVBh D Tsi 202b6 ( mnon sum dan rjes su dpag pa 7 tshad ma), MSAVBh D Tsi 
202b 1 (mnon sum gyi tshad ma), MSAVBh D Tsi 202a6 ( 'thadpa sgrub pa 7 rigs pa). 

28 See MSAVBh D Tsi 202a7-b 1. 

29 See MSAVBh D Tsi 202b7-203al. 

30 See MSAVBh D Tsi 202b 1. 

31 See MSAVBh D Tsi 203al-2. 

32 See MSAVBh D Tsi 203a2. 

33 The five branches of knowledge constituting a Bodhisattva’s sastra-jhata (MSA 18.26a) are 
adhyatma-vidya (‘soteriology’, ‘scriptural science’), hetu-vidyd (‘logic’, ‘epistemology’, lit. ‘science 
of reasons’), sabda-vidya (‘grammar’, ‘linguistics’), cikitsa-vidva (‘medicine’) and silpa-karma- 
sthana-vidya (‘science of fine arts and crafts’, see GRIFFITHS (1990: 99)). For a useful overview, 
see SEYFORT Ruegg (1995: 101 ffi), and also GRIFFITHS (1990: 99-101). Note also that 
Sthiramati’s commentary on MSA(Bh) provides valuable pieces of information in the three fol¬ 
lowing passages: MSAVBh D Tsi 91b5-93b6 (on MSA 18.25-26 and MSABh 136.21 ffi), 
MSAVBh D Mi 202b3-203b6 (on MSA 11.60 and MSABh 70.14-18), MSAVBh D Tsi 201b6- 
206bl (on MSA 19.43-46 and MSABh 167.28-168.16). Adhyatma-vidya consists in the mastery 
over the Tathagata’s twelvefold word, and leads to the knowledge of the noble path ( arva-marga ) 
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concerned with investigation and demonstration by means of (mostly two) 
pramanas, as is testified to by the following definition: 

‘We tenn “hetu-vidya” as being the mastery {mkhas pa = kausal\y]a?) 
over the treatises {gzuh = grantha ?) [bearing] upon [such] reasoning 
(i tarka ) [that are] supported by the pramanas direct perception and in¬ 
ference.’ 34 

There is at least one passage in the MSAVBh that testifies to the fact that in 
Sthiramati’s opinion yuktis and hetn-vidva somehow correspond or even coincide: 

‘In that [case], we [shall] term “ adhyatma-vidya ” the Mahayana itself. 
Having included the hetu-vidya, the sabda-vidya, the cikitsa-vidya and 
the silpa-karma-sthana-vidya in the Mahayana-sutras, the Blessed 
One taught [them] to the Bodhisattvas. For instance, in Sutras like the 
Lahkavatara and the Samdhi-nirmocana, he taught the pramanas di¬ 
rect perception and inference, which form/constitute ( Ita bu = bhutal) 
the hetu-vidya. In the Samdhi-nirmocana-sutra, he said: “ Yukti should 
be known as fourfold, that is, apeksa-yukti, karva-karana-yukti, 
upapatti-sadhana-yukti, and dharmata-yukti ”.’ 


as well as of the true reality ( tattvartha ), which in turn bring about the destruction of passions 
(klesa). Sabda-vidya consists in the mastery of grammar (bya ka ra na, MSAVBh D Tsi 92a4); 
skilfulness in Sanskrit ( sam skri ta’i skad, MSAVBh D Mi 203a7-b2; see BoBh D 74.13 = 
BoBh w 105.17: samskrta-lapita-°) allows a Bodhisattva not to resort to apabhramsa (tshig zur 
chags pa) when teaching. As for cikitsd-vidyd and silpa-karma-sthana-vidya, they consist in con- 
versancy with such treatises as the Caraka-[samhita\ (ca ra ka la sogs pa sman dpyad kvi gtsug 
lag, MSAVBh D Tsi 92a4-5; see also Sthiramati’s statement to the effect that medicine was 
taught by the Tathagata in the Suvarna-prabhas[ottam]a-sutra, MSAVBh D Tsi 203b7) and the 
Bharata-sastra (bha ra ta ’i gtsug lag, MSAVBh D Tsi 92a5). 

34 MSAVBh D Mi 205b6 on MSA 11.60: m/ion sum dan rjes su dpagpa tshad mas ni zin pa ’i 
tar ka ’i gzuh la mkhas pa ni rgvu rig pa zes bya 'o II. See also MSAVBh D Tsi 92a4 on 
MSA 18.26bd: tar ka’i phyogs la mkhas pa ni gtan tshigs ses pa zes bya’o II. ‘We term “ hetu- 
vidya ” the mastery over the field (phyogs ) of reasoning.’ 

35 MSAVBh D Tsi 203b3-6 on MSABh 168.2: de la theg pa chen po hid ni nan rig pa zes 
bya ’o II rgyu rig pa dan / sgra rig pa dan / gso ba rig pa dan / bzo 7 las kyi gnas rig pa dag kyah 
chen po 7 mdo sder bsdus nas / bcom Idan 'das kyis byah chub sems dpa ’ mams la bsad de / dper 
na rgyu rig pa Ita bu yah mhon sum dan / rjes su dpag pa 7 tshad ma Laii ka ra gsegs pa dan 
dGons pa hes par ’grel ba la sogs pa mdo sde’i nan nas bsad de / dGons pa nes par ’grel ba’i mdo 
las / rig pa ni mam pa bzir ses par bya ste / Itos pa 7 rigs pa dan / bya ba byed pa 7 rigs pa dan / 
’thad pa sgrub pa 7 rigs pa dan / chos hid kyi rigs pa ’o zes bya ba la sogs pa gsuhs pa ’o II. The 
passage quoted is SNS 10.7 (155.14-16). 
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In the BoBh as well as in the MSA(Bh), 36 a Bodhisattva cannot reach omniscience 
unless he gives himself up to the five vidya-sthanas. Studied separately, however, each 
vidya-sthana has a purpose of its own. So whereas cikitsa-vidva and silpa-karma- 
sthana-vidva aim at benefiting ( anugrahana ) others, hetu-vidya and sabda-vidya 
mainly aim at defeating ( nigraha ) others, i.e. non-Buddhist heretics ( tirthika, tlrthya). 
Let us consider first Sthiramati’s (rather simple) commentary on MSA 11.60: 

‘The Bodhisattva devotes himself to hetu-vidya and sabda-vidya .— 

Why [so]?—He devotes himself [to these two sciences] in order to de¬ 
feat the heretics who boast of knowing (ses par rlom pa) the hetu- 
vidyd-sastra and sabda-vidya-sastra .’ 7 

In another passage, Sthiramati makes a somewhat more explicit statement about 
the identity of the heretics and the polemic aim of hetu-vidya: 

‘By means of the [ hetu-vidva , the Bodhisattva] recognises that the 
heretics make errors that infringe the pramanas [when they] invoke the 
pramanas direct perception and inference as [well-]established reasons 
to [prove] such [doctrines] as atman or permanence ( rtag par yod pa) 

[; he identifies these errors] and, defeating, by means of pramanas like 
direct perception and inference, opponents (para-vadin ) such as the 
heretics who discard the Buddha-dharma, he refutes the heretics’ 
substantialist treatises.’ 38 

From the time of the BoBh on, however, the purpose of hetu-vidya had by no 
means been restricted to merely defeating non-Buddhist challengers. As the fol¬ 
lowing passage testifies, it was correlatively connected with missionary aims: 


36 See BoBh D 74.19-21 = BoBh w 105.25-106.2 (BoBh T D57a7-bl = Q67al-2). On the 
MSA(Bh)’s doctrine of omniscience in relation to the vidya-sthanas, see Griffiths (1990: 99- 
101); see also KRASSER (2005: 135-137). 

37 MSAVBh D Mi 203a3 on MSA 11.60: rgyu rig pa dan / sgra rig pa la bvah chub sems dpa ’ 
brtson par byed do II ci ’i phvir ze na l mu stegs rgyu rig pa 7 gtsug lag ses par rlom pa dan / sgra 
rig pa 7 gtsug lag ses par rlom pa de dag tshar gcad par bya ba 'iphyir brtson par byed do II . See 
also MSAVBh D Mi 203a6-7 on MSABh 70.16-17. 

38 MSAVBh D Tsi 92b2-3 on MSABh 136.23-24: des ni mu stegs pa la sogs pa bdag dan rtag 
par yod pa la sogs par grub pa 7 gtan tshigs su mnon sum dan / rjes su dpag pa 7 tshad ma dag 
smra ba la / tshad mar mi run ba 7 hes pa yod par rtog pa dan / mu stegs la sogs pa 7 phas kyi rgol 
ba mams sans rgyas kyi chos la sun ’byin pa dag mnon sum dan rjes su dpag pa la sogs pa 7 tshad 
mas tshar good cih mu stegs pa 7' bdag tu smra ba 7 gzuh sun ’byin par byed de I. 
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‘[The Bodhisattva gives himself up to hetu-vidya] in order that those 
who have no faith [develop] faith in the [Buddhist] Teaching, and that 
those who [already] have faith strengthen [it].’ 39 

According to Sagaramegha’s commentary, hetu-vidva helps those who have already 
developed faith in Buddhism (whom he also terms zugs pa mams) to strengthen 
(*sthapana ?) their own Buddhist position ( sva-paksa ). 40 In his MSAVBh, 
Sthiramati borrows from the BoBh with only one slight change: 

‘[The Bodhisattva] gives himself up [to hetu-vidvd] in order that those 
who have no faith develop faith in the [Buddhist] Teaching, and that 
those who have [already] developed faith [in it] intensify [their] faith.’ 41 

So according to Sthiramati, the yuktilhetu-vidva enterprise was expected to shape 
arguments in order (1) to found and support key Buddhist doctrines, (2) to defeat the 
non-Buddhist intellectuals’ hostility towards Buddhism; (3) to convert them to the 
Buddhist sad-dharma or sasana, (4) to strengthen the coreligionists’ adherence to 
Buddhism. 


— 1.5 — 

Sthiramati’s text testifies to the circumstance that, by the middle of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, two structures that had long been kept separate and were meant to meet very 
different theoretical and religious needs had merged with one another. On the one 
hand, the vuktis which the cinta-mayi prajha mainly consisted of had been shaped 
as a hermeneutic tool aiming at demonstrating and investigating key Buddhist doc¬ 
trines by means of reasoning. However, their purpose was strictly ‘internal’, and met 
the need of subjecting scriptural contents to critical analysis before these were 
passed on to cultivation/meditation. 42 On the other hand, hetu-vidya as an episte- 


39 BoBh D 74.11-13 = BoBh w 105.13-16 (BoBh T D57a3-4 = Q66b3-5): hetu-vidyam bodhi- 
sattvah paryesate ... aprasatmandm asmims chasane prasadava prasannanam ca bhuyo-bhavaya. 
See also MVy 255.5-6: 5. anabhiprasanndncim abhiprasadaya. 6. abhiprasannandm bhuyo-bhdvaya. 

40 See BoBhVy D126a2-3 = Q153b5-6. 

41 MSAVBh D Mi 203a7 on MSABh 70.16-17: bstan pa ’di la ma dad pa mams dad pa bskyed 
pa dan / dad pa bskyed pa mams dad pa ’i phyir zih ’phel bar bya ba 7 phyir brtson par byed do II . It 
is not easy to determine whether the second dad pa bskyed pa represents something like *utpanna- 
prasdda (as a bahu-vrihi compound), or if it just reflects the Tibetan translators’ understanding of 
prasanna. At any rate, Sthiramati’s Sanskrit is likely to have read *prasdda-bhuyo-bhavdya. 

42 It is no wonder that of the many objects the upapatti-sadhana-yukti is reputed to deal with, 
impermanence ( anitvatd ) is quoted by far the most often (see SrBh 119*,14 = 142.12-13 and 
119*,18 = 143.1 [SrBh r D58al-2 and 3 = Q68a3 and 5]; SNS 10.7 [156.6]; MSAVBh D Tsi 
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mological and methodological device had long been connected with the primarily 
‘external’ ambition to defend the Buddhist Dharma , 43 and to defeat ( nigraha ) and 
convert non-Buddhist opponents by means of pram ana- related reasoning ( tarka ). In 
the sixth century, theoretical as well as religious needs changed 44 to such an extent 
that what had long been kept separate, because of reflecting different concerns, was 
brought to coincide or coalesce. Dogmatics and dialectics, both of which had been 
using pramanas, came to merge and develop into a new apologetic and ‘heresiologi- 
cal’ enterprise. The gradual involvement of Buddhist dogmatics into the hetu-vidya 
was made possible by Dignaga’s achievements in the field of logic and by his re- 
shapement of the traditional hetu-vidya into a powerful epistemological enterprise. 
Dignaga’s strong defence of Buddhist epistemological doctrine in the Pramana- 
samuccaya both served as an example and paved the way for his successors’ en¬ 
deavours in order to include key Buddhist doctrines like momentariness or Buddho- 
logy in the jurisdiction of hetu-vidya. Buddhist hetu-vidya specialists were now also 
in charge of the former concern and scope of cint(an)a, in its upapatti-sadhana- 
yukti form especially, which they developed into a large-scale intellectual project 
committed to protection from outside hostility as well as the redefinition of Bud¬ 
dhist identity. Dharmaklrti stands out as the most prominent representative of this 
restructured Buddhist intellectual activity. But true to the traditional delineation 
between hetu-vidya and adhyatma-vidya, Buddhist epistemologists denied any sote- 
riological relevance to epistemology as such, which, they contend, has no other 
raison d’etre than to discard the heretics’ misguiding epistemological doctrines. We 
can easily understand why this task was deemed an important one: if the soteriologi¬ 
cally valued cint(an)a exhausts itself in rational enquiry by means of pramanas, 
wrong epistemological doctrines can only be detrimental to the Buddhist path. 
Epistemology has no soteriological relevance whatsoever, but makes the intellectual 
turning-point between sruta-mayiprajha and bhavanamayiprajha possible. 


203a2 on MSA 19.47ci); next in importance come those properties Buddhist intellectuals regarded 
as closely connected with impermanence, namely, unsatisfactoriness (duhkhata), selflessness 
(andtmata ), dependent origination (< pratltya-samutpannata), emptiness ( sunvata ) and momen¬ 
tariness ( ksanikatva ) (see SrBh 119*, 14-15 = 142.13-14 and 119*,18-120*,1 = 143.1-2 [SrBh T 
D58a2 and 3 = Q68a3 and 5]; SNS 10.7 [156.6-8]); mention can further be made of such 
apratyaksa topics as the existence of the other world (para-Ioka-satta ), or the non-destruction of 
good and evil actions ( subhdsuhha-karmdviprandsa ) (see SNS 10.7 [156.10-12] and [156.16]; see 
also STEINKELLNER(1988: 11,14-19)). 

43 See MSA 18.25-26 and MSABh 137.3 ( sad-dharma-[dh\dranaya ), where a Bodhisattva’s 
sdstra-jhatd, i.e. his conversancy with different sciences /scientific treatises, aims at preserving 
(dharana) the Buddhist sad-dharma. Sthiramati’s commentary is located at MSAVBh D Tsi 93b5-6. 

44 See Eltschinger (2007: 25-64). 
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2. The Buddhist Epistemologists’ account of cinta-mayiprajna 

— 2.1 — 

Dharmaklrti concludes the first chapter of his PVin with the following remark: 

‘And it is this nature of the conventional means of valid cognition that 
has been explained. [Not only with regard to the ultimate means of 
valid cognition, but] also with regard to this [conventional cognition], 
others who are confused lead the world astray. Those, however, who 
cultivate the very wisdom born of reflection realise the ultimate 
pramana, which is devoid of error, immaculate [and] without return.’ 45 

In this passage, conventional means of valid cognition ( sdmvyavahdrika-pramana , 
i.e. ordinary perception and inference) and ultimate means of valid cognition 
( paramarthika-pramana ) are contrasted sharply. It is also suggested that Dharmakirti 
only elaborates on epistemology because dull-witted opponents develop and propa¬ 
gate misconceptions regarding conventional pramanas. Since conventional pramanas 
are instrumental in the path to liberation insofar as the whole process of cinta-mayi 
prajna resorts to them, Dharmaklrti considers it his duty to refute these misconcep¬ 
tions so that people are not laid astray. In other words, epistemology or hetu-vidva 
as a theoretical concern has no direct bearing on the path to salvation, but miscon¬ 
ceived pramanas ensure one’s failure to achieve liberation, and hence epistemology 
is a necessary science. 

A symmetrical contrast may be observed in the following statement by Kamalasila: 

‘Because he is endowed with such a perfection of qualities, the 
Blessed One causes the world to obtain elevation and summum bonum, 
and hence is the Teacher. ... Now it is by teaching dependent origina¬ 
tion that the Blessed One causes [people] to attain such [human goals] 
as elevation. Indeed, [both elevation and summum bonum originate] 
from the correct teaching of dependent origination. [First,] firm con¬ 
viction ( sampratyaya ) concerning the correct relation between action 
and result etc., which is the cause of good destinies, arises from the 
determination of its meaning; and [second,] the [proper] understanding 


4 ” PVin 1.44.1-4: sdmvyavaharikasya cditat pramanasya rupam uktam, atrapi pare miidhd 
visamvadayanti lokam iti. cintd-mayim eva tu prajnam anusilayanto vibhrama-viveka-nirmalam 
anapayi pdramarthika-pramdnam abhimukhi-kurvanti. Translation in Krasser (2005: 143). On 
this passage and Dharmottara’s important comments on it, see Krasser (2005: 142-144), and 
ELTSCHINGER (2005b: 154-162). 
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of pudgala- and dharma-nairatmya, which is the cause of summum 
bonum, arises through the sequence of hearing, reflection and cultiva¬ 
tion, for once it has arisen, ignorance, which is the cause of samsara, 
ceases, and once it has ceased, all the obstacles [consisting] of pas¬ 
sions and [the obstacles that are screens] to the knowable, which are 
rooted in this [ignorance], cease. One will therefore attain liberation 
due to the cessation of all obstacles. ... But opponents hold this de¬ 
pendent origination to be an unsuitable cause ( Ivisama-hetii , Tib. mi 
mthun pa’i rgvu ) and to bear upon ( °-adhikarana , Tib. brten pa) enti¬ 
ties that are contradicted by pramanas. Therefore, both in order to 
show, by refuting them, that [dependent origination] has been correctly 
explained by the Blessed One, and in order to hint at the identity of the 
topics that must be dealt with by the whole treatise that is to be com¬ 
posed, [Santaraksita] enumerates the many attributes of dependent 
origination as it was explained [by the Blessed One].’ 46 

The epistemological endeavour here serves both a polemical and apologetic pur¬ 
pose in refuting challengers to Buddhist soteriology and reaffirming the pristine 
truth of Buddhism. But for meeting (mainly outward) objections, Santaraksita could 
have spared himself the trouble of composing a treatise as impressive as the TSa. 
Learning, reflecting and meditating upon dependent origination in order to realise the 
two types of unsubstantiality is indeed enough (if I may say so) to ensure liberation. 

First, both Dharmakirti and Kamalasila hold theoretical epistemology (i.e. the 
composition of treatises such as the PVin or TSa) to meet polemical needs, in the 
case of Dharmakirti, those pertaining to misconceptions with regard to conventional 
pramanas and, in the case of Kamalasila, objections raised against pratitva- 
samutpada. Dharmakirti and Kamalasila agree in denying that epistemology itself 
has any soteriological value whatsoever provided one is not under the sway of mis- 


46 TSaP K 10.12-23 = TSaP sh 13.1-12 (TSaP T D Ze 141a4-b3 = P ’e 170a4-b5): [t\athabhuta- 
guna-sampad-yogad abhyu daya-nihsreyasa-prapanato jagatah sasta bhavati bhagavdn ... 
pratitya-samutpdda-desanayb cabhyudayadi-samprapako bhagavdn. tatha hy aviparita-pratitya- 
samutpada-desanatas tad-arthavadharandt sugati-hetur aviparita-karma-phala-sambandhddi- 
sampratyayopajayate. pudgala-dharma-nairatmydvabodhas ca nihsreyasa-hetuh sruta-cinta- 
bhavand-kramenotpadyate. tad-utpattau hy avidya samsara-hetur nivartate. tan-nivrttau ca tan- 
mulam sakalam klesa-jneyavaranam nivartata iti sakaldvarana-vigamdd apavarga-samprdiptir 
bhavati ... sa cayam pratltya-samutpadah parair visama-hetuh prcimana-vyahata-padarthadhi- 
karanas cesyate. atas tan-nirdsena yatha-vad eva bhagavatd ukta iti darsanartham vaksyamdna- 
sakala-sdstra-pratipadyartha-tattvopaksepartham ca bahunam yathokta-pratitya-samutpdda- 
visesandndm upbdanam... 

TSaP K , TSaP T : °yogad abhyu°, TSaP sh : °yogddy-abhyu°. ** TSaP sh , TSaP T : °desana° , TSaP K 
om. °desanb°. 
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conceptions. Second, both of them consider the traditional sequence of prajhas as a 
self-sufficient means of securing enlightenment. 

Let us now have a closer look at the various dimensions of cinta-mayi prajna in 
the Buddhist epistemological tradition. Five topics are worth considering in this 
respect: the cinta-mavi prajna as a definitional prerequisite for the cognition of yogins 
(§ 2.2), the removal of nescience as the aim of a yogin's endeavour (§ 2.3), the ini¬ 
tial philosophical reflections of the Buddha-to-be (§ 2.4), the appraisal of scriptural 
authority (§ 2.5) and the issue of practical rationality (§ 2.6). 

— 2.2 — 

As is well known, a given cognition must meet two conditions in order to be 
termed a ‘(direct) perception’ (pratvaksa) and thus a means of valid cognition: first, 
it must be free of any intellectual/linguistic content whatsoever ( kalpanapodha ); 
second, it must be non-erroneous ( abhranta ). 47 This holds true of the so-called 
‘perception of mystics’ ( yogi-pratyaksa ). 48 According to ordinary understanding 
(loka, loka-prasiddhi), a yogin is one who devotes himself to psychic concentration 
( samadhi) or mental one-pointedness ( cittdikdgrata) ; 49 according to (Buddhist) trea¬ 
tises (sdstra, sastra-sthiti ), a yogin is one who is endowed with tranquillity 
( samatha , i.e. samadhi ) and discernment ( vipasyana , i.e. prajna), the latter being also 
described as the ‘discrimination’ of the (true) reality ( *tattva-pravicaya ?). 50 Since 
mystics’ cognition has a nearly endless mental cultivation ( bhavana ) for its cause 
(°-maya), it is non-conceptual ( vidhuta-kalpana-jala , akalpa, avikalpaka ) and 


47 See PVin l,p. 7.2, NB 1.5. 

48 See PV 3.281-286, PVin 1, p. 27.7sq, NB 1.11. On the cognition of mystics (yogi- 
pratyaksa), see ELTSCHINGER (forthcoming 2). 

49 According to PVinT D117b2 /Q135b 1 ( jig rten na ni mham par gzag pa la rnal ’byor ba 
yin), NBTg 12.8-9 = NBT M 70.2 (yogah samadhih. sa yasyasti sa yogi) and DhPr 70.19-20 thereon 
( yogi-sabdasya vyutpattim aha—yoga iti. samddhis cittdikagratd. iha dharmottarena loka- 
prasiddhir asrita). 

50 According to PVinT D117b2-3 = Q135bl-2 ( bstan bcos las ni tin he ’dzin dan ses rab kyi 
bdag hid zi gnas dan lhag mthoh la yin te / rnal ’byor ba de dag la yod pa de dag ni rnal ’byor bus 
te / rtag tu mham par gzag pa dan l de kho na mam par ’byed pa la [D: P las] brtson pa ’o II) and 
DhPr 70.20-22 ( viniscaya-tikdydm tu sastra-sthitis tenavirodhah. yad va samddhi-grahana- 
syopalaksanatvdt prajna ca viveka-karana-saktir drastavya. ,y[a?] yasyasti sa nitya-samdhito 
viveka-karana-tatparas ca yogi). 

51 Commented upon as °-hetu-nispattika (PVA 326.23-24), °-hetuka (PW 203.1-2), °rdzogs 
pa las skyes pa (PVP D210b4 /Q246b7-8). For a grammatical explanation of °-maya, see AKBh 
335.6 (hetau mavat-vidhandt) and POUSSIN (1980: VI,144, based on AKVy 525.8-16). 
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therefore presents a vivid or distinct image of its object/ 2 The first necessary condi¬ 
tion is thus met. But contrary to other types of meditative experiences ( asubha , 
prthivi-krtsnavatana etc.) or to dream-images, which present a vivid picture of an 
unreal (abhuta ) object, the mystics’ cognition Dharmaklrti describes is reliable/ 
non-belying ( samvddin, avisamvadin), 53 i.e. bears upon a real ( bhuta ) object. 54 

Cinta-mayi prajiid is the factor Dharmaklrti holds to be responsible for a cogni¬ 
tion’s meeting the second defining condition and thus being a pramdna. In PVin 1, 
p. 27.9-11, Dharmaklrti presents us with the following sequence of cultivation 
( bhavana-krama 55 ): 

‘The vogins cultivate objects after they have [first] grasped [them] 
through a cognition bom of listening [to treatises that are favourable to 
cultivation], and [then] ascertained [them] through a [cognition] bom of 
reflecting [upon them] by means of reasoning (yukti ) [, i.e. by means of 
pramanas', of these yog/ns,] the [cognition] which, at the completion of 
this [cultivation], appears as vividly as in cases such as fear [or sorrow, 
and hence is] non-conceptual [but also] has a true object [because it 
bears upon an object that has been formerly ascertained by pramanas], 
this is also the pramdna [that consists in direct] perception.’ 56 

Here, yukti-cinta-mava (‘bom from reflection by means of 57 reasoning’) already 
points to Dharmaklrti’s indebtedness to the Yogacara/Sautrantika interpretation of 
cinta-mayi prajha /cint(an)a. Dharmottara’s explanations, which clearly borrow 
from the AKBh, confirm this impression: whereas sruta-maya is commented upon 
as ‘having for its cause the hearing of treatises that are suitable for/conducive to 
mental cultivation’, 58 yukti-cinta-mava is explained as ‘reflection ( cinta ), i.e. exami- 


52 See PV 3.281 ( spastam evavabhasate), PVin 1.28 ( spastam bhasate), PVin 1, p. 27.10 
(spastavabhasiri). 

53 See PV 3.286, PVin 1.28. 

54 Bhuta in PV 3.285 = PVin 1.31; bhutartha in NB 1.11. 

55 Bhavana-krama in PVinT D117b 1—2 and 3 = Q 135b 1 and 3, DhPr 68.5. 

56 PVin 1, p. 27.7-8: yoginam api sruta-mayena jndnenarthdn grhitva yukti-cintd-mayena 
vyavasthdpya bhavayatam tan-nispattau yat spastavabhasi bhavddav iva tad avikalpakam avitatha- 
visayam pramanam pratyaksam. 

51 Contrary to PVin l v , p. 72.30-31 (rigspa semspa), PVinT j,-, D195a5 = Q238al and PVinT’s 
pratika (D117b4 = Q135b4) read: rigs pas sems / bsams pa. 

58 According to PVinT D117b3—4 /Q135b3-4: thos pa las byuh bas bsgoms pa dan rjes su 
mthun pa’i bstan bcos mhan pa’i rgyu can gyis bzuh ba’i hes pa’i don... Cf. AKBh 334.16-17 
(satya-darsanasyanulomaih srutam udgrhnati). Dharmaklrti’s grhitva is also reminiscent of 
Vasubandhu’s formulation. 
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nation ( nidhyana ) by means of reasoning ( vukti ), i.e. by means of pramdnas. ,S9 Ac¬ 
cording to Dharmaldrti, the objects of the vogin’s perception are bhilta or bhutartha , 
‘real’, which Dharmottara comments upon as ‘grasped by means of a pramana ,’ 60 
Similarly, the reason why this perception is reliable/non-belying is, according to 
Jnanasribhadra, that ‘it cognises an object that has been [previously] determined 
{[b\zag) by means of reasoning.’ 61 It is thus clear that the reliability of the yogin’s per¬ 
ception rests on the fact that its objects have been submitted to a rational analysis 
carried out by means of pramana s. As an example of such objects, Dharmaklrti refers 
his reader back twice to (the vision of) the Noble Truths ( arya-satya ) as he has as¬ 
certained ( nirnita, gtan la pheb pa) them in his PV. 62 Dharmottara adduces the same 
example, 63 whereas all of Dharmaklrti’s commentators interpret the latter’s use of prak 
(‘previously’) as a reference to the satya-vicar o-section of PV 2. 64 Other examples 
are Prajnakaragupta’s para-loka and Devendrabuddhi’s impermanence ( anityadi ). 65 


59 According to PVinT D117b4 = Q135b4: rigs pas te tshad mas sems sin nes par rtog pa ni 
rigs pa sems pa’o/l. Cf. AKBh 335.5 (yukti-nidhyana-jas ca cinta-mayi), n. 4 above. On the 
equivalence nes par rtog pa = nidhyana, see HlRAKAWA (1973: 209) s.v. nidhyana. AKVy 525.9 
glosses nidhyana with nitirana, which also can be found as nes par rtog pa in Tibetan translations 
(see TSD LCh s.v. nes par rtog pa). 

60 According to NBTj 11.18 = NBT M 67.3: bhutah sad-bhuto 'rthah. pramanena drstas ca sad- 
bhiitah. 

61 According to PVinTjn D195a5-6 /Q231 b 1: rigs pas [b]zag pa 'i don rtogs pa 7 phvir bslu ba 
med pa... 

62 PVinl, p. 27.11—12: drya-satya-darsanavad yatha nirnitam asmdbhih pramana-varttike; 
PV 3.286b 2 : prah-nirnita-vastuvat. 

63 See NBTj 11.18 = NBT M 67.4 (yatha catvdry drya-satydni) and DhPr 70.15-16 thereon; 
PVinT D118a4-6 = Q136a5-8. 

64 See PVP D210b4 = Q246b7 and D21 lb5 = Q248a5; PVA 327.32-33; PVV 204.12. In addi¬ 
tion, mention should be made of the fact that all commentators interpret PV 3.281a (prdg uktarii 
yoginam jhanam) as: ‘[As to] the cognition of yogins, [it has already been] presented above [as 
bearing upon the four Noble Truths]’ (PVP D210b4 = Q246b7: ’phags pa 7 bden pa bzi’i yul can 
du bsadpa; PVA 326.23: catur-arya-satya-visayam ... uktam ; PVV 203.1: satya-visayam uktam). 

65 See PVA 327.32-33; PVP D211b2= Q247b8-248al. In his first BhK, Kamalaslla also ad¬ 
dresses the issue of the cinta-mayiprajha. By means of the cinta-mayiprajha, a yogin is supposedly 
able to penetrate ( nirvedhayati ) the explicit as well as intentional meanings ( nita-neyartha ), and to 
ascertain ( nissci ) the real object (or: meaning) in order to dispel any possible doubts (vicikitsa) before 
proceeding to mental cultivation (see BhK 1 p. 508/198.11-16). Kamalaslla says (BhK 1 p. 508-509/ 
198.21-199.2): cinta-mayyd prajhaya yukty-dgamdbhyam pratyaveksva bhutam eva vastu-rupam 
bhdvaniyam. vastundm svarupam ca paramdrthato ’nutpdda evagamato yuktitas ca niscitam .—‘The 
real nature of entities alone should be cultivated [by the yogin], after he has pondered [on it] by 
means of the cinta-mayi prajha, i.e. through reasoning and scriptures. Now through reasoning and 
scriptures, the proper nature of entities has been ascertained ( niscita) as consisting ultimately of 
mere non-origination.’A few pages later, Kamalaslla concludes, BhK l,p. 514/204.11-13: tad evam 
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In order to grasp at the metaphysical as well as soteriological relevance of a 
yog in's making use of pramanas at the cinta-mayi prajna- level, some explanations 
may not be out of place. 


— 2.3 — 

According to Dharmakirti and Vasubandhu, 66 avidya (‘nescience’, ‘ignorance’) is 
neither something other than vidva (‘knowledge’), nor is it the mere absence of 
vidya. 61 Avidya can therefore only be some kind of ‘anti -vidya', i.e. a cognition that 
counteracts or opposes (pratipaksa , vipaksa ) vidya. M Moreover, avidya must be 
‘cognitional’ since it is a mental factor ( caitta-[dharma ]). 69 Dharmakirti sums up 
this rather technical discussion in the following way: 

‘Since [ignorance] is the opposite of vidya [and] is a perception 
(upalabdhi ) because it is a mental factor, ignorance consists in errone¬ 
ous perception ( mithyopalabdhi ).’ 70 

Here (1) vidya is defined as the perception ( darsana ) or grasping ( grahana ) of a 
real object ( bhutartha ); 71 we may then expect avidya to grasp an unreal object 


cinta-mayya prajhaya niscitya bhutam artham tasya pratyaksi-karanaya bhavana-mayim prajnam 
utpadayet .—‘Therefore [the yogin\, having ascertained (niscitya), in the [above-mentioned] way 
(evam), the real object by means of the cinta-mayi prajna, should generate the bhavana-mayi prajna 
in order to realise [this object] directly.’ Keywords are here the gerund and past passive participle 
of ?iisjci, ‘to ascertain’, a term we have already met in Durvekamisra’s interpretation of pramanena 
drstam as pramanena niscitam. According to Kamalaslla, the function of cinta-mayi prajna is to 
ascertain a real object (and meaning), the real or true nature ([ sva]rupa ) of entities ( vastu ). 

66 See AKBh 140.26-141.5, POUSSIN (1980: 111,88-89), translated in Pruden (1991:11,419-420). 

67 If avidya were something other than vidya, then it would ensue that riipa (‘corporeity’) would 
also be avidya; since nirvana puts an end to, or coincides with the elimination of (defiled) igno¬ 
rance, mere asamprakhvana (Tack of clarity’) cannot define avidya, because it may still char¬ 
acterise an Arhat. See PVP D91a7-bl = Q105b3-5, PVA 145.16-21, PVV 85.5-7. 

68 See PVP D91bl—2 = Q105b5-6. 

69 Abhidharma defines mental factors as associated ( samprayukta) with citta (‘mind’), i.e. 
sharing the latter’s support (asraya), object ( alambana ), aspect (akara), time ( kala ) and (number 
of) dravvas. Since asamprakhvana is mere absence ( abhava ), it can have no support, object, as¬ 
pect etc., and therefore can be neither a mental factor nor a cognition. See AK 2.34b 2 d and AKBh, 
p. 62.5-10, POUSSIN (1980: 11,177-178) translated in Pruden (1991: 205-206), PVP D91b7- 
92a2 = Q106a5-7, PVA 146.3-4, PW 85.8-10. 

70 PV 2.213ac: vidydyah pratipaksatvdc caittatvenopalabdhitah / mithyopalabdhir ajhanam. 

1 PVP D91a7 = Q105b3: yah dag pa ’i don mthoh ba ni rig pa yin la / ; PVT Je D113b7 = 
Q134b2 = PVSVT 209.20-21: bhutartha-grahanam vidva /. 
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(i abhutartha ) or, as Devendrabuddhi has it, to ‘grasp aspects that are contrary 
(viparita ) to the aspects grasped by vidya .’ 72 (2) Unlike Vasubandhu, Dharmalclrti 
defines avidya as the false view of Self ( sat-kaya-darsana, atma-drsti) or the belief 
in/adherence to a Self ( atma-graha, °-abhinivesa)P Erroneous perception/ignorance 
then turns out to consist in the superimposition of ego-related aspects on a reality that 
is devoid of them. As Manorathanandin puts it, ‘ avidya is opposite to vidva, the 
perception of unsubstantiality ( nairdtmya-darsana ).’ To sum up: whereas vidya 
grasps the bhutartha, i.e. real aspects like impermanence, unsubstantiality etc., avidya 
as erroneous perception grasps superimposed aspects like Self ( atman ). 

Vidya is nothing but the ‘normal’ or ‘natural’ operation of the mind. In this re¬ 
spect, the mind naturally has tattva-darsana (‘perception of the [true] reality’) or 
vipasyana (‘discernment’) as its own nature. This is the way Dharmaklrti interprets 
the canonical topos of the mind’s natural luminosity (prakrtya prabhasvaram ) in PV 
2.208ab. 74 However, it is the very nature of human beings’ samsaric existence to be 
under the sway of avidya, i.e. to superimpose erroneous aspects on the unsubstan¬ 
tial, unsatisfactory and impermanent reality. In other words, the erroneous cognition 
that defines avidya represents a distortion of the mind’s ‘natural’ operation or 
vipasyana- nature. But there is a way out, as Dharmaklrti himself puts it: 

‘Owing to another cause[, i.e. to a cause of error], the [mind] moves 
away from this [own nature, and with regard to its object engages in 
the superimposition of unreal aspects such as permanence; but as] un¬ 
settled [in this distortion] as the cognition of a serpent [instead of a 
rope, the mind stands] in need of a condition in order to get rid [of 
such deviations].’ 75 

The condition the mind depends upon in order to rid itself of that distortion con¬ 
sists in the pramanas, as is made clear by Devendrabuddhi. 76 Commenting on PV 
2.209, the same author holds direct perception and inference to be causes that annul 


11 According to PVP D91bl-2 = Q105b5-6: de Itar na mam pa gah rig pas gzuh ba de las phyin 
ci log pa’i mam pa ’dzin pa can ni ma rig pa zes bya bar 'gyur ro II . Note also PVP D91b5-6 = 
Q106a2-3: rigs pas gzuti bar bya ba mams las phyin ci log tu rtogs pa 7 ho bo hid ni ma rig pa ’o II. 

73 Among numerous other passages, see PVSV 111.11-112.5 and PV 2.212d. 

74 See ELTSCHINGER (2005b: 180, 184-197 and n. 133) for vipasyana as the nature of the mind. 

75 PV 2.207a 2 d: 

... asvas tan nimittantaratah skhalat / 
vydvrttau pratyayapeksam adrdham sarpa-buddhivat II 
On this stanza, see also ELTSCHINGER (2005b: 187-190). 

76 PVP D89a3 = Q102b6: ’khrul pa gnodpa can gvi tshad ma la Itos pa dan bcas pa yin no II. 
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(badhaka-nimitta) the mind’s distortion. 77 But whereas Devendrabuddhi remains 
silent about the way pramanas may neutralise or oppose error, Sakyabuddhi pro¬ 
vides us with an interesting explanation: 

‘For example, at the time of the elimination [of error], one perceives 
another phase ( ksana ) that is entirely dissimilar ( ativilaksana ?) to the 
preceding one; therefore, by means of the [kind of] perception 
(pratyaksa ) called “non-perception” ( anupalabdhi ), one establishes 
( vyavasthap-1 ) the impermanence ( anityata ) of the cause, and on ac¬ 
count of this, unsubstantiality ( nairatmya ). Then, once the sequence of 
cultivation has taken place, perception turns out to be the annulling 
cause ( badhaka-nimitta ) which consists of ( °-laksana ) the perception of 
unsubstantiality (nairatmya-darsand). And when one successively un¬ 
dertakes such [stages] as reflection ( cinta ) and cultivation (bhavana) 
after having determined unsubstantiality on the [logical] ground 
(lihga) of being a product ( krtakatva ), then inference (anumana) also 
turns out to be an annulling cause.’ 78 

As this passage makes clear, pramdnas are asked to establish or ascertain the real 
aspects that will help cognitions oppose erroneous superimpositions and will thus 
gradually correct the mind’s distortion. 

The cognitions that take these aspects for their objects are regularly described as 
‘agreeing with/corroborated by (a) means of valid cognition’ ( pramana-samvadin ). 
According to Devendrabuddhi and Sakyabuddhi, a cognition (first and foremost 
nairatmya-darsana) that bears upon such aspects as impermanence or unsubstantial¬ 
ity is termed pramana-samvadin (but also ‘correct’ [aviparita], ‘true’ [satya]). and 
as such may successfully oppose and finally overcome the atmatmiya-drsti. Con¬ 
versely, an erroneous cognition that functions (pravrtta ) on the basis of super¬ 
impositions (or bears upon superimposed aspects such as the Self) is described as ‘dis¬ 
agreeing with /non-corroborated by (a) means of valid cognition’ (pramandsamvadin ), 
and is nothing but a condition that is entirely adventitious (agantuka-pratyaya) to the 


7 PVP D89b5-6 = Q103b4: mhon sum dan rjes su dpag pa’i rkyen ji Ita ba bzin du gnod pa 
can gyi rgyu mtshan khas blahs pa 7 phyir ro II. 

78 PVT Ne D134a6-bl = Q165b4-5: rgyun mam par ’chad pa’i dus na I sha ma las sin tu 
mtshan hid mi ’dra ba 7 skad cig ma gzan mhon sum du byedpa 7 phyir / mi dmigs pa zes bya ba 7 
mhon sum gyis rgyu mi rtag pa hid dan / de 7 stobs kyis bdag med pa hid mam par 'jog par byed 
do II de nas bsgom pa 7 rim pa yin pa de 7 tshe mhon sum ni bdag med pa hid mthoh ba 7 mtshan 
hid can gyi gnod pa can rgyu mtshan hid yin no II gah gi tshe byas pa hid la sogs pa 7 rtags kyis 
bdag med pa mam par [b]zag nas / bsam pa dan bsgom pa la sogs pa rim bzin rtsom pa de 7 tshe / 
rjes su dpag pa yah rgyu mtshan hid yin no II. 
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mind. 79 As for Dharmottara, he holds the objects of the yogin’s perception to have 
been ‘purified’ ( \pari\suddha) by, i.e. to be correct in virtue of (a) pramana(s). Ac¬ 
cording to him, the yogins' perception 80 ‘is non-belying because it grasps an object 
that has been purified ( suddha ) by the pramdnas', or because 81 ‘it bears upon some¬ 
thing that has been ‘purified’ (parisuddha ) by the pramdnas.' To put it in other words, 
it is the very function of yukti-cinta-mavi prajna to provide the vogin's cultivation 
with pramdna-(pari)suddhartha, to make it *pramdna-parisuddha-vastu-visayd. 


79 According to PVP D58b3 = Q66b7-8 ( bdag medpa mthon ba ni bdag dan bdag gir Ita ba 7 
giien po dan / phyin ci ma log pa dan tshad ma ’i grogs can yin no II ), PVP D58b4-5 = Q67al-2 
(bdag med pa mthon ba ni bdag dan bdag gir Ita ba ’joms par byed pa yin no II gah giphyir bden 
pa dan tshad ma’i grogs can hid yin pa ...), PVP D90a4 /Q104a4 (mi rtag pa la sogs pa 'i rnam 
pa ’i yul can hid yin pa ’i phyir ro II des ni tshad ma ’i grogs can hid yin par bsad do II ), PVT Ne 
D133a5 /Q164a4-5 (rgyu mtshan ’ga ’zig las bdag la sogs par sgro btags pas ’jugpa 7 ’khrulpa 7 
ses pa ni glo bur gvi rkyen yin te / de ni tshad ma 7 grogs ma yin pa hid kyi phyir ro II ), PVP 
D89a7 /Q103a3^1 ([concerning dri ma] sgro blags pa 7 rnam pa 7' sgo nas dhos po med pa 7 stobs 
kyis zugs pa 7' phyir dan tshad ma 7' grogs med pa hid kyi phyir ro II ). See also PVV 86.24. 

80 NBTg 12.8 = NBT m 70.1: pramana-suddhdrtha-grahitvac ca samvadakam. Note also Durveka- 
misra’s explanation (DhPr 67.15-16): prcimanadhigato ’rthahpramana-suddha ity ucyate. 

81 According to PVinT D117b 1 = Q135a8: tshad mas yohs su dag pa 7 dhos po 7 yul can yin 
pa’i phyir ma 'khrul pa yin pas... Note also PVinT D123al-2 = Q142a2-3: tshad mas yohs su 
dag pa 7' don can hid kyis kyah mi slu ba hid yin te /. For a similar use of parisuddha, see the 
passage of the SNS quoted in n. 22 above, and compare PVSV 109.3—4. 

82 The following two stanzas also make the sequence between cinta and bhavand quite clear, 
PV 2.252-253: 

samskdra-duhkhatam matva kathita duhkha-bhdvana / 
sa ca nah pratyayotpattih sa nairdtmya-drg-dsrayah II 
muktis tu sunyata-drstes tad-arthah sesa-bhdvanah / 
anityat praha tenaiva duhkham duhkhdn niratmatam II 

‘The meditation on [such an aspect as] suffering has been stated thinking [not of 
suffering qua suffering, but] of [that] suffering [that is] essential to conditioned 
factors as such (samskdra-duhkhata), and this [very suffering] is for us [Buddhists] 
the arising through conditions, this [being in turn] the basis of the [right] view of 
unsubstantiality. [As for] the liberation [from the bondage in samsara, it] is due to 
the [right] view of emptiness, [all] the remaining meditations aiming at this [view 
of emptiness]; this is the reason why [the Blessed One] taught suffering out of 
impermanence [and] selflessness out of suffering.’ 

That sa nairatmya-drg-asrayah pertains to yukti is made clear by Devendrabuddhi’s commen¬ 
tary on this pada (PVP D108b4-5 = Q126al-3): bdag med Ita rten yin / bdag med pa hid mthon 
ba skye ba 7 thabs yin te / skad cig mar zad pa can gyi dhos po mi rtag pa rigs pas hes par byas 
pas mi rtag pa gah yin pa de ni rgyu 7 gzan dbah skad cig ma re rer ’jig pa can byed pa med par 
’jug par ’gyur ro II de bas na ’di ni bdag gam bdag gi ma yin no zes bsgoms pa na / gah zag stoh 
pa hiddu rtogspa ’gvur ro II —‘[Suffering which is essential to conditioned factors as such] is the 
basis of the right view of unsubstantiality, viz., is the means (updya) for the rise of the perception 
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Though unable to uproot ignorance by themselves, pramanas do more than just 
pave the way toward the Path to liberation. In being responsible for the arising of 
right views that (still on a theoretical level) counteract the most visible and gross 
manifestations of avidya, they form the turning point that makes the Path toward 
salvation possible. This is I think exactly what Sakyabuddhi and Karnakagomin in¬ 
tend to say when they state that 81 ‘the pramanas, which grasp real aspects such as 
impermanence, induce ( dvahanti ) the counteracting path (pratipaksa-margaY a 
yogin will have to go through in order to reach liberation, i.e. to have his mind freed 
from the adventitious defilements that hinder its ‘natural’ operation. 

— 2.4 — 

Dharmaldrti’s PV 2 presents us with a sketchy account of the main stages in the 
Bodhisattva’s long career, from the prerequisite of compassion (jagad-dhitaisitva , 
PV 2.34-13lab) to the various intellectual and meditative achievements that con¬ 
stitute the religious Path ( sastrtva , PV 2.13 lc—138), and from the Enlightenment 
(sugatatva, PV 2.139-144) to the (new) Buddha’s teaching of the four Noble Truths 
{tayitva, PV 2.145-279). 84 This chapter often provides an opportunity to fixate 
rather abstruse epistemological topics onto the general map of Dharmaklrti’s Bud¬ 
dhism. In other words, PV 2 provides us with narrative equivalents of theoretical 
elaborations. The sequence between cinta-mayi and bhavana-mayi prajna is no ex¬ 
ception. Its ‘biographical’ account occurs in PV 2.13led 136, where Dharmakirti 
recounts the Bodhisattva’s reflections and subsequent transition to cultivation: 

‘[Wishing to calm other people’s suffering,] the compassionate 
[Bodhisattva] engages in [the cultivation of] means to [calm suffering] 
in order to eradicate [his own] suffering: for whom the goal ( upeya ) 
and [its] cause remain imperceptible (paroksa ), it is indeed a difficult 
task to [correctly] teach [others about them]. Reflecting on [the means 
and the goal] through reasoning ( yukti ) and the Scriptures (a gam a), 

[the compassionate Bodhisattva] inquires into the cause of the suffer- 


of unsubstantiality. The ascertainment, by means of reasoning (yukti), that momentary entities are 
impermanent, [makes it clear that] whatever] is impermanent exists as dependent on causes ( hetu- 
paratantra), momentarily perishing ([ ksana-]ksana-ksayin ) and bereft of an agent ( akartrl). 
Therefore, the understanding of pudgala-nairatmya occurs when one has cultivated [the view] that 
the [impermanent] is neither I nor mine.’ 

83 PVT Je D252al-2 = Q299a8-bl = PVSVT 401.12-13: pramdnany anityddi-bhutakdra-grdhini 
pratipaksa-margam dvahanti. 

84 On this sequence of properties, see Franco (1997: 15^13), and ELTSCH1NGER (forthcoming 1). 
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ing [that is to be eradicated] and, through the particularities of suffering 
itself, [he also inquires] into the impermanent nature etc., of the [cause in 
question]. Since in this way [he who wishes to eradicate suffering] sees 
that there is no end to the effect as long as the cause remains, he inquires 
into the antidote of the cause [of suffering] in order to eliminate it. [As 
for the dharma forming] the antidote to that [cause, it] is also ascertained 
by the [Bodhisattva’s] knowledge of the nature of the cause [itself]. 

[That] cause [is] attachment to dispositions, [an attachment which] is due 
to the belief in Self and “one’s own”; [as for] the antidote to that [cause, 
it is] the perception of unsubstantiality, [which is] incompatible with it. 

All the [respective] virtues and shortcomings of the [means and its anti¬ 
dote] become [very] clear to [the altruistic Bodhisattva] who practices 
the means [that he has ascertained, i.e. the perception of unsubstantiality] 
constantly, without interruption and for a [very] long time.’ 85 

This passage presents us with no less than Dharmaklrti’s account of the future 
Buddha’s initial philosophical reflections, i.e. with an exemplary or paradigmatic 
case of cinta-mayi prajna. Dharmaklrti’s (and his commentators’) terminology is 
typical for cinta : first, the Bodhisattva analyses ( <vimrsan , PV 2.132c) through 
yukti and agama , 86 which we can safely interpret as the characteristic attitude gov- 


85 PV 2.131 cd—136: 

dayavan duhkha-hdnartham updvesv abhiyujyate II 
paroksopeva-tad-dhetos tad-akhydnam hi duskaram / 
yukty-agamabhyam vimrsan duhkha-hetuh pciriksate II 
tasyanityadi-rupam ca duhkhasyaiva visesanaih / 
yatas tatha sthite hetau nivrttir neti pasyati II 
phalasya hetor hanartham tad-vipaksah pariksate / 
sddhvate tad-vipakso 'pi heto rupavabodhatah // 
atmatmiya-graha-krtah snehah samskara-goccirah / 
hetur virodhi nairatmya-darsanam tasya badhakam II 
bahuso bahudhopayam kalena bahundsya ca / 
gacchanty abhyasvatas tatra guna-dosdh prakasatam II 
On that passage, see in general ELTSCHINGER (2005a: 397—408). 

86 In his review of VETTER (1984) = (1990 2 ), Franco (1989: 86) has made a strong case of the 
former’s ‘belittling of the Buddha’: Vetter’s interpretation ‘would leave no room for the Buddha 
to innovate anything, not even to improve a previously existing way to liberation’ (1989: 85). 
According to Franco (1989: 88), Dharmaklrti’s allusion to agama in PV 2.132cd should be un¬ 
derstood as referring to ‘the time when the Buddha was not yet a Buddha, i.e. when he was still a 
Bodhisattva.’ Moreover, it should be read against the background of the Buddhist ‘traditional 
solution’ (1989: 89) to the ‘problem of the originality of the Buddha’ (1989: 89), namely ‘that 
there were many Buddhas, and they all have exactly the same teaching, but each of them discovers 
the way by himself (1989: 90). In ELTSCHINGER (2005a: 399^100, n. 22), I partly interpreted 
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erning cintti in the light of the passages from Kamalaslla’s BhK quoted above; 
whereas Sakyabuddhi interprets tigama as actually consisting of a critical examina¬ 
tion of the means taught in the scriptures ( des bstan pa = lun gis bstan pa), si he ex¬ 
plains yukti as being inference ( anumtina ) as well as the analysis (vicara) one car¬ 
ries out by means of inference; 88 second, yukty-tigamtibhytim vimarsah serves the 
end of a double examination (pariksti , PV 2.132d, 134b); third, both pariksti s function 
by way of proof/establishment (< stidhyate, PV 2.134a), which Manorathanandin as 
well as the Tibetan translators of PV understand as ascertainment (< nisciyate', hes 
’gyur ). 89 Now let us have a closer look at the structure and sequence of the double 
examination carried out by the Bodhisattva. First he inquires into the cause of suf¬ 
fering ( duhkha-hetu ) as well as into the nature ( rupa ) of this cause. By analysing 
causation ( hetu-mtitra ), he makes certain that suffering cannot be without cause, and 
that it will be possible to put an end to it if its cause is not eternal; 90 as suffering 
itself is occasional ( ktidticitka ), its cause must be occasional too, and hence imper¬ 
manent and destructible (< nivartana-yogyatti). 91 Second, he inquires into the anti¬ 
dote ( vipaksa ) to the cause of suffering, i.e. into the dharma which proves to be 
contradictory to that cause, for he knows that the resultant suffering (phala ) will last 
as long as its cause; the cultivation ( abhytisa ) or practice ( anusthtina ) of this oppo- 


PV 2.132cd along the line suggested by FRANCO. I would now suggest an altogether different 
interpretation of PV 2.132cd, one that reads with a decidedly Mahayanist perspective. Although 
virtually infinite in number in all places and times, Buddhas are extremely rare in one and the 
same world-system. At the beginning of their careers, they all learn Buddhist teachings under the 
kind guidance of such kalyana-mitras as fellow but more advanced Bodhisattvas or even Buddhas, 
and then proceed to reflect on these teachings in a rational and independent way. It is my conten¬ 
tion that Dharmaklrti alludes here only to the cinta-mayl level: yukty-agamabhyam does not refer 
in reversed order to sruta-mavl and cinta-mayl, but to the latter only, in much the same way as 
Buddhist, Yogacara or Madhyamika literature examines various topics yukty-agamabhyam, i.e. 
first by demonstrating and then by quoting authoritative Buddhist scriptures. That cinta-mayl 
prajha also consists of reasoning yukty-agamabhyam is made clear by the passage of BhK 1 (see 
n. 65 above) quoted above, but also by some suggestive remarks by Kajiyama (see SCHERRER- 
SCHAUB (1981: 196-197)). If Dharmaklrti’s half-verse is to be read against a Mahayanist back¬ 
ground, as I would suggest, the question of a Buddha’s originality is no longer a problem: first, 
because all Buddhas have become Buddhas by first hearing Buddhist scriptures; second, because 
Buddhas are so rare that their uniform teaching is nevertheless always new to their audience, thus 
meeting the criterion of ajndtartha-prakasatva. 

87 See PVT Ne D117a3^i = Q143a4-7, and ELTSCH1NGER (2005a: 398-400). 

88 PVT Ne D117a2 = Q143a3^L rigs pa ni rjes su dpag pa yin la des mam par dpyad pa ni 
rigs pa yin te /. 

89 PVV 57.19. 

90 See PVP D55a4-5 = Q62b6-8. 

91 See PVP D55bl-2 = Q63a3-5 and PVV 57.8-10. 
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site dharma will destroy the cause of suffering. 92 Just as the Bodhisattva inferred the 
properties of the cause from the properties of its effect, he now identifies the anti¬ 
dote as that which presents an aspect ( dkdra ) of the object ( alambana ) which is 
contrary to the aspect of the cause. 93 The cause of suffering can be identified as an 
attachment ( sneha) (1) that bears upon ( gocara , visaya = alambana ) the dispositions 
(samskara ), and (2) that itself arises from the belief in the Self and ‘one’s own’, i.e. 
has atman and atmiva for its aspects. In other words, the ultimate cause of suffering 
is nothing other than avidyd = sat-kava-drsti, which in its turn gives rise to trsna. 
The opposing or counteracting dharma can but consist in the perception of unsub¬ 
stantiality ( nairatmya-darsana ). 

This narrative account of cinta-mayi prajha yields the same results as the materi¬ 
als we have been dealing with earlier. By means of reasoning (yukti, vimarsa, 
pariksa, anumana, vicdra, niscaya, sadhana), the Bodhisattva first ascertains the cause 
of the suffering that must be eliminated, i.e. sat-kava-drsti or the superimposition of 
such erroneous aspects as dtmatmiya on samskaras, which are devoid of them. 94 
Second, he determines nairatmya-darsana to be the antidote, i.e. the opposing or 
counteracting factor that is to be cultivated. Our investigation into Dharmaldrti’s 
conception of yogi-pratyaksa also showed that the four Noble Truths represent the 
most typical object of the vogind perception or mental cultivation. Now it is easy to 
show that the passage considered above describes the Bodhisattva’s rational ascer¬ 
tainment of the Noble Truths. PV 2.131cd-132ab present us with a Mahayanist 
account of the Bodhisattva’s being struck by his own as well as the other living 
beings’ suffering ( duhkha-satya ). This of course needs not be further investigated 
since duhkha is but an empirical fact. PV 2.132c-133ab and 135aci account for the 
Bodhisattva’s inquiry into the origin of suffering ( samudaya-satya ), whereas 
PV 2.134bd and 135c2d describe his determination of the path leading to the de¬ 
struction of suffering ( marga-satya ). As to the destruction of suffering ( nirodha-satya ) 
itself, it cannot be made the object of an analysis, but merely be hinted at, which we 
can observe in PV 2.133cd-134a, with its characteristic allusion to nivrtti. 

— 2.5 — 

Having thoroughly cultivated the means of salvation (upaya) he ascertained by 
way of reasoning, the Bodhisattva has rid himself of passions together with their 
traces ( vasana ) and has become a fully enlightened Buddha (or Sugata). He is now 


92 See PVP D56a2 = Q63b6 = PVV 57.15-16 and PVP D56a4 = Q63b8-64al. 

93 See PVP D56a5-6 = Q64a2-3, PVV 57.19-20 and 58.5-6. 

94 PVP D56bl = Q64a5-6: sdug bshal du gyurpa 7 ’dus byas bdagdah bdaggi dan bral bala!. 
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endowed with the perfection of teaching ( sastrtva-sampad) or miracle of instruc¬ 
tion 95 (i anusasani-pratiharya ) that enables him to teach what he had reflected upon 
myriads of rebirths earlier, i.e. the Path or the four Noble Truths: 

‘[The Blessed Buddha’s] protecting [of living beings consists in his] 
teaching [them] the Path he himself experienced [in order to rid him¬ 
self of suffering]; he does not speak untruth for this would be useless, 

[both] because he is compassionate and because [it is but] for the oth¬ 
ers’ sake [that] he has yoked himself to [that] whole [religious] enter¬ 
prise; therefore, [the Blessed Buddha] is a pramana [with regard to the 
means of salvation for those who seek salvation]. Or [his] protecting 
[them and hence being a pramana consists in his] revealing the four 
Truths.’ 96 

The next 133 stanzas of PV 2 present us with Dharmaklrti’s own account of the 
four drya-satyas. 

But to expound on his ideas pertaining to the Truths is by no means the only purpose 
Dharmakirti assigns to PV 2.145-279. 98 As he himself suggests in PVSV 109.15-16, 
the inferential analysis to be carried out in PV 2 illustrates the way a pravrtti-kdma- 
purusa (‘a person who wishes to act /engage [religiously]’) should proceed in order 
to make sure that the scriptures on which he intends to base his religious endeavour 
are trustworthy. To be more precise, PV 2.145-279 exemplifies how one is to ascer¬ 
tain the reliability of a given scripture (here the Buddhist agamas) on empirical mat¬ 
ters in order to transfer the said reliability to completely imperceptible objects. 99 
Dharmakirti first shapes the general contour of this legitimisation strategy: 


95 See PVP D61a2-3 = Q69b5-6 and PVV-Vibh 61, n. 3. 

96 PV 2.145-146ab: 

tayah sva-drsta-margoktir vaiphalyad vakti nanrtam / 
dayalutvatparartham ca sarvarambhabhiyogatah II 
tatah pramanam tayo va catuh-satya-prakdsanam / 

The explanation is based on PVP D61al-62b3 = Q69b4-71b2. 

97 Duhkha-satya in PV 2.146c-178; samudaya-satya in PV 2.179-189; nirodha-satya in 
PV 2.190-204; mdrga-satya in PV 2.205-279. See Vetter (1990: 53-168). 

98 On the location of the tayitvalsatya-vicara section in the framework of Dhannaklrti’s proof of 
the Buddha’s pramana-bhutatva, see Franco (1997: 15-43). 

99 The strategy adopted here by Dharmakirti is indeed an alternative to the one he develops in 
PVSV 108.16-109.11 (in PVSV 108.24-25, Dharmakirti also resorts to the four Noble Truths in 
order to exemplify an ‘objectively’ inferable state of affairs). As 1 have argued elsewhere (see 
ELTSCHINGER (2007: 112-114)), the first model is heresiological, whereas the second is of a more 
apologetic character. For a short overview of the two strategies and their Tibetan developments, 
see Tillemans (1993: 9-17). 
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‘Or, the principal point [viz. the four Noble Truths] is reliable, for the 
nature of what is to be rejected and what is to be realised as well as the 
means is established[, i.e. ascertained by means of a pramana\. There¬ 
fore [the understanding arising from the Buddha’s words can properly] 
be an inference in the case of other things [too, i.e. completely imper¬ 
ceptible objects].’ 100 

Dharmakirti next comments on his own stanza in the following way: 

‘Reliability consists in the correctness[, when analysed by means of in¬ 
ference,] of that which the [alleged authority] has taught, i.e. what is to 
be rejected and what is to be realised as well as their [respective] 
means. As an example, [we may adduce the reliability] of the four No¬ 
ble Truths [when analysed] by the method (niti) we shall present [in 
the second chapter].’ 101 

In the passage of PVin 1 quoted above, 102 the four arya-satyas as they have been 
dealt with in PV 2 also exemplify the kind of objects a yogin meditates on after 
having ascertained them by means of yukti-cinta-mayi prajna. The consequence is 
easily drawn: the critique of authority that Dharmakirti elaborates on in the PVSV 
clearly falls within the realm of yukti-cinta-mayi prajna. This is not surprising in the 
least if we remember that to assess the reliability of scriptures on the empirical level 
was the defining feature of cintana in the SrBh and especially in the BoBh: there, 
the Bodhisattva was advised to reflect upon (< cintavitu-kama), evaluate (< tulayitu- 
kama ) and examine (< upapariksitu-kama ) the dharmas as he had learnt them from 
the Buddhist dva-dasdnga-pravacana ; to set inconceivable subjects ( acintya-sthana ) 
aside from the very beginning; 103 to be intent on meaning alone; and to discriminate 
correctly between kalapadesa and mahapadesa. 104 


100 PV 1.217: 

heyopadeya-tattvasya sopdyasya prasiddhitah / 
pradhdndrthavisamvddad anumanam paratra va II 

Translation in TlLLEMANS (1993: 15), slightly modified (i.a. on account of PVSVT 394.28: 
pramanena prasiddhito niscayatah). 

101 PVSV 109.15-16: heyopadeya-tad-upayanam tad-upadistdnam avaiparityam avisamvddah. 
yatha caturnam drya-satydndm vaksyamana-nityd. Note PVSVT 395.15-16: vaksyamanayd nitya 
vicarena. 

102 See § 2.2 above. 

103 The oldest Yogacara layers warn the Bodhisattva from tackling the so-called inconceivable 
subjects ( acintya-sthana ), which contradict the scope and operation of cint(an)a by remaining 
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unfathomable (note the interesting [and quite rare] definition of acintya in Asvabhava’s MSanU 
D277a4-5 = Q335a7-bl on MSan 10.3.5: bsam gyis mi khyabpa 'i mtshan hid ni de bzin hid mam 
par dag pa de so so ran gis rig par bya ba zes bva ba la sogs pa la / bsam pa zes bya ba ni rigs pa 
ties par sems pa las byun ba 7 ses pa ste / rtog ger gtogs [P: D rtogs ] pa dper ses par bya ste / de 7 
spyodyul ma yin pas rtog ge 7 sa la yan dag par ’das pa 7 phyir bsam gyis mi khyab pa hid do //; 
see LAMOTTE’s (1973: 11,274) translation of the Chinese equivalent of MSanU; for an analysis of 
‘acintya ’, see also BoBhVr D175b4-6 = Q221a5-8). Let us consider first the following statement 
from BoBh D 76.8-10/BoB°h w 108.3-7 (BoBh, D58b2-3/Q68a5-7, BoBhVy D128b3-7/Q157a2- 
bl, BoBhVr D175b4-7/Q221a5-bl): iha bodhisattva ekdki raho-gato yatha-srutan dharmams 
cintayitu-kdmas tulayitu-kdma upapariksitu-kdma adita evacintyani sthdndni vivarjayitvd dharmams 
cintayitum arabhate /—‘Wishing to reflect upon, evaluate and examine the dharmas as [he has] 
heard [them before], the lonesome and secluded Bodhisattva sets about reflecting on dharmas by 
setting aside the inconceivable subjects right from the outset.’ 

In its definition of cintana , the SrBh is a little more explicit regarding these acintyani sthdndni: 
SrBh 117*,8-12 /140.6-11 (SrBh T D57a3-5/Q67a8-b3): ekatyas tan eva yatha-srutan dharmdn 
ekdki raho-gatah sad acintyani sthdndni tad yathci dtma-cintdm sattva-cintdm loka-cintcim 
sattvandm karmci-vipaka-cintam dhyayinam dhydyi-visayam buddhanam buddha-visayam 
varjayitvd sva-laksanatah samanya-laksanatas ca cintayati / —‘Setting aside the six inconceiv¬ 
able subjects, viz. reflection on a self, reflection on a living being, reflection on a person ( loka), 
reflection on the maturation of living beings’ karman, reflection on the meditative range of those 
who meditate, and reflection on the Buddha-range of the Buddhas, a lonesome and secluded one 
reflects on the dharmas as [he has] heard [them before] from [the point of view of] their individual 
and general characteristics.’ 

As hinted at by Sagaramegha (BoBhVy D128b5/Q157a5-6), these six acintya-sthanani have 
their locus classicus in the Sruta-mayi-bhumi of the VinSg. First, the VinSg (D190a6-bl/Q197b2- 
4) makes a sharp distinction between, on the one hand, dtma-cinta, sattva-cinta and loka-cintd, 
which all resort to the false view of Self ( sat-kdva-drsti, VinSg D190b5-6/ Q197b8), and 
sattvandm karma-vipdka-cintd, dhyayinam dhyayi-visavah and buddhanam buddha-visayah, 
which are all, of course, devoid of sat-kaya-drsti. Next, the VinSg (D191al-2/Q198a4-5) gives a 
threefold content to the dhyayinarii dhyayi-visavah, and a fivefold one to the buddhanam buddha- 
visayah: whereas the meditative range of those who meditate consists of tathata-mbtrdrtha (de 
bzin hid zad pa 7 don), vasitd (Idban [b\sgyur ba) and anasrava-dhatu (zag pa zad pa 7 dbyihs), 
the Buddha-range of Buddhas consists of these three plus two others, viz. anavarana (sgrib pa 
med pa) and sattvartha-kriyakara (Isems can gyi don bya ba mdzas pa).) Why should a Bodhisat¬ 
tva who is giving himself up to reflection set these subjects aside? Because, as the BoBh has it, ‘a 
Bodhisattva who sets the inconceivable aside will not lapse into confusion and mental perplexity.’ 
(BoBh D 76.15-16/BoBh w 108.13-14 (BoBh T D58b5-6/Q68bl, BoBhVy D129a3^1/Q157b4-5, 
BoBhVr D176a2 / Q221b3-4): acintyani varjayan bodhisattvah sammoham citta-viksepam 
nadhigacchati). Put in other words: ‘And when [merely] trusting something, he does not reject 
those profound dharmas that his intelligence does not fathom, [but simply says] so: “These dhar¬ 
mas are [within] the range of the Tathagatas, [but] not [within] the range of our [ordinary] intelli¬ 
gence”; [in so doing,] he keeps himself uninjured and unimpaired, [and remains] beyond reproach.’ 
(BoBh D 76.19-22/BoBh w 108.19-23 (BoBh T D58b7-59al/Q68b3^4, BoBhVy D129b5-6/Q157b7- 
158al, BoBhVr D176a3-4/ Q221b6-7): kimcit punar adhimucyamano yesv asva dharmesu 
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— 2.6 — 

We have seen how the Epistemologists’ critique of authority as well as their ac¬ 
count of the Bodhisattva’s first philosophical steps relate to the issue of cinta-mayi 
prajna. Now it should be noted that both themes are closely connected with the 
representation of the ‘rational person’ (preksavat-purusa ), a key normative figure in 
the Buddhist Epistemologists’ anthropology. 105 Suffice it to say here that as a prop¬ 
erty of goal-oriented actions, practical rationality {preksavattva ) consists in one’s 
using the best possible means for the achievement of his aims (prayojana ). And 
since practical aims of the religious type (e.g. sugati, nirvana, bodhi ) are the highest 
goals one can strive for, it is but natural that practical rationality should first and 
foremost characterise the so-called pravrtti-kdma-purusa, he who is most in need 
both of trustworthy scriptures and sound soteriological strategies. 


gambhiresu buddhir navagahate tathagata-gocara ete dharma nasmad-buddhi-gocara ity evam 
apratiksipams tan dharman atmanam akscitam canupahatam ca pariharaty anavadyam ). 

104 At the stage of the cinta-mayi prajna, the Bodhisattva continues to concentrate on the 
meaning ( artha-pratisarana ) of what he has already heard, i.e. the twelvefold teaching of the 
Tathagata, and not on the letter ( vyabjana-pratisarana ) alone (see SrBh 113*,4-117*,6 = 135.6— 
140—5 [SrBh T D55b3-57a3 = Q65b5-67a8], and Lamotte (1976: 159-161)); moreover, he proves 
able to discriminate between the so-called black teachings (kalapadesa ), i.e. non-authoritative 
teachings, and great teachings (mahapadesa ), i.e. authenticated Buddhist scriptures (see BoBh D 
76.13-14 = BoBh w 108.9-11 [BoBh T D58b4-5 = Q68a8]; note BoBhVy D129al-2 /Q157bl—2: 
nag po bstan pa ni mdo sde la mi jug 'dul ba la mi snail / chos bid dan ’gal bar gnas pa ’o II de 
las bzlogpa dkarpo 7 phyogs ni chen po bstan pa ’o II ; BoBhVr D175b7-176al = Q221b2-3: nag 
po bstan pa dan chen po bstan pa mams kyan van dag pa ji Ita ba bzin du rab tu ses so zes bva ba 
ni / gab mdo sde la ’jug cin 'dul ba la snail la / chos bid dan mi ’gal ba de ni chen po bstan pa yin 
la / de las bzlog pa ni nag po bstan pa ’o II ; on kalapadesa and mahapadesa, see La VALLEE 
POUSSIN (1938: 158-160) [who did not know of Sagaramegha’s and Gunaprabha’s explanations]). 
As the BoBh puts it, ‘being concentrated on the meaning and not on the letter, the Bodhisattva will 
penetrate all the Blessed Buddhas’ intentional sayings, [so that] in no [possible] way can anybody 
cause the Bodhisattva, who masters the black and the great teachings, to turn away and shrink 
from the [true] reality ( tattvartha ).’ (BoBh D 76.22-24= BoBh w 108.23-109.2 [BoBh- r D59al-2 = 
Q68b4-6, BoBhVr D176a5= Q221b8-222al]: artham pratisaran bodhisattvo na vyanjanam 
buddhanam bhagavatdm sarva-sandhaya-vacanany anupravisati. kdldpadesa-mahdpadesa-kusalo 
bodhisattvas tattvarthdn na vicalayitum na vikampayiturii kenacit kathamcic chakyate). That our 
text resorts to the traditional doctrines of the apadesas and pratisaranas gives evidence to the fact 
that the exegetical function of cint(an)a is not limited to the assessment of a text’s proper mean¬ 
ing, but also covers critique of scriptural authenticity and authority (see LAMOTTE (1947: 218— 
222) and (1949); DAVIDSON (1990); POUSSIN (1980: IX, 246-248)). 

105 See McClintock (2002: 38-42) and ELTSCHINGER (2007b). 
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The connection between preksavat-purusa and the critique of authority can al¬ 
ready be found in Dharmakirti’s writings, most conspicuously in the following 
summary of his own position with regard to the authority of scriptures: 

‘Every [person] who wishes to act [religiously] as a rational agent and 
not by [mere blind] devotion examines [whether a given treatise] is an 
[authoritative] scripture or not[, thinking in the following way]: “May 
I be successful [in my endeavour], if I act after having leamt from [this 
authoritative scripture] what I ought to practice^ i.e. realise 106 ].” This 
[person indeed] acts with regard to [objects of] another [type, i.e. im¬ 
perceptible objects] on the ground of [a scripture’s] reliability on 
[perceptually and inferentially] ascertainable 107 [objects], because or¬ 
dinary practical activity usually [proceeds] that way. 108 But if one were 
to act by [first] inquiring into the [alleged trustworthy] person [himself], 
there would be no action at all, because such 109 [a person] is impossi¬ 
ble to recognise, but not because [we would] not accept [that such a 
person exists], for such [persons assuredly] speak the truth.’ 110 

However, the most striking expression of practical rationality is no doubt found in 
the entire career of the Bodhisattva itself. Driven by compassion, the Bodhisattva 
ultimately aims at alleviating other people’s suffering; but in order to do so, he will 
have to teach them the goal ( upeya ) and its means (iipdya):, now since he will not be 
able to teach correctly unless he has experienced updya and upeya himself, he sets 
about reflecting and meditating upon them in order to realise ( saksaplh ') them and 
hence remove his own suffering. To the best of my knowledge, we owe the first ex¬ 
plicit mention of the preksavat-(purusa ) in this context to Devendrabuddhi: 

‘To set about [practising] the means of removing his own suffering is 
[for the Bodhisattva] the only [method] suited to [strive for] the well¬ 
being of others. Thus, by putting [its] means ( updyartha ), i.e. its cause 
into practice, those who must be [religiously] trained ( v[a]ineya ) will 
reach the goal ( tad-upeyartha ). [But] for whom the goal and its cause 


106 According to PVSVT 396.19: anustheyam saksat-kartavyam artham. 

107 According to PVSVT 396.20: sakvam darsanam niscayah. 

i°8 pygyj 3 % 23: evam ity eka-desavisamvada-darsanenanyatrapravartanam. 

109 PVSVT 396.26: tasyapumsas tathd-bhutasya yathdrtha-darsanadi-guna-yuktasya. 

110 PVSV 110.3-8: sarva eva agamam anagamam vapravrtti-kdmo ’nvesatepreksd-purva-kari 
na vyasanena. api namanustheyam ato jhdt\’d pravrtto ’rthavan syam iti. sa sakya-darsanavisamvada- 
pratyavendnyatrdpi pravartate. evam-prdyat\’dl loka-vyavahdrasya. purusa-pariksaya tu pravrttav 
apravrttir eva. tasya tathd-bhutasya jnatum asakyatvbn nanisteh. tadrsam avitathabhidhanat. 
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remain imperceptible, it is [indeed] a difficult task to teach them, i.e. to 
correctly explain the goal and its cause to the living beings who ought 
to be instructed, because one who is ignorant of the way [to go] is not 
qualified to show the correct way [to others]. [Hence] one who wishes 
to teach living beings that very [goal] and its cause as they really are[, 
if he is] rational, first realises [them himself].’ 111 

The full-fledged version of this doctrinal complex can be found in Kamalasila, 
who harmonises broader Mahayanist concerns (here drawn mainly from the BoBh) 
and epistemological issues, thus often bringing Dharmakirti’s doctrinal background 
to light. In his commentary on TSa no. 3337(/8), Kamalasila argues strongly in fa¬ 
vour of the purposefulness ( arthitva ) and hence rationality of bhavana. But, con¬ 
trary to Devendrabuddhi, he does not restrict practical rationality to the commitment 
to Mahayana, but takes into consideration the (admittedly lower) motives ( nimitta ) 
that drive Sravakas and Pratyeka-buddhas in the direction of nirvana : 

‘And neither could [our opponent] say the following: “A [mental] cul¬ 
tivation that would result in a perceptual knowledge of the type [you 
assert] is not possible for anyone." [Our opponent would not be able to 
say this,] for he would [then] have to state the reason for [such] an im¬ 
possibility. ... Here, since the practice of a rational [person always] 
implies purposefulness, the reason for not engaging in [mental] culti¬ 
vation could be that [the mental cultivation of unsubstantiality] is not 
at all useful to anyone. ... First, among the [various reasons supposed 
to justify the fact that a rational person does not engage in mental cul¬ 
tivation], purposelessness is not established. Indeed, fear of samsara is 
the reason why those who are limited to the Awakening of the Hearers 
or [Buddhas-for-themselves] cultivate unsubstantiality: [their] thoughts 
being tormented by the suffering of birth etc., [and their] mind being 
terrified by samsara, they seek to calm it for themselves. But since [a 
person] to whom the goal and its cause [remain] imperceptible cannot 


111 PVP D54b5-7 = Q62a4-8, rather freely in order to avoid the commentarial style: Hid Hid 
kyi sdug bsnal rab 1u zi ba 7 thabs rtsom pa gan yin pa 'di Hid gzan gyi don dan rjes su mthun pa 
yin no II de Ita yin na thabs kyi don gan yin pa de 7 rgyu gan yin pa nan tan du byas pa las de 7' 
thabs las bynn ba'i don de gdul bva de dag gis ’thob par ’gyur ro II ... thabs bvun de rgyu Ikog 
gyur can no II sems can bstan par bva ba la de ’chad pa ste / thabs las byun ba dan de 7' rgyu 
phyin ci ma log par bstan par mdzad pa dka ’ ba yin te / lam mi ses pas phyin ci ma log pa 7 lam 
ston pa 7 skabs med pa 7 phvir / re zig rtogs pa dan Man pa Hid sems can mams la de Hid dan 
de 7 rgyu ji Itar gnas pa bzin du ’chad par bzed pas mnon sum du mdzad pa yin no II. 

PV T 2.132a. PW-Vibh 57, n. 2: na hy amarga-jno ’viparita-margopadese 'dhikriyate. 
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teach them [to others properly], the reason why the [Bodhisattvas] pro¬ 
ceed with the cultivation is compassion: having by nature, due to a 
specific gotra , the good of others as their sole delectation, they con¬ 
sider [this] world afflicted by the three sufferings of being conditioned 
etc.; suffering from its painfulness because they rely upon commisera¬ 
tion, they reject [all] self-interest; and considering all the [beings] who 
are caught in transmigration as themselves, they make the vow to 
come to their rescue.’ 112 


— 2.7 — 

On the level of the Epistemologists’ religious anthropology, the wisdom bom of 
(rational) reflection mirrors the concerns of a human ‘type’ who ideally has two prop¬ 
erties: first, his desire to commit himself to and engage in a religious path, second, 
his practical rationality. Although the Bodhisattva, driven by compassion and acting 
for the sake of living beings, typically incarnates this ideal (Devendrabuddhi), other re¬ 
ligious types such as Sravakas or Pratyeka-buddhas-to-be, albeit on an inferior level, 
are not denied those properties (Kamalaslla). Desire to engage as well as practical 
rationality command one to critically assess the truth of scriptures on the empirical 
level in order to maximise the probability of their trustworthiness in transempirical 
matters too. The four Noble Troths which form the core or principal point of the Bud¬ 
dhist teachings, stand critical analysis by means of valid cognition and especially by 
inference: ‘instrumental in [such] human goals [as nirvana]’, these Noble Troths can 
then be declared ‘worthy of exertionf, i.e. of repeated practice/cultivation].’ 113 

The Bodhisattva’s philosophical reflections at the eve of his long career form a 
second complex closely connected with cinta-mayiprajna. In a philosophical narra- 


112 TSaP K 871.12-15 and 872.1-7 = TSaP sh 1054.19-22 and 1055.14-20 (TSaP T D 'e 296a6-7 
and 296b6-297a2 P Ye 361 b 1 —2 and 362a3-7): na capy evarii sakyam vaktum—saiva tadrsi 
bhavand na kasyacit sambhavati, yd tathd-bhiita-pratyaksa-jhdna-phald bhaved iti, yato 'sambhave 
kdranam vacanlyam. tatha hi bhdvandyam apravoge sarvesam evanarthitvam ... kdranam bhavet, 
preksavatah pravrtter arthitaya vyaptatvat. ... tatra na tavad anarthitvam siddham. tatha hi 
ye tavaj jatyddi-duhkhotpidita-mdnasdh samsarad uttrasta-manasas tad-upasamam atmanah 
prarthayante, tesdm sravakadi-bodhaniyatanam samsarad bhayam eva nairbtmya-bhavana- 
nimittam. ye tu gotra-visesatprakrtyaiva para-hita-karancukabhiramdh samskdrddi-duhkhatd-tritaya- 
paripiditam jagad aveksya, krpa-paratantrataya tad-duhkha-duhkhinah svatmani vyapeksdm apcisya, 
sakaldn eva samsdrina atmatvenabhyupagatas tat-paritranaya pranidadhate, tesdm karundiva 
bhdvand-pravrtti-nimittam, paroksopeya-tad-dhetos tad-akhyanasya duskaratvat. 

113 According to PVSV 109.17 (purusarthopayogino ’bhiyog&rhasydvisamvaditvdt) and Kamaka- 
gomin’s comment thereon (PVSVT 395.17-18: purusarthopayoginah. purusartho nirvanam 
tatropayogah karanatvam sayasyasti tatha. ata evabhiyogdrhasydbhydsdrhasya ...). 
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tive, DharmakTrti relates how the compassionate Buddha-to-be rationally ascertains 
both the cause of suffering and the antidote to that cause, viz. the false view of Self 
and the perception(/realisation) of unsubstantiality respectively. But in so doing, the 
Bodhisattva rationally determines the four Noble Truths and hence the path of 
unsubstantiality that, once duly cultivated, will lead him to Buddhahood. Both doc¬ 
trinal structures lay strong emphasis on inferential analysis and ascertainment, the 
first one in the perspective of a critical appraisal of the already existent Truths, the 
second as the very means of their determination. In both cases, these Truths or 
unsubstantiality alone are made the object(s) of repeated practice, mental cultivation 
and exertion, i.e. of the counteracting path that leads ultimately to the definitive 
suppression of (passions together with their) traces. 

On a more theoretical level, these objects perfectly match the ones Dharmaldrti 
himself as well as his commentators associate repeatedly with the so-called percep¬ 
tion of yogins. That the cognition of (Buddhist) mystics can be termed a perception 
and hence a valid cognition is not due only to the bhavana' s securing a vivid image, 
but also to the fact that its objects have been subjected to rational investigation 
(pariksa, vicara etc.) and ascertainment ( niscaya, nirnaya, vyavasthapana, nidhyana 
etc.) at the yukti-cinta-mayi- level. As the commentators have it, the truth or non¬ 
belying character of the yogins ’ cognition consists in its being pramana-samvadin 
(Devendrabuddhi, Sakyabuddhi, Manorathanandin) or bearing upon pramana-(pari) 
suddharthas (Dharmottara). In the stage of rational reflection, pramanas (i.e. infer¬ 
ence) ascertain or determine the real aspects (impermanence, unsatisfactoriness, 
unsubstantiality, selflessness) of entities and hence provide the reflecting yogin's 
cognition with aspects and objects that contradict, oppose or counteract the super¬ 
impositions (Self, ‘one’s own’, pennanent etc.) ignorance as a generalised erroneous 
perception is responsible for. What the vogin does here is tantamount to the Bodhi¬ 
sattva’s rational identification of unsubstantiality as the antidote to sat-kaya-drsti. 
And what the vogin is intent upon is nothing other than a counteracting path that 
will enable him to remove the adventitious filth of passions and hence establish ‘his’ 
mind in its originally radiant and flawless condition. 

3. Concluding remarks 

Vasubandhu’s Sautrantika definition of cinta-mayi prajhd as vukti-nidhyana-jo 
niscayah testifies to his indebtedness to the Yogacara tradition (SrBh, BoBh, 
MSA[Bh] etc.), which understands cint(an)a as a rational appraisal-cum-examination 
(, tuland , upapariksd, vicara etc.) of scripture-based contents. Of the four yuktis re¬ 
sorted to by this tradition, the upapatti-sadhana-yukti is the only one endowed with 
a probative/demonstrative function: as a vyavasthapana sadhana (SrBh), this vukti 
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serves the function of establishing key Buddhist doctrinal contents ( anitvata, sunyata, 
ksanikatva, duhkhata, pratitya-samutpannata, para-loka, anatmata etc.) by means 
of pramanas (pratvaksa, anumana, aptagama ). In sharp contrast to the exegetical as 
well as soteriological purpose of cint(an)a, hetu-vidya possesses a strong polemical/ 
dialectical character, aiming as it does at defeating ( nigraha ) non-Buddhist opponents 
with the help of pramanas,', hetu-vidva is also traditionally assigned the apologetic 
and missionary function of defending ( dhdrana ) the Sad-dharma against outward 
hostility, converting non-Buddhists and strengthening the coreligionists’ faith 
(*prasada-sthapana). Although cint(an)a and hetu-vidya both give strong emphasis 
to pramanas,, they seem to have developed independently. This is in turn explain¬ 
able in terms of their meeting religious needs that must have been felt quite distinct. 
Sthiramati’s remarks may well testify to the fact that by the middle of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, the two structures and concerns started merging with one another, for the most 
part, I would suggest, not because of a growing awareness of their common resort to 
pramanas, but rather, with the collapse of the Gupta empire, because social, economi¬ 
cal and political factors made it necessary. Epistemological debate and the religious 
quest for exegetical and doctrinal certainty could no longer be kept separated as the 
communities faced an easily documentable hostility and concomitant lack of political 
and economical security. 114 This time coincides with the foundation of such central¬ 
ised institutions as Valabhi and Nalanda, which probably mirrors on the institutional 
level what (the Valabhi-based) Sthiramati testifies to on the doctrinal level. 

Dharmaklrti and his successors’ ideas are in close consonance with older accounts 
of cint(an)a and especially upapatti-sadhana-yukti, to which they assign the same 
function (cf. vyavasthapva in PVin) and the same contents (the real aspects of enti¬ 
ties, but also para-loka etc.). This consonance is best seen in two parallel but rhet¬ 
orically distinct doctrinal complexes in Dharmaklrti, viz. the theoretical/epistemo¬ 
logical depiction of vogi-pratyaksa, and the narrative account of the future Bud¬ 
dha’s first philosophical reflections. Moreover, the works of Dharmaklrti as well as 
those of Santaraksita or Kamalasila are remarkable representatives of the overlap 
between para-nigraha, sad-dharma-dharana and *prasada-sthapana on the one 
hand, and cint(an)a- like establishment of key Buddhist doctrinal contents on the 
other. Maybe some tentative explanations are necessary here. On the normative 
level of individual religious practice, no authority may substitute for a Bodhisattva’s 
and /or bhiksu{nt)'s beginning to reflect on scriptural contents (cf. BoBh: na para- 
pratyavo bhavati tesu yukti-pariksitesu dharmesu ) by means of reasoning. On a first 
institutional level, hetu-vidya- specialists probably did not encroach upon the juris¬ 
diction of the various competing dogmatists or adhyatma-vidya- specialists. On a 


114 


See Eltschinger (2007: 25-64). 
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second institutional level, however, /zefn-vu/vd-specialists now seem to be con¬ 
cerned with dialectics and epistemology as well as with apologetics and doctrinal 
elaboration; by creating some kind of ‘interface’ between outward pressure and 
competing doctrinal interests within, they attempted to shape and propagate the non¬ 
ritual part of a renewed Buddhist identity. Note should be made, however, that 
authors like Dharmaklrti and KamalasTla maintained the traditional clear-cut dis¬ 
tinction between the polemical precincts of hetu-vidya, to which they denied any 
soteriological value whatsoever, and the salvational aims of cint(an)a. One is of 
course free to consider whether these authors’ playing down of epistemology (!) 
bears sincere testimony to their beliefs or was rather a concession imposed on them 
by the dominating institutional concerns. 
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The ‘Principle of True Nature’ ( dharmata-yukti ) 
as a Justification for Positive Descriptions of Reality 
in Mahayana Buddhism 1 

KL AU S -DIETER MATHES 


When looking for a suitable topic for my contribution to the seminar on logic and 
belief in Indian philosophy, I quickly settled on the Tattva-dasaka of Maitrlpa (ca. 
1007-ca. 1085) 2 , in which reality is not only ascertained to be neither existent nor 
non-existent, on the basis of common Madhyamaka logic, but also equated with 
luminosity as directly experienced in the samadhi of realising reality as it is (yatha- 
bhuta-samadhi). Ultimately, there is of course only one reality for Maitrlpa, but 
descriptions of it differ depending on one’s approach: while reality escapes any 
category (ontological or otherwise) in analysis, it can be described in a more posi¬ 
tive way on the basis of direct experience. 3 Madhyamaka analysis can and should be 
questioned on logical grounds, but the positive descriptions of reality as luminosity 
and the like must be first believed in, and can be verified by becoming a successful 
yogin or Buddha oneself. 4 


1 Improvements to my English by Philip H. Pierce (Nepal Research Centre, Kathmandu) are 
gratefully acknowledged. 

2 Tatz (1994: 65). 

3 See MATHES (2006: 210-220). 

4 This is clear, for example, from the Anunatvapurnatva-nirdesa (as quoted in the Ratna- 
gotra-vibhdga-xyakhya on stanza 1.1), RGW, p. 2.8-11: tathdgata-visayo hi sariputra ayam arthas 
tathagata-gocarah[.\ sarva-sravaka-pratyeka-buddhair api tdvac chdriputra ayam artho na sakyah 
samyak sva-prajnaya \jnatum va] a drastum vd pratyaveksitum va b prdg eva bala-prthag-janair 
anyatra tathagata-sraddhd-gamanatah. sraddha-gamaniyo hi sariputra paramdrthah. paramartha iti 
sari[putra\ sattva-dhator etad adhivacanam .—‘ Sariputra, this [ultimate] meaning is the [cognitive] 
object of the Tathagata; it comes under the range of the Tathagataf’s awareness], Sariputra, it cannot, 
to start with, be known, seen or examined correctly even by Sravakas or Pratyeka-buddhas on the 
basis of their own insight, much less by fools and ordinaiy people, unless they (i.e. Sravakas, 
Pratyeka-buddhas, fools and ordinary persons) realise it by faith in the Tathagata. Sariputra, that 
which must be realised by faith is the ultimate. Sariputra, “ultimate” is an expression for the 
[Buddha]-element in sentient beings.’ [‘‘Not readable in B (2a2) (several aksaras are broken 
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To grasp reality correctly is thus not only a philosophical discipline, but also a 
crucial soteriological pursuit. The long history of Mahayana Buddhism in India has 
witnessed a host of different views on what reality precisely is. For the Madhyamikas 
it is the emptiness of all phenomena, while for the Yogacaras it is the mind empty of 
duality (to give only the generally accepted descriptions for the two main traditions 
in Mahayana). Whatever tenet was maintained, it is safe to say that nobody ever 
considered reality to be self-evident to ordinary sentient beings. 

Thus reality must be either determined logically (usually to be something which is 
‘free from mental fabrications’ ( nisprapanca )) or experienced directly in advanced 
yoga practices that mainly rely on non-conceptual types of insight. The latter ap¬ 
proach enables, besides the defmiens nisprapanca or emptiness, such positive de¬ 
scriptions of reality as found in the sutras of and commentaries on the third dharma- 
cakra (i.e. the Yogacara works, the Ratna-gotra-vibhaga and so forth). The division 
of the Buddhist doctrine into three sets or ‘wheels’ ( cakra ) of teachings was pro¬ 
vided its chief doctrinal support in the Samdhi-nirmocana-sutra, and became neces¬ 
sary in order to accommodate the philosophical tenets of the Mahayana schools 
within mainstream Buddhism. The Yogacaras in particular felt compelled to resolve 
the tensions they observed between the Abhidharma ontology of momentary ‘factors 
of existence’ ( dharmas) and the Prajnaparamita’s emptiness of all dharmas (these 
two forming the first two dharma-cakras ) by restricting emptiness to what has been 
wrongly projected onto the dharmas. A similar approach can be found among the 
proponents of a Buddha-nature ( tathagata-garbha ) in all sentient beings. * * * 5 

The reaction to such interpretative strategies was mainly twofold. While some 
Madhyamikas, such as Candrakirti (seventh century CE), refuted the Yogacara and 
Tathagata-garbha doctrines and dismissed their henneneutics (which concluded that 
the third dharma-cakra has definitive meaning), Kamalasila (ca. 700-750) 6 tried to 
show that the last two dharma-cakras do not contradict each other. Within such latter 
traditions, the differences between the second and third dharma-cakra were explained 
by distinguishing an analytical from a direct approach to one and the same reality. 7 

Positive descriptions of reality must at first simply be believed in, but the believer 
eventually acquires the means of verifying them as he progresses along the path. In 
other words, one has to trust a yogin that reality has the nature of luminosity, in the 


away); A is not available. The gap is filled in according to the Tibetan. See also TAKASAK1 (1966: 

143). b B (2a2) reads mva; A is not available. De Jong (1979: 567) suggests reading va without a 

following danda .] 

5 For a detailed explanation of the three dharma-cakras see MATHES (1996: 155-163). 

6 Nakamura (1987: 281). 

7 Such a strategy can be discerned, for example, in ’Gos Lo tsa ba gZhon nu dpal’s commen¬ 
tary on the Ratna-gotra-vibhaga-vyakhya. See MATHES (2008: 375-377). 
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same way as one trusts a scientist that gamma rays reveal their nature of being both 
a wave and matter when hitting gold atoms in the Compton Experiment; with a 
laboratory of one’s own one can then verify this. It is such a trust or belief in the 
true nature of the factors of existence ( dharmata ) or reality that led to the coining of 
the ‘principle of true nature’ ( dharmata-yukti ). 

Dharmata-yukti is the last in a group of four yuktis, which are as follows: (a) the prin¬ 
ciple of dependence ( apeksa-yukti ), (b) the principle of cause and effect ( karya-karana- 
vukti), (c) the principle of proving on the basis of feasibility ( upapatti-sadhana-yukti ), 
and (d) the principle of true nature ( dharmata-yukti ). s In the Mahayana-sutralamkara, 
stanza 19.45, the four yuktis respectively correlate to (a) correct mental engagement, 
(b) the right view accompanied by [its] fruit, (c) analysis based on valid cognition, and 
(d) the inconceivable. g In his bhasya on MSA 19.45 Vasubandhu comments: 

‘A proper presentation of principle [explains its] fourfold [nature]: The 
principle of dependence, the principle of cause and effect, the principle 
of proving on the basis of feasibility, and the principle of true nature... 

The principle of dependence is correct mental engagement on the three 
yanas. Since the correct, supramundane view arises in virtue of that, 
that is, from that precondition, the principle of cause and effect is the 
right view accompanied by [its] fruit. The principle of proving on the 
basis of feasibility is an investigation on the basis of direct and the 
other types of valid cognition. The principle of true nature is an incon¬ 
ceivable subject. For the true nature is established and not some¬ 
thing to be worried about—[worries] such as “From which cor¬ 
rect mental engagement does the right view arise?” or “Is the 
abandonment of defilements because of that the fruit?”’ 10 

While the first three principles are more or less based on logical analysis, dharmata- 
yukti is considered to be a principle in the sense that reality is of a given nature 


s See MSABh, p. 168.5-12. 

9 MSA 19.45, p. 167.24-25: 

yonisas ca manas-karah samyag-drstih phalanvita / 
pramdnair vicayo ’cintyarii jheyam yukti-catustavarii II 
10 MSABh, p.168.5-12: yukti-prajhapti-vyavasthanam catur-vidharh. apeksa-yuktih. karya- 
karana-yuktih. upapatti-sadhana-yuktih. dharmata-yuktis ca. ... tatrapeksa-yuktis trisv apiyanesu 
yoniso-manas-kdrah. tam apeksya tena pratyayena lokottarayah samyag-drster utpaddt. karya- 
karana-yuktih samyag-drstih saphala. upapatti-sadhana-yuktih. pratyaksddibhih pramanaih 
pariksa. dharmata-yuktir acintyam sthanam. siddha hi dharmata na punas cintya. kasmdd d 
yoniso-manas-karat samyag-drstir bhavati. tato va klesa-prahdnam phalanx ity evam-adi. 
a According to Levi’s emendation, see BHATTACHARYA (2001: 14). 
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which can be as inconceivable as the fact that the building blocks of the universe do 
not only behave like billiard balls but also like waves, something which is difficult 
to grasp on purely logical grounds, but must be accepted as a result of experiments. 

In the presentation of the four vuktis in the Samdhi-nirmocana-sutra, dharmata- 
yukti is taken in the following way: 

‘Whether Tathagatas appear [in this world] or not, because the factors 
of existence ( dharmas ) must abide [in their true nature ( dharmata)] 
this very abiding in the sphere of dharmata (i.e. the dharma-dhatu ) is 
the principle of true nature ( dharmata-yukti). ,u 

In his Tikd on the Samdhi-nirmocana-sutra (Peking Tanjur No. 5517), Yiian-ts’e 
(613—696) 12 explains that dharmatd-yukti implies the fact that things have a certain 
nature throughout beginningless time, just as fire burns, water moistens and wind 
moves. 13 

In the Tathdgata-garbha-sutra we find a passage similar to the dharmata-yukti 
passage in the Samdhi-nirmocana-sutra. The true nature is here taken as the Buddha- 
nature in all sentient beings: 

‘Son of a noble family, the true nature (dharmata) of the factors of 
existence is this: whether Tathagatas appear [in this world] or not, 
these sentient beings always possess the Buddha-nature.’ 14 

Asanga 15 comments: 

‘This true nature is here principle, argument and method: by virtue of 
which (i.e. true nature) this (i.e. contents of perception) is this way (i.e. 
an accurate realisation of mind), and not otherwise. Everywhere it is 
precisely the true nature which is what is relied upon, 16 the principle 
underlying an “accurate realisation” [and] a “correct knowledge” of 


11 SNS, p. 158.29-31: de la de bzhin gshegs pa mams byungyang rung I ma byungyang rung 
ste / chos gnas par bva ba ’i phyir chos nvid dbvings gnas pa nyid gang yin pa de ni chos nyid kyi 
rigs pa yin no /. 

12 A disciple of Hsiian-tsang, see STEINKELLNER (1989: 233). 

13 Powers (1994: 369). 

14 As quoted in ROW, p. 73.11 — 12: esa kula-putra dharmdnam dharmata. utpdddd va 
tathagatanam anutpadad va sadaivete sattvas tathagata-garbha iti. 

13 For the sake of convenience, I simply follow the Tibetan tradition here in ascribing the 
Ratna-gotra-vibhaga-vyakhya to Asaiiga. 

16 DRSM rten, D rtogs, NP rtog. Given Skt. pratisarana, the reading must be rton [po], which 
is, moreover, the lectio difficilior. 
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mind. The true nature is inconceivable and unthinkable; it must rather 
be simply believed in.’ 17 

To sum up, the true nature is taken as either luminosity (Yogacara) or the Buddha- 
nature (Tathagata-garbha-sutra and Ratna-gotra-vibhaga). In justification of this it 
is claimed that reality is simply of such a nature. This must be believed in, and can 
be verified when one eventually becomes a Buddha. 

In his commentary on the above-quoted passage from the Ratna-gotra-vibhaga, 
’Gos Lo tsa ba gZhon nu dpal (1392—1481) makes it clear that the possibility to see 
the similarity between the mind of sentient beings and the dharma-kdya of the 
Buddhas (i.e. the Buddha-nature of all sentient beings) is established by dharmatd- 
vukti and not by a direct cognition obtained on the basis of familiarity with the con¬ 
tent of inferences: 

‘Well then, one may ask, whether such a seeing is one that has become a 
direct [cognition] by virtue of first realising [what the Buddha-nature is] 
through an inferential valid cognition based on the principle of proving 
on the basis of feasibility ( upapatti-sadhana-yukti ), and [then] becoming 
continuously used to it (i.e. to the content of the inferential cognition); or 
whether it is a seeing that [occurs] without any special reason, [that is,] 
adventitiously? It is neither a seeing based on [the principle of] proving 
on the basis of feasibility nor a seeing without reason. It is a seeing based 
on the principle of true nature (dharmata-yukti). ’ 18 

In other words, reality cannot be ascertained as luminosity or the Buddha-nature 
on logical grounds, for the simple reason that such a nature remains inconceivable 
even for somebody who relies on inferential valid cognitions. This leaves us with 


17 RGVV, p. 73.12-16: ydiva casau dharmata sdivdtra yuktir yoga upayaif. yayaivanf evditaf 
syat. anvatha naivaitaf syad iti. sarvatra dharmataiva pratisa(text:sa)ranam. dharmataiva yuktis 
citta-nidhyapanaya citta-samjndpanaya. sa na cintayitavya na vikalpayitavyd[. afdhimoktavyeti. 
[ a Johnston inserts after updyah, against B (38a3), parvdyah (A is not available), but neither the 
Tibetan nor the Chinese has an equivalent for parydyah. See TAKASAK1 (1966: 295, n. 8). b According 
to DE JONG (1979: 575). c According to B (38a3); Johnston reads in both cases eva tat. d TAKASAKI 
(1966: 296, n. 14) inserts kevalam tv, but the unemended phrase (that is, without TAKASAKl’s 
insertion, but an additional danda) is also found in SrBh, p. 377.6.] 

1S DRSM, p. 431.13-6: 'o na de Itar mthong ba de dang por ’thad pas sgrub pa’i rigs pa la 
brten nas rjes su dpag pa 7 tshad mas rtogs te de 7 rgyun goms par byas pa las mngon sum du gyur 
pa zhig gam / rgyu mtshan chen med par glo bur da mthong ba zhig yin zhe na / ’thad pas sgrub 
pa la brten nas mthong ba yang ma yin / rgyu mtshan med par mthong ba yang ma yin te / chos 
nyid kyi rigs pa la brten nas mthong ba yin no l. 
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the path of the yogin, which starts with direct valid cognitions right from the begin¬ 
ning (as described in Sahajavajra’s commentary on TD 7cd). 19 

One might object that working with direct cognitions right from the beginning 
does not reveal the luminous nature of reality either, for everybody has direct cogni¬ 
tions—for example, in the first moment of perceiving visual forms—without experi¬ 
encing their luminous nature. A similar objection is raised in Santaraksita’s 
Madhyamakalamkara, stanzas 73: 

‘Now, since the nature of it (i.e. a vase etc.) is directly manifest 
By virtue of its having been realised, 

Why is it that unwise persons 

Do not similarly realise the nature (dngos po ) 20 of entities?’ 21 

The point here is that a direct cognition is non-conceptual and thus free from reifi¬ 
cations and denials. Ordinary people should thus realise the object of a direct per¬ 
ception exactly as it is (in the context of the Madhyamakalamkara, as being empty 
of its own-being, which is emptiness that corresponds to luminosity in the Tattva- 
dasaka). Santaraksita refutes this objection in stanza MA 74: 

‘[In fact] they do not. Having a burdensome [mind]-stream without 
beginning, 

They are overpowered by [their habit of] of imagining entities as real; 

Therefore no living beings 

Directly realise it (i.e. the nature of entities).’ 22 

In other words, even though direct perceptions enable the seeing of objects as they 
are, these sense data are immediately processed under the distorting influence of mental 
imprints. In his commentary on these two stanzas (MA 73-74) gZhon nu dpal explains: 

‘Moreover, [ordinary direct perception] is not very amazing. Even though 
the shapes of a vase, an ox and so forth, which are devoid [of any univer¬ 
sal properties] of oxness and so forth, are clearly seen, those who have a 


19 See MATHES (2006: 219-220). 

20 Mi pham explains in his dBu ma rgyan rtsa ’grel, 383: dngos mams kyi dngos po as: dngos 
po mams kyi dngos po 'am ngo bo yin lugs. 

21 MA, p.244.10-13: 'o na de ni rtogs gyur pas H de yi rang bzhin mngon sum phyirll mi 
mkhas mams kyang dngos mams kyi // dngos po ’di 'dra cis mi rtogs / . 

ICHIGo (1985: 244) introduces this and the following two stanzas (MA 73-75) in the following 
way: ‘By whom and how is the absence of intrinsic nature in all dharmas understood?' MA 73-74 
are given the subtitle: ‘Emptiness ( siinyatd) and unwise people’. 

22 MA, p. 246.9-12: ma yin thog med rgyud lei bar II dngos por sgro btags dbang bvas pas II 
de phyir srog chags thams cad kyis II mngon sum rtogs par mi ’gyur ro /. 
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mistaken understanding, [viewing as they do things] according to the 
traditions of Kapila, Kanada and the like, do not perceive [them] in this 
way (i.e. as being empty of universal properties). Thus all sentient beings 
possess a knowledge of [direct] appearances [even] on the basis of not 
having ascertained natural emptiness. Nevertheless, owing to the confu¬ 
sion which has arisen throughout beginningless time, ascertainment is 
lacking. It is like the Saihkhyas and others, who possess a knowledge [of 
things] which clearly appear to be devoid of real universal properties, 
and still a [corresponding] ascertainment does not arise [in them].’ 23 

In the epistemological tradition of Dignaga and Dharmaklrti, reality consists of 
specifically characterised phenomena or particulars {sva-laksana s), which are the 
object of direct valid cognition, but usually unreal universals are projected onto 
these particulars and this leads to a distorted knowledge of reality. This is most clear 
from Pramana-varttika-karika 1.68—70:" 

‘The other form is concealed 

By [thought’s] own form—[imputed] by the intellect, 

Which, [while] basing itself on different entities, 

Reflects a single object. 

Through [such] a concealing [thought] 

The concealed manifold objects appear—even though discrete in 
themselves— 

As if they were not different entities. 

In some form [suggestive of a universal property]. 25 

Under the constraint of [such] thinking on the part of it (i.e. the intellect), 

[This] universal is [then] declared to be [something] existent. 

It does not exist in any ultimate sense. 

As imagined by that [intellect].’ 26 


23 DRSM, p. 57.8-13: gzhan yang ’di ni ngo mtshar mi che ste / ’di Itar bum pa dang ba lang 
nyid la sogs pas dben pa 7 ba lang la sogs pa 7 dbyibs gsal bar mthong yang I ser skya dang / 
gzegs ma spyod pa la sogs pa 7 lugs kyis bio gros phyin ci log tu gyur pa dag de Itar rtogs par mi 
byed do II zhes sems can thams cad la rang bzhin stong pa nyid ma nges pa las snang ba 7 shes pa 
ni vod la / de yod kvang thog ma med pa nas byung ba 7 ’khrul pas nges su mi Iter ba ni grangs 
can la sogs pa la spyi dngos po has dben pa 7 gsal bar snang ba 7 shes pa yod kyang nges pa mi 
skye ba bzhin no /. 

24 The numbering follows STEINKELLNER (1977). 

23 Even though concrete entities (i.e. particulars) are completely different from each other, certain 
entities can cause a perception whose image is the same. Such an image is usually mistaken for the 
concrete entity itself (see Frauwallner (1932: 264-5) for a discussion of these stanzas). 
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gZhon nu dpal’s commentary on these three stanzas is as follows: 

‘To a conceptual knowledge governed by direct cognition that takes in 
different entities, such as sandalwood and nyagrodha [trees], there ap¬ 
pears the fonn of a single universal called “tree”, into which all distinctive 
features of a tree are gathered. When it appears, one thinks that that form 
is external, and clings to the existence of a single object universal. Even 
though such objects do not relate to a single universal, the latter’s non¬ 
existence becomes obscured by the thought’s own form, and the 
[concrete] entities that are trees are looked upon as something not differ¬ 
ent from the single entity of the universal “tree”. Since a great number of 
sentient beings possess such thoughts, the existence of universals is pro¬ 
claimed in accordance with the ideas of the many. The intellect which 
harbours the form of a universal “tree” thus corresponds to the apparent 
[truth], concealing as it does the ultimate. Such a universal [form] of 
trees is a mere convention, but apart from that it does not exist in any ul¬ 
timate sense. To sum up, it may be said that the universal [called] “tree” is 
imputed to the set of trees taken as the basis of imputation.’ 27 

In other words, the initial non-conceptual moments in the process of ordinary per¬ 
ception cannot lead to a soteriologically relevant realisation of reality as long as 
one’s mind is engaged in the usual process of false imagining. It goes without say¬ 
ing that in the eyes of the Madhyamikas it is not only the adherence to a notion of 


26 PV 1.68-70 (ed. Gnoli(1960: 38.11-6)): 

para-rupam sva-rupena yaya samvriyate dhiyd / 
ekartha-pratibhasinya bhavan asritya bhedinah II 
taya samvrta-nanarthcdf samvrtya bhedinah svayam / 
abhedina ivabhanti bhdvd rupena kenacit II 
tasya abhipraya-vasat samanyam satprakdrtitam / 
tad asat paramarthena yatha samkalpitam taya II 

[ d Manorathanandin reads °-nanatvah, which is supported by the Tibetan tha dad pa nyid (see the 
PV edition of Miyasaka (1972: 124-5)). My translation is based on Gnoli’s edition.] 

27 DRSM, p. 57.20-26: tsan dan dang nya gro dha sogs dngos po tha dad pa mthong ba 7 mngon 
sum gyis drangs pa 7 rtog pa 7 shes pa la shing gi khvad par de dag gang du ‘du ba 7 shing zhes pa 7 
spyi gcig gi mam pa shar zhing / de shar na mam pa de phyi rol yin snyam nas don gyi spyi gcig pa 
zhigyod par ’dzin to / de 'dra ba 7 don la spyi gcig pa med kyang medpa de rtog pa rang gi mam pas 
bsgribs nas shing gi dngos po mams shing gi spyi 7 dngos po gcig tu tha mi dad par mthong la / rtog 
pa de 'dra ba sems can shin tu mang ba la vod pas mang po 7 bsam pa dang mthun par spyi yod pa 
skad du bsgrags so II de bas na shing spyi 7 mam pa can gyi bio ni kun rdzob ste dam pa 7 don la 
sgrib byed yin pa 7 phyir ro II de Ita bu 7 shing gi spyi de ni tha snyad tsam las dam pa 7 don du med 
de / don bsdu na shing gi tshogs pa gdags gzhir byas nas shing gi spyi ’dogs so zhes bya ba yin no /. 
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really existing universals which distorts one’s perception of reality, but also the ad¬ 
herence to particulars, for both particulars and universals lack an own-being. gZhon 
nu dpal makes the following claim: 

‘Likewise, all imputations that a nature of entities exists are made on 
the basis of different parts. All perceptions of permanence, such as the 
thought that “The man of last year is this one [here]”, are merely im¬ 
putations relating to different earlier and later parts. Therefore, 
[whereas] Dharmaklrti [applies this critique] only to how universals 
are [wrongly] imputed to be real, it is applied in the Madhyamaka 
treatises to assertions concerning particulars as well, and [then] it is 
determined that all entities are without their own-being.’ 28 

Coming back to our principle of true nature: it has been shown why an ordinary 
conceptual mind does not experience reality as luminosity or the Buddha-nature (as 
taught in the teachings of the third dharma-cakra). Luminosity cannot be inferred 
by an inferential valid cognition, nor can it be ascertained on the basis of the first 
moments of a direct valid cognition. In this context it is of interest, how the Third 
Karmapa Rang byung rdo rje (1284-1339) defends his definition of apparent truth 
as being mere appearances in the Zab mo nang don gvi rang ’grel. Rang byung rdo 
rje claims that even though the duality of a perceived object and a perceiving sub¬ 
ject does not exist, something appears which is not deceptive. In response to the 
objection that these mere appearances would then be the ultimate truth, he clarifies 
his understanding of the ultimate truth: 

‘These [mere appearances] are presented as the expressible ultimate 
( parydya-paramartha ), whereas the ultimate truth [here] is that which 
is related to the principle of the true nature ( dharmata-yukti ), [namely] 
the natural emptiness previously mentioned while presenting the eight¬ 
een great [types of] emptiness.’ 29 


28 DRSM, p. 58.23-26: zhes gsungs pa Itar dngos po’i ngo bo yod snyam du btags pa thams 
cad cha tha dad pa la btags shing / na ning gi mi de ’di ’o snyam pa la sogs pa 7 rtag par 'dzin pa 
thams cad ni snga phyi ’i cha tha dad pa la btags pa kho na yin pas chos kyi grags pas spyi dngos 
po bar btags pa ’i tshul de kho na dbu ma 7 bstan bcos mams su rang gi mtshan nyid du 'dod pa 
mams la yang sbyar nas dngos po thams cad rang bzhin medpar gtan la phab bo / . 

29 Rang byung rdo rje: Zab mo nang don gvi rang ’grel: 63a5-6: ’di yang mam grangs kyi don 
dam par bzhag pa yod mod kyi / chos nyid kyi rigs pa 7 rjes su ’brel pa dag ni stong pa nyid chen 
po bco brgyad kyi mam par bshad pa 7 rang bzhin stong pa nyid sugar smos pa de nyid don dam 
pa 7 bden pa yin no / . 
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In other words, the principle of true nature does not refer here to a correct perception 
of phenomenal reality (which yields apparent truth), but to the fact that the ultimate is 
of a given nature. Although its emptiness can be inferred on logical grounds, other 
aspects of it, such as luminosity, can only be verified after abandoning all wrong pro¬ 
jections onto reality and the underlying process of false imagining. This is described in 
the Nirvikalpa-pravesa-dharani, for example, and referred to by Maitrfpa and Saha- 
javajra in the context of directly realising the luminous nature of reality. 30 


Conclusion 

The positive descriptions of the ultimate in the third dharma-cakra are mainly 
justified on the basis of the principle of true nature. This principle is not taken to 
stand in contradiction to the analytic approach of the second dharma-cakra, the 
latter being viewed indeed as a possible preparation for overcoming false imagining, 
which is a necessary condition for experiencing reality as it is. Since reality is thus 
beyond the reach of an ordinary intellect, one has to believe that it is of a certain 
nature, and that one will eventually experience it this way. 
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Tsong kha pa on the Three Times: 
New Light on the Buddhist Theory of Time 

HIROSHI NEMOTO 


1. Introduction 
— 1.1 — 

For Buddhist philosophers, time is not a substance existing apart from entities 
such as colour/form, sound and so on. In the Abhidharma-kosa time, not being enu¬ 
merated in the list of seventy-five factors ( dharma ), is considered to be a nominal 
designation of conditioned phenomena ( samskdra ).’ In the Abhidharma-samuccaya 
it is included in the list of non-associated compositional factors ( viprayukta-samskara ) 
and is not posited as a substantial entity but rather as a nominal designation of a causal 
stream ( hetu-phala-prabandha-pravrtti ). 2 Not surprisingly, Madhyamikas deny that 
time is intrinsically existent, as is shown by such texts as the Mula-madhyamaka- 
karika (Chapter 19) and Catuh-sataka (Chapter 11). 

While denying the substantiality or intrinsic nature of time, however, Buddhist 
philosophers admit time divisions: the future, present and past, in terms of conven¬ 
tional experience. For otherwise one could not account for the recollection of past 
events, for the law of karman and transmigration, for the fact that previous karmic 
actions are responsible for our present experiences and so on. In fact, we can find 


I wish to express my sincere gratitude to Prof. Tom Tillemans for his helpful remarks re¬ 
garding an earlier version of this paper. 

1 AKBh 212.13-14 (cf. POUSSIN (1937: 135)): kalo nama ka esa dharmah. samskara-pari- 
dipanadhivacanam etat .—‘What is this dharma called “time”? It is a nominal designation indi¬ 
cating samskarasd). AKBh 180.23: kalpam kim-svabhavah.panca-skandha-svabhavah. —‘What is 
the essence of kalpa ? [It has] the essence of being five aggregates.’ 

' ASi 19.8-9: kalah katamah. hetu-phala-prabandha-pravrttau kdla itiprajnaptih. —‘What is 
time? It is a designation indicating the continuous succession of causes and effects.’ 
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the definitions of the three times given in Buddhist texts such as the Madhyanta- 
vibhaga, Abhidharma-samuccaya and Catuh-sataka-tlkd? 

Turning to Tibetan Buddhism, we notice that Tsong kha pa bio bzang grags pa 
(1357-1419), who flourished in Medieval Tibet and founded the dGe lugs pa sect, 
develops the Buddhist theory of time in an original way. He is unique, we have to 
say, in that he thinks that Prasangika-Madhyamikas assert that all the three times 
(dus gsum ga) are effective things ( dngos po ), that is, future, present and past things 
are equally capable of producing their effects. While it may be a challenging task to 
discuss whether and how Prasangikas actually express such an idea, this paper fo¬ 
cuses upon Tsong kha pa’s own view of time which he presents in his rTsa she Tik 
chen (Chapter 19), as well as in the mNgon sum le 'u 7 Tikka, a memorandum of his 
lecture on the Pramana-varttika 3, compiled by his prominent student mKhas grub rje 
dge legs dpal bzang po (1385-1438). His unique interpretation of the idea of time, we 
may say, has had a great influence on later dGe lugs pa scholars to this day. 3 4 

Tsong kha pa seems to have formed his own view of time by considering how the 
views of time accepted by the Sautrantika, Yogacara and Madhyamika schools dif¬ 
fered from that of the Vaibhasika school. Thus the purpose of this paper is first to 
consider his exposition of the Vaibhasika’s view on time and then to examine his 
understanding of the view of time accepted by the other three schools. 


2. Tsong kha pa on the Vaibhasika’s view of time 

— 2.1 — 

As is generally known, Vaibhasikas, alias Sarvasti-vadins, advocate the doctrine 
that factors exist as real entities ( dravya ) in the three time periods of future, present 
and past. Sautrantikas, on the other hand, argue that there is no future nor past and 
that factors exist only in the present. Such a divergence of opinion had already been 
known in Tibet before the arrival of Tsong kha pa. mChims ’jam pa’i dbyangs 
(13c.) says the following: 

‘Therefore, it is also stated by Acarya Purnavardhana as follows: 
“Those who admit the existence of [an entity in each of] the three 
times are Sarvasti-vadins; those who admit the existence of present 


3 See MAVBh 47.8-11 (ad MAV 3.20cd), AS! 22.25-23.5 (=AS 2 21.8-22), CST 171b6—7. 
Cf. rTsa she Tik chen, 197a3 ff. 

4 For example, Sras bsdus grwa, an elementary textbook used at Drepung Gomang Monastery 
(’bras spungs sgo mang grwa tshang), devotes to the topic ‘Three Times’ (dus gsum) one chapter, 
in which Tsong kha pa’s view is propounded. 
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things as well as that of past things which have not brought about ef¬ 
fects are Vibhajya-vadins; and those who admit that [only] present 
things exist are Sautrantikas”.’ * * * 5 

mChims ’jam pa’i dbyangs already knew in this way that there is a divergence of 
opinion about the existence of a thing in the three time periods. According to him, in 
the Sarvasti-vadins’ view future, present and past things are equally existent; in the 
Vibhajya-vadins’ view past things which have not yet brought about effects and 
present things are existent; in the Sautrantikas’ view only present things are existent. 
It is natural to assume that Tsong kha pa must have been aware of such a difference 
of opinion among Buddhist schools concerning the existence of the three times. 

— 2.2 — 

Tsong kha pa summarises the Vaibhasika’s theory of time as follows: 

‘Vaibhasikas establish each [entity], e.g. a sprout, [as existent] in all of 
the three temporal periods. By doing so, they [intend to] say that a 
sprout exists even when the sprout has not yet come about and even 
when the sprout has passed away. They say the same thing about other 
entities also.’ 6 

Tsong kha pa points out here that, in the Vaibhasika system, every entity is re¬ 
garded as existing in each of the three temporal periods. This means that a single 
sprout, for example, continues to exist and remains constant throughout the three 
temporal periods. In Vaibhasikas’ view, consequently, a single sprout can be estab¬ 
lished not only as a present sprout but also as a future sprout and a past sprout. Of 
course, this does not mean that a single entity can at the same time be a future thing, 
a present thing, as well as a past thing; for Vaibhasikas do accept time divisions. On 
the question of how the three times are distinguished from one another, there are 
four different views among Vaibhasikas: According to Dharmatrata the three times are 


J mDzod ’grel mngon rgyan, 513.19-22 (cf. AKLA Chu. 112b4—5): de 7 phyir slob dpon gang 

spel gyis kyang / dus gsum ga yod par smra ba dang / da Itar ba dang ’das pa ’bras bu ma bskyed 

pa yod par smra ba dang / da Itar bvung ba yod par smra ba mams ni go rim bzhin du thams cad 

yod par smra ba dang / mam par phye ste smra ba dang / mdo sde pa yin no zhes bshad do II 

6 rTsa she Tik chen, 198a3^4 (cf. Samten—GARFIELD (2006: 400)): bye brag tu smra ba 
mams myu gu la sogs pa re re la dus gsum gsum du ’jog pas myu gu ma ’ongs pa dang 'das pa 7 
dus su yang myu gur yod par ’dod de dngos po gzhan la yang de Itar ’dod do II 

Comp, the parallel passages in mNgon sum le’u’i Tikka, 24b2 and sTong than chen mo, 
180a3^i; cf. CABEZON (1992: 307). 
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distinguished in terms of a change in nature ( bhavanvathika ); according to 
Ghosaka, in terms of a change in characteristic ( laksananyathika ); according to 
Vasumitra, in terms of a change in state ( avasthdnyathika ); and according to Buddha- 
deva, through their mutual difference in state of affairs ( any a th a nya th ika). 7 According 
to Tsong kha pa, however, all Vaibhasikas should accept that an entity exists even 
when it has not yet come about and even when it has passed away. This is precisely 
what the three times theory advocated by Vaibhasikas claims. 

3. Tsong kha pa 

on the Sautrantika, Yogacara and Madhyamika’s view of time 

— 3.1 — 

Tsong kha pa, basing himself on such Indian Buddhist treatises as the Madhyanta- 
vibhaga, Abhidharma-samuccaya and Catuh-sataka-tika, attempts to grasp the point 
made by Sautrantikas, Yogacaras and Madhyamikas (including both Svatantrikas 
and Prasangilcas), saying: 

‘Such being the case, the ceased sprout is the past sprout; the non- 
arisen sprout is the future sprout; the sprout which has arisen but 
which has not yet ceased is the present sprout. Therefore, with refer¬ 
ence to three times, one has to take into consideration the following re¬ 
spective times of an entity like a sprout: the time of having ceased, that 
of having not yet arisen and that of having arisen but not yet ceased.’ 7 8 

What Tsong kha pa means to say is as follows. First, when a sprout has ceased, it 
no longer exists; instead, there exists a ceased sprout (myu gu zhig pa). We should 
notice that the ceased sprout is not the sprout itself which has ceased ( zhig pa ’i myu 
gu). The sprout which has ceased is what existed before and what is hence not cur¬ 
rently existent. The ceased sprout, on the other hand, refers to the state of the 
sprout’s having ceased, which is considered to be existent. It is such a state of the 
sprout that is said to be ‘a past sprout’ ( myu gu ’das pa). Secondly, when a sprout 


7 See rTsa she Tik chen, 198a4-b8 (cf. SAMTEN—GARFIELD (2006: 400—401); AKBh 296.9- 
297.3 ad AK V 26ab) and sTong thun chen mo, 180a4-b3; cf. CABEZON (1992: 307-308). 

8 rTsa she Tik chen , 197b6-198al (cf. SAMTEN—GARFIELD (2006: 400)): de Itar na myu gu 
zhig pa ni myu gu ’das pa 7 dus dang myu gu ma skyes pa ni myu gu ma ’ongs pa 7 dus dang myu 
gu grub nas ma zhig pa ni myu gu da Itar ba 7 dus yin pas / dus gsum char yang myu gu la sogs 
pa 7' dngos po de 7 zhig pa dang ma skyes pa dang skyes nas ma zhig pa 7 dus gang yin pa de la 
rtsi ba yin gyi /... Comp, the parallel passages in mNgon sum le’u’i Tikka, 25b6-26al and sTong 
thun chen mo, 183a5—b 1 ; cf. Cabezon (1992: 311). 
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has not yet arisen, it does not exist; instead there exists a non-arisen sprout (myu gu 
ma skyes pa). Here again, we should notice that the non-arisen sprout is not the 
sprout itself which has not yet arisen (ma skyes pa 7 myu gu). The sprout which has 
not yet arisen is what will exist later and hence is not currently existent. The non- 
arisen sprout, on the other hand, is the sprout’s state of having not arisen, which is 
considered to be existent. And such a state of the sprout is said to be ‘a future 
sprout’ (myu gu ma ’ongs pa). Thirdly, when a sprout has come into existence but 
has not yet ceased, the sprout itself is spoken of as ‘a present sprout’ (myu gu da Itar 
ba). In this case, there is no need to posit any factor other than the currently existent 
sprout as a present sprout. 9 

This is how Tsong kha pa explains the view of time held by the Sautrantika, 
Yogacara and Madhyamika schools. The points he wishes to emphasise are (1) that 
in the three schools’ view a sprout is regarded as existent only when it is in the pres¬ 
ent state; (2) and that in their view a future sprout is not the sprout which will come 
about, nor is a past sprout the sprout which existed before. Of these two points, the 
first point is in stark contrast to the Vaibhasika school’s view that a single sprout 
continues to exist and remains constant throughout the three temporal periods. 

—3.2 — 

Of the second point, Tsong kha pa goes on to say: 

‘That which does not exist at the present moment when a speaker is in 
the process of using temporal language can nonetheless be said to be 
present (lit. ‘is not said to be non-present’), because the [moment at 
which the speaker is making a statement] is the present [only] in rela¬ 
tion to the speaker.’ 10 


9 The same idea is expressed by dKon mchog ’jigs med dbang po (1728-1791) who defines 
the three times as follows: ‘The past is defined as the factor of another thing’s having ceased in its 
second moment after its own time [i.e. the moment at which it is existent]. The future is defined as 
the factor of another thing’s having not yet arisen due to the incompletion of conditions within the 
context of a certain place and time even though causes producing it exist. The present is defined as 
that which has arisen but has not yet ceased.’ (Grub mtha' rin phreng, 144.6-10: dngos po gzhan 
zhig rang grub dus kyi skad cig gnyis par zhig pa 7 cha de ’das pa 7 mtshan nyid / dngos po gzhan 
zhig skve ba 7 rgyu yod kyang rkyen ma tshang ba 7' dbang gis yul dus ’ga ’ zhig tu ma skyes pa 7' 
cha de ma ’ongs pa 7 mtshan nyid / skyes la ma ’gagpa da Itar ba 7 mtshan nyid /). 

10 rTsa she Tik chen, 198al-2 (cf. Samten—Garfield (2006: 400)): dus kyi tha snvad byed 
pa pos brjod bzhin pa 7 da Itar ba 7 dus su med pa la da Itar ba ma yin par smra ba ma yin te de ni 
brjodpa po de la Itos pa 7 da Itar ba yin pa 7 phvir ro II Comp, the parallel passage in mNgon sum 
le’u 7 Tikka, 26a 1-2 and sTong thun chen mo, 183b 1—b2; cf. CABEZON (1992: 311). 
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This statement requires clarification. According to Tsong kha pa, the word 
‘present’ has two different senses. First, the word is used in the sense of the moment 
at which a person makes a statement about a certain entity. For example, when a 
sprout has not yet arisen, one may say: ‘A sprout does not exist in the present.’ We 
may say that this is just the way we use the word ‘present’ from a commonsensical 
point of view. 11 Tsong kha pa, however, rejects such a way of using the word. Fie, 
instead, defines the present as the state of having arisen but not yet ceased, which is 
not distinct from the thing in that state. In his view, consequently, even the object 
which will arise tomorrow is regarded as present, for the object satisfies the condi¬ 
tion of being present in the sense that it will be in the state of having arisen tomor¬ 
row. For example, when one speaks of the sprout which will be in the state of hav¬ 
ing arisen tomorrow, one may say: ‘It is a present sprout’, instead of saying: ‘It is a 
future sprout.’ What is, then, a future sprout? As we have seen, the future is defined 
as a thing’s state of having not arisen. Therefore, such a state of the sprout of tomor¬ 
row, today, yesterday, and so on, is spoken of as a future sprout. In the same man¬ 
ner, the object which existed yesterday is regarded as present. For example, when 
one speaks of the sprout which was in the state of having arisen yesterday, one may 
say: ‘It is a present sprout’, instead of saying: ‘It is a past sprout.’ What is, then, a 
past sprout? The past, under Tsong kha pa’s definition, is a thing’s state of having 
ceased. Therefore, such a state of the sprout of yesterday, today, tomorrow, and so 
on, is spoken of as a past sprout. 

Tsong kha pa thus rejects the view that the present time is established in terms of 
a speaker’s perspective. From his standpoint, both the sprout of yesterday and that 
of tomorrow are ever present and never become past or future. We can recognise 
from these things that he takes the fact of the sprout being present as an unchanging 
truth. 12 


11 We may recall that Bertrand RUSSELL (1940: Chap. VII) considers the words ‘past’, ‘present’ 
and ‘future’ to be ‘egocentric particulars’, the denotation of which is relative to the speaker. 

12 Interestingly enough, gSer mdog pan chen Shakya mchog ldan (1428-1507), who argues 
against Tsong kha pa, seems to hold the view that the three times are established in terms of a 
speaker’s perspective. He defines the three times as follows: ‘The present is defined as that which 
has arisen but which has not elapsed at the present moment. This is illustrated by the harvest of 
this year. The past is defined as that which, in general, has arisen and then has gone away at the 
present moment. This is illustrated by the harvest of last year. The future is defined as that which, 
in general, has not yet arisen even though causes producing it exist. This is illustrated by the har¬ 
vest of next year.’ ( dBu ma mam nges, Ba. 13b5—6: da Itar gyi dus su skyes zhing thal ma zin pa 
de / da Itar ba 7 mtshan nyid / mtshan gzhi ni da lo 7 lo thog Ita bu 'o II spyir skye mvong zhing da 
Itar gyi dus las gzhan du song ba de / ’das pa 7 mtshan nyid / mtshan gzhi ni / na ning gi lo thog 
Ita bu ’o II spyir 'byung ba 7 rgyu vod cing ma byung ba de / ma 'ongs pa 7 mtshan nyid / mtshan 
gzhi ni / sangphod kyi lo thog Ita bu 'o II ). 
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— 3.3 — 

Let me stress again that, as Tsong kha pa understands it, in the view of the three 
schools in question the sprout which will exist is not a future sprout; and the sprout 
which existed before is not a past sprout. Tsong kha pa distinguishes the sprout of 
tomorrow from a future sprout and the sprout of yesterday from a past sprout. In his 
view, the sprout of tomorrow, called ‘that which will come about’ (’ong rgyu), is 
considered to be the sprout’s present state which has not yet come about; and the 
sprout of yesterday, called ‘that which would cease’ (zhig rgy’u), is considered to be 
the sprout’s present state which once existed. Let us consider the following remarks: 

‘On account of this, we speak of the past king Maha-sammata as a pre¬ 
sent person (lit. a present entity). This means that the king Maha- 
sammata is a present person at his own time. And further, what will 
occur tomorrow is [said to be] a present entity since what will occur 
tomorrow is a present entity at its own time.’ 13 

This might be explained as follows. A thing’s own time (rang dus) is the moment 
at which the thing is existent, before which it has not arisen and after which it will 
cease. That something is a present entity at its own time means that it exists at such 
a moment. Consequently, when one uses the expression ‘the sprout of tomorrow’, if 
one intends to imply that the sprout will exist tomorrow, one may speak of it as a 
present entity in the sense that the sprout is tomorrow’s ‘present’ sprout; and simi¬ 
larly, when one uses the expression ‘the sprout of yesterday’, if one intends to imply 
that the sprout existed yesterday, one may speak of it as a present entity in the sense 
that the sprout is yesterday’s ‘present’ sprout. What all this shows is that the sprout 
which exists at any particular moment should always be described as present irre¬ 
spective of when the statement concerning the sprout is made. 

In everyday linguistic usage also, we can describe the sprout of yesterday as the 
present by using a past tense, as we say: ‘The sprout was present’; and similarly, we 
can describe the sprout of tomorrow as the present by using a future tense, as we 
say: ‘The sprout will be present.’ But we should notice that Tsong kha pa, while 
analysing the expression of time, does not introduce the notion of verb tense at all. 
The fact of the sprout being present, as we have seen, is considered to be an un¬ 
changing truth. Accordingly, unlike in the case of ordinary language, the sprout is 


13 mNgon sum le’u'i Tikka, 26a2M: rgyu mtshan ’di nyid kyis na ’das pa’i rgyal po mang pos 
bkur ba da Itar ba 7 dngos po yin par smras pa ni rgyal po mang pos bkur ba ’i rang dus na da Itar 
ba 'i dngos po yin pa 7 don dang / sang nyin dngos po da Itar ba yin pa ’ang sang nyin rang dus na 
dngos po da Itar ba yin pa 7 don yin no II 
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always described as present by using an atemporal verb ‘is’ (yin), as it is said: ‘The 
sprout is present’ (myu gu da Itar ba yin). Mutatis mutandis for the future and past. 
The non-arisen sprout and the ceased sprout are always described as future and past, 
respectively, by using the atemporal verb, as it is said: ‘The non-arisen sprout is 
future’ (myu gu ma skyes pa ma ’ongs pa yin), and ‘The ceased sprout is past’ (myu 
gu zhig pa ’das pa yin). We may say that Tsong kha pa is thus trying to formulate 
all statements concerning the three times in an atemporal fashion. 

4. Concluding Remarks 

As shown above, Tsong kha pa, while explaining the view of time shared by the 
Sautrantika, Yogacara and Madhyamika schools, makes a unique interpretation of 
the idea of the three times. According to him, the future is not that which will come 
about, but a thing’s state of having not arisen; the past is not that which existed be¬ 
fore, but its state of having ceased; and the present is the thing which is in the state 
of having arisen at the moment at which it exists. Consequently, from his viewpoint, 
the words ‘future’, ‘present’, and ‘past’ are used to refer to such objects without 
depending on the context in which their utterance is made. It is interesting that, 
identifying the three states of an entity with the three times, he ends up with the 
existence of the three times. This is along the line where he holds that Prasangika- 
Madhyamikas claim that the three times are effective things. 
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The Bodhi-cary avatar a and Its Monastic Aspects: 
On the Problem of Representation 

KAORU ONISHI 


1. Introduction 
— 1.1 — 

Santideva, the author of the Bodhi-caryavatara (henceforth abbreviated BCA), is 
considered to have been active sometime between the mid-seventh century and the 
mid-eighth century. 1 If we are to believe the legendary accounts, he composed the 
BCA as a monk-scholar at the monastic university ( maha-vihara ) in Nalanda. 2 3 At 
the time of Santideva, Nalanda was one of the main maha-viharas that came to be 
the centres of Buddhist monastic life in India. Nalanda was so prosperous and pres¬ 
tigious that many monks from various regions of India, Tibet, and China wanted to 
come and study there. 1 According to Xuanzang, who studied in Nalanda for six 
years (630-635 CE), 4 there were several thousand monks at the ‘Nalanda 


I would like to thank Professor Robert Sharf (The University of California, Berkeley), Pro¬ 
fessor Donald Lopez and Professor Luis Gomez (both, The University of Michigan) for their 
helpful comments and suggestions on earlier versions of this paper, although of course I am solely 
responsible for any surviving errors. 

1 According to BHATTACHARYA (1926: XXIII), the terminus a quo is suggested from the fact 
that Yijing, who left India in 695 CE, does not mention Santideva in his ‘Record’ ( Nanhai jigui 
naifazhuan); the terminus ad quem is drawn from the fact that Santaraksita, who visited Tibet in 
743 CE, quotes two stanzas from the BCA (1.10 and 7.28) in his Tattva-siddhi. See PEZZALI 
(1968: 38; de Jong (1975: 163, 179-80); Seyfort Ruegg (1981: 82). Also see Bendall (1992: 
III-VI), who, earlier than Bhattacharya, suggests that the terminus a quo is the middle of the sev¬ 
enth century and the terminus ad quem is 800 CE, depending mostly on the accounts of Taranatha. 
Cf. SCHIEFNER (1869: 161-164). 

2 Obermiller (1932: 162-63). Also see Chimpa-Chattopadhyaya (1970: 217), and 
SCHIEFNER (1869: 162-166). 

3 Dutt (1962: 331-32). 

4 Li (1959: 105, 120). 
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sahgharama '', 5 Yijing, having stayed there for ten years (675-685 CE), also reports 
that there were more than three thousand monks and that there were eight halls and 
three hundred apartments in the monastery, for it was difficult for them all to as¬ 
semble in one place. 6 We can imagine a highly organised and institutionalised 
community from these accounts. 

The Buddhist monastic community 7 had, from early on, been regulated by the mo¬ 
nastic codes: vinaya. It was the vinaya that prescribed the rules of discipline as well 
as rituals and behaviours of monks. The vinaya remained valid for the monastic 
communities regardless of whether they belong to ‘Hinayana’ or ‘Mahayana’. 8 
Santideva, who is believed to have been a ‘Mahayana monk’, was very well aware 
of the vinaya regulations and seems to have respected them, which we know from 
his direct mention of Pratimoksa rules in the BCA. 9 And it is most probably in this 
local, cultural, and historical context that the BCA was produced by Santideva. 

— 1.2 — 

The BCA 10 has been very popular in Western Buddhist scholarship. This is proba¬ 
bly one of the texts most often rendered into Western languages throughout the his- 


5 Beal (1884: 170). 

6 TAKAKUSU (1966: 154). 

7 The word that refers to a Buddhist community in the broadest sense is sangha, which in¬ 
cludes fully ordained monks and nuns (bhiksulbhiksuni), male and female novices ( sramanera / 
sramanerT), and laymen and laywomen (upasakalupasika). Sangha as a whole, which can be trans¬ 
lated as ‘Buddhist community’, therefore, does not mean monastic community; however, the 
monks, nuns and novices constitute the community that is distinctive from lay people in terms of 
their social status. This community, which can be called ‘ sangha ’ in the narrow sense of the word, 
can be conceived of as monastic; they left home and became wanderer (parivrdjaka ) or live in 
temporary retreats ( avasa ), or, later, they lived in monasteries ( vihara ) or cave dwellings (guha). 
See Collcutt (1987: 41-44) and Gomez (1987: 57-60). 

8 We do not know whether a monk could be called definitively Hinayana or Mahayana. Even 
if it was possible to somehow distinguish them, we do not know exactly how or to what extent this 
distinction was made. 

9 ISHIDA (1993) details the correspondence between the stanzas and the Pratimoksa rules. To¬ 
gether with other evidence, he suggests a hypothesis that the revision from Dunhuang version to 
the canonical version is a part of monachising process of the text. 

10 The first Sanskrit edition of the text was published in 1889 by MlNAYEFF, based on three 
manuscripts, two now in London and another in his possession. This edition was reproduced by H. 
P. Shastri in 1894 but it is said to be full of mistakes (Kanakura (1958: 244)). Based on two 
more manuscripts, now in Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale, Devanagarl 78 and Burnouf 98), la 
Vallee POUSSIN edited the text, along with Prajnakaramati’s Pahjika, from 1901 to 1914, which I 
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tory of Buddhist Studies." The introductions to these translations, and other numer¬ 
ous remarks on the BCA, show that this work has been read in various manners: it 
was once called a ‘book of religious ardour ( enthusiasm ) and propaganda’ (la Vallee 
POUSSIN (1892)); Kern (1989: 11) defined it as a ‘poem breathing a truly pious 
spirit.’ In their subtitles to their translations, BARNETT (1959) and SCHMIDT (1923) 
characterised it as a ‘manual of Mahayana Buddhism’ and a ‘Buddhist didactic 
poem ( Lehrgedicht ) of the seventh century’, respectively. MURTI (1980: 101) said 
that the BCA and the Siksa-samuccaya are ‘our chief sources for the Madhyamika 
path of spiritual realisation’; SEYFORT RUEGG (1981: 82-83) claimed that it pre¬ 
sented ‘the mystical aspects of Madhyamaka thought’, but should be read as ‘a 
philosophical treatise’ rather than a ‘religious and devotional poem’. 

What is striking, however, is that most of these translators, as well as other schol¬ 
ars, have ignored its monastic aspects, which are especially evident in chapters five 
and six. It is only recently that its monastic character has been explicitly recognised 
and acknowledged. GOMEZ (1995: 183) emphasised its monastic elements, such as 
ritual, demeanour, and monastic rules, by attributing importance to ‘precepts’ 12 . Fur¬ 
ther, in the ‘General Introduction’ to a recent English translation (CROSBY-SKILTON 
(1995)), WILLIAMS (1995: xi) imagines, based on the BCA, Santideva’s everyday 
life in a monastery, which serves as an indication of its monastic provenance. The 
translators are also well aware of the monastic context of the BCA. 13 Despite this, 


believe remains the best edition so far. V.S. Shastri (=Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya) also pub¬ 
lished an edition, together with the Tibetan translation, in 1960, probably based on the above- 
mentioned H.P. Shastri’s edition and perhaps revised depending on la Vallee Poussin’s edition. 
Also in 1960, VAIDYA published another edition based on a manuscript in Nepalese script (all 
stanzas in ten chapters and Panjika on the first nine chapters) and another in Maithill script 
(VAIDYA used this for the stanzas and Panjika of the ninth chapter); cf. KANAKURA (1958: 243- 
245); VAIDYA (1960: VII-VIII); PEZZALI (1968: 47-56); WALLACE (1997: 145-151). 

11 There have been two translations in French (from Sanskrit), two in German (from Sanskrit), 
eight in English (from either Sanskrit or Tibetan or both), one in Italian (partial), one in Spanish, 
one in Estonian. The BCA has been rendered into non-Western languages as well: two in Japanese 
(one from Sanskrit, one from Tibetan); one in each of four modern Indian languages—Hindi, Gu¬ 
jarati, Marathi, and Bengali; one in Mongol and Oirat (Kalmuk). Cf. Vaidya (1960: x); PEZZALI 
(1968: 63-5); BATCHELOR (1994: 58); WALLACE (1997: 145-151). 

12 It is noteworthy that he presents selected passages from the BCA under the title of 
‘Mahayana Liturgy’. Here, he also mentions the problem of circulation or usage of texts, which 
has rarely been asked, noting that the BCA was very popular ‘at least in monastic circles, during 
the later Mahayana period in India’ (1995: 184). 

13 The translators repeatedly mention the importance of its monastic context. For example, 
CROSBY-SKILTON (1996: xxviii) say: ‘Particularly pertinent to Santideva’s work was the devel¬ 
opment of the monastic university at Nalanda, where it is said that he lived as a monk during the 
period at which he composed the Bodhicarydvatara.' Also see pp. xxvii, xxix, and xxxv. 
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perhaps because this translation is published as one of ‘World Classics’, the translators 
still try to present the BCA as a book not only for monks but also for lay people. 14 

In this paper, I consider how and why the BCA’s monastic aspects had been 
largely neglected until recently and why its monastic characteristics tend to be un¬ 
derrepresented still today. In other words, I address the problem of cultural repre¬ 
sentation, which has been recently raised in Buddhist Studies—e.g. in ALMOND 
(1988), TUCK (1990), Schopen (1991), Lopez (1996)—reflecting the recent devel¬ 
opment of other fields, notably history and literary studies. Although there have 
been numerous translations of the BCA, there is no critical research on the interpre¬ 
tations of the BCA as cultural representation. This essay would be the first contri¬ 
bution that links the BCA to a broader discussion about the question of the produc¬ 
tion of knowledge in Buddhist Studies. 


— 1.3 — 

Before starting to discuss how the BCA has been represented and why its monas¬ 
tic aspects have been ignored, however, I should make it clear what I mean by 
‘monastic’. The word ‘monastic’, when referring to people, generally means people 
living in a religious community who lead disciplined lives. Monasticism can be de¬ 
fined by its unique combination of social status, specific discipline, ritual and be¬ 
haviour. The monastic leaves his lay household and dwells in a ‘new’ sacred home. 
His special status and self-identification are usually presented by his clothing, daily 
schedule, diet, all of which are distinctive from those of ordinary lay people. The 
monastic observes specific discipline, or monastic codes, in order to attain his re¬ 
ligious goals. The monastic discipline also serves as the monastic identification by 
prescribing certain rituals and normative behaviours. 11 ' Bearing in mind this general 


14 In their comment on the monastic rules in the fifth chapter, Crosby-Skilton (1996: 33) note: 
‘Yet although Santideva uses the terms of the monastic discipline, he is not merely quoting rules 
which must be obeyed mechanically. By emphasising that this code of discipline is a means of devel¬ 
oping mindfulness, in a sense he is bringing these rules to life, both for the monks, for whom they 
may have become banal from familiarity, and for the layman who has no obligation to observe them. 

... and in this way implies the primacy of practice and attainment over and above mere clerical hier¬ 
archy and formalism’ [my emphasis]. The prototype of this kind of view can be found in la Vallee 
Poussin’s introduction to his translation of chapter five; see la Vallee POUSSIN (1896: 308). WILLIAMS 
(1995: xxvi), too, says: ‘Though it was composed in India over a thousand years ago by a Buddhist 
monk for himself and a few like-minded friends, even allowing for the verses concerned with a Bud¬ 
dhist monastic environment, the Bodhicaryavatdra nevertheless presents us with a series of brilliant 
meditations directly relevant to our own present lives’ [my emphasis], 

15 Cf. Weckman (1987: 35-41). 
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usage of the word ‘monastic’, I will here use the word ‘monastic aspects’ to refer to 
these elements that are found in a text written by a monk, not by a lay person, com¬ 
posed for monks, not for lay people, and produced in a monastic community rather 
than in a lay community. In other words, monastic aspects are the features of a text 
as a product of monastic life. And, although the BCA is precisely this kind of work 
with many of these ‘monastic’ elements, it is these aspects that have received little 
attention in the study of, and in the production of knowledge about, the BCA. 

2. Representations of the Text 

The BCA has been represented in various manners but it would be useful, just for 
our discussion’s sake, to classify these portrayals into four models according to their 
presupposed orientations: (1) a doctrinal history model, (2) a spirituality model, 
(3) a philosophy model and (4) a way of life model. I should note, however, that 
these models have been historically influenced by, and ideologically connected 
with, each other. I will discuss the representatives of these models basically in 
chronological order, but we should keep in mind that most ‘portraits’ of the BCA 
represented by a translator have elements of two or more models. 

2.0. Four Models 

— 2.1 — 

The first model sees the BCA from the perspective of the history of doctrines as 
an exemplar of thought as opposed to religious practice. La Vallee POUSSIN’s 
(1892) introduction to his first translation of the BCA (only chapters I—IV, and X) is 
an example of this strain; since his arguments presented there have influenced many 
other introductions, I will examine his introduction in greater detail. 

La Vallee Poussin’s introduction consists of three parts: (1) general Introduction; 

(2) Santideva and the composition of the BCA according to Taranatha’s history; and 

(3) Religious doctrine of the BCA. In the first part, he says that ‘from the point of 
view of ideas and religious impression the BCA is similar to Bhagavad-gita as a re¬ 
ligious and philosophical song’, and states that ‘several chapters are devoted to 
metaphysical discussions of the school.’ 16 After having explained the meaning of its 
title, he defines the BCA as a ‘book of religious ardour ( enthusiasm ) and propa- 


16 POUSSIN (1892: 68-69). It is not very clear what he means by 'the school’, but it probably 
means ‘Mahayana Buddhism’ because he does not mention Madhyamika before this sentence but 
says that the BCA is the most interesting and suggestive ‘panni les textes Bouddhiques du Nord’ (68). 
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ganda’, for, according to him, ‘all the flames of pious thought are expressed in it 
nobly and sincerely.’ La Vallee POUSSIN (1892: 69) further maintains: 

‘We know the name of its author and the time of its composition, there¬ 
fore, it is possible to construct the history of religion in India through the 
study of the dated document and through the history of the sects.’ 

Here we can see his excitement about a document of which he thought he could 
know the date somewhat precisely; at the same time, however, we must note that he 
is particularly interested in placing the BCA in ‘the history of sects’ ( I'histoire des 
sectes), showing his personal inclination to the analysis of the different sects. 17 But 
it is not of course just a matter of personal preference. La Vallee Poussin’s assump¬ 
tion that we can reconstruct the history of religion in India by tracing the history of 
sects is of great significance in thinking about the representation of the BCA in the 
West. This presupposition most probably comes from the nineteenth-century Zeit¬ 
geist: historicism, which is concerned primarily, if not solely, with the reconstruc¬ 
tion of historical, objective, and therefore universal ‘facts’. This historicist orienta¬ 
tion led to the idea that the analysis of the doctrines of different sects can constitute 
the major part of the study of religion. We should not overlook that it is this idea, 
represented by la Vallee Poussin, that has played a key role in creating the privi¬ 
leged status of the ninth chapter in the research history of the BCA. After all, la 
Vallee POUSSIN (1898) published the Sanskrit edition of chapter nine of the BCA, 
with the corresponding section of the Panjika, before he published the complete 
edition of all nine chapters of the Panjika. 

In the second part, la Vallee Poussin tries to place Santideva in the lineage of schol¬ 
ars at Nalanda by utilising secondary sources—mostly Chinese texts. 18 But he does not 
even mention Nalanda’s local situation as a monastic university, despite the fact that 
we can see it, albeit indirectly, in Taranatha’s accounts la Vallee POUSSIN (1892: 72- 
5) introduces in the following part. This omission of the local context shows that he is 
only interested in ‘universal’ thoughts that are supposedly constructed from a phi¬ 
lological reading of written texts. La Vallee Poussin only summarises the ‘legend’ 
told by Taranatha and does not reflect upon the implication the legend carries. In 
other words, he deals with the legend only as a quasi-historical account, which he 
uses as external evidence to support his ‘reconstructed’ ideas, and does not fully 
consider the meaning of the legend in Indo-Tibetan tradition itself. Many other trans- 


17 DE JONG (1987: 45) says: ‘He preferred to analyse the views of the different schools. No 
scholar has contributed more to our knowledge of Buddhist Abhidharma than La Vallee Poussin.’ 

18 La Vallee POUSSIN (1892: 70) acknowledges three books as his sources: (1) Bouddhisme by 
Ryoon Fujishima, (2 ) Buddhisme II by H. Kern (Jacobi’s translation), and (3) Minayeffs arti¬ 
cle (?): ‘La doctrine du salut dans le Bouddhisme posterieur’ (source unidentified). 
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lators follow la Vallee Poussin and, in almost the same manner, give a summary of 
the Tibetan historian’s account in their introductions (e.g. Finot, Schmidt). 

In the third part, la Vallee Poussin first declares that the BCA ‘expounds the doc¬ 
trine of Salvation’ and is ‘not a philosophical treatise but a vivid and sincere exhor¬ 
tation.’ What is surprising is that, for him, ‘philosophical treatise’ means ‘certain 
Buddhist works, the Dhamma-pada for example and the works of Southern 
(Buddhism) in general.’ La Vallee POUSSIN (1892: 75) then goes on to the compari¬ 
son of them with the BCA and claims: 

‘These Pali treatises are completely unaware of the confidence of the 
faithful in its master, love and faith. In a word, it is Bhalcti that char¬ 
acterises the Northern Buddhism and the Hindu religions (les religions 
hindoues).' 

The subtext here is of course the dichotomy between Hinayana and Mahayana 
Buddhisms. It is originally an emic categorisation with highly polemical intentions, 
but, in the West, it was generalised to become a framework for conceiving Bud¬ 
dhism as an object of study. In this framework, Hinayana and Mahayana came to be 
considered sharply distinctive from each other with little overlaps, which we know 
is no longer true. This is obviously a result of too much emphasis on the doctrinal 
history in which the contention between the two is most evident. 19 Thus, while ‘Pali 
Buddhism’ is restricted by ‘philosophical’ doctrines, la Vallee POUSSIN (1892: 77) 
maintains, we find in the BCA a ‘living and warm religion.’ And he concludes his 
discussion by noting as follows: 

‘Now we know that the doctrine of salvation, which is the core (le tout) 
of Buddhism, appears to us very differently in the books of Pali and in 
the books of Northern Buddhism. ... Buddhism sometimes assumes the 
character of philosophy and morality without God. This is the doctrine of 


19 In his article, ‘Mahayana’, la Vallee POUSSIN (1908-1926: 330-31) begins his ‘Definition 
and Description’ by noting that ‘[i]n order to define Mahayana, we must first notice certain char¬ 
acteristics of the Hinayana.’ He then lists five points that he thinks define Hinayana: (1) the doc¬ 
trine of salvation, which he calls a ‘perfectly coherent mysticism’ with ‘philosophical’ and 
‘ethical’ dogmas; (2) the method of salvation, which, he notes, cannot be practised ‘except by a 
person who observes ... ‘morality’ and, what is very important, ‘a person who practises conti¬ 
nence ... as a Buddhist monk’; (3) the view on Buddha, who is ‘very different from other saints’; 
(4) the place of ‘devotion ( bhakti )’ in the cult of the Buddha, which is ‘useful and recom¬ 
mended ..., as penance ( tapas ) is, but is not essential’; (5) teachings on ‘how to be re-bom in 
heaven, in the world of Brahma .’ In contrast with these characteristics of Hinayana, la Vallee 
Poussin argues that Mahayana consists of three elements: (1) the practice of the virtues (pdramitas) of 
a bodhisattva or future Buddha; (2) the wisdom or knowledge of vacuity; (3) devotion. 
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Southern Buddhism, which became popular in the West ( en Occident ). It 
sometimes assumes the character of ardent religion ( religion enthousi- 
aste). This is Northern Buddhism with countless deities, tutelary 
Buddhas, and benevolent Bodhisattvas.’ (1892: 82) [My emphasis]. 

Nevertheless, as the title of the third part, ‘religious doctrine’, shows, most of his 
argument there consists of ‘doctrinal’ and ‘soteriologicaP issues such as views on 
Buddha and nirvana and the philosophies of Yogacara and Madhyamika found 
mostly in the ninth chapter. On account of these almost exclusively doctrinal discus¬ 
sions, it should be noted, la Vallee Poussin came to the above conclusion. Even 
though he says that the BCA is not a ‘philosophical treatise’, he still perceives it 
only from the perspective of Buddhist doctrines, excluding the elements of religious 
practice that would have indicated the monastic context of the BCA. He published a 
complete translation of the BCA in 1906 and 1907 but again never explicitly men¬ 
tioned its monastic aspects in his introduction. 

La Vallee Poussin, however, was by no means indifferent to, nor of course igno¬ 
rant of, Buddhist monastic rules. On the contrary, he was well aware of the fact that 
Santideva refers to the Pratimoksa rules in the BCA, which we know from the foot¬ 
notes in his translation (1906-1907) and his introduction to the translation of chap¬ 
ter five (1896) that was published between the two above-mentioned translations. 20 
la Vallee POUSSIN (1896: 308) notes: 

‘Bodhicarydvatdra is a sort of Vinaya or Dhannasastra for the use of 
Buddhists: we read in the fifth chapter the series of precepts of a prac¬ 
tical nature, (on the manner of eating, of sitting, of gesturing) (91, 92, 

94, 95), general advice on purity, the rule which orders that one avoid 
what is disapproved of in society (93). The ascetic must have a smiling 
face, he must speak gently and clearly; he looks at creatures in the 
face, his step is silent, he encourages good people.—All these prac¬ 
tices are dominated by a constant concern about “the purification of 
thought (pensee )”: ... To realise this essential “ vrata ” (see 16, 18) one 
must read the books of Dharma (98).’ 21 

But, at the same time, la Vallee POUSSIN (1896: 308) maintains that: 


It is not all clear to me why he published this chapter separately. 

21 He has a footnote to this passage: ‘We must not forget that the practice is an inferior means 
of salvation: if intelligence is not illuminated by the supreme truth, nothing serves for taking vow 
of Bodhi and for observing the rules of conduct (rien ne sert de former voeu de Bodhi et d’observer 
les regies de vie) ... ’ 
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‘Santideva does not address the Bhiksus, members of a religious order 
with regular Pratimoksas, but the lay Bodhisattvas, the faithful of a 
broader Church (see sl.93). ’ 

The verse in question (5.93) does not talk about rules to address ‘the lay Bodhi¬ 
sattvas ’ but about monastic codes laid down for ascetic monks, however. 22 As la 
Vallee Poussin himself explains, the second half of the verse is simply ‘the rule 
which orders that one avoid what is disapproved of in society.’ And the context of 
the verse makes it clear that ‘one’ here means an ‘ascetic’ ( vati). 23 Still, as is evident 
in his discussions on ‘religious doctrines of Bodhicaryavatara’, la Vallee Poussin 
assumes that Mahayana is entirely different from Hinayana. And this assumption 
comes from his conception that ‘the core of Buddhism’ is ‘the doctrine of salvation’. 
It thus seems that his limited interests in the doctrinal history prevented him from 
recognising the fact that these verses in chapter five are the rules for ascetic monks. 
He must have thought that he should present the BCA as an exclusively Mahayana 
text that is distinctive from Hinayana texts. 24 

— 2.2 — 

The second model emphasises the ‘spirituality’ of the Bodhisattva practice. The 
examples are Louis FlNOT’s (1920) introduction and Auguste Barth’s (1893) re¬ 
mark that compares the BCA to the Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis. FlNOT 


22 BCA 5.93 reads: 

naikanya-striya kuryad ydnam syanam asanari i / 
lokdprasddakam sarvam drstva prstva ca varjayet II 

‘One should neither walk nor lay down nor sit down with any one women. By 
knowing and asking all the things that are considered disturbing by common peo¬ 
ple, one should avoid them. ’ 

I have not identified the rule in Prdtimoksa corresponding to 93 cd, but Ishida (1993: 8-9) 
points out that we can find the elements in 93ab in more than one Pratimoksas. Cf. la Vallee 
Poussin (1901-1914: 149). Also see Crosby-Skilton (1995: 163, a note to 5.93b). 

23 We find explicit references to yati twice (5.21 and 5.73). If you look at only the verse 5.93, 
it is not entirely impossible to take it as an exhortation to ‘ascetise’ lay people. But chapter five as 
a whole makes this interpretation very unlikely. Cf. ROBINSON (1965-66). 

24 In the introduction to his edition of the ninth chapter of the BCA and Adikarma-pradipa, la 
Vallee POUSSIN (1898: 1-161) opposes the views of the so-called Pali school, represented by 
Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, that only the Pali canon can be the source for the ‘historical’ study of 
Buddhism. He maintains that ‘Pali Buddhism’ is a narrow doctrinal system and Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, which the BCA represents as a new text of the time, can provide much richer religious 
ideas. Cf. its review by Paul Carus (1899). 
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(1920: 9) gives a literal translation of the title: ‘Introduction to the Practice leading 
to Bodhi’, and explains that ‘the practice ( carya , the “course”, or “career”, in the 
etymological sense) is the set of spiritual exercises which lead the future Buddha 
toward his goal.’ It seems that he uses the word ‘spiritual exercises’, which is of 
course a Catholic term, 25 to emphasise two elements of Buddhist practice that he 
thinks share their value with Christianity: piety and charity. 26 Interpreting the key 
words such as ‘Buddha’, Finot maintains that Santideva belongs to the ‘Mahayanist 
church’, in which, according to him, ‘the travellers’ are led to the ideal state of 
‘Buddha, Saviour of the world’ through the practice of charity. Although he does 
not attempt to detail the doctrinal history, he takes for granted the dichotomy be¬ 
tween FUnayana and Mahayana. Fie certainly gives the impression that only Maha- 
yana Buddhism can be ‘spiritual’. FINOT 1920: (13—14) states: 

‘Although hagiography tells us very little about this person 
(personnage ), his work is more instructive: it reveals an original and 
engaging physiognomy, where the characteristics of the Mahayanist 
spirit dominate: piety and charity.’ 

In order to support this point, FINOT (1920: 14) quotes the following remark by 
Auguste Barth (1893: 259-260): 

‘It is a very beautiful work, ... a kind of Buddhist equivalent to the 
Imitation of Christ, with which it shares its humble renunciation and 
passionate charity. An aspect in the Indian Buddhism of the seventh 
century, about which we had not known, is revealed to us: the true 
spirit of the apostolic mission had not been extinguished and, among 
its ranks, it included not only bonze (il ne comptait pas que des 
bonzes).' [My emphasis] 

The BCA’s similarity to The Imitation of Christ is one of the recurring themes in 
its representation, especially in the early stage of Western studies on the BCA (from 
1890’sto 1920’s). 27 


27 For Ignatius Loyola’s well-known work, which has the very term, ‘Spiritual Exercises’, as 
its title, see, for example, an English translation by Anthony MOTTOLA (1989). Thomas a Kempis 
also wrote a book titled ‘Spiritual Exercises’; see SHERLEY-PRICE (1952: 22). 

26 Finot (1920: 19-20) is aware of Poussin’s doctrinal inclination and seems to have tried to 
contrast his translation against it by emphasising spiritual aspects and the poetical beauty of the 
BCA. On its poetical beauty, also see WlNTERNITZ (1987: 308, 313). 

27 On Barth’s remark, also see FOUCHER (1908: 241M2) and WlNTERNITZ (1987: 313). MURTI 
(1980: 101) also regards the BCA in a similar way: ‘A very high order of spiritual serenity and 
detachment pervades his works. One is invariably reminded of the Imitation of Christ in reading 
the Bodhicaryavatara, which is the stronger in appeal, as it is bom of deep philosophical insight. 
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The Imitation of Christ (Imitatio Christi) is a fifteenth-century work that is usually, 
at least since the nineteenth century, included in the genre of ‘devotional’ literature 
(CREASY (1989: xiii)), or what is now called books of ‘spirituality’. It has been tra¬ 
ditionally attributed to Thomas a Kempis (c. 1379-1471), an Augustinian monk of 
Mount St. Agnes monastery (near Zwolle, Holland) that was associated with a re¬ 
ligious movement called Devotio Moderna. The movement led to the formation of 
the Brethren of the Common Life, a group that stressed ‘simplicity, humility and great 
faith’, ‘an intimate relationship with God’, and ‘personal piety grounded in devotion to 
Jesus and to prayer and meditation’ (CREASY (1989: xliv)). As a monk of such a 
community, Thomas spent 72 years in the monastery in his 92 year-long life; he wrote 
as Novice Master his collection of sermons to the novices and other didactic works, 
one of which is the Imitation. It is therefore a well-known fact that this text was com¬ 
posed in a monastic context (SHERLEY-PRICE (1958: 11)): a monk composed it for 
novices in a monastic community. We should also note that it is primarily an ascetic 
work because, as a work of Devotio Moderna movement, its main themes are 
contemptus mundi and self-denial. Given that the Imitation thus has monastic and 
ascetic aspects, it seems curious that scholars who noticed its similarity to the BCA did 
not acknowledge the monastic and ascetic aspects of the BCA. In other words, why, 
despite The Imitation's monastic provenance, was the BCA’s monastic context ig¬ 
nored? Why did they think that the BCA and the Imitation had in common only such 
elements as ‘piety and charity’ or ‘humble renunciation and passionate charity’? 

We can probably find a clue to these questions if we consider how the Imitation 
has been recommended to and read by lay people in Christian countries. It is per¬ 
haps the case that lay readers have been attracted not so much by its monastic and 
ascetic roots and ideals as by its devotional and ‘spiritual’ aspects, that is, by those 
aspects of its message that can be taken out of their monastic contexts to become 
‘internalised’, ‘individualised’ and ‘universalised’ private ideals. It also appears that 
the translators of the Imitation have tried to present it as a book from which not only 
monks but also laymen can leam something about their spiritual life. 28 It thus seems 
highly probable that in the time of secularisation, especially from the Victorian era 
onward, both groups of lay intellectuals, those who read the medieval Christian text 
from modem lay perspectives and those who introduced the Buddhist text from the 
‘Orient’ to the West, have interpreted their texts on a similar set of presuppositions, 
seeing them as documents of private piety, or ‘spirituality’. Such presuppositions 
reflect major changes that came with modernity but culminated in the late nine- 


Devotion ( hhakti ) to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and confession of one’s transgressions 
( papadesana ) before them are enjoined as part of spiritual purification. This is by no means an 
innovation; Nagarjuna’s Catuhstava is in the same strain.’ 

28 See in particular Creasy’s (1989) introduction to his translation. 
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teenth century, and led to the secularising of religion in general and the laicising of 
monastic works in particular. 29 

The last sentence of BARTH’s comment as well furnishes a clue to these questions. 
The word ‘bonze’ in particular seems to be suggestive in this context because this 
word had been used, since the late eighteenth century, in the ‘rhetoric of indolent 
and decadent Chinese monasticism.’ 30 As Almond explains, the nineteenth-century 
views on contemporary Buddhist monasticism were primarily negative ones. He sug¬ 
gests that severe criticism against Buddhist monasticism was motivated by ‘an anti- 
Catholic bias in Victorian society’ in general and ‘Victorian gospel of work’ in par¬ 
ticular. Thus, Buddhist monasticism of the time came to be seen as ‘pre-eminently 
selfish and anti-social.’ Its similarity to the practice of Catholicism, says Almond, also 
played an important role in forming the negative evaluations of Buddhist monasticism. 

In considering the origin of the spirituality model in the BCA’s representation, it 
is even more significant that not only Protestant Victorians but also Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries from earlier periods criticised Buddhist monasticism, particularly that of 
Chinese Buddhism, which came to produce the dominant ‘image of a decadent Maha- 
yana monasticism’ (ALMOND (1988: 121)) in the Victorian era. This image therefore 
is not just a product of Protestant bias against other religions but a typical mani¬ 
festation of Orientalism, which postulates the absolute difference between the West 
and the Orient, claiming the ultimate supremacy of the West over the Other. AL¬ 
MOND (1988: 140) suggests that this ‘fundamental mode of organising the East’ 
provided Europeans with a ‘conceptual filter through which acceptable aspects of 
Buddhism could be endorsed, unacceptable ones rejected.’ It is of course difficult, 
from Barth’s brief remark quoted above, to determine whether or not he actually 
had this filter, or how strongly he held it even if he did. In other words, we cannot 
tell, depending only on the remark, whether or not he acknowledged the BCA’s 
similarity to the Imitation in order to give his endorsement to the ‘spirituality’ of the 
BCA in the Orientalist discourse. 

The context in which he made this remark, however, makes it clear that Barth was 
working within a massive textualisation of ‘religions of India’. He commented on 
the BCA as one of the numerous Indian texts that were newly edited and translated 
in the West. In fact, his article entirely consists of the enumeration of such texts and 
his brief comments on them. And this article as a whole, we should note, is called 


29 For a useful account of ‘laicisation’, ‘monachisation’, ‘secularisation’, and ‘asceticisation’, 
see Robinson (1965-66). 

30 Almond (1988: 120). There have been much criticism of Almond’s book and I agree that it 
poses certain problems we should be careful of. See, in particular, Charles Hallisey’s (1995: 31- 
32) critique on ‘latent Orientalism’. Even so, I believe, Almond accounts on the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury construction of Buddhism give much useful information for my present discussion. 
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‘Bulletin des religions de l’inde’. This kind of textualisation of the Other, which has 
as its basis what SAID calls ‘textual attitude’, is one of the main features of Oriental¬ 
ism/’ 1 Seen from this perspective, it is perhaps not farfetched to interpret Barth’s 
words as a part of Orientalist discourse. ‘True spirit of the apostolic mission had not 
been extinguished’; in other words, it had survived in this eighth-century Indian 
text, which only we. Westerners, can read and understand to reconstruct the ideal of 
Mahayana Buddhism. It is we in the West, he would maintain, that speak for the 
true form of Mahayana that has been long lost, not they, the contemporary ‘corrupt’ 
Buddhists in the Orient. 

On the surface level, the spirituality model can be seen as a reaction to the Victo¬ 
rian denigration of Mahayana monasticism. But on the deeper level, we should note, 
this type of admiration of the BCA is still in the same framework of Orientalist dis¬ 
course. They share with the Victorians the Orientalist and textualist assumption that 
that true Buddhism can be found only in the text, not in the actual practices of 
‘fallen’ Buddhists in Asia. Despite the fact that FlNOT (1913), before his translation 
of the BCA, edited the Pratimoksa of the Sarvasti-vadins, which explains his often 
accurate understanding of stanzas referring to these rules in chapter five of the BCA, 
he never mentioned the monastic context of the BCA. ’ 2 He dismissed it deliberately 
and emphasised its spirituality expressed in the text, since the image of Buddhist 
monasticism was too negative to be acknowledged as an aspect of a text that was 
supposed to represent ‘true’ Mahayana Buddhism. What we should remember here 
is that this negative image had largely been formed on account of the actual practice 
in contemporary Asian countries. 


— 2.3 — 

In the third place, partly as a reaction against the spirituality model and partly as a 
continuation of the doctrinal history model, the BCA is often seen as primarily, if 
not exclusively, a philosophical treatise. This tendency has been demonstrated by 
many Japanese scholars as well, 33 but the best examples are still Western. Consider, 
for instance, the following statement of D. SEYFORT RUEGG (1981: 83): 


31 On the textualisation of Buddhism, see ALMOND (1988: 3). On ‘textual attitude’, see Said 
(1979: 92-95). Cf. Hallisey (1995: 37 and n. 37). 

32 He does not mention the existence of these stanzas in his introduction and never gives refer¬ 
ence to the rules in his translation of these stanzas. 

33 To discuss how Japanese scholars have seen the BC A is beyond the scope of this paper, but I 
should note here that most research in Japan have dealt only with chapter nine. 

Privileging philosophical aspects of Buddhist texts as the object of study appears to have a lot 
to do with Japanese scholars’ fear of being called ‘sectarian’. By avoiding being explicitly 
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‘Because it is concerned also with the religious side of Madhyamaka 
thought the Bodhicaryavatarci has sometimes been described as a pri¬ 
marily religious and devotional poem rather than a philosophical trea¬ 
tise. Such a description however curiously neglects the ninth chapter— 
the longest in the whole work—dealing with the prajnaparamita, 
which clearly places the treatise in the main stream of Madhyamaka 
thought; and if due consideration is given to this chapter it becomes 
abundantly clear that the work is hardly more religious in any sense 
exclusive of philosophy than certain earlier works of the school attrib¬ 
uted to Nagarjuna, e.g. the Ratnavali, as well as important portions of 
Aryadeva’s, Bhavaviveka’s and Candraklrti’s treatises.’ 

Notice first that he considers the BCA only in the context of Madhyamaka philo¬ 
sophical treatises. Chapter nine is the most important of all the chapters, he appears 
to think, just because it ‘places the treatise in the main stream of Madhyamaka 
thought.’ 34 Notice also his presupposition that ‘philosophy’ is different from the 
‘religious’ side of thought; he even considers the ‘religious’ side as a side of 
‘Madhyamaka thought’, not as an aspect of Buddhism as religion. In other words, he 


‘sectarian’, they try not to ‘taint’ their supposedly scientific objectivity with their faith or religious 
commitment. Since the creation of ‘Buddhist Studies’ in the Meiji period, Japanese scholars, most 
of whom are Buddhist priests, have struggled to establish the discipline as a scientific field of 
study worthy of pursuing even in an increasingly modernised and secularised society. For in¬ 
stance, in the introduction to Nanjo Bunyu’s autobiography, Hajime Sakurabe (1979: 327-8), a 
contemporary scholar of Abhidharma (now retired from Otani University), argues that ‘modem 
Buddhist Studies’ differ from sectarian studies in three aspects: (1) sources and materials, 
(2) method and (3) purpose or goal of study: 

‘They are different in terms of sources in that, while previous studies deal with 
Chinese and Japanese materials ..., modem Buddhist Studies, in addition to them, 
use Sanskrit and Pali materials ... They are different in terms of method in that, 
while previous studies placed their main emphasis on the exposition of sectarian 
doctrines ..., modem Buddhist Studies, by introducing Western academic method, 
explore new research fields such as historical, philological, and doctrinal studies, 
with liberal and critical attitude that is free from sectarian restrictions. They are 
different in terms of purpose in that, if one can, or should, distinguish academic 
study of Buddhism which stems from universal desire for knowledge from fol¬ 
lowing Buddhist path guided by one’s inner religious desire, modem Buddhist 
Studies definitely fall into the first category.’ [My translation and my emphasis]. 

34 He assumes that the longer a chapter is the more important it is, but there is no ground for 
that assumption. Moreover, as for the number and length of karika themselves, chapter nine (168 
slokas) is merely the second longest after the eighth one (with 180 slokas and 6 tristubhs). Appar¬ 
ently SEYFORT Ruegg is wrong because it is Prajnakarmati’s commentary that dedicates more 
space to the ninth chapter than to any other. 
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seems to be forgetting that Buddhist philosophy is a part of the religion and Bud¬ 
dhism is more than just a thought. 

For SeyfortRuegg (1981: 82), Santideva is simply a ‘great representative of the 
(Prasangika?) Madhyamaka school.’ It is in a manner of speaking only natural, how¬ 
ever, that he takes this point of view because his book is, after all, about the Lit¬ 
erature of the Madhyamaka Philosophy in India published in a series called A His¬ 
tory of Indian Literature. But the real problem is that, as LOPEZ (1995a: v) pointed 
out, this kind of book, or series, which focuses almost exclusively on philosophy or 
‘the religious expressions of elite groups’, have until recently dominated Indology 
in general and Buddhist Studies in particular. Seyfort Ruegg claims that, ‘if due 
consideration is given to this chapter’, it becomes evident that the BCA is as philo¬ 
sophical as other earlier works of Madhyamaka school. But the question I am asking 
here is how, by what standard, one decides what is ‘due’ in the study of Buddhism. 
Who decides what is ‘due’ is also a critical question, of course, which appears to 
elude Seyfort Ruegg’s ‘philosophical’ mind. 

There seem to be a number of factors that have brought the special emphasis on 
philosophy into Buddhist Studies. One element among others would be the ration¬ 
alism of the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, which made Buddhism an 
object of‘reasoned analysis and study’ and ultimately aimed at ‘rational construc¬ 
tion of Buddhism’ (BATCHELOR (1994: 231, 246)). Romanticism of the nineteenth 
century appears to be another reason; as TUCK (1990: 10) suggests, Europeans have 
enthusiastically studied Buddhism to find ‘answers to Western philosophical prob¬ 
lems.’ But the nature of modern scholarly tasks can be counted among the most 
important reasons for the privileged status of philosophy. Scholars in Buddhist 
Studies, and perhaps scholars in humanities in general as well, who undertake intel¬ 
lectual tasks as their profession, tend to pay more attention to intellectual activities, 
or ‘high tradition’, of Buddhists, thus granting a privileged status to ‘philosophy’, a 
culmination of intellectual practice. But they all too easily forget the fact that phi¬ 
losophy is for most Buddhists only a part of their religious life; the majority of peo¬ 
ple in Buddhist traditions, both the monastic and the lay who do not produce philo¬ 
sophical texts, are more concerned with ‘mundane’ things such as merit, right be¬ 
haviour, rituals, and ceremonies in a community. 35 

What should be noted here, however, is that, among traditional Buddhists them¬ 
selves, philosophy and ‘philosophers’ often claim authority over a whole religious 
tradition, trying to create the identity, consistency, and integrity of the tradition. This 


35 These aspects of Buddhism are clearly demonstrated in Lopez (1995a). SCHOPEN (1997) has 
also shown that monks and nuns in India were as well concerned with these ‘mundane’ matters as 
lay people. 
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point about the place of philosophy in Buddhist traditions is supported by the fact 
that the emphasis on philosophical aspects can also be found in Indian scholarship. 
As is well-known, Prajnakaramati (late tenth century to early eleventh century) 
comments more on the ninth chapter than on any other. Furthermore, the fact that 
there is a commentary on only chapter nine (P No. 5278) suggests that this chapter 
assumed a special meaning among Indian scholars already around the eleventh 
century. 36 This does not mean that the BCA as a whole was thought of as a philo¬ 
sophical work, 37 but it does mean that what might be called ‘philosophical bias’, 
which must have been pervasive in Indian Buddhist scholars’ circles, began to be 
applied to the BCA rather soon after its production by Santideva. And it is this atti¬ 
tude that has been inherited in modern Buddhist Studies in the West. 38 As Seyfort 
RUEGG’s confusion about the length of the chapters (eight and nine) of the BCA 
implies, 39 he looks at the text only through the eyes of Prajnakaramati, who most 
certainly represents the ‘religious expressions of elite groups’ and, therefore, cannot 
be counted as one of the majority in Buddhist traditions at large. 

It is thus not surprising at all that Western scholars who have been interested only 
in philosophy or in the thought of individual authors as the representatives of philo¬ 
sophical schools, have not taken into account the BCA’s monastic aspects in their 
representation of the text. The purpose of studying a text, those scholars would 
maintain, is to reconstruct its author’s thinking process as meticulously as possible 
in the historical development of ‘Buddhist thought.’ Their assumption is that phi¬ 
losophy is a purely intellectual entity that can be treated separately from other sides 
of religion. Monastic elements, such as the liturgical structure and allusions to the 


36 The Tibetan Tri-pitaka also lists a commentary only on the ninth and tenth chapters (P No. 
5279) as an independent work. But this commentary is actually an extract of the two chapters from 
another commentary on all chapters (P No. 5274). This confusion may suggest that chapter nine, 
together with chapter ten, in this case, had been circulated independently probably as a text for 
philosophical debates; cf. Ejima (1966). 

37 On the contrary, clear evidence shows that the BCA had been used as liturgical manual as 
well as pedagogical device in Indo-Tibetan tradition. For its liturgical structure, see GOMEZ 
(1995). As to a pedagogical usage of the text, see ElMER (1981), which contains the list of stanzas 
in a summary called Pindartha. The Pindartha is an abridgement of the text, but the inclusion of 
the first stanzas of some chapters gives an impression that these stanzas were chosen somewhat 
mechanically just to draw an outline of the BCA. Nevertheless, its selection of verses clearly 
shows that this work was meant to be a kind of introductory guide for novices. 

38 Considering the nature of any scholarly tasks and the place of philosophy in both Western 
and traditional Buddhist scholarships, it should be clear why the philosophical bias remains strong 
even today. For example, SEYFORT Ruegg (1995: 145), again, recently confirmed his conviction 
that ‘philosophical thinking constitutes a major component in Buddhism.’ 

39 See n. 34. 
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states of mind of monks in a community found in the BCA, is irrelevant to this re¬ 
construction of the author’s philosophy. For, an author’s philosophy consists of his 
‘private’ thoughts and, therefore, can be placed in the historical, and ‘universal’, 
development of philosophy. Accordingly, scholars who privilege philosophy tend to 
ignore social and cultural conditions in local and traditional communities, in which 
various thoughts were produced, accepted (or rejected), and transmitted over time. 

— 2.4 — 

At the almost exactly opposite pole of the philosophy model and, therefore, at 
least on one level, on somewhat closer side of the spirituality model, we find the 
fourth approach to the BCA: the ‘way of life’ model. 40 It is represented by modern 
Western scholars who sympathise with certain aspects of Tibetan Buddhism as their 
‘spiritual’ ideal. It also serves as a model when the BCA is presented to Western 
audience by modem Tibetan scholars who appeal to Westerners to make them sup¬ 
porters of their endangered culture and religion in the current historical situation 
since 1959. 41 In this model the BCA is portrayed as a book that tells the way of life 
to modem everyday man in the West. Asking why the BCA has been popular in the 
Western intellectual world, BATCHELOR (1994: 58) maintains: 

‘What is it about A Guide to the Bodhisattva’s Way of Life that makes 
it so appealing even today? ... It is the compelling humanism of the 
text, the author’s intensely personal tone, that speaks across time and 
culture to the concerns and aspirations of our age.’ [My emphasis] 

In the chapter of his book that contains this passage, Batchelor describes the his¬ 
torical and cultural context in which the BCA was produced. He is probably right 
when he assumes that Santideva ‘lived at a time of internal political conflict and 
disarray in the Indian subcontinent’, noting that the time of the production of the 


40 Tenzin GYATSO (1994: 1), the Fourteenth Dalai Lama, notes: ‘Shantideva composed this text in 
the form of an inner dialogue. He turned his own weapons upon himself, doing battle with his nega¬ 
tive emotions. Therefore, when we teach or listen to this text, it is important that we do so in order to 
progress spirituality, rather than making it simply a subject of academic study.’ He seems to warn 
Western scholars and practitioners to avoid both the doctrinal history and philosophy models. 

41 For a brief account of Tibet’s cultural and political relation to the West and China in the 
twentieth century, see SNELLGROVE-RlCHARDSON (1995: Chap. 9, esp. 233-36, 242M5, 264-67; 
268-71 [‘Epilogue’] and 272-83 [‘Aftermath’]). As for Tibetans’ as well as Westerners’ struggle 
to keep Tibetan culture in exile and in the West after 1959, see in particular (1995: 274-77). For 
an account that places this cultural endeavour in the broader context of Orientalism, see LOPEZ 
(1995c: 251-52, 263-68). 
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BCA was ‘renowned for its advances in scholarship and philosophical analysis’ in 
‘vast monastic universities’ that had replaced the ‘freely wandering bhikshu s’ and it 
was therefore ‘the time when Buddhism became top-heavy with institutions’ (1984: 
55). What makes me wonder, however, is his logic and rhetoric when BATCHELOR 
(1984: 57), interpreting the meaning of Santideva’s legendary life in Tibetan histori¬ 
ographies, states: 

‘Whatever the historical legitimacy of these accounts, they confirm the 
underlying principles of Shantideva’s legend. The example of 
Shantideva stands as a model Buddhist life of his times. He is a true 
individual, one who follows his own insights and intuition ..., first by 
rejecting the expectations of the world and then those of the monastic 
establishment. His life is a critique of the institutionalization of the 
Buddhist order, which he purifies, as it were, through his poem, by 
forcefully restating the principles of the Bodhisattva’s Way of Life.’ 

It is now clear that he emphasises the ‘institutionalization’ of Buddhist orders in 
his description of the historical context of the BCA because he wants to claim that 
Santideva is, curiously enough, not only an exception but also a critic of that 
movement. BATCHELOR (1984: 57) goes on to say: 

‘... the institutions were beyond salvation. The authentic Buddhist life 
was to be found outside the monastic walls, in a return to the world, to 
a practice based on a personal insight and expressed through protean 
forms of life, some of which might outwardly appear shocking.’ 

Here we see Batchelor’s rather obvious agenda: he tries to create the autonomy of 
the individual author free of the institution of a monastic community, thus, in effect, 
explicitly laicising the BCA to include the Western lay people, the target audience of 
his book, into the BCA’s audience as well. We, modem everyday people in the West, 
can leam the way of life from the BCA, he seems to say, because it is only based on 
Santideva’s ‘personal insight’ and ‘intuition’. However, it should be noted, Batchelor 
laicises the BCA by interpreting Santideva’s legend in the historiographies in a Ti¬ 
betan tradition, not by presenting an analysis of the discourse found in the BCA. 

In societies with pre-modem culture, legends about authors are created and con¬ 
firmed through the interpretation of texts attributed to them. An author’s legend 
generally shows how his works have been interpreted in a given tradition during a 
certain period in history. But Batchelor here ignores that these interpretations often 
reflect not so much what is actually said in texts as Zeitgeist of later period in which 
they are interpreted. In Santideva’s case, you could surely find some elements in his 
legend that could be interpreted as the ‘critique of the institutionalization’, reflecting 
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the growth of Tantrism in the late stage of Buddhism in India. But we cannot find in 
the BCA’s text itself any evidence indicating that Santideva actually criticised the 
so-called institutionalisation of Buddhist order. In other words, Batchelor deals with 
the legend in the same way as other scholars in that they all use it as external evi¬ 
dence to support their own readings of the BCA and their ‘reconstructed’ ideas 
about Buddhism. He does so only in a very different direction. 

But why does he have to laicise the BCA to appeal to Western audience today? It 
is perhaps helpful to quote from SNELLGROVE-RlCHARDSON (1995: 276) to answer 
the question from a broader perspective: 

‘... the United States has now become the most sought after haven for 
Tibetan lamas intent on establishing a following amongst westerners. 
Following in the wake of Indian yoga schools and the very successful 
Zen Buddhist movement, they have learned rapidly how to best adapt 
their teachings to an American audience.’ 

Their observation that Tibetan Buddhists came to the West after ‘Indian yoga 
schools’ and ‘Zen Buddhist movement’ is important. This perspective would allow 
us to see the fact that Tibetan Buddhism in the West is another instance of the 
transmutation of a religion that tends to happen when it moves from one cultural 
realm to another, both geographically and historically (e.g. from pre-modern to 
modern). In other words, it would allow us to place the laicising process of Tibetan 
Buddhism in the historical context of the modem Western world. 

The historically contingent combination of current political and cultural situation 
of Tibetan Buddhism and a modern Western myth about religion has undoubtedly 
played a major role in creating this laicising process. In the modern West, notably in 
the United States, people deeply and firmly believe that religion is, and should be, 
simply a matter of individual choice based on private experience and individual 
conscience. 42 Their antipathy toward overtly institutionalised religions is common 
and pervasive. Those who present a text to Westerners, especially to an ‘American 
audience’, necessarily try to underrepresent the monastic aspects of their religion in 
general and of their religious texts in particular. Acknowledging the BCA’s monas¬ 
tic character, let alone emphasising it, is the last thing they would do if they want 
the BCA to be accepted by such an audience. 

In considering more specifically how Tibetan scholars ‘adapted’ their teachings, it 
is suggestive that Batchelor chooses ‘compelling humanism’ and ‘intensely personal 
tone’ as the factors that have supposedly made the BCA ‘appealing even today’ in 


4 For the individualism in the United States based on the concept of Civil Religion, see 
Bellah-Tipton (1985: 220-27, 232-35, 243-46). 
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the West. These two factors represent the universalisation and internalisation of re¬ 
ligion—the two sides of the coin—which are usually employed to construct an indi¬ 
vidual Self that is free from local communities, traditional discourse, and historicity, 
both sociologically and psychologically. 4 ' Indeed we find ‘the author’s intensely 
personal tone’ in the BCA—many verses are presented in the first person voice. But 
it is questionable if we can call it ‘compelling humanism’ that ‘speaks across time 
and culture’ 44 that can be juxtaposed against institutionalised religions. Writing a 
text in a ‘personal’ tone at a monastic university in medieval India is most likely 
very different from doing so in a modem Western society in the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury. If we want to understand something the author wrote in his ‘personal tone’, we 
first have to ask what it meant to present a text in a ‘personal’ tone, or more gener¬ 
ally, what it was to be ‘personal’ at a monastic university in the eighth-century In¬ 
dia, 45 rather than universalising it as ‘humanism’. The reality of the monastic com¬ 
munity must have conditioned writing and being ‘personal’ in its own historicity. In 
other words, instead of trying to retrieve our modem values and ideals from the text, 
we should raise the various questions about the cultural representations of the Self 
to re-think our modem presuppositions and values. 

I am not saying that we, lay people in contemporary secular industrial society, can 
learn nothing ‘spiritual’ from the BCA. What I am saying is that we do not have to 
ignore nor dismiss its monastic aspects to maintain that we can learn something 
spiritual, ‘the way of life’. Emphasising only the way of life, while ignoring these 
monastic elements, would be a gross distortion of the text, which is produced by not 


43 Two following remarks offer good examples of the universalisation and individualisation of re¬ 
ligion. First, Tulku Pema Wangyal (1994: vii), while referring to the Dalai Lama, says: ‘For him, 
Buddhism is not a dogma or religion but a way of life, a source of happiness, inner peace, and wis¬ 
dom. It awakens in us kindness and love, teaching us to protect every living thing on this earth. This is 
why he emphasises universal responsibility, the awareness that each one of us, as a member of the 
human family , can be a worker for peace and a protector of the environment’ [my emphasis]. Second, 
Jonathan Landaw (1989: xi) notes: ‘In presenting his commentary Geshe Kelsang continually re¬ 
minded his audience that despite the antiquity of the root text and the rigorously logical language in 
which certain of its sections (notably the ninth chapter) are couched, everything contained within 
Shantideva’s work is meant to be taken as personal advice by the modem day practitioner interested 
in travelling the path leading to full spiritual awakening’ [my emphasis]. 

44 The word and the concept ‘humanism’ is only an ‘invention’ of nineteenth-century scholar¬ 
ship on the history of Renaissance, although Batchelor here seems to use the word in an extended 
meaning closer to ‘humanitarianism’ (also the nineteenth-century origin), which is more ‘altru¬ 
istic’ in orientation; see NAUERT (1995: 8). 

43 GOMEZ (1994) has raised this sort of question and discussed it from the perspective of auto¬ 
biography. I believe that further exploration of this line is necessary and would be fruitful in the 
future study of the BCA. 
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taking critical steps in the representation of other cultures. ‘The way of life’ pre¬ 
sented in the BCA is embedded in the monastic life in medieval India in its cultural 
and historical context. 

I should also note here that my intention in this discussion is not to undermine the 
entire value of the effort of Tibetan people, including scholars, to desperately pre¬ 
serve their jeopardised religion and culture. It is easy to criticise the obvious con¬ 
nection between the political situation of Tibet and their apologetic production of 
knowledge under this circumstance. But the question about the role of scholars in 
this kind of condition remains to be answered. My point here is at least to suggest 
another, less obvious, but perhaps equally grave danger: namely, that modern Ti¬ 
betan scholars, either consciously or unconsciously, adjust their own culture to the 
value of the modem West. Tibetans hope that politically strong power of the West 
would help them to restore the nation of Tibetan Buddhism. But the culture of the 
restored nation would inevitably be coloured by the ideology of the West. 


3. Provisional Conclusion: Summary and Implications 

The purpose of this paper has been to discuss how and why the monastic aspects 
of the BCA have largely been neglected, in the hope that this examination gives us 
ideas about what kinds of questions we could and should ask in the study of the 
BCA. Now, as a provisional conclusion, I summarise the discussion and consider 
some of its implications to link them to the question of the production of knowledge 
in Buddhist Studies. 

In the first model, although la Vallee Poussin was very aware of the reference to 
monastic codes found in the BCA, he did not see its significance in presenting the 
text as a whole. He is concerned only with ‘universal’ thought and shows little in¬ 
terest in the local context for the production of meanings. 46 Seen in the broader in¬ 
tellectual context in the West, which I discussed in the second and third models, we 
can also see the doctrinal history model as another example of Orientalist 
textualisation. The process of this textualisation was intertwined with a traditional 
Buddhist discourse: the dichotomy between Hlnayana and Mahayana. For him, the 
BCA must be a book of the doctrine of salvation representing Mahayana Buddhism. 
For, he thought, it offered richer and broader religious doctrines than the narrow 
philosophical system of Hlnayana Buddhism. What has been overlooked, as the re¬ 
sult of this doctrine-oriented textualisation, is the continuity between ‘Mahayana’ 
and ‘Hlnayana’. As the BCA clearly demonstrates, this continuity manifests par- 


46 


Cf. Hallisey (1995: 49-53). 
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ticularly in the lives of monks in monastic communities situated in the local, insti¬ 
tutional, and cultural contexts. 

Finot ignored the BCA’s monastic aspects and emphasised the spirituality of Bodhi- 
sattva practice because he represented it as a text that speaks for Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism. What makes his and Barth’s representation problematic is that they did not 
find ‘true’ Mahayana Buddhism in religious practice found in contemporary Asia. 
From the nineteenth century on. Westerners had been constructing ‘Buddhism’ 
based on the philological elaboration, with Orientalist discourse working under this 
‘scientific’ enterprise. Although Finot was critical of the philological and doctrinal 
orientation in its extreme, he was still working in the Orientalist discourse. Fie might 
have sincerely admired the spirituality of Bodhisattva practice expressed in the 
BCA. But he had to choose only that side of the text as the ‘true’ Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism and suppress the monastic aspects also found in the text. For, thanks to the 
Orientalist and textualist construction of ‘Buddhism’ in the West, the actual practice 
found in monastic communities in the ‘Orient’ assumed too negative an image to be 
represented as ‘true’ Buddhism to a Western audience. 

The third model offers yet another example of this textualisation of Buddhism, 
privileging philosophy as a purely intellectual entity that can be separated from 
other aspects of religion. Accordingly, chapter nine, which surely deals with philo¬ 
sophical issues, came to be considered the most significant of all. Several scholars 
have attempted to study some particular points in the BCA, rather than simply 
translating the entire text. But most of them have investigated, with few exceptions, 
only the ninth chapter from the perspective of the history of Buddhist philosophy, 
often with the help of philologically meticulous reading of commentaries. This kind 
of research has been legitimised by the dominant discourse of modern Buddhist 
scholarship. As long as one studies a philosophical text in a ‘scientific’ way, fol¬ 
lowing the principles of philology, his research is valid and useful. It is therefore 
only natural that monastic aspects of the BCA have been ignored in this model. 
Scholars representing this model are only interested in the history of Buddhist phi¬ 
losophy that is reconstructed by philology-oriented ‘scientific’ method. They as¬ 
sume that philosophy is not a product of communal activities of monks but a prod¬ 
uct of individual authors’ ‘private’ thinking process. It is entirely legitimate to in¬ 
vestigate it without taking account of the local circumstances of the production of 
knowledge. Thus, monastic aspects that would help us to shed a light on the differ¬ 
ent sides of philosophical issues do not fall into the scope of their research. 

The origin of the fourth model is found in a more general intellectual realm in the 
West. ‘The way of life’, is not a matter of a small number of scholars interested in 
Buddhism. To single out the way of life first and foremost results from Batchelor’s 
historically contingent agenda that he has to effectively appeal to Western audience 
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in general and American public in particular. His need to make the BCA more at¬ 
tractive for Western audience comes from the current political and cultural situation 
of Tibetan Buddhism since 1959. But the way he does so reflects more about mod¬ 
ern Western values and ideals than about those of Tibetan Buddhism. 

Batchelor not only neglects the BCA’s monastic aspects but also explicitly 
laicises the BCA by creating an individual and autonomous author. His rhetoric of 
individualisation is evidently brought by the BCA’s encounter with modern Western 
myth that religion is a matter of private experience and individual conscience. As a 
result, Tibetan Buddhism, represented by the BCA, has been transformed into an 
internalised and universalised religion free of local communities, traditional dis¬ 
course, and its own historicity. When we conceive a religion as such, we necessarily 
make very little room for an institutional side of a traditional religion to be ac¬ 
knowledged in the representation of a text. 

This universalisation and internalisation of religion raises the question of moder¬ 
nity in cultural representation. As the problem of the representation of the Self indi¬ 
cates, this question of modernity is most evident in the way of life model (§ 2.4.). 
But all other models are also the products of modernity, which in general underplays 
communal activities of believers (e.g. cosmology, ritual and ceremonies) in their 
local and institutional milieu, in favour of individual, rational, and therefore univer¬ 
sal elements of religion. 47 Both the doctrinal history and philosophy models are the 
epitome of the rationalisation of religion. The spirituality and way of life models 
exemplify the internalisation and universalisation. In short, Orientalism, which has 
certainly played a significant role in shaping these models, is only one of the varia¬ 
tions of the discourse of modernity. 

This essay is meant to be a point of departure for more critical discussions on the 
research history of the BCA. As such, it only reconfirms a now well-known fact that 
Buddhist Studies has been dominated by Orientalist and modernist discourse. But 
one contribution of this paper on the problem of the production of knowledge would 
be to offer a specific example of a situation in which not only the selection of texts 48 
but also the selection of aspects of a single text to be represented has been deeply 
affected in various ways by these modem, often ideological, presuppositions in the 
West. The BCA has been chosen as a text worthy of study in the West. Even so, it 
should be clear from what I have been discussing in this paper, only a part of the 
text has been represented and properly understood due to the assumptions of West¬ 
ern scholarship that have been ingrained in modernity. 


47 Cf. Hallisey(1995: 49). 

48 Cf. Lopez (1995b: 7). 
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Sociological and Juridical Aspects of Dice-Play in Ancient India 

IRMA PIOVANO 


Society in ancient India was organised according to an ideal division of the individ¬ 
ual’s existence into four stages or subsequent phases (asrama-dharma, i.e. dharma 
applied to the way of living): the stage devoted to study, characterised by the initiation 
ceremony ( upanayana ), known as brahma-carya\ the stage devoted to practical life 
when the individual establishes a career for himself and forms a family ( grha-stha ); 
the stage characterised by retirement from active life and withdrawal to the forest 
(vanaprastha ); the final stage when the individual devotes himself entirely to an as¬ 
cetic life ( samnyasa ). This structure highlights the all-pervading nature of the religious 
element and the constant aspiration to escape the cycle of rebirth ( samsara ). At the age 
of seven or eight, children of the higher castes began the long stage devoted to study 
and lived with a teacher (gum) who was deeply knowledgeable of the Vedic texts— 
the inescapable foundation of all knowledge—consequently little time was left for 
playing. Indeed, classic literature contains but little reference to children’s games and 
toys 1 . One of the children’s most common and most cherished toys was a cart made 
either of metal—sometimes precious—or terracotta, and in fact ‘The terracotta cart’ 
was the title of a famous play which dates back to the fourth century CE and is attrib¬ 
uted to Sudraka. This play offers an insight into the social life in an Indian town at a 
time, when dice players contributed towards enlivening the realistic portrayal . 2 

Outdoor and indoor pastimes and games were numerous, the most popular being 
archery, playing ball, horse and chariot racing and several others . 3 

Bearing witness to often neglected playful spirit of the Indian people are the numer¬ 
ous festivals which offered an occasion to dice-playing. The latter was very popular 


1 Altekar(1951: 273-275). 

2 See Botto (1969: 228-29); Basak (1929: 299-325). It must be noted that OLEK.SIW (1980- 
81: 415-435) expresses his regret about the fact that the part devoted to dicing in MrK, while 
certainly remarkable, was not paid adequate attention by LODERS (1907), presenting an analysis 
and classification of the various types of dice-play. 

3 See Ray (1939: 240-26); Biardeau (1981: 875-881); Gokhale (1959). 
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and was practised both as a ritual, in order to interpret the will of the gods, and even 
more so as a gambling activity. According to anthropologists, the latter is the category 
to which it belongs, because it offers the opportunity to place bets and it generates in 
the player a deep sense of excitement which prompts him to increase his wagers. 

Dicing has recently become an object of many studies, offering an analysis of its 
ritualistic and philosophical-religious aspects, as well as its technical components, 
the way in which the game is played and the various types of dice used. A vast dia¬ 
chronic analysis of the primary and secondary sources in Sanskrit literature that 
contain references to dice-play is to be found in the volume by C. PANDURANGA 
BHATTA (1985). Such analysis, however, is not within the scope of this article, which 
intends to examine a few sociological and juridical aspects of dice-play, as can be 
inferred from ancient Indian literature, particularly juridical-political writings. 

Vedic texts contain many references to dice-play, that appears to have been 
popular among all the social classes. The famous ‘Lament of the dicer’ contained in 
the Rg-veda 4 not only bears witness to the popularity of the game in the Aryan soci¬ 
ety, but it reflects emblematically the influence dice-play exercised on social life, 
especially in terms of its negative consequences such as the loss of one’s wealth— 
often also of one’s wife—and the resultant social decline of the dice player: ‘Now 
my mother-in-law hates me, my wife turns me out. The dicer is like a beggar for 
whom nobody feels any sympathy, claiming that «I cannot find any usefulness in a 
player, like an old horse put up for sale»’. And again ‘The winning die yearned for 
his possessions and now others embrace his spouse. His father, his mother, and his 
brothers say of him, «We do not know him: take him away in chains!»’. 

In some hymns the anguish emerges in all its dramatic clarity, the desire to escape 
the addiction to the game, that assumes almost ‘erotic’ contours: dice ‘by their ap¬ 
peal on the player seem to be smeared with honey.’ 5 The attraction of dicing is 
impellent: ‘If I resolve not to play anymore with these dice and step aside when my 
friends go to play dice, none the less, those brown nuts 6 , thrown on the table, call 
out for me, then I go to meet them, as a woman in love.’ 7 As narrated in the 
Mrccha-katika, the same powerful pull of the dice makes the losing player 
Samvahaka come out of the temple, where he was hiding, the same temple where 
the game supervisor and another player, who had been chasing him, had stopped to 
play, probably counting on his very weakness to flush him out. It is this weakness 


4 RV 10.34.3-4; see SANI (2000: 203). 

5 RV 10.34.7; see Sani (2000: 203). Sani (1989-1990: 239-260). 

6 The ‘brown nuts’ refer to the fruit of the vibhidaka tree (Terminalia bellerica) that were 
used as dice and this term will also come to indicate the type of game played in the Vedic age. 

7 RV 10.34.5; see Sani (2000: 203) and Basham (1969: 207). 
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that makes him exclaim, ‘The tinkling of the dice inflames the heart of a penniless 
person just like the beat of drums fills the heart of a king who has lost his kingdom!’ 8 

The torment is such that the player abandons himself to exhort others to avoid this 
addiction: ‘Do not play dice: plough your field, enjoy what you have and regard it 
as enough.’ 9 

The player was not immune to hopes of increasing his wealth, the desire to tempt, 
to dominate fate, the attraction to risk, a sort of exaltation that took hold of the gam¬ 
blers then as it does today and that transforms the game into a sort of total addiction 
and enslavement. 

Prayers and rituals to bring luck to the game can be found in the Atharva-veda. In 
particular, hymn AV 4.38, contains a prayer to Apsaras, the deity who brings luck to 
gambling. It describes dancing with the dice and invoking the deity’s propitious inter¬ 
vention to make the opponent lose: ‘The winning Apsaras who arrives unexpectedly, 
who plays deftly, who wins at the gambling table, this Apsaras I hereby invoke’, while 
in hymn AV 7.52, the invocation is addressed to Agni, the Maruts, Indra and lastly, 
directly to the dice urging them to concede a game as ‘fruitful as a milk cow.’ 10 

The way the winning player casts the dice is likened to the action of the god 
Varuna who sets down his laws: ‘King Varuna can probe into what is between sky 
and earth and what is beyond. He also counts the battings of men’s eyes: he does 
this in the same way as the player [does] with the dice.’ * 11 Centuries later, in the 
Bhagavad-gita —where dice-playing is listed among human passions—the god 
Krsna, addressing Arjuna and listing his prerogatives, declares himself to be the 
personification of dicing: ‘I am the dicing of the deceivers, of the glorious I am the 
glory, I am the victory and the firm purpose, I am the courage of the braves.’ 12 

The fact that the Vedic gods were even likened to the throwing of the dice and 
therefore were able to award or take away wealth, depending on whether the game 
was won or lost, was a belief that was based on social foundations. References to 
the distribution of wealth—a distribution that took place in the assembly hall 
( sabhd, samiti )—can be found in several passages of the Rg-veda , among which is 
the following, addressed to Agni: ‘O Lord, for an equal fruition you have bestowed 
your wealth dividing it in parts in the assembly.’ 13 Once determined that the func¬ 
tion of the sabhd or samiti —two synonymous terms that indicate the assembly (the 


8 MrK 2.5. 

9 RV 10.34.13; see Sani (2000: 204). 

10 For both extracts see Orlandi-Sani (1992: 548-549). 

11 AV 4.16.5 (The literal translation of this extract is provided by Prof. Saverio Sani). 

12 BhG 10.36. 

13 RV 2.1.4; see OLDENBERG (1964: 186). 
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terms also refer to the assembly hall) of the clan or military chiefs in the Rg-veda — 
was to distribute wealth through a draw by casting the dice, N.N. BHATTACHARYA 
(1974: 297) wonders if dice-play, representing one of the most important character¬ 
istics of the coronation ceremonies known as raja-suva and agny-adheva, is perhaps 
reminiscent of the drawing of the riches in pre-Vedic times, that is, the illusory rep¬ 
resentation of an ancient custom of equal distribution. The dice game played sym¬ 
bolically by the sovereign in the course of the raja-suva, is described as follows in 
the Satapatha-brabnana: ‘He then throws the five dice in his hand, reciting «You are 
the dominant one: may these five regions of yours prosper! Since there are indeed five 
regions, he thus determines their prosperity’ 14 (the dice used in the ceremony of the 
raja-suva were made of gold and in numbers of over a hundred or over a thousand). 

Moving away from the principle that every ritual is the symbolic representation of 
ancient social realities, N.N. BHATTACHARYA (1974) maintains that the dice game, 
mimed by the sovereign, contributes towards understanding the long phase of change 
from a tribe-based society to a society organised in classes and to the stabilisation of the 
figure of the elected sovereign—and therefore not yet hereditary—among the clan or 
military chiefs who had distinguished themselves particularly in the wars of conquest. 
The action of the sovereign symbolised therefore the application of an ancient norm of 
social justice of which the sovereign represented the highest ideal. He thus provided 
evidence of the adherence to ancient tribal customs linked to the collective ownership of 
wealth and the principle that required one not to keep it personally as this was contrary 
to the rta (justice) 17 . Drawing by casting dice was in fact the best method to distribute 
wealth because, without knowing the cost of the products amassed as collective wealth, 
it was impossible to determine its exact value. Dice play—the original tribal nature of 
which is demonstrated—takes, in this context, on significance that is deeply different 
from the one it will acquire later on, that is to say a high-betting game of chance. 

The dice most commonly referred to in the texts are krta, treta, dvapara and kali, 
with decreasing values of four to one. The same terminology is used in the Hindu 
mythology to define the four times ( yuga ) or eras of the existence of the world. 

The most feared dice is the one worth one point, known as kali, indicated in the 
Atharva-veda 16 as ‘the lord of the dice’, and later on in the Satapatha-brahmana 17 
referred to as ‘the die dominating on the other (dice)’, the die that sanctions the loss. 


14 SaT 5.4.4. See Raychaudury (1953: 165 f.). 

15 WiNTERNITZ (1981-85, I: 154) regards it as the order of the universe, MACDONELL (1972: 
75) as the physical and moral order, Keith (1989: 248) as the cosmic, Radhakrishnan (1996, I: 
78-79) as, literally, the ‘course of events’, i.e. a law in general and the immanence of justice, the 
order of the world. 

16 AV 7.114.1; see Orlandi-Sani (1992: 551). 

17 SaT 5.4, AS.4.6. 
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The game was played in rather a complex manner and several dice were used; one 
verse refers to no less than 150! This number probably refers to the most ancient 
period when vibhldaka nuts were used. 

Dice-play is absolutely forbidden to students (brahma-carin') and to the youth who 
have completed their student stage ( snataka ) 18 . This concern to protect youth from 
the vice of gambling is clearly expressed in a few passages of the Grhya-sutras and 
the Srauta-sutras (auxiliary and doctrinal handbooks pertaining to different Vedic 
schools of thought, containing norms and provisions of various nature) in which 
there are indications for the construction of buildings which state that assembly or 
meeting halls must be oriented southwards. Other authors believe instead that such 
an attitude leads the youth to indulge in gambling and, among them, Asvalayana in 
particular maintains that the people who frequent such halls will turn into gamblers, 
troublemakers and will have a short life. 19 Katyayana, for his part, suggests that the 
building where a gambling hall is located must have a special entrance in the shape 
of an arc ( dvaravasthita-torana ) so as to be recognisable by decent people, thus 
implying a negative judgement. 20 Instead an assembly hall is considered favourable 
and, more to the point, free from gambling when it is built on land 21 where the wa¬ 
ters flow easily in all directions. According to Apastamba 22 , it is up to the sovereign 
to see to the construction of an assembly hall where a gambling table (adhidevana) 
is to be positioned and dice in even numbers are made available to the devoted and 
trusted subjects so as to allow them to gamble. The assembly hall described in the 
Maha-bharata 13 is monumental and lavishly decorated with precious metals and 
stones, but this was the assembly hall of the palace of the sovereign. Also in the 
Hari-vamsa the hall where the dice game between Rukmin and Balarama takes 
place is adorned with golden columns and embellished with flowers and fountains 
from which sprinkle sandal-scented water 24 , but in general the references contained 
in theatre works, in prose and also in the Artha-sastra by Kautilya, refer to public 
and private gambling houses of a popular nature that existed in the larger towns 25 . 

The popularity enjoyed by dice-play in different historical times is witnessed by 
archaeological excavations that have brought to light several dice, some of which 


18 See GDhS 2.17,VSm 71.45 and MDhS 4.74. 

19 See PandurangaBhatta(1985: 107). 

20 KMS 785. 

21 Apte (1954: 139). 

22 ADhS 2.10.25.12-13, no.11. 

23 MBh, Sabha-parvan 56.18. See Mani (1984). 

24 See PandurangaBhatta(1985: 108). 

AS 3.20; DKC, dvitiyocchvasa, pp. 16-11 (tr.: pp. 53-54). 
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with six faces, as well as gambling tables. In Mohenjo-daro dice were found that 
date back to the Civilisation of the Valley of the Indus (fig. I) 26 . In Taxila instead 
were found dice dating back to the Greek and Schythian-Parthian period; in 
Kumrahar archaeological finds confirm the existence of dice-play, while in the fa¬ 
mous Buddhist site of Andhra Pradesh, Nagarjunakonda, several ivory dice were 
found with engraved pips, similar to those of the Vedic period 27 . Yet another testi¬ 
mony is represented by a bas-relief of Bharhut stupa (2nd-lst century BCE) de¬ 
picting two people engaging in a game that is presumably dice-play (fig. 2) 28 . 

According to the law texts ( dharma-sastra ), the two authors Gautama and 
Baudhayana strongly disapprove of dicing and gambling. Indeed, Gautama 29 regards 
the dice player as belonging to that group of people who must be avoided during the 
performance of the rites to honour ancestors ( sraddha ); Manu goes as far as to for¬ 
bid the company of players during such ceremonies and extends the same injunction 
also towards the managers of gambling houses, 30 while Baudhayana ’ 1 confines him¬ 
self to judging gambling as a cause of impurity. 

Manu 32 cites dice-play as the eighteenth and last category that can lead to a law 
suit. He considers dice-play as the act of earning money from the use of inanimate 
objects and wagers ( samahvaya ) in the same way as if they were animated beings 
used for the same purpose j3 . 

Manu, whose vision of society is governed by balance and strict moral principles, is 
rather harsh in his appraisal of gambling and wagering. According to this author these 
are practices—or rather vices—that lead to the destruction of kingdoms and their sov¬ 
ereigns; they are blatant thefts and the sovereign should spare no efforts to suppress 
both and condemn to corporal punishment not only those who engage in gambling and 
wagering, but also those who make them possible. Since players are regarded as thieves, 
they should be banned from the town in order to prevent them from corrupting honest 
subjects. However the punishment to be inflicted, envisaged also for those who gamble 
in private, is left to the discretion of the sovereign and may simply consist of a fine. 34 


26 See CITES (1988: 171). 

27 See Krishna Murthy( 1982: 69-70) and Krishna Murthy (1961: 1-4). 

28 See Coomaraswami (1956: 93-94). 

29 GDhS 15.18. 

30 MDhS 3.151 and 159. 

31 BDhS 14.2.1.2-16. 

32 MDhS 8.7. 

33 MDhS 9.223. 

34 MDhS 9.221-228. 
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As if to justify his completely hostile position towards gambling, Manu recalls that 
in earlier times ( kalpa ) dice-play was the cause of great enmities and therefore the 
wise man would be well advised to refrain from it even if practised only for the pur¬ 
pose of entertainment 35 . These statements clearly refer, according to Georg BUHLER 
(1984: lxxx), to two episodes contained in the Maha-bharata, and specifically to the 
one regarding the loss of King Nala’s kingdom at dicing, and the tragic dice game 
between Yudhisthira and Sakuni, representing respectively the two warrior groups of 
the Pandava and the Kaurava. But if the loss of the kingdom caused by Nala’s gam¬ 
bling led to the touching tale of the love and fidelity of his spouse DamayantI, 
Yudhisthira’s fateful dice game triggered the bloody war among the cousins. From a 
juridical point of view, Yudhisthira’s obstinacy in continuing his dice-playing which 
led to the loss of his kingdom, his brothers, himself and his spouse DraupadI, contains 
an important juridical issue to which M.A. MEHENDALE (1986: 179-194) devotes a 
vast and detailed analysis. The question is posed by DraupadI when, humiliated and at 
that point regarded as a slave by the winning cousins, addressing the two groups of 
contenders in the assembly hall where she has been led, leaves all those present 
speechless. The anguished question asked by DraupadI is: Was she lost at gambling by 
Yudhisthira before or after he wagered and lost himself? From this answer depends 
nothing less than her honour or her future as a slave. And the answer will be given by 
Arjuna, who affirms that Yudhisthira, having lost himself first at gambling, is no 
longer in a position to lose his spouse and thus DraupadI preserves her honour. 

According to P.V. KANE (1930-62, III: 542), the intentions of the author of the 
Maha-bharata were to emphasise a condemnation of gambling regarded as a de¬ 
plorable practice and so detrimental and degrading as to lead even the best and the 
greatest to lose all sense of duty, morals and even the ties of love and family life. 

Both Narada 36 and Brhaspati 37 declare that, in the same way as the worst criminals and 
even murderers, dice players cannot be called to testify, and the possessions, that is to 
say the winnings, obtained through gambling represent possessions of the lowest type 38 . 

The definition of dice players as blatant cheats put forth by Manu 39 is shared by 
Narada, who puts them on the same level as alcoholics and those belonging to the 
lowest strata of society according to their work activity, and, in particular, those 
who use crooked dice are considered manifest thieves 40 . 


35 MDhS 9.227. 

36 NaSm 12.1.159 and 14.178. 

37 BrSm 7.30. 

38 BrSml.47. 

39 MDhS 9.258. 

40 NaSm, Appendix 1.2, 12.45 and 22.3,9. 
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In his very strict view, Manu considers any art form and also gambling among the 
ten vices that derive from a love for entertainment that a sovereign should avoid 41 . 

Several contradictions appear evident in the Manu-smrti due to the fact that the 
text dates back to a time characterised by the reaffirmation of the ideals of purity, 
which were set in the Vedic time and which represent the foundations of the theory 
of the varna and of the corresponding social hierarchy 42 , a hierarchy which under 
the influence of the theories made popular by Buddhism, were rejected earlier on. 

The theory of equality among the castes and the importance attached to work and to 
frugality preached by Buddhism had indeed determined the development of activities 
pertaining to industry and commerce, with a consequent affirmation of a prosperous so¬ 
cial class which, concerned with the preservation of integrity and wealth, had promoted 
conservative values and punitive norms towards gambling. The latter was regarded as 
dangerous for society and one of the six ways in which to squander one’s wealth. The 
Dlgha-nikaya, the Buddhist canonical text, maintains that there are six negative conse¬ 
quences of gambling: the winner is hated, the loser is saddened by the money lost, 
there is an evident loss of wealth, the player is not admitted to testify in a court of law, 
he is despised by his friends and is not taken in consideration by the parents of girls at 
a marriageable age because a scoundrel addicted to gambling is unfit to have a wife 4 ’. 

Consequently, if society in Buddhist times condemned gambling by virtue of the 
conservative values mentioned above, so did the society that developed in Manu’s 
time a few centuries later, in the name of a return to the fundamental values of the 
Vedic world. 

Nevertheless the commentators Mitramisra and Nilakantha, respectively the 
authors of the Viramitrodaya and the Vyavahara-mayuka, assert that the prohibition 
of gambling on the part of Manu extends only to cases in which crooked dice are 
used or the authorisation of the sovereign has not been obtained. Clearly the com¬ 
mentators tend to stress that no particular differences exist among the texts of the 
smrti, precisely because these are texts belonging to a consolidated tradition and 
therefore are regarded as sacred 44 . 

On the other hand, the statement by Narada is decidedly supportive in that it con¬ 
siders gambling as a form of entertainment that is completely legal as long as it is 
carried out in public gambling houses and is organised and managed by an official 
whose authority must be recognised by the players and to whom they must sponta¬ 
neously pay a set sum amounting to 10% of the winnings. If gambling takes places 


41 MDhS 7.47. 

42 MDhS 12.95-96. See IndraDeva( 1986: 115-119). 

43 See INDRA Deva (1986: 46M7). 

44 See Panduranga Bhatta (1985: 126). 
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without the authorisation of the sovereign, the player has no right to receive his 
winnings and must instead pay a fine 45 . 

Already in the Yajur-veda a passing reference is made to a supervisor ( aksa-vapa ) 
who oversaw the gambling on behalf on his sovereign: a figure that will be found, 
centuries later, recognised and affirmed in the Artha-sastra and the law texts. Thus a 
professional figure is consolidated, that of the sabhika, indicated clearly by 
Yajnavalkya 46 as the official in charge of overseeing games with specific duties and 
who, in the Mitaksard 41 , is identified with the manager and owner of the gambling 
house. The sabhika is assisted by an employee ( sabha-pati ) whose task consists in 
making available to the players all that is necessary for the game, a task from which 
he earns his living. In this text there is a curious definition of the players who, while 
having lost everything and therefore are unable to continue gambling, are neverthe¬ 
less incapable of leaving the gambling hall and remain watching the others play, as 
motionless as pillars (sabhd-stdnuf*. 

According to Yajnavalkya the sabhika has the right to receive 10% of the wagers 
of the losers, and also 5% of the winnings if the bet was increased—fraudulently— 
by 100 times. He must pay the sovereign a set percentage and, after collecting what 
is owed by the defeated player, sees to the winner’s payment. According to this 
author, in order to expose thieves, it is useful that the gambling houses be super¬ 
vised by an appointed supervisor whose job it is to gather information on thieves 
also to visit gambling houses regularly. If the sabhika fails to make the losing player 
pay what he owes and if the game was played publicly in the presence of himself 
and other players, the sovereign may require the sabhika himself to pay off the sum 
owed by the loser, as well as what is owed to the state in taxes. 49 

The sabhika is also charged with collecting pledges, seeing to it that various arti¬ 
cles are sold inside the gambling house, and he himself is subject to fines if he fails 
to prohibit cheating due to dexterity of hands during the game. 50 

If the losing player does not have the money to pay off his debt to the winner, 
Katyayana maintains that the sabhika must take it upon himself to pay the sum, 
granting the loser a 45-day respite, but he must demand to be paid back immediately 
when the possibility exists that he could lose the money. In a subsequent passage he 


45 NaSm 17.2.5.7. 

46 YDhS 2.202-203. 

47 PandurangaBhatta (1985: 111) and Banerji (1997: 361). 

48 MacDonell (1912: 426): sabha-sthanu is instead the game supervisor, called ‘the pillar of 
the assembly’ for his constant presence in the room. See also Bhattacharya(1974: 304-305). 

49 YDhS 2.202-206. 

50 AS 3.20.10-12. 
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is however more drastic and states that the wagers must be paid off immediately in 
the gambling house and that the sabhika, being the one who established the exact 
procedure to be followed for the game, is the person who has to compel the loser to 
pay, even by resorting to force 51 . The Mrccha-katika contains an emblematic scene 
when Samvahaka, unable to settle his gambling debt amounting to 10 gold coins, 
runs away and is chased by the supervisor Mathura and another player. Samvahaka 
complains and asks for a reduction of his debt, Mathura declares that he is under 
arrest in the name of the Association of Dicers and invites him to sell his own par¬ 
ents or himself. A third person intervenes to defend Samvahaka and the quarrel 
degenerates into a fight with insults and blows 52 . 

In this text too the figure of the sabhika appears again as particularly significant 53 . 
Furthermore the game supervisor Mathura seems to have used a book where he 
recorded the winnings and the losses and the names of the players who had yet to 
settle their debts before being allowed to visit other gambling houses 54 . The 
sabhika, who was familiar with the habits of many of the subjects, could also be¬ 
come a precious informant for the sovereign 55 . 

The players who were unable to settle gambling debts were allowed to leave the 
house after submitting adequate guarantees. Gambling debts however were not 
transferable and therefore could not fall on heirs 56 . 

The powerful role of the sabhika in the society of the time is attested by the fact 
that he could also inflict punishments and for this reason, not infrequently, many a 
defaulting player ran away at the mere sight of him 57 . The Katha-sarit-sagara nar¬ 
rates of a sabhika so enraged that, after beating up with a stick a player who had not 
paid off his debt, he got other players to throw him into a well and personally com¬ 
mitted himself to settling the debt to the winner 58 . 

Kautilya, who has a supervisor appointed even for the courtesans, has not ap¬ 
pointed one for gambling ( dyutadhvaksa ). He deems it necessary however to ap¬ 
point a director whose responsibility it is to make available a clean dice, cup and the 
dice against a payment of 5% of the winnings, a percentage to which has to be 
added the rent for the cups, the dice, a supplement for water, the use of the premises 


51 KMS 783-792 ( dyuta-samahvaya). 

52 MrK 2, p. 84-85. 

53 See Banerjee (1994: 116). 

54 MrK 2.2, p. 84-85. 

55 See PandurangaBhatta (1985:. 112). 

56 MDhS 8.159, BrSm 11.51. 

57 MrK 2.2, p. 84-85. 

58 KSS 92.19-22. 
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and the permit to play. The description of the fines is detailed and meticulous: 20 
pana to replace the cup or the dice, while the fine for fraudulent gambling is as high 
as the lowest one implemented for an act of violence; confiscation of winnings and, 
in case of cheating, a fine for theft. In general terms, Kautilya, while regarding the 
players as cheats, seems to be more concerned about the economic aspects—that is, 
the increase in the state revenue—than about the moral issues related to the game 59 . 

The chance to make easy gains from gambling determined the adoption of fraudu¬ 
lent practices such as dice manipulation and many other expedients, not the least of 
which the possibility to swallow the unfavourable die. Cheating at dice play was a 
rather common practice, so much so that the terms kitava and dhuta that originally 
indicated dicers finally came to mean cheat and scoundrel respectively. 60 

In order to prevent frauds, it was decided that dice play should take place in espe¬ 
cially selected sites, approved by the state. If however the game took place in secret 
locations and without authorisation, the players and the game supervisor could not col¬ 
lect their due and were also punished 91 . For cheats particularly harsh punishments 
were adopted, such as exile 62 , those who used crooked dice could have their hands cut 
off and those who adopted other fraudulent practices to win risked losing their index 
finger and thumb 6 '. And then there were also interesting punishments, intended to 
expose dishonest players to public contempt, like branding their foreheads with the 
shape of dog’s pawn and sending them into exile 64 or the less ignominious one of 
wearing a dice collar around the neck 65 . Those who appeared reluctant to settle what 
they owed risked being beaten mercilessly by the managers of gambling houses and 
forced to ‘sell’ their parents or be tortured or hung upside down by their feet for one 
full day or be dragged on their backs on an uneven road 66 . 

The case list is vast and very detailed and suggests that players resorted to very 
sophisticated stratagems and shrewd ruses in order to win. This case history how¬ 
ever also bears witness to the moral decay in which the dicers eventually fell, invet¬ 
erate gamblers who regularly visited gambling houses where chaos and racket 
reigned undisturbed and talk was vulgar and indecent 67 . 


59 AS 3.20.7-10. 

60 See Panduranga Bhatta (1985: 115). 

61 YDhS 2.204, NaSm 16.7. 

62 YDhS 2.205, BrSm 28.8. 

63 VSm 5.135. 

64 YDhS 2.205. 

65 NaSm 16.6. 

66 SeeC. Panduranga Bhatta (1985: 115-116). 

67 DKC, dvitiyocchvasa, pp. 76-77 (tr.: pp. 53-54). 
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To resolve the disputes that arose among the players both Narada and 
Yajnavalkya believe other players who would act as judges and witnesses, as the 
case required, should be called in 6S . The players were to be appointed by the sover¬ 
eign. Brhaspati maintains very fairly that a judging panel made up of the sabhika 
and three players could also act as witnesses to settle a dispute related to the game 
and if the players were manifestly hostile to the disputants, it was up to the king to 
settle the issue. The losing players, if not aware of the rules of the game, had to be 
released, just like the players who were indeed familiar with the rules, but were 
defeated through cheating or using crooked dice. And if a player lost all his be¬ 
longings in gambling, he was not required to relinquish them all 69 . As regards dis¬ 
putes between two players, based on the widespread belief that both are dishonest 
and therefore there is no distinction between winner and loser, Kautilya maintains 
that, if the contenders have gambled without authorisation, both must be punished, 
while if the winner of the game is nominated by the court, no fines are inflicted. 
Kautilya believes that the habit of accepting that, if the player who won the game by 
cheating also wins the dispute and therefore his fine is small, while the loser of the 
game and of the dispute is given a higher fine, only encourages more fraudulent 
behaviour at gambling 70 . 

The juridical writings of the different authors of the smrti appear to contain a 
number of incongruities, justified by the fact that this type of norms was of a cus¬ 
tomary nature and was for a long time rooted in definitions that were totally infor¬ 
mal and often contradictory; only later were they elaborated and systematised over 
the course of the centuries. 

The variations and the contradictions in form and substance are nevertheless evi¬ 
dence of an effort to adjust to the historical context and of a constant commitment 
towards adapting the rales to a truth that proved very ephemeral in itself, before at¬ 
taining the definition and the actual implementation of laws that adhered more closely 
to reality. The dissimilarities contained in the writings themselves speak eloquently of 
the commitment on the part of the legislator towards his quest for absolutes that, by 
their formulation, represent the cornerstones and the main lines of civil law 71 . 

These derogations originate from an analysis of the human behaviour, that is often 
animated by deep passions and ardent attraction of the imponderable. The gambler 
sets off for his own destruction, leaving it to the dice to decide about his future. 


<lS NaSm 17.4; YDhS 2.205. This is an exception to the general rule that forbids players to 
testify in a court of law and be part of a jury. 

69 BrSm 26.7-8. 

70 AS 3.20.3-7. 

71 See PlOVANO (1999: 158). 
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The examination of the gambler’s behaviour reveals not only the purpose of im¬ 
proving his habits and restraining his wild passions but also an unusual aptitude to 
deep psychological investigation. 

The dice game becomes the symbol of a fortuitousness that affects both the cos¬ 
mic and the human world; both rta and dharma, albeit regulated by rigid laws and 
by a supratemporal and changeless order, can be impaired by events escaping the 
rule, or rather escaping human rationality. 

Recourse to an irresponsible act and thus to irrationality consequently implies an 
unforeseen and deadly event but, as ancient Indian texts state, this is the fate of our 
age. These considerations lead legislators to recognise the difficulty, almost impos¬ 
sibility, of complying with all the norms of dharma and to accept, around the elev¬ 
enth century, the theory of ‘the actions forbidden in the Kali Age’ ( kali-varjya ). 


ILLUSTRATIONS 



Fig-1 

Cubic dice found during archaeological excavations in 
Mohenjo-daro. The position of the spots on the six faces fol¬ 
lows the arithmetic progression and varies from one item to the 
next. The dice on the left is made of white limestone and on 
opposing faces presents the following pairs: one-three, two- 
five, four-(nought); the middle one is made of terracotta and 
has the following pairs: one-two, three-four, five-six; the one 
on the right is one of the finest and has the following pairs: one- 
two, three-five, four-six. 

Source: Cites (1988: 171). 
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Fig. 2 

Dice players depicted on the relief of the trabeation in the 
Bharhut stupa. 

Source: A.K. Coomaraswami (1956: 93-94, pi. XLVIII, fig 223). 



Fig. 3 

PacTsI players depicted in the Zanana (Janana) Mahal of the 
Udaipur Royal Palace (by courtesy of Prof. Rosa Maria Cimino). 
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525; 526; 527; 528; 529; 530; 531; 532; 
533; 534; 541; 542; 546; 547; 548; 550; 
552; 553; 555; 556; 562; 575; 611 
direct valid cognition, 610; 611; 613 
disjunction, 159; 496; 541; 546; 549; 553 
disjunction problem, 541; 549; 553 
dissolution of the world (pralava ), 298; 

299; 304; 305; 307; 330; 336; 339; 340; 
344; 347; 348 

distinction in intellectu / in re, 222; 223; 

224; 225; 226; 227; 230; 231; 232; 233 
dKon mchog ’jigs med dbang po, 621 


drstanta, 50; 141; 186; 240; 272; 275; 284; 
290; 365; 366; 369; 371; 372; 448; 455; 
476; 484; 504 
Dostoevsky, Fyodor, 334 
double meaning ( slesa ), 99 
doubt, 48; 49; 51; 52; 65; 144; 158; 166; 
170; 173; 179; 181; 225; 227; 228; 325; 
365; 378; 458; 462; 465; 466; 467; 474; 
475; 476; 500; 501; 502; 506; 593. See 
also samsaya 
DraupadI, 663 

dravva, 159; 160; 233; 252; 253; 257; 258; 
259; 260; 261; 262; 263; 265; 266; 267; 
271; 284; 295; 300; 302; 310; 311; 323; 
408; 423; 424; 425; 487; 488; 494; 500; 
501; 503; 506; 509; 530; 581; 618 
dravyatva, 259; 263; 311; 425; 504 
duhkha, 48; 50; 76; 77; 263; 309; 331; 337; 

338; 342; 571; 587; 588; 597 
dualism, 134; 138; 539; 540 
duality, 124; 300; 301; 302; 304; 606; 613 
Dummett, Michael, 286; 539; 552 
Dunne, John, 521; 523; 524; 525; 554; 555 
Duns Scotus, 224; 257 
Durkheim, Emile, 109; 112; 115; 125; 126 
Durvekamisra, 35; 551; 581; 584 
Dvadasara-naya-cakra, 369 
dvesa, 48; 50; 77; 162; 263; 293; 331; 342; 
371; 372 

dvy-anuka. See atomic dyad 

E 

earth, 23; 26; 31; 32; 33; 239; 240; 241; 
242; 243; 344; 373; 455; 458; 459; 461; 
463; 464; 465; 466; 467; 468; 469; 470; 
472; 473; 474; 475; 476; 477; 478; 479; 
480; 482; 483; 484; 485; 486; 488; 489; 
498; 499; 503; 504; 509; 511; 514; 516; 
544; 646; 659 

effect, 26; 87; 93; 101; 104; 105; 106; 107; 
108; 109; 111; 113; 124; 142; 148; 162; 
170; 174; 190; 191; 238; 239; 240; 241; 
242; 243; 259; 272; 300; 333; 339; 341; 
343; 344; 367; 368; 371; 373; 376; 377; 
395; 396; 397; 401; 410; 421; 428; 436; 
437; 439; 487; 488; 489; 490; 492; 493; 
494; 495; 498; 502; 507; 540; 542; 543; 
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544; 545; 546; 549; 554; 557; 568; 569; 

572; 586; 588; 607; 617; 618; 619 
efficient cause, 304; 324; 555 
emancipation. See also liberation 
emancipation ( moksa ), 315; 444 
emergent cause, 491; 492; 493; 494; 495; 

496; 497; 498 

empirical, 47; 52; 55; 67; 86; 92; 94; 96; 97; 

104; 105; 107; 109; 111; 113; 114; 118; 

119; 120; 121; 127; 132; 133; 134; 140; 

145; 160; 172; 178; 190; 286; 304; 396; 

399; 400; 532; 588; 589; 590; 595 
empiricism, 540; 544; 560 
emptiness ( siinyatd ), 575; 584; 606; 610; 

611; 613; 614 

epiphenomenalism, 540; 553 
epistemic logic, 283 
epistemic operator K, 282; 287; 288 
epistemology, 45; 51; 54; 55; 56; 67; 68; 

70; 71; 74; 75; 78; 80; 90; 97; 134; 136; 

233; 239; 242; 244; 245; 246; 387; 400; 

402; 404; 410; 447; 449; 450; 457; 541; 

546; 556; 571; 574; 575; 576; 577; 578; 

585; 592; 594; 595; 597; 598; 611 
equivocation, 169; 455; 476 
error, 45; 49; 65; 69; 81; 343; 433; 456; 

472; 473; 474; 475; 486; 515; 548; 573; 

576; 582; 583;627 
error theory ( akhyati ), 81 
essentialism, 86; 87; 89; 118; 190; 194 
ether, 311; 318; 344; 462; 466; 472; 478; 

479; 480; 489; 494; 499; 503; 504; 507 
ethicisation, 110 

ethics, 86; 90; 94; 99; 102; 104; 107; 110; 

120; 121; 125; 129; 130; 136; 139; 140; 

142; 146; 148; 152; 153; 158; 162; 163; 

165; 171; 177; 178; 181; 182; 193; 194; 

290; 331; 334; 335; 336; 340; 373; 633 
evil, 324; 336; 337; 338; 571; 575 
evil, problem of, 336; 337; 338 
example ( drstanta ), 58; 64; 81; 240; 271; 

272; 275;'306; 347; 365; 366; 369; 370; 

372; 375; 403; 448; 456; 462; 463; 475; 

476; 477; 483; 484; 485; 486; 496; 498; 

499; 503; 504; 532; 619; 622 
excellence ( atisaya ), 328 
existence in intellectu, 222; 223; 224; 230; 

232; 233. See also existence in mind 


existence in mind, 223; 229; 265; 269; 278. 

See also existence in intellectu 
existence in re, 222; 223; 224; 230; 232; 

233. See also existence in reality 
existence in reality, 223; 229; 230. See also 
existence in re 

existent (sat), 75; 81; 253; 254; 257; 259; 
260; 261; 262; 266; 268; 269; 271; 273; 
275; 276; 277; 278; 279; 280; 330; 373; 
421; 423; 429; 547; 553; 596; 605; 611; 
617; 619; 620; 621; 623 
existentiality ( astitva ), 249; 250; 253; 254; 
255; 256; 257; 258; 260; 262; 263; 264; 
266; 267; 268; 269; 273; 276; 278; 279; 
283; 308; 330; 331; 340; 348 
extraordinary cognitive capabilities, 
powers, experiences, 300; 304; 307; 

326; 396; 406; 411 
extraordinary perception (alaukika- 
pratyaksa), 76 

extrasensory objects, 296; 314; 316 
extrasensory perception, 308 
extrinsic validity of proof ( paratah- 
pramanya ), 72; 76 

F 

factual limits to cognition, 281 
fallacy, 65; 66; 163; 165; 170; 240; 241; 
247; 269; 272; 321; 454; 457; 458; 459; 
462; 463; 465; 466; 476; 478; 479; 480; 
483; 486; 489; 490; 502; 505; 506; 510 
falsity, falsehood, 168; 170; 171; 179; 487; 
499 

fictitious entity, 268; 269; 273 
final cause (causa finalis), 304 
Finot, Louis, 633; 635; 636; 639; 648 
fire, 26; 49; 58; 64; 65; 82; 241; 242; 245; 
327; 332; 335; 344; 379; 408; 423; 453; 
460; 472; 474; 485; 507; 508; 514; 528; 
569; 571; 608 
first cause, 222; 324; 345 
first mover, 303; 324; 347 
Fitch, Frederic Brenton, 281; 282; 283; 284; 
286; 289; 291 

Fitch’s Paradox of Rnowability. See 
Paradox of Rnowability 
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fixed means of knowing ( pramana- 
vyavastha), 81 

Fodor, Jerry, 541; 542; 543; 544; 545; 548; 

549; 550; 553; 556; 559; 561 
Frege, Gottlob, 544 
functionalism, 95; 125; 190 
future, 106; 166; 171; 293; 331; 586; 597; 
617; 620; 622; 624; 636; 646 

G 

gaja-krida, 366 

gambling, 658; 659; 661; 662; 663; 664; 
665; 666; 667; 668 

Gaunilo, 222; 224; 225; 226; 227; 228; 230; 
233 

gaurava, ’ill', 399; 440; 453 
Gautama, 662 

Gautama Aksapada, 36; 237; 341; 342; 390 
Ghosaka, 620 
Go rams pa, 528 
god, 340 

God of the Naiyayikas, transcendent, 246 
God, aphorisms ( sutras ) on, 239 
God, as the logical culmination of the 
Nyaya system, 239 

God, gods, 21; 23; 26; 28; 30; 33; 36; 60; 
79; 98; 160; 167; 179; 222; 223; 224; 
225; 226; 229; 230; 232; 233; 237; 238; 
239; 240; 241; 242; 244; 245; 246; 247; 
268; 289; 290; 291; 292; 293; 294; 295; 
296; 297; 298; 299; 300; 303; 304; 305; 
306; 307; 311; 314; 319; 324; 325; 328; 
329; 330; 331; 333; 334; 335; 336; 337; 
338; 339; 340; 342; 343; 344; 345; 347; 
348; 372; 374; 375; 461; 488; 493; 507; 
508; 515; 633; 658; 659 
God, proof / argument against the existence 
of. See proof against the existence of 
God 

God, proof / argument for the existence of. 

See proof for the existence of God 
god’s existence, 222; 223; 225; 226; 228; 
229; 230; 232; 233; 237; 238; 239; 240; 
241; 242; 244; 245; 246; 247; 250; 251; 
292; 297; 303; 323; 324; 325; 326; 330; 
331; 333; 335; 336; 340; 343; 344; 346; 
348 


Godel, Kurt, 286; 288 
Godel’s theorems, 286; 288 
golden egg (hiranya-garbha), 293 
’Gos Lo tsa ba gZhon nu dpal, 606; 609; 
610; 612; 613 

gradual development argument, 318; 319; 

323; 326; 327; 330 
gradual progression, 321; 402 
grammarian paradigm, 277 
grammarians, 36; 397; 398; 400; 415; 555 
Gramsci, Antonio, 91 

Grice, Herbert Paul, 90; 94; 104; 105; 107; 


108; 

111; 

113; 

114; 

116;117 

118 

124; 

129; 

144; 

145; 

146; 

149;151 

153 

154; 

155; 

170; 

178; 

179; 

180;181 

182 

190 

Gricean 

maxims. 

15; 

16; 129; 

144; 

145; 

146; 

149; 

170; 

180; 

181; 182 



Griffiths 

, Paul, 91 

540 

571; 573 



guna, 48 

; 99; 

100; 

160; 

257; 261 

263 

265; 

271; 

284; 

295; 

302; 

310;311 

312 

313; 

316; 

320; 

322; 

324; 

325;331 

385 

423; 

424; 

425; 

439; 

483; 

487; 492 

497 

498; 

506; 

530; 

566; 

577; 

586;593 



gunatva 

259 

263 

311 

491 




gupti, 144; 154; 156; 158 


H 

Habermas, Jurgen, 86; 87; 88; 89; 90; 91; 
92; 93; 94; 96; 102; 103; 104; 105; 106; 
107; 108; 109; 110; 111; 112; 113; 115; 
117; 118; 121; 123; 124; 126; 127; 129; 
130; 133; 136; 142; 143; 144; 145; 146; 
148; 151; 152; 153; 158; 166; 175; 178; 
180; 182; 184; 185; 190; 193 
haecceity, 257 
happenstance, 402 

happiness, 46; 80; 336; 338; 371; 646 
Haribhadra, 29; 35; 37; 156; 160; 162; 173 
Harisena, 29 
Harivrsabha, 322; 323 
Hayes, Richard, 521; 523; 540 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 91; 127; 
152; 224 

Helaraja, 232; 233; 426; 428 
hermeneutics, 29; 90; 123; 124; 132; 134; 
140; 150; 159; 165; 190; 247; 403; 606 
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hetu (logical reason, probans, prover, 
cause), 71; 238; 252; 260; 275; 285; 
295; 317; 364; 365; 366; 369; 370; 371; 
372; 376; 412; 417; 425; 448; 449; 456; 
476; 488; 496; 504; 546; 554; 568; 571; 
572; 573; 574; 575; 576; 577; 578; 585; 
586; 587; 597; 617 
hetu-phala-prabandha-pravrtti, 617 
hetu-vidya, 571; 572; 573; 574; 575; 576; 
597 

hetv-abhasa, 77; 284; 458 
hima-vilayana, 366 
Hlnayana, 628; 633; 635; 636; 647 
Hinduism, 85; 95; 96; 97; 100; 101; 104; 
134; 194 

hiriisd, 141; 151; 181; 192; 194 
hiranya-garbha, 293 
Hsuan-tsang. See Xuanzang 
human knowability, 284; 285; 289 
human knownness, 284; 285; 291 
humanitarianism, 646 
Husserl, Edmund, 89; 131; 544; 550; 552; 
555; 560 

hypothetical judgement, 49 


I 


I-awareness, 401 

icchd, 48; 50; 170; 251; 293; 342; 487; 488; 
490; 491; 492; 493; 498; 499; 501; 503; 
504; 506; 508; 509; 512 
idealism, 125; 148; 230; 556 
identity ( tadatmya ), 78 
identity (tattva), 427 

illocutionary, 106; 107; 109; 115; 124; 154; 

166; 171; 174; 178; 184 
Imitatio Christi, 637 

Imitation of Christ (Imitatio Christi), 635; 
636;637 

implication, 46; 47; 78; 94; 99; 101; 102; 
106; 111; 114; 117; 123; 124; 125; 126; 
127; 129; 133; 135; 140; 141; 145; 146; 
152; 156; 178; 179; 180; 185; 188; 191; 
192; 194; 240; 277; 278; 282; 396; 508; 
647 

implicit knowledge, 46 
inclusion, 49; 72; 96; 129; 224; 253; 254; 
255; 314; 363; 387; 388; 642 


incommunicable, 146; 192; 417; 419; 420; 
422. See also unnameable, nameability, 
abhidheyatva 

incompleteness, 108; 182; 286; 288. See 
also', complete 

incompleteness of any system' view / 
theorem, 404 

incompleteness theorem, 286; 288 
indescribable theory of error ( anirvacaniya- 
khyati-vada), 81 

indeterminate perception ( nirvikalpaka- 
pratyaksa), 72; 75; 76; 78 
Indian logic, 7; 45; 47; 51; 52; 53; 66; 67; 
68; 69; 70 

Indian tradition, 47; 51; 70; 119 
individuator ( visesa ), 257; 258; 259; 260; 
267; 268; 306; 311; 312; 313; 318; 329; 
466 

induction, 402; 403 
inductive logic, 448; 449; 450 
Indus Valley Civilisation. See Civilisation 
of the Indus Valley 

inference, 28; 48; 52; 53; 55; 62; 63; 64; 65; 
66; 67; 68; 69; 70; 71; 76; 81; 108; 132; 
187; 237; 238; 239; 240; 241; 242; 243; 
245; 246; 247; 251; 252; 278; 284; 298; 
308; 309; 313; 325; 341; 346; 363; 364; 
365; 366; 367; 368; 369; 370; 371; 372; 
373; 374; 375; 376; 377; 378; 379; 387; 
389; 390; 391; 396; 397; 403; 406; 407; 
409; 410; 447; 448; 449; 450; 451; 452; 
453; 454; 455; 456; 457; 458; 459; 460; 
461; 462; 463; 464; 465; 466; 467; 468; 
469; 471; 472; 473; 474; 475; 476; 477; 
479; 480; 481; 482; 483; 484; 485; 486; 
488; 489; 490; 491; 492; 493; 494; 495; 
496; 497; 498; 499; 500; 501; 502; 503; 
504; 505; 507; 509; 510; 511; 512; 513; 
514; 515; 516; 521; 523; 524; 528; 529; 
531; 532; 534; 546; 553; 555; 560; 569; 
571; 572; 576; 582; 583; 587; 590; 595; 
596; 609 

inference by elimination ( avlta ), 363 
inferential cognition, 76; 522; 523; 547; 609 
inferential reasoning, 54; 66 
inferential sign ( linga ), 296; 297; 314; 325; 
333; 342; 343 

inferential valid cognition, 609; 613 
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information, 63; 90; 91; 108; 113; 114; 118; 
140; 154; 174; 177; 182; 187; 288; 388; 
395; 509; 527; 549; 553; 571; 638; 665 
inherence ( samavaya ), 252; 253; 257; 259; 
260; 265; 267; 268; 306; 331; 427; 428; 
466; 472; 478 

inherent cause, 488; 492; 493; 497; 498 
initiation, 657 

injunction, 80; 106; 141; 157; 170; 662 
injunction ( codana ), 30; 294; 295; 346 
innate belief, 59 

intention, 66; 69; 90; 102; 105; 106; 108; 
112; 115; 116; 117; 132; 133; 134; 140; 
142; 146; 150; 158; 162; 170; 174; 177; 
178; 182; 185; 186; 188; 189; 293; 297; 
316; 387; 406; 410; 542; 553; 554; 555; 
556; 560; 633; 663 
intentional content, 265 
intentional description, 544; 545; 557 
intentional state, 178; 542; 543; 544; 545; 
549 

intentionality, 88; 89; 131; 150; 540; 541; 
544; 545; 555; 556 

interaction, 86; 88; 89; 90; 93; 100; 101; 
103; 105; 106; 107; 115; 116; 118; 119; 
120; 121; 122; 124; 149; 152; 153; 191; 
194; 553 

interactional competence, 86; 90; 93; 103; 

112; 121; 122; 123; 154 
intermediate particular ( avantara-visesa ), 
278 

introspection, 385; 386 
intuitionistic logic, 283; 289 
invalidity, 175; 401 

invariable concomitance (v yapti), 241; 242; 
243; 244; 245; 246; 247; 275; 276; 306; 
491 

invisible moral principle. See adrsta 
Ionians, 346 

irrationality, 7; 114; 221; 223; 669 
isvara, 79; 223; 237; 238; 244; 247; 251; 
294; 295; 297; 298; 305; 306; 315; 324; 
325; 334; 336; 337; 338; 342; 343; 345; 
347; 386; 388; 389; 526; 534 
Isvaranumana, 237; 239 
Isvara-prakriya, 238 
Isvara-saksin, 79 
Isvara-vada, 237; 238; 244; 247 


J 

jahad-ajahad-laksana (‘quasi-inclusive 
implication’), 78 
Jaimini, 295 

Jaina, 28; 29; 35; 37; 38; 91; 97; 98; 100; 
131; 156; 157; 168; 189; 190; 193; 326; 
327; 335 

Jainism, 37; 38; 85; 93; 95; 96; 97; 98; 99; 
101; 102; 104; 113; 119; 121; 130; 131; 
134; 141; 144; 154; 156; 173; 179; 181; 
182; 191; 192; 194; 314 
jalpa, 290 
Jambudvlpa, 32 

Jayanta-bhatta, 81; 303; 319; 320; 324; 345 

jijnasa, 64; 65; 365; 371; 378 

Jina, 86; 91; 98; 100; 132; 158; 191; 327 

Jinabhadra, 173 

Jinasena, 99 

Jinendrabuddhi, 369; 379; 521; 522; 524; 
527; 528; 529; 531 

jiva, 31; 79; 138; 146; 160; 163; 164; 191; 

194; 326; 440 
jivan-mukti, 30; 436; 437 
jiva-saksin, 79; 80 

jndna, 26; 36; 48; 49; 58; 72; 73; 74; 76; 
77; 78; 79; 80; 131; 132; 133; 156; 192; 
266; 280; 284; 294; 295; 300; 302; 305; 
307; 310; 314; 318; 321; 324; 325; 326; 
327; 328; 329; 341; 342; 344; 345; 386; 
389; 406; 407; 409; 410; 411; 420; 421; 
422; 423; 439; 440; 441; 443; 444; 451; 
458; 460; 461; 464; 465; 488; 493; 497; 
500; 509; 511; 513; 514; 526; 551; 552; 
553; 569; 579; 580; 581; 595 
jndna-gata-pratyaksatva (perceptuality of 
knowledge), 73; 74 
Jiianasrimitra, 244 

jnevatva (cognisability), 249; 250; 251; 
254; 255; 256; 258; 262; 276; 278; 279; 
280; 281; 285; 286; 291; 292; 308; 330 
judgement, 48; 49; 69; 109; 121; 123; 126; 
140; 179; 181; 183; 185; 256; 281; 334; 
336; 412; 548; 661 
Jupiter, 31; 32 
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K 


kalpa, 147; 617; 663 

kalpand, 75; 270; 323; 336; 425; 440; 547; 

550; 551; 556; 578 
kalpanapodha, 75; 547; 556; 578 
Kamalaslla, 264; 268; 554; 576; 577; 580; 

587; 594; 595; 597; 598; 606 
Kanakavarman, 531 

Kant, Immanuel, 104; 109; 125; 130; 145; 
146; 151; 222; 224; 225; 230; 231; 233; 
334 

Kapila, 389; 611 

karman, 99; 137; 138; 141; 162; 184; 257; 
261; 265; 300; 303; 326; 331; 335; 336; 
339; 340; 343; 348; 386; 436; 437; 438; 
439; 440; 441; 442; 443; 461; 571; 591; 
617 

karman and realisation, 438; 442 
karman, bi-functional nature of, 438 
karmatva, 259; 263; 311 
karmic retribution, 331; 333; 334; 335; 336; 
337; 339; 340; 348 

Karnakagomin, 524; 527; 529; 585; 595 
karya-hetu, 66; 554 

karya-karana-vukti / kdrya-karana-yukti, 

607 

karyatva (being an effect), 238; 239; 240; 

241; 260; 488; 493; 494; 506; 554 
Katha-sarit-sdgara, 666 
Katyayana, 397; 661; 665 
Kaundinya, 309; 318; 325; 341; 342; 343; 
344; 345 

Kautilya, 661; 666; 667; 668 
kevala-darsana, 326 

kevala-jnana (omniscience), 132; 133; 172; 
326 

kevalin, 132; 173 
khyati-vada, 81 
Kiranavali, 28; 238; 254 
Krsna, 659 

knowability of everything thesis. See thesis 
of knowability of everything 
knowability principle PK, 280; 283; 284; 
285; 290 

knowability thesis, 250; 251; 281; 284; 285; 
289; 290; 291; 292; 297; 308; 330; 331; 
340;348 


knower (pramatr), 71; 73; 74; 130; 131; 

298; 389 

knowledge, 22; 25; 26; 33; 35; 37; 45; 46; 
47; 48; 51; 52; 53; 54; 55; 56; 57; 59; 

60; 61; 62; 63; 64; 66; 67; 68; 69; 70; 

72; 73; 74; 76; 78; 82; 89; 93; 103; 104; 
110; 114; 118; 121; 122; 123; 124; 126; 
130; 131; 132; 133; 135; 136; 146; 147; 
156; 158; 162; 181; 185; 189; 190; 191; 
192; 193; 242; 243; 244; 245; 246; 247; 
256; 281; 283; 285; 286; 288; 289; 290; 
293; 294; 297; 298; 299; 301; 304; 305; 
306; 307; 318; 319; 321; 326; 329; 330; 
341; 343; 345; 348; 363; 365; 378; 383; 
384; 385; 386; 387; 388; 389; 390; 391; 
395; 396; 397; 399; 401; 402; 405; 406; 
407; 408; 415; 426; 434; 435; 439; 440; 
441; 442; 444; 449; 450; 452; 457; 458; 
462; 465; 479; 480; 483; 487; 488; 491; 
495; 500; 502; 504; 509; 510; 513; 514; 
515; 521; 523; 526; 527; 532; 544; 547; 
566; 570; 571; 581; 586; 593; 594; 608; 
611; 612; 630; 631; 632; 633; 640; 647; 
648; 649; 657 

knowledge about beliefs, 54; 55 
knowledge of the difference ( viveka-khyati ), 
391 

knowledge, concept of, 245 
knowledge-acquisition, 51; 52; 54; 55; 56; 

59; 60; 63; 64; 69 
knows p, 46; 66 
knows that p, 46; 282; 289 
kriyd, 75; 99; 313; 339; 370; 375; 376; 403; 

408; 409; 420; 428; 496; 546; 591 
ksanika, 75; 575; 597 
ksatriva, 25; 28; 161; 322; 323 
Kumarila, 340 
Kumrahar, 662 
Kundakunda, 134; 146; 326 


L 

laghava, 259; 372; 399 

Laksanavali, 298 

Lament of the dicer, 658 

language of thought, 543; 559 

language-acquisition, 558 

laukika-pratyaksa (ordinary perception), 76 

legitimation, 88; 109; 126; 129; 150; 152 
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Rg-veda , 23; 658; 659; 660 

liberation ( apavarga , moksa), 35; 36; 74; 

76; 77; 80; 142; 149; 152; 284; 290; 

293; 294; 295; 299; 315; 316; 317; 319; 
326; 327; 391; 397; 436; 437; 569; 576; 
577; 584; 585 

liberation in life ( jivan-mukti ), 436; 437 
limiting adjunct ( upddhi ), 73; 79 
limits of human knowledge, 244; 291; 321 
limits to cognition, factual, 281 
limits to cognition, logical, 281; 283 
linguistic convention, 115; 132; 138; 146; 
159; 258; 559 

linguistic convention ( samketa ), 557 
lingin, 343 

logic, 20; 45; 46; 47; 51; 52; 67; 68; 69; 70; 
90; 91; 93; 109; 113; 129; 135; 145; 

156; 167; 168; 171; 176; 237; 239; 240; 
243; 244; 245; 247; 283; 288; 289; 307; 
330; 365; 380; 395; 396; 400; 401; 403; 
404; 405; 447; 450; 451; 453; 457; 460; 
486; 492; 544; 550; 556; 575; 644 
logical limits to cognition, 281 
logical theory, 399 
Lost Island, 227; 233 
luminosity, 582; 605; 606; 609; 610; 613; 
614 

M 

Madhyamaka, 38; 156; 605; 613; 617; 629; 
640; 641 

Madhyamakalamkara, 610 
Madhyamika, 133; 168; 587; 606; 612; 617; 

618; 620; 621; 624; 629; 631; 634 
Madhyanta-vibhaga, 618; 620 
Maha-bharata, 24; 30; 661; 663 
mahd-sdmdnya, 311 
maha-vihara, 627 

Mahavlra, 86; 131; 132; 139; 149; 169; 174 
Mahayana, 37; 572; 594; 606; 607; 628; 
629; 631; 633; 635; 636; 638; 639; 647; 
648 

Mahaydna-sutralamkara, 607 
mahesvara, 25; 293; 299; 300; 533; 534 
Maitripa, 605; 614 

Mallavadin, 35; 252; 260; 261; 262; 279; 
292 


manas- self conjunction, 490; 497; 498 
Mandanamisra, 416; 433; 434; 436; 437; 

438; 442; 443 
Manu, 26; 30; 31 
Manu-smrti, 25; 373; 664 
many-valued logic, 90; 168; 176 
Mars, 31; 32; 486; 491 
material cause, 306 
materialist, 486 
mathematics, 91; 277 
Maticandra. See Candramati 
maxime ens, 325 

mChims ’jam pa’i dbyangs, 618; 619 
meaning, 22; 37; 50; 51; 59; 78; 79; 89; 92; 
95; 105; 108; 114; 116; 117; 118; 119; 
120; 124; 125; 126; 127; 131; 132; 133; 
135; 137; 138; 142; 145; 159; 161; 163; 
164; 167; 174; 175; 176; 177; 182; 184; 
185; 188; 190; 191; 192; 258; 262; 263; 
273; 294; 320; 330; 364; 375; 380; 388; 
401; 403; 417; 419; 420; 422; 426; 427; 
429; 441; 476; 480; 497; 508; 523; 524; 
526; 533; 539; 540; 541; 545; 549; 550; 
553; 558; 559; 560; 561; 565; 576; 580; 
581; 590; 592; 605; 606; 631; 632; 642; 
644; 646 

meaning-nominalism, 108 
means ofknowledge (pramana ), 51; 53; 55; 
57; 59; 61; 62; 66; 67; 68; 70; 132; 341; 
386; 388; 390; 391; 509 
meditation, 26; 91; 98; 131; 133; 134; 259; 
308; 309; 310; 311; 313; 318; 327; 388; 
391; 434; 435; 437; 565; 566; 567; 574; 
584; 630; 637 

melted snow ( hima-vilayana ), 366 
mental content, 388; 540; 541; 544; 545; 

546; 548; 556; 562 
mental disposition ( samskara ), 448 
mental fabrication, 434; 606 
mental fabrications, free from, 606 
mental mode ( antah-karana-vrtti ), 73; 74 
mental organ (buddhi), 384 
mental process ( citta-vrtti ), 62; 86; 384; 

386; 387; 388; 390; 544 
merit, 335 

meta-categories of Vaisesika, 256; 257; 

276; 278; 279; 291 

metaphorical existence ( aupacarikl ), 232 
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metaphysics, 55; 74; 75; 78; 80; 191; 313; 

323; 324; 385;457 
methodological coincidences, 221 
methodological solipsism, 542; 544; 545; 
556; 559 

MImamsaka, 29; 30; 36; 295; 314; 524; 


542; 557; 559; 561 

MImamsa, 29; 30; 35; 36; 93; 315; 329; 


335; 

379; 

403; 433; 435; 

557 

mind, 26; 38; 

65; 68; 73; 74, 

76; 77; 79; 80; 

127; 

132; 

133; 142; 144; 

156; 158; 161; 

177; 

183; 

187; 221; 222; 

223; 227; 229; 

265; 

269; 

278; 286; 293; 

299; 300; 301; 

304; 

305; 

308; 309; 310; 

311; 312; 314; 

316; 

318; 

319; 330; 332; 

334; 335; 344; 

346; 

374; 

386; 389; 395; 

397; 403; 410; 

423; 

434; 

435; 437; 438; 

440; 442; 473; 

474; 

477; 

479; 489; 498; 

540; 541; 542; 

543; 

544; 

581; 582; 583; 

584; 585; 594; 

596; 

606; 

608; 609; 610; 

612; 613; 641; 

643 





mind reading, 132; 133; 187 
Mitaksara, 665 
Mitramisra, 664 

mKhas grub rje dge legs dpal bzang po, 618 

Mrccha-katika, 658; 666 

mobility ( karmatva ), 259; 311 

modal operator, 281 

modalisation, 185 

modernity, 223; 637; 649 

modus tollens, 285; 515 

Mohenjo-daro, 662; 669 

moksa, 86; 100; 315; 316; 317; 397; 568 

Moksakaragupta, 400 

momentary ( ksanika ), 75; 516; 585; 606 

monastic aspects, 629; 630; 631; 634; 642; 

645; 646; 647; 648; 649 
monastic university ( maha-vihdra ), 627; 

629; 632; 646 
Mondin, Battista, 228; 229 
monotheism, 233 

moral endowment ( dharma ), 314; 318 
moral law (dharma), 290; 292; 293; 294; 

295; 306; 311; 312; 314; 315; 316; 317; 

318; 320; 333; 334; 335; 347 
moral responsibility, 110; 116; 334; 335; 

336; 337; 398; 646 


morality, 93; 129; 130; 151; 152; 153; 154; 
177; 193; 334; 633 

morality without God, 334; 335; 336; 633 
Muktavali, 460 

Mula-madhyamaka-karika, 156; 617 
miila-vaktr (original speaker), 388; 389 
mundane prosperity. See wealth, prosperity 
musical notes, 417; 418; 419; 420; 421; 

424. See also sadja 

N 

nairatmya, 487; 512; 568; 569; 577; 582; 

583; 584; 585; 586; 588; 595 
nairatmya-darsana, 582; 583; 586; 588 
naive realism, 547 

Naiyayika, 35; 71; 72; 76; 77; 81; 238; 240; 
241; 242; 243; 245; 246; 255; 265; 268; 
269; 273; 274; 283; 284; 285; 307; 316; 
335; 337; 347; 365; 460; 481; 482; 483; 
484; 488; 499; 500; 511; 512 
Nalanda, 251; 597; 627; 629; 632 
nameability (abhidhevatva), 249; 250; 253; 
254; 255; 256; 262; 274; 275; 276; 278; 
279; 280; 283; 308; 330; 331; 340; 348 
Narada, 663; 664; 668 
Navya-Naiyayika, 35; 460 
Navya-nyaya, 36; 76; 90; 120; 237; 240; 
244; 264; 447 

nava, 130; 133; 135; 139; 140; 159; 161; 

165; 176; 369 
Neo-Hinduism, 95 
Neo-Kantian, 96; 125 
nescience, 333; 344; 578; 581. See also 
avidya, ajhana 

nihsreyasa, 77; 284; 285; 295; 306; 577 
nidhyana, 566; 580; 596 
nigamana (conclusion), 82; 365; 369; 371 
nigraha-sthana (points of defeat), 77; 284 
Nllakantha, 30; 31; 664 
nirnava (ascertainment), 48; 50; 284; 378; 
437; 458; 570; 596 

nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa, 72; 75; 76; 78; 79; 
254 

Nirvikalpa-pravesa-dharanl, 614 
nisprapahca, 606 

niscava, 130; 134; 467; 500; 501; 566; 588; 
590; 593; 596 
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Nisitha-sutra, 29 
nitirana, 580 

niyama, 50; 316; 332; 440 

noble truths ( arya-satya ), 580; 585; 588; 

589; 590; 595; 596 
noemata, 130; 544 
noesis, 130 
non-dualism, 30 

non-existent error theory ( asat-khydti - 
vada), 81 

non-factive, 46; 49; 51; 58 
non-perception, 368; 470; 471; 501; 502; 
508; 530; 583 

non-self ( anatman , ajtva), 38; 77; 191 
non-sensuous perception ( atlndriya ), 76 
non-soul, 90; 270 

non-violence ( ahimsa ), 90; 113; 131; 134; 
141; 145; 146; 147; 148; 150; 176; 177; 
178; 179; 183; 185; 193 
Nozick, Robert, 288; 289 
number two, 302. See duality 
Nyaya,281; 330; 340; 401 
Nyaya epistemology, 245 
Nyaya-bhasya , 49; 50; 51; 57; 59; 64; 65; 

67; 298; 308; 317; 341 
Nyaya-bindu, 550; 556 
Nyaya-bindu-tlka, 35 
Nyaydgamdnusdrinl, 369; 372 
Nydya-kandall, 28; 255 
Nydya-kanika, 433 
Nyaya-kusumanjali , 238; 239; 247 
Nydydlamkdra, 35 
Nydya-manjari , 319 
Nyaya-pravesa, 35 

Nydya-sutra, 49; 166; 237; 390; 452; 458; 
487; 489 

Nyaya-varttika, 37; 251 

o 

obligatory duties ( nitya-karman ), 439; 440; 
443 

obligatory rites ( avasyaka ), 98; 192 
omnipotent, 233; 337; 338; 340; 372 
omniscience (san’a-jnatva, kevala-jnana), 
132; 133; 136; 139; 250; 289; 290; 291; 
292; 297; 298; 299; 300; 304; 305; 307; 


308; 318; 319; 320; 324; 326; 327; 329; 
330; 331; 348; 389; 573 
omniscient (sarva-jna, kevalin), 131; 132; 
136; 173; 191; 193; 233; 291; 298; 304; 
305; 306; 307; 320; 327; 330; 337; 338; 
389 

ontological commitment, 82; 129; 264; 266; 
267; 546 

ontological proof, 222; 223; 224; 228; 230; 
231;233 

ontological proof, refutation, 225 
ordinary perception ( laukika-pratvaksa ), 76; 

265; 341; 386; 409; 410; 576; 612 
Orientalism, 638; 639; 643; 649 
Orientalist discourse, 638; 639; 647; 648; 
649 

original speaker ( mula-vaktr ), 388; 389 
ostension, 257; 259; 265; 558 
overlap. 111; 154; 161; 174; 182; 187; 250; 
253; 273; 274; 278; 422; 597; 633 

P 

padartha, 264; 267; 316; 331; 343; 478 
Paddrtha-dharma-samgraha, 25; 26; 28; 
249; 274; 294; 345 

paksa, 50; 71; 160; 240; 363; 364; 370; 

374; 377; 416; 439; 448; 449; 450; 451; 
452; 454; 455; 458; 459; 462; 465; 466; 
472; 473; 474; 475; 476; 477; 488; 489; 
491; 506; 513; 514; 574; 581; 585; 586 
Panini, 397 
Paninian, 397 
Paninlya, 397; 415 
Panca-pddikd, 435 

Pancartha-bhasya, 325; 328; 341; 343; 345 
Pancasikha, 388 

Paradox of Knowability, 281; 282; 283; 

286; 289; 291 
para-loka, 575; 580; 597 
paramanu, 25; 268; 273; 299; 300; 303; 

307; 310; 311; 312; 313; 324; 333; 364; 
470; 530 

paramartha, 38; 251; 309; 546; 548; 549; 

580; 605; 612; 613 
paramartha-sat, 546; 548; 549 
paramarthika, 130; 133; 149; 576 
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paratah-pramanya (extrinsic validity of 
proof), 72; 76 

partial overlap, 250; 253; 274 
paryaya-paramartha, 613 
past, 19; 27; 85; 166; 179; 333; 620; 623; 
624 

Pasupata, 26; 36; 309; 341; 342; 343; 344; 
345; 346; 347; 348 

Pasupata-sutra, 318; 325; 328; 341; 348 
Patanjala-voga-sastra, 383; 384 
Patanjala-yoga-sastra-vivarana, 3 84 
Patanjali, 146; 233; 383; 385; 390; 415 
Pavayana-sara, 326 
penance, 154; 633 

perception, 48; 50; 53; 55; 62; 64; 65; 67; 
68; 70; 72; 73; 74; 75; 76; 78; 79; 80; 

81; 132; 137; 192; 243; 250; 251; 254; 
265; 292; 296; 298; 308; 309; 310; 311; 
312; 313; 314; 315; 316; 317; 318; 319; 
320; 324; 325; 326; 327; 328; 329; 330; 
341; 343; 345; 346; 348; 369; 384; 385; 
386; 387; 388; 389; 390; 391; 396; 397; 
401; 409; 410; 417; 418; 421; 424; 434; 
435; 437; 440; 444; 454; 463; 468; 469; 
470; 471; 474; 475; 476; 482; 483; 486; 
487; 488; 490; 495; 496; 502; 508; 509; 
510; 511; 514; 528; 530; 533; 541; 544; 
546; 547; 548; 549; 550; 551; 552; 554; 
555; 556; 557; 561; 569; 570; 571; 572; 
573; 576; 578; 579; 580; 581; 582; 583; 
584; 586; 588; 596; 608; 610; 611; 613; 
614 

perception ofyogws (yogi-pratyaksa ), 320; 

385; 578; 580; 596 
perceptual awareness, 80 
perceptual awareness generated through 
verbal testimony ( sabda-janya- 
pratyaksa), 80 
perceptual data, 62; 63; 548 
perceptuality of knowledge (jnana-gata - 
pratyaksatva), 73; 74 
perceptuality of object ( visaya-gata- 
pratyaksatva), 73; 74 
perfect perception ( yogi-pratyaksa, sarva- 
jnana), 324 

perfected beings / souls, 315; 326; 435 
perlocutionary, 87; 105; 106; 108; 111; 149; 

162; 174; 190; 191 
perlocutions, 93; 105 


phenomenological theory, phenomenology, 
87; 150; 471; 547; 550; 551; 552 
physicalism, 539; 540; 541; 542; 543; 544; 

545; 546; 547; 561; 562 
Pindartha, 642 
Plato, 346 

plural number, 300. See also plurality 
plurality, 69; 300; 304 
points of defeat ( nigraha-sthcina ), 77 
pole star, 31 

Popper, Karl Raimund, 108; 133; 286 
Popper’s three world theory, 108; 286 
Poussin, Louis de La Vallee, 565; 566; 567; 
578; 581; 592; 617; 628; 629; 630; 631; 
632; 633; 634; 635; 636; 647 
practical rationality (preksavattva ), 578; 
592; 593; 594; 595 

pradhcma, 303; 324; 343; 364; 367; 368; 
371; 372; 374; 375; 376; 377; 384; 387; 
428; 532; 590 

pragmatics, 92; 96; 102; 105; 107; 108; 

109; 130; 132; 139; 140; 148; 178; 193 
prajnd, 565; 566; 567; 574; 575; 576; 578; 
579; 580; 581; 584; 585; 586; 587; 588; 
590; 592; 595; 596 
Prajiiakaragupta, 580 
Prajnakaramati, 628; 642 
Prajnaparamita, 606 
prajnd-pdramita, 640 
prajnapti, 174; 233; 568; 607; 617 
prakrti (primordial matter), 366; 367; 369; 
391; 398; 568; 595 

pralava, 304; 305; 340; 347. See also 
dissolution of the world 
pramdna, 7; 45; 46; 48; 51; 52; 53; 55; 56; 
57; 59; 60; 61; 62; 63; 64; 66; 67; 68; 
69; 70; 71; 72; 73; 76; 77; 78; 81; 82; 
131; 132; 139; 163; 176; 251; 256; 268; 
273; 284; 290; 309; 313; 320; 341; 374; 
378; 379; 383; 384; 386; 389; 390; 396; 
400; 401; 404; 410; 415; 417; 452; 453; 
521; 534; 546; 553; 555; 569; 570; 571; 
572; 573; 575; 576; 577; 579; 580; 581; 
582; 583; 584; 585; 589; 590; 596; 597; 
607 

pramana-(pari)suddha, 584 
pramanabhasa (pseudo -pramdna), 72 
pramana-caitanya, 73 
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pramana-samplava, 81 
Pramana-samuccaya, 369; 521; 526; 527; 

528; 531; 555; 575 
Pramana-samuccaya-tlka, 521 
pramana-samvadin , 583; 596 
Pramdna-siddhi, 268; 540 
Pramana-varttika, 540; 611; 618 
Pramana-vdrttika-sva-vrtti, 521 
pramdna-vyavastha, 81 
pramanya, 72; 76; 292; 293; 294; 297; 467; 

512; 554; 566 
pramatr, 71; 73; 74; 341 
pramatr-caitanya, 73; 74 
prameya, 49; 71; 76; 77; 78; 82; 262; 275; 

278; 284; 290; 341; 497; 510; 534 
prameyatva, 262; 275; 497; 510 
pramiti (resultant cognition, valid 
cognition), 64; 71; 293; 341 
prana, 309; 316; 488; 497 
prdnin, 25; 263; 299; 300; 338 
prasanga, 28; 266; 323; 364; 365; 366; 375; 
376; 425; 460; 464; 470; 485; 490; 492; 
507 

Prasangika, 618; 620; 624; 641 
Prasastamati, 260; 261; 262; 274; 275; 276; 
279; 280; 292; 305; 306; 307; 318; 329; 
345 

Prasastamati-tikd, 252; 260; 262; 274 
Prasastamat, 274 

Prasastapada, 25; 26; 27; 29; 36; 37; 249; 
251; 252; 253; 255; 256; 257; 258; 259; 
262; 268; 269; 274; 275; 283; 291; 292; 
294; 295; 296; 297; 298; 300; 302; 303; 
304; 307; 308; 310; 311; 312; 313; 314; 
315; 316; 317; 318; 324; 326; 329; 330; 
331; 341; 342; 343; 345; 347; 348; 385 
Prasastapada-bhasya, 25; 48; 67; 252; 255; 
274; 315 

Prasastapada-bhasya-samdlocana, 259 
Prasastapada-bhasya-sukti, 266 
pratibha, 265; 315; 400; 403 
pratijna (proposition, thesis), 82; 275; 365; 

369; 371; 372; 378; 508; 514 
Pratimoksa, 628; 634; 635; 639 
pratipadika, 79 

pratyaksa. See also: yogi-pratyaksa ; 
supernatural perception; sensory 


perception; perfect perception 
perception of yogins 

pratyaksa (perception), 50; 64; 72; 73; 74; 


75; 76; 78 

; 79; 

80; 81; 132; 254; 263; 

265; 292; 

298; 

303; 

308; 

309; 

310; 

311; 

312; 314; 

315; 

317; 

318; 

320; 

324; 

325; 

327; 328; 

329; 

341; 

342; 

346; 

369; 

384; 

386; 387; 

390; 

391; 

396; 

400; 

401; 

407; 

408; 410; 

411; 

412; 

417; 

440; 

468; 

470; 

475; 482; 

485; 

487; 

496; 

511; 

530; 

533; 

555; 570; 

571; 

575; 

578; 

579; 

580; 

583; 

588; 595; 

597; 

607 





pratyava, 48; 

253; 

258; 

260; 

261; 

262; 

263; 

266; 270; 

275; 

276; 

305; 

312; 

313; 

314; 

373; 385; 

386; 

418; 

425; 

434; 

437; 

513; 

567; 568; 

571; 

576; 

582; 

583; 

584; 

593; 


607 

Pratyeka-buddha, 568; 594; 595; 605 
pravrtti-kdma-purusa, 589; 592 
prayatna, 48; 50; 263; 331; 342; 406; 496 
prayojana, 284; 290; 306; 316; 337; 338; 

365; 397; 412; 592 
predicative existence, 265; 279 
preksavat-purusa, 592; 593; 595 
present, 133; 166; 267; 286; 618; 620; 621; 
622; 623; 624 

present king of France, 267; 271 
primary entities, 278 

primordial matter (prakrti ), 364; 366; 367; 
368; 369; 370; 371;373; 374; 375; 376; 
377; 378; 379; 380 
principal existence, 232 
principle of cause and effect ( kdrya-karana- 
yukti), 607 

principle of dependence ( apeksa-yukti ), 607 
principle of proving on the basis of 
feasibility ( upapatti-sddhana-yukti ), 

607; 609 

principle of true nature ( dharmatd-yukti ), 
607; 608; 609; 613; 614 
proof against the existence of God, 238; 

335; 336; 340 

proof for the existence of God, 222; 223; 
225; 226; 228; 229; 230; 232; 233; 237; 
238; 239; 240; 241; 242; 244; 245; 246; 
247; 292; 297; 303; 325; 326; 335; 343; 
348 

proposition, atomic subject-predicate, 49 
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propositional attitude, 59; 541; 543; 547; 
553 

Proslogion, 224 

pseud o-pramana (pramanabhasa), 72 
pseudo-reason ( hetv-abhasa ), 77 
psychologism, 550; 560 
pudgala-nairatmya, 568; 585 
Parana, 25; 31; 32; 33; 336 
pure categories of understanding, 145 
Pumavardhana, 618 
Purusa-sukta, 23; 24; 25 
Purva-mlmamsa, 403 
purvavat anumana, 363; 369; 377 
Putnam, Hilary, 544 

Q 

qualificand ( visesya ), 78; 243; 252; 458; 

466; 475; 495; 503; 513; 514 
qualifier ( visesana ), 78; 252; 423; 462; 466; 

472; 497; 509; 513; 514 
qualitativeness (gunatva), 259; 311 
quibble (chala), 77 
Quine, Willard van Orman, 287; 401 

R 

rajanya , 23; 24 

Rdmdyana, 23; 24; 30; 320 

Rang byung rdo rje, the Third Karmapa, 

613 

rational examination, 7; 566 

rational examination ( yukti-nidhvana ), 566 

rationality, 55; 61; 97; 105; 114; 190; 192; 

396; 521; 578; 592; 593; 594; 595; 669 
Ratna-gotra-vibhaga, 605; 606; 608; 609 
Ratnaklrti, 244 

realism, 95; 162; 180; 281; 547; 553; 556 
reasoning from dependence (apeksa-yukti), 
568; 569; 607 

rebirth, 35; 76; 77; 336; 540; 589; 657 
recollection, 418; 420; 557; 561; 617 
reflection ( cintana ), 566; 567; 576; 583 
reflexive cognition ( sva-samvitti ), 542; 555; 
556; 560 

relational absence ( samsargabhava ), 267; 
450;460 


relational non-existence ( samsargabhava ), 
267 

religious discourse, 87; 94; 101; 110; 119; 
125; 132; 180; 192 

remembrance (smrti), 49; 69; 70; 333; 346 
renunciation, 98; 104; 150; 151; 152; 153; 

170; 442; 443; 636; 637 
representation, 19; 85; 108; 142; 156; 158; 
160; 179; 328; 385; 541; 543; 544; 545; 
548; 554; 555; 556; 560; 561; 592; 630; 
632; 636; 638; 642; 646; 647; 648; 649; 
660 

Rescher, Nicholas, 283; 285; 286; 287; 288 
resolution of conflicts. See conflict 
resolution 

restraint, 115; 120; 131; 140; 153; 154; 181; 

183; 188; 259; 316; 399 
resultant cognition ( pramiti ), 341; 549 
Rikhof, Herwy, 229 
rta (justice), 660; 669 
Russell, Bertrand, 172; 176; 271; 543; 622 

s 

Sa skya pandita, 528 
sabhd, samiti, 659; 665 
sabhika, 665; 666; 668 
sacred violence, 150 
sad-abhidhana, 260; 261; 262; 275 
sddhu, 123; 397; 398 
sadja, 410; 417; 418; 419; 420; 421; 422; 
424 

sad-pratyaya, 262 

Sahajavajra, 610; 614 

Said, Edward W„ 639 

saint, 191; 222; 223; 224; 225; 228; 229; 

230; 326; 633 
saksat-krta-dharman , 400 
salvific violence, 149; 150 
samadhi, 259; 308; 309; 325; 386; 566; 

578; 605 

samakhyeya (communicable), 419; 420. See 
also asamdkhyeya 
Samantabhadra, 326 

samanya, 81; 257; 258; 259; 260; 261; 262; 
263; 267; 271; 272; 285; 295; 302; 307; 
311; 322; 323; 364; 370; 375; 384; 385; 
387; 389; 416; 419; 420; 425; 460; 474; 
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479; 493; 523; 524; 525; 526; 528; 531; 
532; 534; 546; 548; 549; 591; 612 
sbmanydbhbva , 267 

samanya-laksana, 81; 546; 548; 549; 591 
samanyato-drsta, 363; 364; 369; 370; 377; 
452; 487° ’’ 

samavdya (inherence), 252; 257; 259; 260; 
263; 265; 267; 284; 295; 307; 310; 311; 
331; 343; 425; 427; 428; 472; 492; 530 
Samaya-sara, 134; 146; 180 
samayika, 258 

sambandha, 78; 252; 258; 259; 261; 266; 
272; 279; 302; 309; 323; 343; 345; 346; 
369; 416; 423; 426; 427; 428; 429; 440; 
526; 554; 557; 558; 577 
samiti. See sabha, samiti 
Sampati, 320 
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